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THE KATYN FOREST MASSACRE 





WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16, 1952 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 


THE SeLEcT COMMITTEE ON THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
London, England. 


The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 111, 
Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W. 8, Hon. Ray J. 
Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’ Konski. 

Also present: Roman Pucinski, investigator for the committee. 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will come to order. 

This is the fourth of a series of meetings of the special committce 
created by Congress in September 1951, to investigate the Katyn 
Forest massacres. In October the committee met to take testimony 
in Washington. Again, in February, the committee held a series of 
hearings in the city of Washington. In March the committee held a 
series of hearings in the city of Chicago. 

The meetings here in London, England, will be for the purpose of 
recording essential testimony pertaining to the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacres, which were committed in the Katyn Forest, near the city of 
Smolensk, in Russia, during the early part of World War II. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I hope the record will show all 
members who came abroad are present. 

Chairman Mappen. I was going to mention that. 

Present this morning are Congressman Flood, of Pennsylvania; 
Congressman Machrowicz, of Michigan; Congressman Dondero, of 
Michi an, and Congressman O’Konski, of Wisconsin. Congressman 
Furcolo of Massachusetts, and Congressman Sheehan, of Illinois, 
were unable to attend these meetings in London. 

Mr. Pucrnsxkt. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that you 
instructed Committee Counsel John Mitchell to introduce the follow- 
ing documents into the record. With your permission, I will read 
them into the record at this time. They are the invitation this 
committee extended to the Polish Government in Warsaw and that 
Government’s reply. 

Mr. Mappen. Proceed. 

Mr. Pucrtnsxt. The first document is the letter of invitation ex- 
tended by this committee to the Polish Government in Warsaw. It 
is dated March 18, 1952, and is as follows: 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Seitect Commitrer To INVESTIGATE THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1952. 


His Excellency the AMBASSADOR OF POLAND. 


My Dear Mr. Ampassapor: The House of Representatives of the United 
States of America on September 18, 1951, unanimously passed House Resolution 
390. A copy of this resolution is attached for your information. 
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This resolution authorizes and directs a committee of Congress to conduct a full 
and complete investigation and study of the facts, evidenee, and extenuating eir- 
cumstances both before and after the massacre of thousands of Polish. officers 
buried in a mass grave in the Katyn Forest on the banks of the Dnieper in the 
vieinity of Smolensk, U, 8. 8. R. 

This official committee of the United States Congress respectfully invites the 
Government of Poland to submit any evidence, documents, and witnesses it may 
desire on or before May 1, 1952, pertaining to the Katyn Forest massacre. The 
committee will be in Europe during the month of April to hear and consider any 
testimony which may be available. 

These. hearings and the taking of testimony from witnesses are being conducted 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ray J. Mappen, 
Chairman, Select Committee To Conduct an Investigation and Study of the 

Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 

Mr. Mappen. That now becomes part of the record of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. Mr. Chairman, the second document is the reply 
which this committee received from the Polish Government in Warsaw 
through the United States State Department. 

Mr. Mappen. Proceed. 

Mr. Puctnskr. This letter was dated March 31, 1952 and is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 31, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: The American Embassy in Warsaw has received a 
note from the Government of Poland, a translation cf which is as follows: 

“On March 24, 1952, the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in Washington 
received a note from the Department of State transmitting a communication from 
Mr. Madden, Member of the House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress, to the Polish Ambassador, in which as chairman of the Committee of 
the House of Representatives for Katyn Affairs he invites the Polish Government 
to present documents and witnesses in this matter. 

“The transmission of the above invitation of the chairman of the congressional 
committee of the United States who, contrary to binding international customs, 
usurps to himself the right to extend invitations to sovereign governments has no 
pre cedent in the history of international relations. 

‘The attitude of the Polish Government re the activities of this committee 
was expressed in a declaration of the Polish Government published on March 1, 
1952, and the Polish Government does not intend to return to this matter again. " 

Sincerely yours, 


Jack K. McFa tt, 
Assistant Secretary, 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Hon. Ray J. Mappen, 
Chairman, Select Committee to Investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre, 


House of Representatives. 

Mr. Pvucrnsxt. Mr. Chairman, the third document is a letter of 
invitation extended to Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, who was Commander 
in Chief of the Polish armed forces during World War II and personally 
directed the extensive search for the missing Polish officers. 

Mr. Mappen. Proceed. 

Re Pucrinski. This letter was dated March 20, 1952, and is as 
follows: 
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Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Se.ect ComMMITTeEE To INVESTIGATE 
THE KatyN Forest Massacre, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1982. 
PotisHh GOVERNMENT-IN-EXIL&, 
? Waverton Street, 
London W. J, England. 

Dear GENERAL ANDERs: The special committee created by the United States 
House of Representatives to investigate the Katyn massacre will hold hearings 
in London during the month of April. Congressman Alvin E. O’Konski, a 
member of this committee, and Roman Pucinski, the investigator, are sailing 
this evening on the “ueen Elizabeth and will contact you when they arrive in 
London. 

Our committee is aware that the Polish Government-in-exile began inquiry 
in 1941 about the fate of the Polish prisoners of war in the Soviet Union, and 
began accumulating pertinent evidence with respect thereto. In 1943, at the 
time of the disclosure of the Katyn Forest massacre, the Polish Government-in- 
exile sought an independent, impartial investigation, but such an investigation 
was not permitted. 

Our committee invites the Polish Government-in-exile to cooperate with us in 
every way and submit whatever testimony, evidence, documents, and witnesses 
they desire while we are holding hearings in London and on the Continent. 

These hearings and the taking of testimony from witnesses are being conducted 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray J. MappeEn, 
Chairman, Select Committee To Conduct an Investigation and Study of the 
Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 


Mr. O’Konsk1. Mr. Chairman, upon my arrival here in London I 
conducted a series of conferences with General Anders, members of 
his staff, and officers of the Polish Combatants Association in an effort 
to arrange these hearings in London. I want to report to this com- 
mittee that the whole-hearted and sincere cooperation which we re- 
ceived both from General Anders and his associates was beyond all 
my expectations. 

Chairman Mappen. The first witness will be W. J. Furtek. 

Mr. Furtek, will you give your address? 

Mr. Furrex. Sixty-nine Parkview Court, SW. 6. 

Chairman Mapprn. Mr. Furtek, before you make your statement, 
it is our wish that you be advised that in giving this testimony you 
would be open to a possible risk of action in the courts if any individual 
or set of individuals might suffer injury by reason of your testimony. 
At the same time, I wish to make it clear that the Government of the 
United States and the House of Representatives do not assume any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceed- 
ings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Are you prepared to be sworn? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. Raise your hand. 

Do you swear, by the God Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, 
according to your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; so help you God? 

Mr. Furrex. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. I might say, for the record, that Mr. Roman 
Pucinski, of Chicago, IIL., will act as special interrogator in the absence 
of Counsel John Mitchell, who has just left London for Germany 
where he is preparing our next set of hearings which will begin in 
Frankfurt on April 21. 
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TESTIMONY OF WLADYSLAW JAN FURTEK, 69 PARKVIEW COURT, 
SW. 6, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Mr. Puctnski. Do you want to give us your full name? 

Mr. Furrex. Ido. Wladyslaw Jan Furtek. 

Mr. Pucinsxr. We have your address. 

Where were you born, Mr. Furtek? 

Mr. Furrex. I was born in Poland; Cieszanow, Poland; county 
of Lwow. 

Mr. Pucrnsxi. When were you born, sir? 

Mr, Furrex. 1921. 

Mr. Pucinsxr. Did you serve in the Polish Army subsequent to 
September 1, 1939? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes, I did. I joined the Polish Army on the 30th of 
September, 1938. 

Mr. Pucinski. Were you ever taken prisoner by any enemy forces 
while a member of the Polish armed forces? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Pucinsxt. Would you like to tell us when and where? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. I was a cadet officer in the Polish Cadet 
Officers’ School at Komorowo, regular army officers’ school. 

I took part in the September campaign in Poland and I was captured 
by the Russian forces in Tarnopol on the 18th of September 1939. 
From there I was sent to a transient camp, which was called Tiotkino. 
I stayed there for about 3 weeks, and afterward, as my parents lived 
in a part of Poland which was occupied by the Russian forces, I was 
promised to be sent home. A transport was formed, in which I was 
included, and we were sent home. 

Well, we were told we were being sent home, but instead of being 
sent home we were sent to Kriwoj Rog, which is in the iron basin of the 
Ukraine, and 1 was forced to work as a miner in the mines. I refused 
to do it and, as a punishment, I was sent to several prisons in that 
locality. I was interrogated by several political commissars and 
finally I was sent to Kharkov. That is in Russia, the Ukraine. 

After several days of interrogations, I was sent to Kursk. From 
there I went to Orzel, from that place further on to Smolensk. 
Finally, from Smolensk, I was sent to Kozielsk, where I arrived— 
I don’t remember the date, but it was somewhere in the middle of 
January 1940. 

Mr. Pvucrnsxi. How long did you stay at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Furrex. Till the 26th of April. 1940. For the first few days 
I was kept in solitary confinement. 

I don’t want to go into much detail, but there was one part of the 
compound which was surrounded by barbed wire, and it was actually 
a sort of tower in which they kept prisoners in solitary confinement. 
But after 6 or 7 days I was released and was given freedom. I could 
move, go and see my friends, and I could live the ordinary life of a 
prisoner of war in that camp. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. Could you tell us what Kozielsk was? 

Mr. Furrex. As a matter of fact, I have an original picture of 

art of the Kozielsk camp with me, which I smuggled out of Kozielsk. 
Would ou like to see it? 
Mr. Pvuctnsk1. Would the committee like to-see that picture? 
Chairman Mapprn. Have you the picture with you? 
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Mr. Furrex. Yes; I have it on me. 

Chairman Mappen. You might submit it to the committee if 
you have it with you. 

(The witness produced a photograph.) 

Chairman Mappen. I will hand this to the reporter to mark 
“Exhibit 1,’’ which the witness says is a picture of the prison camp at 
Kozielsk. 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

(The picture referred to was marked “Exhibit 1’’ and is shown 
below :) 





Photo of prisoner-of-war camp at Kozielsk. 


Mr. Furrek. Kozielsk itself was an old monastery, a very old 
monastery. I don’t know the history of the monastery, but the 
buildings and the churches and chapels told us it was a monastery. 

Mr. Puctnski. While you were there, was Kozielsk a camp for 
prisoners of war? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. Pucrnsxi. What prisoners of war; what country? 

Mr. Furrex. Polish officers. 

Mr. Pucrnskr. Would you say how many there were in that camp? 

Mr. Furtrex. About five thousand. I can’t swear, can’t remember 
the exact number, but between 4,500 to 5,000. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. On April 26, when you were evacuated from that 
camp, approximately how many were there? 

Mr. Furrex. About 800. 

Mr. Puctnsk1. What happened to the others that were there? 

Mr. Furtrex. Well, the others disappeared and some of them were 
found in Katyn, but a few of them joined us in Pawlizezew Bor. 
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That was the camp we were sent to from Kozielsk. There was a 
very insignificant number; you could count them on your hands. 

Mr. Puctnsk1. Do you have any information, based on your stay 
or experience at Kozielsk, which may be helpful to this committee 
in determining what may have happened to those of your friends who 
were evacuated prior to your own departure on April 26? 

Mr. Furrex. Well, they completely disappeared and we never 
heard anything about them. Well, the story is this: Before April, 
we knew something was coming but we didn’t know what it was. 
The news was spread that we were going to be sent to Germany and, 
of course, everybody was rather excited because we thought we would 
leave Russia. 

Nobody liked Russia at that time because the conditions were 
pretty grim and, of course, we wanted a change after stagnation and 
a stagnated life in the camp. 

The political commissars were telling us, “Well, you are going 
home. You will be exchanged at the border.’”’ And the town o 
Bzescz was mentioned, and I believe it was the 3d of April. The 
first names were called out and the first from my block was the 
commanding officer of my block No. 1. I was accommodated in 
block No. 1. His name was Captain Bychowiec. They called out 
about 150 to 180 or 200 men altogether. 

There was a search in a club of the camp—that was a club that we 
had for entertainment—and after that they were taken not through 
the main gate but through the cellar of one of the blocks. There was 
another search there, a very strict one. They were deprived of all 
personal effects and belongings, and that is ail we saw of the first 


up. 
ee + Mappen. Who did the searching? 

Mr. Furrex. The Russian staff; well, the guards. 

Chairman Mappen. Russian guards? 

Mr. Furrex. Russian guards. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. When you say personal belongings, what do you 
mean? 

Mr. Furrex. Pen knives, pens, combs, spoons; everything. 

Mr. Pucinsxt. Do you mean also correspondence, letters, and 
diaries? 

Mr. Furrex. Well, no. For instance, I had a few private photo- 

raphs of my family, and when they searched me they left it on me. 
had some notes scribbled, some poems that I used to write in camp, 
and they left that. 

Of course, I tried to hide the things. For instance, I was not very 
cautious and some of my papers, playing cards, that were made in the 
camp were taken away from me. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. But they did permit you to keep your letters, pic- 
tures, diaries? 

Mr. Furtex. Yes, they did; they didn’t take that off me. 

Mr. Puctnsxkt. Proceed. 

Mr. Furrex. And I believe 2 days afterward, another group was 
formed and again taken away. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Another group of about 200? | 

Mr. Furtex. Yes. I can’t really remember the exact number, but 
the groups were in 100 to 300; maybe 120 to 150. 

Chairman Mappen. Did this happen each day? 





: 
2 
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Mr. Furrex. It didn’t happen each day. There was always a 
break of 1 day, sometimes 2 days. I remember even one time there 
was a break lasting 4 days. We didn’t know what was going on. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a minute. I do not want to interrupt you, but 
the record is not clear. 

You, of course, were not present at any of the examinations given 
to any of the other groups, were you? 

Mr. Furrex. No. 

Mr. FLoop. You were only present as one of the group of which 
you were a member; is that right? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. When you described what was taken from you and 
what was left with you and the men in your group, that is all you 
know about it as a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You take for granted that the same kind of investiga- 
tion was conducted on the other groups? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Let the witness proceed, Mr. Chairman, with what 
happened after he was searched. 

ust tell your own story; that is what we want to know. 

Mr. Furtex. There was a small incident during the search of the 
group that I was in, namely, Colonel Grobicki. 

Mr. Pucrinsxt. Is his first name Jerzy? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

He had a fountain pen. It was taken from him and he objected 
strongly and demanded from the commanding officer of the guards 
for that pen to be returned. And that officer said, ‘Well, of course, 
they wouldn’t take a pen from you; it’s a harmless thing.” 

“But they have taken it from me.” 

So he turned around to the guard and said, ‘Well, give it back. 
Don’t do any more stealing—when they see it.” 

There is one, to my mind, very important aspect. Before I was 
taken away from the compound, there was that group waiting to 
enter that cellar where the search was being made, and before we 
entered, the political commissar of the camp, Dymidowicz, looked 
at our group and said, ‘‘Well—” 

(The witness made a statement in his native tongue.) 

Mr. Pucrnsxi. Mr. Chairman, the witness at this point would like 
to say something in Polish and would like to have it translated. 

Chairman Mappen. All right, Mr. Pucinski, will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear the interpretation you will give of the testi- 
mony of the witness, as interpreter, will be a true interpretation? 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. I do. 

The witness repeated a statement made to him by a Russian guard, 
in the Russian language, which he then translated into Polish. He 
said that the Russian guard told him that, “For you people, you got 
oneT with it.” 

Mr. Furrex. One correction: He didn’t tell it to me, and it wasn’t 
a guard; it was a political commissar of the camp, Dymidowicz, and 
it was just said to almost everybody. He looked at us and said, 
“Well, you got away with it.” 

Mr. Pucinsxr. When was this? 
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Mr. Furrtex. It was on the 26th of April; an hour before we left 


= 
r. Puctnsxr. At Kozielsk? 

Mr. Furrex. At Kozielsk; within the compound. 

Mr. FLoop, What was that date? 

Mr. Furrtex. 26th of April. 

Mr. FLoop. What year? 

Mr. Furrex. 1940. 

Mr. Froop. By that time, I take for granted that several groups 
of your fellow prisoners had been removed from time to time? 

Mr. Furrex. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. To where, you do not know? 

Mr. Furtex. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Under the circumstances and in the manner that you 
have just described? 

Mr. Furrex. Procisely. 

Mr. F.oop. Finally, or ultimately, they came to another group and 
you were included in that group; is that right? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. And you were in that group that you are discussing 
now, were you? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. You were lined up in the compound? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Had you been examined at that point and investigated 
and searched? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes; I was searched in that cellar that I described. 

Mr. Fioop. Everything was all over, you were being lined up in 
the compound ready to be transported some place? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. While you were lined up there, the Russian political 
commissar whose name you have given was standing in front of you; 
is that right? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. Foon. He turned to your group and repeated the words that 
you have just stated? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. F.oop. Did he say anything else that you remember? 

Mr. Furrex. We were within the compound when he addressed us. 

Mr. Fioop. You were in the compound. 

Mr. Furrex. Before entering the searching cellar, the cellar in 
which we were searched. 

Mr. Fioop. You were lined up in the compound, and before you 
were searched, the Russian commissar turned and made the statement 
to your group, which you have just repeated? 

Mr. Furrtex. That is right. 

Mr. F.Loop. You said, before you made that statement, that you 
had an incident of considerable importance to state to the committee. 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that the incident? 

Mr. Fourrex. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you think it was of any importance? 

Mr. Furtex. To begin with, we didn’t know what he meant. But 
I thought there was some significance attached to it. 
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Mr. Fioop. I understand that.. What do you mean by “signifi- 
cance’? 

Mr. Furtex. Because it came back to me in 1943, when the dis- 
covery of Katyn was made. that he addressed us in that way. 

Mr. Fioop. In 1943, after the discovery of Katyn was made, then 
your mind went back to the statement made by this commissar? 

Mr. Furrex. Precisely. 

Mr. Fioop. As of 1943, what particular significance did you attach 
to that statement made to you and your group in 1940? Why was it 
significant to you in 1943 and why is it significant to you today? 

Mr. Furrex. Because in 1943, when the discovery was made, I 
personally was convinced that the massacre was done by the Russians. 

Mr. Fioop. What massacre? 

Mr. Furrex. Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Had you heard about it before 1943? 

Mr. Furrex. No. But I am talking about 1943. And that state- 
ment that he made to our group brought back to me the circumstances 
in which we were evacuated from Kozielsk, and I had the conviction 
that he knew what was going to happen to us. 

Mr. Fuoop. I am sure | understand what you mean and I know 
you know what you mean, but probably, because of the language 
difficulty, you are not quite able to make it clear to the committee. 
Let me see if I can help you. During the time that you were in 
Kozielsk, as you have described, certain groups of vour fellow prisoners 
were being removed periodically, after a search and examination, to 
some place. ; 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You did not know where they went? 

Mr. Furrex. No. 

Mr. Fioop. You heard rumors they were going to Germany? 

Mr. Furtex. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. You heard rumors they were going to some place else; 
you did not know. After 1940 to 1943 you never heard from any of 
those men, is that correct? , 

Mr. Furrex. That is right; 1940 to 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. You never heard of them after? 

Mr. Furrex. No. 

Mr. F.Loop. Your group was removed from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Your group survived Pawlizezew Bor and ultimately 
you were with General Anders? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. Foon. In 1943, when you heard of Katyn and the names of 
the men who died at Katyn, then your mind went back to this incident 
in the compound and the words of the Russian commissar when he 
said—what? 

Mr. Pvucrnskt [translating]. “You have succeeded.” 

Mr. FLoop. “You have succeeded?” 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you understood that to mean, “You are lucky; 
your group are not going to Katyn, your group are not going to be 
iquidated ; you are going to survive’; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Furrex. That is precisely what I mean. P 
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Mr. Donvero. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that the memorandum 
handed to us says, ‘““You sure are lucky.” 

Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Furrex. It is very difficult to give an exact translation, even 
from Russian into Polish. 

Mr. Donpvero. That is what he meant? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would you put the expression you made as a 
sort of colloquial Polish expression, something like the English “You 
got away with it; you are lucky’’? 

Mr. Furrex. t is right; a very idiomatic expression. 

Mr. FLoop. In my interpretation of your phrasing, I was not 
putting any words into your mouth, was I? 

Mr. Furrex. No. 

Mr. Foon. It is precisely what you mean? 

Mr. Furrex. It is perfectly correct. 

Mr. Froop. In 1943 and as of today? 

Mr. Furrex, That is right. 

Mr. Pucinski. Mr. Furtek, what was your rank? 

Mr. Furrex. Cadet officer. 

Mr. Fioop. When you went to Pawlizczew Bor with this group, 
what was the next camp? 

Mr. Furrex. Griazowiec. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you leave Griazowiec, about? 

Mr. Furrex. 2d or 3d of September, 1941. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you advised at Griazowiee that you were going 
to be permitted to join General Anders’ Polish Army? 

Mr. Furrex. I joined the Army in Griazowiec. 

Mr. F.Loop. You ultimately joined General Anders, served through 
the war and came to England? 

Mr. Furrex. I came to England in 1942. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you testifying voluntarily? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskt. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Mappen. Congressman O’Konski. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. These people at the camp were mostly cadet 
officers; they were the heart of the military in Poland, were they not? 

Mr. Furrex. Do you mean in Kozielsk? 

Mr. O’Konskt. Yes. 

Mr. Furrex. No. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. What were they? 

Mr. Furrex. Mostly officers. It was only a small group of cadet 
officers because all noncommissioned officers and privates and cadet 
officers were removed from Kozielsk prior to the officers’ arrival, of 
the officers from various camps. 

Mr. O’Konskr. You have since seen the names of the Polish people 
who were found in the graves at Katyn; have you not? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskt. As you read over that list of names, did you recog- 
nize any names that were in the Kozielsk camp at the time that you 
were there? 

Mr. Furrex. I did. 

Mr. O’Konskt. From the names that you saw, were those names 
among éhose groups of 100 to 300 that they took out periodically and 
said they were going some place? 
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Mr. Furrex. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. In other words, those lists of names of the people 
that were found buried in the Katyn graves were names that you 
recognized, who were in that camp, who were taken out in those 
groups periodically during the month of April of 1940? 

Mr. Furrex. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Donpgero. Mr. Chairman, might I ask if this witness knows 
anything further about this, personally? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. After being searched, we were taken by lorries 
to the—well, it wasn’t the marshaling yard, it was a siding of the 
Kozielsk station. There we saw a train waiting for us; about—well, 
I don’t remember how many carriages, but carriages of the prison type; 
the ordinary carriage—well, it wasn’t ordinary; specially built, with a 
corridor along, and small compartments. 

Chairman Mappen. Railroad car? 

Me. Furrex. Yes. It had a grated door first, a steel grated door, 
and then a steel ordinary door with a small hole or opening for the 
guard to look inside. 

We were very crammed in those carriages because there was usually 
private place for 8 and in my compartment there were 24 of us. We 
were almost packed like sardines. All we got was very little bread 
and a few herrings; and, of course, we always refused to take the 
herrings because we knew of the Russian practice not to give you 
water afterward. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you see any inscriptions on these cars? 

Mr. Furrex. That is what I am coming to. 

I was lying on the upper shelf. There were three shelves. You 
can unfold them and they form a platform, the first platform, second 
platform; but there is no platform on the third shelf, I was lying 
on a shelf with Commander Dzienisiewicz, and then I noticed on the 
board an inscription. It might have been made—I don’t know if it 
was a pencil or match, or any other object that could leave a black 
or grayish mark on a white-painted board. It read, as far as I 
remember now: ““I'wo stations past’’—or behind—‘Smolensk, dis- 
embarking, being loaded on lorries’; or something of that kind. I 
remember “being loaded” or “entermg lorries’ or “being taken by 
lorries.”” Anyway, “Two stations behind’’—or past—‘‘Smolensk, dis- 
embarking and being taken’’—or ‘‘being loaded—on lorries.”’ 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of course, that was in the Polish language, is 
that right? 

Mr. Furtex. Yes; and the date might have been the 12th or 13th 
of April. 

Mr. Fioop. By the date, do you mean the date was marked on there 
also? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. 1940? 

Mr. Furrex. 1940, that is right. 

In our compartment was Colonel Prokop——— 

Mr. Macurowicz. Are you still continuing about the inscription? 

Mr. Furrex. I am still continuing with the inscription—-who was 
very interested in the inscription. He said, “Well, [ believe this is 
a mark left by my friend with whom I arranged to leave some sign, 
if possible.” 

Well, of course, I don’t know whether it is true, or not, 
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And he mentioned the name of Colonel Kutyba. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was there a signature to it? 

Mr. Furrex. No; there was no signature to it; there was only his 
assumption. It was only an assumption; it might have been him or 
it might have been somebody else. 

Mr. Macsrowicz, At any rate, it was a Polish inscription? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. It was written in Polish, and I say it was either 
a pencil or piece of match, or any other object that could leave a dirty 
gray mark on white paintwork. 

Chairman Mappen. “Two stations behind Smolensk’? would be 
where, if you know? 

Mr. Fioop. You do not know that, do you? 

Mr. Furrex. I don’t know that. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to be sure about the date. What figures did 
you see on the inscription; what numbers? 

Mr. Furrex. I would say “12” or it might have been “13/4/40.” 
But I am not certain whether it was “12,’’ or “13.” 

Mr. FLoop. Would you mark down in writing and show to the 
chairman what you saw indicating the date? 

Mr. Furrex. Certainly [writing]. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Before you go any further; in explanation of 
that, so there will not be any midunderstanding on the part of the 
committee, let me say that in the Polish language, the day of the 
month is stated first and then the month and then the year. 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. The witness has shown to the chairman the numbers, 
written in his own handwriting on a piece of paper, in the presence of 
the committee. 

Mr. Furrex. It might have been “12” or “13.” 

Mr. Fioop. “12” or “13’’? 

Mr. Furrex. It was blurred. 

Mr. Fioop. The next number is “4”’ and the final number is “40”; 
is that right? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. The first number means which date; the “12” or “13”? 

Mr. Furrek. 12th or 13th. 

Mr. Fioop. ‘4’? means what month? 

Mr. Furrex. April. 

Mr. Froop. And “40” means what? 

Mr. Furrek. Year. 

Mr. Firoop. What year? 

Mr. Furrex. 1940. 

Mr. O’Konskt. May Task you: Referring to this arrangement that 
this officer made, for someone to leave a sign) or something, did you 
find the person who supposedly wrote that sign that you saw? Did 
you fiad his name among those bodies that were found at Katyn? 

Mr. Furrex. Well, I really don’t remember whether the name of 
Colovel Kutyba is on the list. 

Mr. Donpero. Kutyba was not killed, because he went out with 
you. 

Mr. Furrex. No; Prokop. He made the arrangement with Kutyba. 
He might have been the man who made the sign. 

Mr. Macurowicez. What was Kutyba’s first name? 

Mr. Furrex. I couldn’t tell you, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness a document, which is the list 
of names of the Polish officers discovered at Katyn. The document 
has already been placed in evidence in the hearings thus far conducted 
in the United States. I direct the attention of the witness to page 94 
of said document, and especially to that part of page 94 where is 
found, third from the bottom, the name of Jozef Kutyba and ask the 
witness if that is the spelling or the pronunciation of the name Kutyba 
that he mentioned in his previous testimony thi mornin ? 

Mr. Furrex. That is correct. 

Mr. Macusrowicz. Did Colonel Prokop tell you what rank Kutyba 
had? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What was his rank? 

Mr. Furrex. Colonel. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What rank appears in that list? 

Mr. Furrex. Lieutenant salbnal: 

Mr. Macurowicz. So it is the same rank. 

Mr. Furrex. Yes; because we don’t distinguish in Polish whether 
it is colonel or lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. F.ioop. It is the practice in the Polish Army, as in all armies, 
to refer to a lieutenant colonel, by courtesy, as colonel? 

Mr. Furrex. That is right. 

Mr. Donpvero. Do you know anything more about this, personally? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. The train that we entrained in Kozielsk con- 
sisted of several carriages—there might have been up to five—and 
after we entrained, another group was brought into the station, and 
they were put in the remaining carriages. But we lost those car- 
riages somewhere on the way; where, I don’t know. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you see any other inscriptions besides the 
one that you described? 

Mr. Furrex. I personally didn’t. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was there anyone in your group who reported 
to you any other inscriptions that they saw? 

Mr. Furtrex. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What were they? Just tell us briefly: Were 
there any other inscriptions that were found by others in the group, 
in your group? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. Before we entrained, everybody was caHed 
out by name. We all had to kneel down. ‘Then we were called out, 
our names were called out. We answered “ Yes’’ and then we were 
taken and put in a compartment. And while we were waiting, in 
front of carriages, one of our men, whose name was Lieutenant Abram- 
ski, had noticed an inscription on the outside wall of the carriage, 
‘“Gniezdowo.”’ And he pointed it to Dr. Skotlewski, the dental 
surgeon, and said something to this effect: ‘‘Look, we are going to 
Gniezdowo.”” And that was heard by the Russian guard—we were 
surrounded by the guards—and he said——— 

(The witness made a statement in his native tongue.) 

Mr. Pucrnsxki. The witness, Mr. Chairman, has quoted in Polish, 
the guard, who spoke in Russian, as saying ‘‘they found out.” 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. And then he said, “How did you find it out?’’ 
And he was cross with Abramski. 

Abramski said, ‘‘ Well, it’s simple. Look.’’ And he pointed to the 
inscription on the carriage. That was the end of the incident. 

9374452—pt. 42 
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Mr. Macnrowicz. Where is Gniezdowo? 

Mr. Furrex. Well, I am not very good at graphy, but 
Gniezdowo is the station for Katyn, as far as I valdaeken 

Mr. O’Konskxt. The last station before Katyn, actually. 

Mr. Donprro. When you speak of the carriage you mean a railroad 
car, do you? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes, railroad car. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you present, waiting to get aboard yourself? 
Did you hear the conversation? 

Mr. Furrex. I didn’t hear the conversation. 

Mr. Fioop. Was it subsequently reported by one of your group? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes; by a friend of mine. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. O’Konskxt. Do you know the man who told you that? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes, I do. 

Mr. O’Kownsk1. Is he here in London? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes, he is in London. I can give you his telephone 
number and address. Y 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have just one other question. Did you see 
any of your comrades of those groups that preceded you on these 
trips in the cars, after they left your camp? 

Mr. Furtex. Never. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. Do you know of any in your group that ever 
saw any of them? 

Mr. Furrex. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, that was the last time? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes, that was the last; that is right. I received two 
post cards while I was in the army, from the families of men who were 
missing, asking me to help them in tracing them. 

Mr. Pucktnsk1. Mr. Furtek, what is that man’s name? 

Mr. Furrex. Skotlewski. 

Mr. Pvctnsxr. Do you know his first name? 

Mr. Furtex. Czeslaw. 

Mr. Foon. I think the record should show that during the course 
of the hearings in Washington and Chicago, a member of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Furcolo, repeatedly 
directed interrogations to other witnesses who were in Kozielsk as 
to whether or not they knew of the witness who is now testifying, by 
name and in person. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Donpero. No questions. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Furtek, from your experiences in the 
prison camp at Kozielsk and from the further testimony that you have 
outlined here, of your experiences and the statements which you heard 
made by your comrades and by Russian guards, would you be in a 
position to state your opinion as to who was responsible for the 
murders at Katyn? You can answer that yes or no. 

Mr. Furrex. Yes, of course, I can answer that. 

Chairman Mappen. Who, would you say, was responsible and com- 
mitted the massacres at Katyn? 

Mr. Furrex. Well, my personal and private opinion is that the 
murder was done by the Russians. 

Mr. O’Konskt. May I ask one more question, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Mappen. Proceed. 
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Mr. O’Konsx1. You have since seen descriptions of these bodies 
and the clothing that they wore when they were dug out of the graves 
at no mm, have you not? 

urTEK. That is right. 

Mr O’Konsx1. To your recollection, is that the way those people 
left the camp, dressed as they were found in the graves, with over- 
coats on, boots? 

Mr. Furrex. That is precisely the case. 

Mr. O’Kons«x1. In other words, the way they were found in the 
graves is exactly the way you saw them leaving the camp; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Furrtex. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Kownsxr. In April of 1940? 

Mr. Furrex. Yes. Because you must remember the climate 
should be taken into consideration. April in that part of Russia is 
quite a chilly and cold month. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Furtek, we wish to thank you for coming 
here and offering your testimony. 

Let me ask you this: You have not been promised any remuneration 
in any way, have you? 

Mr. Furrtex. I never expected it, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. The witness is excused. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. W. 


Just state your name for the record. 

Mr. W. I will state my name but not for publication, because I 
have relatives in Poland. 

(The witness stated his name for the information of the committee.) 

Chairman Mappen. I might state, for the record, that this witness, 
for the reason that he has relatives in Poland, wishes that his name 
be not recorded. However, for the record, I can state that the 
members of the committee have the name and address of the witness 
about to testify, and be will be referred to in the record as Mr. W., 
in accordance with his suggestion. 

Let me state, sir, that before you make your statement, it is our 
wish to advise you that any testimony that you may make that 
possibly might be interpreted by somebody as libel or slander will be 
your responsibility; that vou will be responsible for any statements 
of that kind that might develop into legal action against yourself, 
and, further, that the Government of the United States and the 
House of Representatives does not assume any responsibility in your 
behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings that may arise as 
a result of your testimony. 

Mr. W. I am aware of that. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you give in the hearing 
now in trial will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. W. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. I will say this, Mr. Witness: I would suggest 
that, if you can, you just narrate your statement very briefly and 
confine it to what you know regarding the Katyn massacre. It will 
aid the committee in conducting this hearing and help to dispose, in 
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better time, of the testimony of the great number of witnesses we 
expect to hear. 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

I had been brought to the Kozielsk camp in the first days of Novem- 
ber 1939. Later, 1 worked in the kitchen as a stoker, and I saw quite 
often, in the course of my duties, the Russian staff of the camp, both 
the administration of the camp and the civilians. When the dis- 
charging of the camp commenced on the 3d of April, and even before 
that—— 

Mr. Donpero. What year? 

Mr. W. 1940. 

There were plenty of rumors about our future. It was obvious 
that because of congestion and the lack of sanitary amenities, we 
conldn’t stay longer than just the first months in the spring, otherwise 
we would have been killed by epidemics and other things. One 
rumor had it that we would go to Germany. The second was that 
we would go to Poland, and the third rumor was that we would be 
simply transferred to another camp, in Russia. 

hese rumors, of course, were the result of the talks of the prisoners 
themselves, but those talks were made quite often in the front of the 
Soviet administration of the camp. 

The direction of the Soviet admimistration, | may mention here an 
Urbanowicz, who was the head of our economic department, I would 
say. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What do you mean by “our economic depart- 
ment”’? 

Mr. W. I mean the camp’s department. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He was a prisoner, though, was he? 

Mr. W. No. Urbanowicz was a member of the Soviet staff, and 
he just was responsible for our feeding, for our food. When we 
mentioned to him, we were seeking repudiation of those rumors, or 
his approval. They were various; they varied from time to time. 
He never denied anything, but he never confirmed anything, either. 

But I can remember that there was a talk that, “Oh, you will be 
welcomed by bands and you will go home.”’ That is definitely what 
I remember of those Soviet staffs saying about our future. 

When those batches of officers and other ranks and civilians were 
moving, they were given food for their journey. The instructions 
were to the effect—as I was in the kitchen, stoker—we noticed that 
the instructions were various. Some batches got better food or more 
plentiful, some not. And we simply could not make any idea where 
those prisoners were going. When we were looking from the inside of 
the camp, there was a hill in the camp. We couldn’t see more, only 
that the prisoners, when taken out of the wall of the camp, were taken 
by lorry and that was all. No news whatsoever returned back from 
them. 

Once we understood that there was a careful search of all of them 
leaving the camp, but we had no idea whatsoever whether we were 
going to Turkey or to Germany or to another camp. 

On the 26th of April my name was called, and I took my things. 

Chairman Mappen. 1940? 

Mr. W. 1940, of course. 

On the 26th of April 1940 I took my things. I joined the party. 
We were 107. The senior officer, I could see, was General Wolkowicki. 
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We were given food and then we were taken out to the little hut which 
was at the entrance of the wall. <A search of all of us was made. I 
mean we had to take off our shoes. We were to give up all sharp 
weapons. But still | managed to hide my knife in the tooth powder. 
T had a box of tooth powder and I managed to put my knife into the 
powder, and it went like that, the search did not notice it. 

After the search we were taken to a lorry in a very bad congestion, 
and under the threats of the guards, who pointed to us their guns, we 
had to kneel or sit in the lorry whether we could or not. We were 
taken to a railway siding, and when we were approaching that siding, 
1 remarked I noticed two railroad carriages, but prison carriages. 

This was the first time that we were carried in those carriages having 
the bars on their windows; before, we used to travel in cattle trucks, 
which was much rrore comfortable. 

I was put in a compartment with some other officers. We were 
15 or 16 in a compartment which usually is used for 8 persons. Being 
one of the youngest, | was put on the shelf. There were two levels 
of the shelves, one being, in this case, three seats to one shelf, and the 
second shelf, which was quite on the top of the carriage. And I 
couldn’t sit there even; I had to crouch or to lay. 

When I was laying there I noticed that there were various inscrip- 
tions on the roof of the coach—some in pencil, some definitely with 
the nail. I could read some Christian names; but I don’t remember 
them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When you say nail, you mean fingernail do you? 

Mr. W. Yes; because the nails were supposed to be taken away. 

I remember very well that there was an inscription saying: “Dis- 
embarking at Gniezdowo.”” It was in Polish, “‘Disembarking at rail- 
way station, Gniezdowo.”’ It was written in pencil and it was—I still 
can see—in a corner of the right-hand shelf, where I was lying. 

Mr. Donpero. How old are you now? 

Mr. W. I am now 39. 

The voyage was not very pleasant because we had in our compart- 
ment at least two men who were known for their Communist activities 
in the camps. One of them, by the way, was my colleague from the 
Army, a cadet officer, as I was, Kukulienski. 

Mr. Donpero. Pardon me, Mr. Witness; you have not told us 
what your rank was when you were taken prisoner. 

Mr. W. I was a cadet officer. 

And practically the whole time we were discussing and nearly 
worrying about our future and about our attitude toward the polities. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know what happened to Kukulienski 
later? 

Mr. W. He was taken to Moscow with Berling. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you mean Colonel Berling, who later became 
a part of the puppet government in Poland? 

Mr. W. That is right. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. And he is still there, as far as you know? 

Mr. W. Yes. 

Kukulienski went with him. Because I was in the same regiment 
with Berling before 1939, and Kukulienski kept company with 
Berling, and they went together to that villa. 

We traveled for about 2 days. I remember that we had passed a 
railroad station, Sukennice, and I remember that in the morning we 
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stopped at a station. We were tired and we didn’t pay too much 
attention. I remember it was a nice day, and suddenly Colonel 
Maramaja exclaimed that the station was Babenino and that a camp 
was nearby called Pawlizezew Bor. 

After several hours we were taken out of the railway carriages. We 
were put on the lorries. We traveled in the countryside for 2 hours 
also and were put in the camp called Pawlizczew Bor. Several days 
later we were joined by a group of 63 officers, candidate officers, and 
civilians, I think, who came from Starobielsk. 

I remember those figures very well because I was still in the kitchen 
and I had to make the appropriate number of meals. 

Then after, we were joined by a smaller group from Ostashkov and 
other groups, making up to nearly 400 people. We still believed then 
that all our colleagues were sent to another camp as we were, and as 
the accommodation was better, we thought that it was done in view 
of the difficulties at Kozielsk. And I must say that we were rather 
hopeful, as far as the near future was concerned. 

After several weeks we were told that we would move out of that 
camp, and I remember a Mr. Lacinski, with whom we became friendly, 
and who was from Kozielsk, as myself. This Mr. Lacinski, having told 
me that our Politruk, Alexandrovitch, assured him that we were going 
to another camp, bigger in size, more comfortable, as far as accommo- 
dation was concerned, and having a river. 

Mr. Fioop. By Politruk do you mean the Russian political com- 
misar? 

Mr. W. Alexandrovitch; who was at Kozielsk and then also, after, 
came to Griazowiec. 

And we were indeed once again put in the railway coaches, the 
same prison wagons, and this time the trouble was rather uneventful 
because we felt sure we had—the first time we had confidence that 
at last the Bolsheviks told us the truth and were sure that we were 
going to another camp. And this became truth; in June we were 
transferred to Griazowiec. 

Mr. Donpero. In June 1940? 

Mr. W. June 1940. Iremember that it was about the 18th because 
the news of the collapse of France caught us when we were on truck. 

Mr. F.Loop. After you left Griazowiec, you later on were permitted 
to join the Polish Army, and you did and you joined General Anders 
some place, and ultimately, after the war, you came here; is that 
correct? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You mentioned in your testimony that when you were 
in this prison car, you saw written on the roof of the car, or some place 
on the car, somehow or other, certain words. Will you write down 
what those words were that you saw, in Polish? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

(The witness wrote on a blank sheet of paper.) 

Mr. FLoop. The witness has written certain words on a blank 
piece of paper, and we will ask the interpreter to read into the record 
the Polish wording and translate it. 

Chairman Mappen. Read the Polish. 

Mr. Pucrnsktr. “Wysiadamy na stacji Gniezdowo.” 

The translation is: “ We are getting off at the station in Gniezdowo.” 

Mr. Fioop. Is that correct, Mr. Witness? 
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Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you sée any dates, that you remember? 

Mr. W. I don’t remember any dates, but the whole roof—there 
were sO many inscriptions. And, as a matter of fact, we did not 
realize then, as there was nothing which would give us some guidance 
or any specific news 

Mr. Fioop. But you remember this language in particular? 

Mr. W. This language I remember very clearly. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember any other words or phrases just as 
clearly? 

Mr. W. No, sir. I remember they were Christian names, but I 
wouldn’t remember whether it was a Janek or whatever it was. 

Mr. FLoop. You saw dates but are not sure? 

Mr. W. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Fioop. The reason it had significance at the time and you were 
interested in this was because you were interested in the station your- 
self; is that about right, is that it? 

Mr. W. As a matter of fact, we were even expecting, when we were 
put on the railway, that we would join at least some of our previous 
transport at the place of destination. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see any of the prisoners who were with 
you at Kozielsk, who left Kozielsk with you; to this date, have you 
seen them since? 

Mr. W. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you know of anybody who ever did? 

Mr. W. No; I don’t know of anybody who did. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. When was the first time you heard about them 
again? 

Mr. W. Only after the Germans had broadcast the news of the 
Katyn Forest in 1943. 

Mr. FLoop. And when you saw the list? 

Mr. W. When I saw some of the names. I remember very well the 
name of General Smorawinski, which was one of the first to be given, 
because I remember very well the moment how General Smorawinski 
was leaving Kozielsk. 

Mr. O’Konskt. In other words, you knew the people who left the 
camp? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konsxi. And when. you saw the list of people who were 
found in the Katyn graves, you recognized them as being the same 
people who left at that time? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Fioop. You were there the early part of November of 1939? 

Mr. W. 1939. 

Mr. FLoop. What part of the month, about? 

Mr. W. The Ist or the 2d of November it was. 

Mr. Froop. You were there in the very early days of the establish- 
ment of the Kozielsk camp? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you working in the kitchen all the time? 

Mr. W. Not all the time 

Mr. Fioop. Most of the time until you left in April? 

Mr. W. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Witness, in the light of what you now know 
as to the fate of some of your comrades at Kozielsk, do you have any 
explanation in your own mind as to why you were ‘spared their fate? 

Ir. W. No, sir. That is what always puzzled me when the fate 
of those other colleagues had become known. I can’t remember of any 
specific moment during my interrogations in the camp. I remember 
only that my last interrogation at Kozielsk camp was carried out by 
a woman, and I had just a conventional conversation with her. The 
interrogation made an impression on me that it was just a routine 
one, that they didn’t try to find out something new out of me. 

Mr. Macnrowrez. You were one of the younger officers, were you? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was there anything particular about the people 
that were with you; were they all younger officers? 

Mr. W. There was no rulé in accordance with which we could make 
a guidance that, for instance, there were just people coming from one 
part of Poland or one regiment, one service, or whatever it might be, 
whether they were blond or brunette. It was absolutely impossible 
to find any principle in accordance of which this choice of 107 people 
was made. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Did you see these boys leave the camp? As these 
groups left the camp, did you see them as they were dressed? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. They were dressed in the dress we usually had. 
Nobody had—TI don’t think there were lucky people who had more 
than one dress, which they were wearing on them. 

Mr. O’Konsxtr. There is no disagreement between the Germans 
and the Polish people as to how these soldiers were dressed when 
they were found in the graves. You have read the descriptions, 
have you not, about how these bodies were dressed that were found 
in the graves? 

Mr. W. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. Is that the way you saw them leave the camp? 

Mr. W. It is perfectly clear. And I may say that during Kozielsk, 
our stay in Kozielsk, all badges of rank were very carefully preserved. 

Mr. Donprro. Were they dressed in their uniforms of Polish 
officers? 

Mr. W. Yes; because I say when we were later in Griazowiec, 
we didn’t care so much for the badges. I mean our dress was being 
worn out and, obviously, we couldn’t replace the badges or something 
like that; so it was the custom not to wear badges if one could have 
them. 

Mr. Donpvero. Did they wear shoes, or boots? 

Mr. W. It depended. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You are speaking now about Griazowiec; but 
what was the state of your uniform at Kozielsk? 

Mr. W. It was in a fairly good condition I mean that some of the 
officers who had received the new uniforms, they were still wearing 
them and they were in a fairly good condition, because we were very 
careful about preserving our dress. I remember how we used to 
conserve and preserve our shoes, for instance, that we shined, to get 
some fat and to preserve, to put the fat on the shoes so that they would 
last longer, because we were well aware that we may not easily get 
new shoes. 

Chairman Mappen. Any further questions? 
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Mr. W. I have something more to add then. After we have been 
in Griazowiec, and when we were allowed to write to our families in 
Poland, which I did sometime in August 1940, among other replies 
to my letters I received one from one of my sisters, and one of the 
paragraphs of that letter read like this: ‘‘When you were in Kozielsk 
there was a cadet officer of the name” so-and-so—the name was given 
but I cannot remember now what the name was. ‘This cadet officer 
is the fiancée of a good friend of mine. Could you ask him to write 
to his fiancée because she is much worried about the lack of news 
from him.”’? I wrote back saying: ‘Unfortunately this cadet officer 
is not with me, but I am convinced that he must be in one of the 
eamps like ours, and I am sure he will write soon to his fiancée.” 

Chairman Mappen. Is there anything further now? 

Mr. W. I should like to emphasize the difference between when 
we were leaving Kozielsk and when we were leaving Pawlizczew Bor. 
As I said before, there were many rumors as far as our near future 
was concerned; and the Bolsheviks, who never told us the truth 
were keeping us in an atmosphere of uncertainty, and of never know- 
ing the truth. They kept the destination of Kozielsk perfectly in 
that atmosphere. They let us have our explanation, and they were 
sometimes only stirring up our imagination; whereas when we were 
leaving Pawlizezew Bor, through this Lacinski—who was, I would 
say, on speaking terms with this Alexandrovicz—we got the assur- 
ance and we got clear-cut information: “You are going to another 
camp, and you will be much better off there.”” That is the only time 
I can remember that the Polsheviks told us the truth. 

Chairman Mappen. Is there anything further regarding the mas- 
sacre? 

Mr. W. Maybe you have some questions? 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. Now considering your experience 
as a prisoner in these camps and all the extenuating circumstances, 
would you be in a position to state your personal opinion as to who 
committed the massacres at Katyn? 

Mr. W. In my own mind, and from the best of my knowledge of all 
the facts which were accompanying my 2% years in Russia, and all 
the circumstances, for me there was no doubt that those people dis- 
appeared in April and May 1940 directly after they had been taken 
out of Kozielsk, and that the first time when we realized it was 
October in 1941. 

Chairman Mapprn. Who did it? 

Mr. W. The Russians. 

Chairman Mappen. That isall. We wish to thank you for coming 
here to testify today. There has been nobody make any promises to 
you regarding any recompense or emoluments for coming here to 
testify, is there? 

Mr. W. No, sir. I would say that against many difficulties when 
I have. been trying to point to this affair in 1943, when I was in the 
Middle East, it was rather unpleasant to speak about this. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. We wish to thank you. 

I might state for the record that the witness now to be heard has 
relatives behind the iron curtain and prefers that his name be con- 
cealed from publicity ; but the committee has his name and address and 
are familiar with his authenticity. For the purpose of the record this 
witness will be identified as witness Mr. A. Proceed. 
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TESTIMONY OF WITNESS A. (THROUGH INTERPRETER, MR. ROMAN 
PUCINSKI), LONDON, ENGLAND 


Mr. Pucinsxi. This witness has indicated that because of his 
language difficulties he would like to have a translator. He also 
desires his identity be concealed because of relatives in Poland. 

Mr. FLoop. May I say for the record, in order that all witnesses 
have very clear understanding of the warnings that are being presented 
to them by the chairman of this committee, I think that in all cases 
the identical language should be read to each witness either by the 
chairman or by a representative of the committee, so that in all cases 
of witnesses the identical warning is the same on the record. Mr. 
Pucinski, will you read to the witness in Polish the translation of the 
warning that we give? Mr. Stenographer, take this on the record. 
This is the admonition to the witness. Before you make a statement, 
it is our wish that you ba advised that you would run the risk of 
action in the courts by anyone who considered he had suffered injury. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government 
of the United States and the House of Representatives do not assume 
any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as the result of the testimony. 

Mr. Puctnskt. The witness states that he understands that clearly. 

Chairman Mappren. Have him sworn. You solemnly swear by 
Almighty God that you will, according to your best knowledge, tell 
tha pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and will not 
conceal anything? 

Mr. A. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Mappen. Now you might state to the witness that he 
can proceed and tell just what he knows regarding the Katyn mas- 
sacres in his own words. Since the witness indicated he doesn’t want 
his name revealed, we will refer to him as Witness A even though 
his full identity is known to the committee. 

Mr. A. I arrived at the camp at Starobielsk on October 11 with a 
group of other Poles consisting of a few thousand. 

Chairman Mappen. In what vear? 

Mr. A. 1939—from Woloczyska. These were primarily Polish 
officers who had capitulated in Lwow according to an agreement 
reached between General Langner, of the Polish Army, and the 
Russian Marshal Timoshenko. I was merely attached to this trans- 
port. 

Mr. Fioop. In what capacity, in what rank? 

Mr. A. I was wounded and became a Russian prisoner on October 1. 

Mr. F.toop. What was your rank? 

Mr. A. I was a major. I remained at Starobielsk from October 
11, 1939, until April 25, 1940. During that time there was a con- 
stant procedure of segregating the officers at the camp through long 
examinations by NKVD officers from Moscow. They were selecting 
officers from the military police, officers from the border guard, officers 
from the Second Division, also chaplains of all faiths, judges and 
prosecutors. The interrogations and selectivity of these men lasted 
until December 1939. 

These specially selected officers were removed from the camp to an 
unknown destination, but the interrogations continued without end 
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until the end of January. In February we began to hear rumors 
that we would be removed from this camp to Germany according to 
a Russian-German agreement. In March we heard another rumor 
which was started by the Russian authorities that we will be taken 
into a neutral country, and on April 5 large-scale evacuation of the 
camp began. The first transport left on April 5. The evacuation 
proceeded in a very systematic manner in groups ranging from 250 
to 360 officers, who were loaded into specially prepared prison rail 
cars consisting in many instances of 37 cars. There were 75 men to 
acar. (The witness corrected the translation to indicate that there 
were two or three prison rail cars to each train and there were up to 
75 prisoners in each car.) Before our departure there was a very 
rigid inspection of the men. We were given bread and herring for 
the road. So our friends concealed various personal items including 
notes and knives—particularly knives, because knives were always 
very important—in between the bread and the herrings. At the 
gates before we left I noticed personally how the prison guards took 
away the bread and the herring from these men and gave them another 
piece of bread and herring. On April 25 I was summoned to a 
transport along with 65 others. From this group one other member 
had left by a previous transport, and another one was very seriously 
ill. So that day there were 63 of us who actually went to the railroad 
station. They were three-tier rail cars and I sat on the third tier. 
I noticed an inscription: “‘We are being removed or unloaded in 
Kharkov.” The inscriptions were written in pencil on the ceilings 
of the cars and on the walls. We, however, passed Kharkov and, 
by way of Orzel and the city of Zuchenice, we were brought to the 
railroad station at Babanino on May 1. From there, in two trucks 
we were taken to a camp at Pavlishchev Bor. There we met our 
comrades from Kozielsk and Ostashkov. We were very much sur- 
prised. I say particularly surprised, because this was a very small 
camp, in comparison, for instance, to Starobielsk, where there were 
4,000 of us. During the period of just a few days there arrived at 
this camp approximately 400 of us from these three camps. I pre- 
pared a list of those who survived from those three camps. I am 
presenting this list to the committee. 

Mr. O’Konskx1. By ‘‘the camps,” he means that those people came 
from Starobielsk, from Kozielsk, and from Ostashkov? 

Mr. A. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness has presented to the committee a docu- 
ment and I will ask to have this marked as ‘Exhibit 2’”’ by the stenog- 
rapher. 

(The document referred to was marked **Exhibit 2’’). 

I now show the witness exhibit 2 and ask him, is it true, as he 
stated, that this exhibit 2 is a list of the names of the fellow prisoners 
of the witness from the three camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostashkov, at Pavlishchev Bor with him, and he made the list of these 
names at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Mr. A. This list I had prepared at Cairo, but it does represent the 
400 men who did come from the three camps that you named. 

(Exhibit No. 2 follows:) 
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Mr. Fuioop. The exhibit will speak for itself. The first page of 
the exhibit indicates that what the witness has said is correct; but the 
point I want to make is that exhibit 2, which we are about to introduce 
on the record is a list of names of the survivors who were at Pavlishchev 
Bor and Griazowiec with this witness and who came from the three 
camps we have mentioned; is that correct? 

Mr. A. That is correct. Notations on that list were made by 
General Wolkowicki. 

Mr. Fioop. You prepared this list yourself and were associated in 
its preparation and notation by others; is that correct? 

Mr. A. No; I prepared this list personally, but I took advantage of 
the notes that had been made by General Wolkowicki. 

Mr. Fuioop. A translation of the first page of exhibit 2, which is 
written in Polish, confirms the statement the witness has just made. 
Now, in order to save time, I want to get this information from this 
witness through the interpreter. Ask the witness: he has heard of the 
Katyn massacre? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. He knew that there were some 4,000 Polish officers at 
Kozielsk? 

Mr. A. There were more than 4,000. 

Mr. Fioop. He knows that there were some 4,000 bodies discovered 
at Katyn? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. For the purpose of this discussion we will not use 
exact and precise figures, which the record already has. 

Mr. A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Has the witness heard or read at any time—and you 
can tell him that we have evidence which supports these statements— 
that the prisoners in batches being taken from Kozielsk were taken 
in the same kind of cars that his batch were taken from at Starobielsk? 

Mr. A. The same kind of cars were used at Starobielsk. 

Mr. Fioop. Has the witness heard or read in any accounts or con- 
versations he has had in connection with Katyn that the same kind of 
writings that he told us he saw on the prison cars which took him from 
Starobielsk, only using different destinations, were found on the roofs 
of the prison cars transporting the prisoners from Kozielsk? 

Mr. A. When we arrived from these three camps at Pavlishchev 
Bor we began to discuss our respective trips and exchange our obser- 
vations on those trips. 

Mr. Fioop. As the result of the conversations had at Pavlishchev 
Bor and Woloczysko with prisoners from Kozielsk and Ostashkov, 
this witness found out that similar writings were on other prison cars 
from the other camps? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I am interested now only in the writings on the cars 
that the witness saw from Starobielsk. Will you ask the witness to 
write down on a piece of paper what he saw on the car leaving Staro- 
bielsk. The witness, in the presence of the committee, wrote the fol- 
lowing on a piece of paper, and we will ask the interpreter to read the 
Polish on to the record and then translate it into the record. 

The InrERPRETER. The Polish is as follows: ‘“‘Wysadzono nas w 
charkowie’’. The translation is: “We are being unloaded at Kharkov.’’ 
Mr. Flood, I think I want to point out here that the wording of, the 
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English translation is almost identical and similar to the translation 
of the previous witness. 

Mr. FLoop. That does not make any difference. I am only in- 
terested in what the words were. The words will speak for them- 
selves. Mr. Chairman, | have pursued this last line of questioning 
for this purpose: in the entire investigations that have been made by 
this committee and other committees heretofore with reference to the 
fate of Polish military and civilian prisoners of various categories at. 
the Russian privon camps at Kozielsk and so on, there is considerable 
evidence as to the fate of the prisoners at Kozielsk. There is little, 
if any, evidence as to the fate of the prisoners who have not vet been 
discovered alive from the camps at Starobielsk or Ostashkov. I 
would like the attention of the committee to the following analogy: 
we have quite a good deal of testimony describing certain writings 
found upon the prison cars taking the Polish prisoners from the camp 
at Kozielsk. Those writings indicate that those prison cars were 
stopped at and the prisoners unloaded from the cars at the railroad 
station for the town of Katyn, and it was the practice of prisoners in 
these cases and in many others to leave those writings as information 
for their friends who might follow. It is clear from the testimony 
that the prisoners taken ome Kozielsk on these prison cars were later 
disposed of at Katyn. Since so far we have no evidence of what 
happened to the missing prisoners from Starobielsk, it is interesting to 
observe that the prisoners from the camp of Starobielsk were taken 
from the same in about the same number of batches with about the 
same number of prisoners to a batch; were inspected in the same way 
that they were at Kozielsk; were placed in the same kind of cars that. 
the prisoners in Kozielsk were placed in and were transported follow- 
ing the same series of rumors as to destinations that were experienced 
by the prisoners at Kozielsk. This witness describes the marking on a. 
car which says that the prisoners taken from Starobielsk were being 
disembarked at the station of Kharkov. I suggest that it is a perfect 
analogy to indicate that the prisoners from Starobielsk were disposed 
of in the vicinity of Kharkov in the same manner that the prisoners. 
from Kozielsk were disposed of in the vicinity of the railroad stations 
mentioned by witnesses from the Kozielsk camp, namely, Gniezdovo. 
If it is so, that the guilty party of this case was Soviet Russia, this per- 
mits the theory that special execution depots were set up for various 
geographic areas for the disposal of prisoners from camps within that 
area, and that at sometime or other, if the circumstances would ever 
permit an investigation of the area geographically surrounding 
Xharkov as took place surrounding Katyn, it could conceivably pro- 
duce the answer as to the fate of the missing officers from Starobielsk. 

Do I understand you to say you have some other comments to make 
in connection with Kharkov? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Will you tell us what that is? 

Mr. A. After we arrived at Kharkov, our train car was not dis- 
connected from the train, but a porter-came by and he began cleaning 
out our car. I began a discussion with him and asked him, ‘Are we 
going to proceed further?’”’ He replied in Russian, ‘Your people 
previously had been unloaded here.” 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Chairman, I have been advised by the interpreter 
that this witness has some additional testimony having to do with his 
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being taken subsequently by the Russians to Moscow to a place 
known as Villa of Bliss. I am advised and have been presented with 


certain documents purporting to be statements heretofore made by 


the witness to authorized representatives of the so-called London 
Polish Government. These are in Polish and should later be trans- 
lated. I am advised that there is present the custodian of these 
documents of the so-called Polish London Government who is prepared 
to identify them. Will vou mark for identification these two docu- 
ments Nos. 3 and 4. 

(The documents referred to were marked by the stenographer 
“Exhibit 3” and “Exhibit 4’’.) 

I now show the witness exhibits 3 and 4 and ask him whether or 
not these are statements which he gave to authorized representatives 
of the so-called London Polish Government. 

(The witness examined exhibits 3 and 4.) 

Mr. Macnrowicz. He does not have to read it all; just identify it. 

The Inrerpreter. The witness says exhibit 4 is a proper document 
and a report made by him. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer is “Yes’’? 

Mr. Puctnskr. Yes, the exhibit 3 is his own personal document. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The witness states that it is his own personal 
account of what happened to him when he was in Russian hands? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. Will you ask the witness to step down for a minute, 
and ask the other man to take the chair. 

(Notrr.—Exhibits 3 and 4 later were withdrawn from the record 
when exhibits 5 and 6, photostatic copies of exhibits 3 and 4 were 
introduced at the conclusion of this witness’s testimony.) 


TESTIMONY OF JERZY LUNKIEWICZ, 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, this witness is being called solely, I 
think, to identify the custody of the documents which we have been 
discussing. 

Mr. Lunxrewicz. I am not a witness; I am rather an expert. 

Chairman Mappen. You solemnly swear by Almighty God that you 
will, according to your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth and will not conceal anything? 

Mr. Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you been and are you identified with the so-called 
London Polish Government in any way? 

Mr. Lunxrewicz. Yes; I am in the service of the Polish London 
Government in London. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibits Nos. 3 and 4 which you have 
just heard identified and discussed by the witness who has just 
stepped from the stand. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lunxrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you identify these as having been handed by you 
to me? 

Mr. Lunkrewicz. Yes;I do. These exhibits are in my custody for 
many years. 

Mr. Foon. As a representative of the Polish Government, exhibits 
3 and 4 have been in your custody until such time as you presented 
them to me this morning; is that correct? 
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Mr. Lunxtewicz. Yes. 
Mr. Fuioop. That is all; thank you; step down. Now will Mr. A. 
step back into the chair. 


TESTIMONY OF WITNESS A—Resumed - 


Mr. Macurowicz. Now, Witness, sometime in October[1940 were 
you taken from Griazowiec to Moscow? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. How large a group was there with you? Were 
there seven of you? 

Mr. A. Just 1 second and I will give you the answer. [The witness 
looked at documents.] There were seven. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were those all high-ranking officers? 

Mr. A. One colonel, four lieutenant colonels, one major. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were not there two colonels? 

Mr. A. And one more colonel. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Two colonels, four lieutenant colonels, and 
yourself, the major—the lowest ranking officer? 

Mr. A. Yes; 1 was. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And, without going into detail as to the others 
who were there, one of those in that group was the Colonel Zygmunt 
Berling of whom we have heard testimony; am I right? 

Mr. A. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. From what you later learned, is it true that this 
group of officers of which you were a member was to be made the 
nucleus of the officers of the new Polish Army; is that correct? 

Mr. A. It is. That was true; that was the purpose of this group; 
but shortly thereafter some of the members of this group began to 
drop out. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But the purpose, as you later understood, of 
having transported this group of seven to Moscow was to create the 
nucleus of a new Polish Army? 

Mr. A. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. After you arrived in Moscow, did you per- 
sonally participate in any discussions with any high ranking Russian 
officers, and, if so, with whom? 

Mr. A. The first discussion I had was at Butelka, which was a gaol, 
and there I spoke to a high Russian NK VD officer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you remember his name? 

Mr. A. His name was Jegorow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was your conversation with him? 

Mr. A. He merely took a deposition as to my background. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In the course of the discussion did he attempt 
to find out whether or not you bad any political affiliations? 

Mr. A. No; they did not talk to me on that subject. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Subsequent to that did you have any conver- 
sations with any other high ranking Russian officers? 

Mr. A. After we were transferred from the prison at Butelka to 
the prison called Lubianka 

Mr. Macurowicz What happened at Lubianka? 

Mr. A. First they interrogated the oldest officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Before we go into that, do you speak Russian? 

Mr. A. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. And when you refer to conversations, either to 
those to which you have already referred or those which you will 
discuss in the future, in what language were those discussions? 

Mr. A. They talked to us only in Russian. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You were talking about the conversations 
between the high-ranking officers and NK VD officers; is that correct? 
Mr. A. I talked with only two of them—Jegorow and Mirkulow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When did you talk to Mirkulow? 

Mr. A. I talked to Mirkulow during the latter part of October. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who was Mirkulow? 

Mr. A. He introduced himself to me as the Minister of the Security 
of the Interior—State Security. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In this discussion this committee is particularly 
interested in what had been said in relation to the officers who were 
killed at Katyn. 

Mr. A. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you tell us whether, in the course of vour 
discussion with Mirkulow, anything was said about the fate of the 
lost officers? 

Mr. A. First I must tell you the discussion with Beria. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There was a discussion with Beria in which you 
did not participate; is that correct? 

Mr. A. No, I did not, but I was told immediately about it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. We will get to that later; I will get to that 
point of the discussions with Beria, but I want first to find out what 
your personal discussions with Mirkulow were. 

Mr. A. At these discussions with Mirkulow there was present 
another Russian officer, who did not introduce himself to me, but who 
I believe was named Rajchman. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was your discussion with these last 
officers? 

Mr. A. He asked me if I could command an artillery brigade. I 
told him “Yes.” I told him that the number of cannon in a brigade 
like that of artillery would not make too much difference to me; but 
I asked him “From where will we get other officers, since there are 
no artillery officers in Griazowiec.’”’ I asked him if we could not get 
any Polish officers from either Starobielsk or Kosielsk. To this I 
received a reply from Mirkulow: ‘‘We have committed an error.” 

Mr. Macurowicz. I want to get the whole statement: What else 
did he say? 

Mr. A. “‘We have committed an error. These men are not avail- 
able. We will give you others.” 

Mr. Macurowicz. That was the conversation in which you per- 
sonally participated with Mirkulow? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. When was that, approximately? 

Mr. A. This was in the latter part of October. 

Mr. Macurowicz. 1940? 

Mr. A. 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you inquire from Mirkulow why these 
officers were not available? 

Mr. A. No; I did not ask him any further questions. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he say anything else with relation to these 
officers in Starobielsk? 
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Mr. A. No; that I do not recall at this time. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Did you have any other conversations personal- 
ly with any other high ranking Russian officers regarding these lost 
comrades of yours from Storobielsk and Kozielsk? 

Mr. A. No; I did not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, I think you mentioned also the fact that 
some of this group of seven which went with you to Moscow had con- 
versations with Beria; is that correct? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. First of all, identify who Beria is; who is Beria? 

Mr. A. Beria is a Minister of the Home Police. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He was a Minister of the NKVD; is that cor- 
rect—at that time? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. That is the Interior Police? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. He is now Vice Premier of Russia? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You were not present during that conversation, 
were you? 

Mr. A. No; I was not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know when it took place? 

Mr. A. These were before my discussions by a few days. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Sometime in October 1940? 

Mr. A. Yes; after the 10th of October 1940. 

Mr. Macunrowicz. Do you know who were those who participated 
in that discussion other than Beria? 

Mr. A. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who were they? 

Mr. A. Lieutenant Colonel Berling; Colonel Gorezynski; Lieutenant 
Colonel Bukojenski; and Lieutenant Colonel Tyszynski. 

Ree Macurowicz. How did you learn of these discussions and 
when? 

Mr. A. Beria first invited them to his office and then he invited 
them for dinner. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How did you find out about this discussion, and 
when? 

Mr. A. Lieutenant Colonel Gorczynski told me of these discussions 
when he returned that night. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That same night? 

Mr. A. Yes. He suggested to me that we go to the wash room, 
because he wants to tell me something very important. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he then tell you? 

Mr. A. We knocked on the door and were released from our cells 
to go to the washroom. We sat down on the stools in the washroom, 
and he proceeded to tell me of his conversations earlier that evening 
with Beria. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, that was the same evening as 
the conversations took place? 

Mr. A. They returned after midnight; so this was early in the 
morning. 

Mr. Macurowricz. A few hours after the conversations? 

Mr. A. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Will you tell us exactly what he related to you 
as to the conversations with Beria? 

Mr. A. He said that there was a discussion proposing the formation 
of a Panzer division. Beria said that he wants-to form or organize a 
Panzer fist. To this Berling asked or inquired: ‘‘And where will we 

et officers? I would want to have my officers from Starobielsk and 
from Kozielsk.”” Ostashkov did not enter into the conversation 
because Ostashkov had primarily border police and guards. To this 
Beria replied—in Russian, of course—that ‘‘We have committed a 
great blunder’; and he repeated that twice: ‘We have made a great 
mistake; we have made a great mistake.”’ 

Mr. Macurowicz. What else was said there? 

Mr. A. The conversation was extremely interesting and among 
other things he gave this detail: he took them to large map—a military 
map. He pointed to this large map and he pointed to the Ukraine 
and he said: ‘“‘We will retreat in the Ukraine and we will attack from 
the north.” 

Mr. Macurowricz. When Beria said “We have made a mistake: we 
have made a great mistake,’’ did he indicate to these Polish officers 
to whom he was talking what he was referring to? 

Mr. A. The mistake was made with the Polish officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And Colonel Gorezynski, in his conversation 
with you, indicated that that was the way he understood that? 

Mr. A. Yes; that is the way he understood it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And, so far as you know, that is the way the 
others who participated in that conversation understood it also? 

Mr. A. Yes; the same way. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you ever discuss that conversation with any 
of the other three Polish officers who participated in it? 

Mr. A. In this prison you had to be extremely careful and cautious. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then you did not discuss it with Berling or 
Bukojenski? 

Mr. A. And until some additional officers arrived at this camp from 
Kozielsk No. 2, I related my discussions with Berling to Captain—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have discussions with Berling? 

Mr. A. No—with Beria. I related my discussions with Gorezynski 
to Captain Lopianowski, whom I trusted unequivocally. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you discuss this conversation with Colonel 
Berling? 

Mr. A. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you discuss it with Lieutenant Colonel 
Bukojenski? 

Mr. A. No; because he was to me the most suspected of the group. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Suspected of Communist affiliation? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you discuss it with Tyszymski? 

Mr. A. No, I did not. It was extremely difficult to discuss these 
things with him, because he was for close collaboration with the 
Russians. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you ever have any other discussions with 
any other high ranking Russian officers regarding the fate of these 
officers? 

Mr. A. I did discuss this with General Przezdziecki when we were 
brought to the Ukraine. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, you related to him the conversa- 
tion which you reported to us a few minutes ago? 

Mr. A. Yes, but that was after, of course, we were removed from 
the villa. We did not want to cooperate with the Russians. Gor- 
czynski and myself did not want to participate in these cooperations, 
when we learned that they are starting to send us Communists into 
this unit that was to be formed and when they demanded of us that we 
cooperate and work with Wanda Wasileska. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Wanda Wasileska was one of the Polish coopera- 
tors with the Russians? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So far as the officers in Katyn are concerned 
or any of the Polish lost officers, you had no other discussions with 
any other high ranking officers; am I right? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I now ask the stenographer to make as exhibits 5 and 
6 these two documents. I show the witness exhibits Nos. 5 and 6 
and I ask him if exhibit No. 5, which is a photostatic copy of exhibit 
No. 3, is a proper reproduction of No. 3? 

Mr. A. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Fioop. I show the witness exhibit No. 6, and ask him whether 
or not exhibit No. 6, which is a photostatic copy, is an exact repro- 
duction of exhibit No. 4? 

Mr. A. Yes; they are, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. Will you ask the witness to step down from the chair 
for a minute? I am now recalling to the witness stand the witness 
Jerzy Lunkiewicz. 


TESTIMONY OF JERZY LUNKIEWICZ 


Mr. Fioop. I show the witness exhibits Nos. 5 and 6, and ask him 
if they are photostatic copies of exhibits Nos. 3 and 4, which he 
presented to me this morning. 

Mr. Lunxrewrcz. Yes, they are. 

Mr. FLoop. We now return to this witness exhibits Nos. 3 and 4, 
and offer for the record exhibits Nos. 5 and 6. 

(Exhibits 5 and 6 follow:) 
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[Translation copy] 


Lt. Col. Artillery Corp, (Blank) 


STATEMENT 
Born: 5 Sept. 1897, in LUKANOWICE, county BRZESKO, wojew. KRAKOW, 


’ certificate of completed secondary education issued in 1919 in DEBICA, of Roman 
» Catholic religion, married, two children with wife in Poland. Completed British 
Staff College in Haifa, Palestine in 1946 with a British diploma P. 8. C. 


> 6. VIII. 1914—Volunteered to the Polish Legions and assigned to 2-nd Infantry 


Reg. of Legionaires, 


3 28. X 1914—dangerously wounded, 


1918—Austrian Army—Artillery, 


1. XI. 1918—1-st Artillery Legionaires Regiment, 


% 24. XII. 1918—Commissioned as 2/Lieut., 


©31. VIL 1920—wounded, 


312. 1X. 1939—wounded, 


1939—I went to war as commanding officer of the 3-rd hovitzer battery 
attached to the 41-st Infantry Division /General PIEKARSKI/— 
I remained with this division throughout the campaign until 
the capitulation which took place on the 27-th of Sept. 1939 in the 
vicinity of KRASNOBROD. In an endeavour to break through 
enemy occupied country towards Hungary with a part of my 
battery I covered the distance from TYSZOWIEC to MOS- 
CISKA hear PRZEMYSL, 

25. VIII. 1941—Jointed the Polish Army in the U. S. S. R.., 


51. 1. 1942—appointed commanding officer of the 6-th Field Artillery Regi- 


ment in the U. S. S. R. within the 6-th Infantry Division, 


Sin June and August 1944 wounded in Italy. 


* October 1944 appointed 1-st Artillery Staff Officer of the 3-rd Corps, 


1. IIT. 1946 to 15. VIII. 1947 Director of Independant Dept. in the Higher 
r 


= Institute of Military Studies /I.W.S.W./, 


: 3. XII. 1947—commissioned with the P.R.C. /Polish Resettlement Corps/ Ref. 


No. 13751/P.R.C. and appointed Director of Archives No. 3. 
On the 1-st of October 1939 I was taken prisoner by the Russians together with 


S the staff of my battery, in the vicinity of the village PODLISKI in the county 
MOSCISKA. I was taken via LWOW to WOLOCZYSKA from where on the 
» 11-th of October 1939, I was deported with a transport of a few thousand Polish 


officers to the Starobielsk camp. On the 25-th of April 1940, with a group of 


) other officers I was transferred to PAWLISZCZEW BOR near JUCHNOW and, 


4 


» on the 9-th October 1940, we were sent from t 


B from there, on the 13-th of June 1940 to the N. K. V. D. camp in GRIAZOWIEC. 
) On the 8-th of October 1940 I was sent together with a group of 6 staff officers, 


to the BUTYRKI prison in MOSCOW. 

Our group consisted of: 

1/Col. GORCZYNSKI /Engineer Corps./, 
S. C. Col. KUNSTLER STANISLAW, /Artillery Corps./, 
. 8. C. Lt./Col. BERLING ZYGMUNT, /Infantry Corps./, 
t./Col. BUKOJEMSKI LEON, /Artillery Corps./, 
C. Lt./Col. MORAWSKI MARJAN,/Artillery Corps./, 
. 8. C. Lt./Col. TYSZYNSKI LEON, /Engineer Corps./, 


« 


Porm 09 dD 


a-ha} ede- a) 


; 


« 7/Mjr. LIS JOZEF,/Artillery Corps./. 


We were taken to Moscow in a 3-rd class eee arose of a passenger train and 

e station in a prison van to the 

BUTYRKI prison where, without being searched, we were placed together in a 

large cell. Food and treatment were good although strictly in accordance with 
prison regulations, 

INTERROGATIONS AND TALKS: with certain from among our group of 

officers were carried on by NARKOM MIERKULOW and by N. K. V. D 


» Lt./Col. JEGOROW. I had only a short talk with JEGOROW during which he 


told me that I had an opinion of a talented artillery officer and asked me whether 
I want to fight against the Germans. Our conversation ended upon my giving a 
positive answer to this question. Two days later we were transferred in a pas- 
sanger car to the LUBIANKA prison. Col. KUNSTLER remained alone in the 
cell in BUTYRKI. 

ELUBIANKA: Several conversations took place with BERJA to which were 


4 called only GORCZYNSKI, BERLING, BUKOJEMSKI and TYSZYNSKI. 
» BERJA entertained them with a supper at which congac was served; there was 


93744—52—pt. 4 —-5 
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talk about the organisation of a Polish armoured brigade and about a not far off 
war with Hitler; that in the UKRAINE the Russians will retreat till the Volga 
whence a decisive offensive will be launched. To BERLING’S question of where 
to find so many officers and whether our comrades from STAROBIELSK and 
KOZIELSK were not available BERJA uttered the words: “WE COMMITED 
A MISTAKE’/“MY ZDIELALI OSHIBKOU’/. Col. GORCZYNSKI re- 
peated to me these words the same evening or maybe it was on the morning after 
when I was with him in the toilet room. 

MY CONVERSATION WITH MIERKULOW: After 14 days I was led and 
shoved through a cupboard into MERKULOW’S office. He watched me in 
silence until the coming of General RAJCHMAN. The latter asked me unex- 
pectedly: “Are you a member of the Intelligence Service?” /“Wy nie robotnik 
wtorawa otdielenia?’’/. I denied—although in the years 1925-1930 and 1934 
1935 I worked in fact as an officer in the Intelligence Service in its branch directed 
against Germany. After which MERKULOW asked me whether I was capable 
of commanding a regiment and larger units. I answered in the affirmative and 
then I asked the question: ‘Will the officers from STAROBIELSK be available 
because in the GRIAZOWIEC camp there were only few left. To which I got 
the following answer from MIERKULOW: “No, don’t count on these. A certain 
mistake had taken place. We shall find others”. /“Etych nie patuczytie-wyszta 
kakaja to oshibka, drugich najdom”’/. At the time, in October 1940, I presumed 
that these officers had been sent back to territories occupied by the Reich. It 
was only in February 1941 when I received several enquiries in letters from 
Poland asking what had happened with the inmates of STAROBIELSK that 
I began to feel strong suspicions about the whole case. 

THE JOURNEY TO MALACHOWKA: On the 1-st of November 1940 we 
were transfered from LUBIANKA to a villa in MALACHOWKA where we were 
placed in rooms in twos. The food was of a type served in best boarding houses 
in Zakopane. We had our own kitchen, own bathroom, luxurious cutlery and 
crockery, a separate cook and a maid. We were given a few Polish books and a 
lot of Russian literature to read. A few days later Col. MORAWSKI was sent 
back to BUTYRKI prison on account of a memorandum he wrote in the matter 
of the organisation of the Polish Army, the creation of the Polish Committee and 
the future Russian-Polish frontier. 

THE ARRIVAL OF OTHER GROUPS OF OFFICERS: In December 1940 a 
group of officers froom GRIAZOWIEC arrived whose members had obvious 

rocommunist inclinations. To this group belonged Col. DUDZINSKI KAZI- 
MIERZ, Cpt. ROZEN-ZAWADZKI, Flight Lieut. WICHERKIEWICZ 
TADEUSZ, Vieut. of the reserve IMACH, and SZCZYPIORSKI and ensign 
KUKULINSKI. Towards the end of December 1940 arrived a few more officers 
formerly interned in LITHUANIA, namely Cpt. LOPIANOWSKI NARCYZ, 
Liut. SEEWIERSKI, Lieut. TOMALA, and Lieut. X. 

With the arrival of the new groups the entire atmosphere changed immediately 
and took on a pro-communist aspect. Studies of regulations were introduced 
which had to be translated from Russian. N. K. V. D. Lt./Col. JEGOROW’S 
visits became frequent during which he held long conferences with col. BERLING. 
One day, in answer to a question put to him by Cpt. LOPIANOWSKI, JEGOROW 
-_ that in all 15% of the Poles from Polish territories had been deported to 

ussia. 

POLITICAL SCISSIONS: Following a suggestion put forward by the com- 
munist group—SZCZYPIORSKI, IMACH, WICHERKIEWICZ and ZAWAD- 
ZKI—who requested that the portraits of LENIN and STALIN be hung in the 
dining room—a general voting took place at which LOPIANOWSKI and I voted 
against this proposal while ensign KUKULINSKI threw in a blank card. 

During a discussion on the problem of the U. 8. 8. R. in the presence of all of 
us I pointed to a map of Europe and said that the attitude of the U. 8. S. R. 
towards Poland is best expressed by this map on which half of Poland had been 
already included for good within the boundaries of the U. 8. 8. R. a thing which 
had not been printed even in respect of Abissinia which was occupied by the 
Italians.—Hearing this BERLING wanted to beat me up, called me a swine and 
a fascist. Some time later Lt./Col. DUDZINSKI suggested that we write a decla- 
ration of collaboration with the editorial office of the “NOWE WIDNOKREGI!” 
/‘“New Horisons’’/ and a lively discussion ensued during which Cpt. LOPIANOW- 
SKI declared that he wished to be taken back to prison. Once again a voting 
was held at which Col. GORCZYNSKI, and Cpt. LOPIANOWSKI and I voted 
against the idea. 
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On the 25-th of March 1941, I was transfered together with Cpt. LOPIANOW- 
SKI back to the BUTYRKI prison. On the way there in LUBIANKA, 
N. K. V. D. Lt./Col. JEGOROV beat me up and kicked me. In April 1941 we 
were taken together with 21 other officers to a camp in GLINSKIJ MONASTYR 
near PUTYWL in the UKRAINE. On June the 22-nd 1941 we were sent back 
to GRIAZOWIEC where we were kept however in isolated quarters and allowed 
to join the other group of officers only towards the end of August 1941. 

I request that everything that I have stated above to be treated as court 
evidence and I wish to draw the attention to my former statements made in the 
Near Eastin BAGDAD and * * * /illegible/ * * *. 

Everything I have said above is true to the best of my conscience and of my 
memory. 


FOXLEY n/r HERFORD, 


ENGLAND, 
15-th of April 1948. 


(Blank) Lt./Col. of the Art. 
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[Translation copy] 
The 13-th Field Court Martial, 
of the J. W. 8. W. Command, 


Recorp oF THE HEARING oF WITNESS 


In the field, 23-rd December, 1945, started at 11 a. m. 
In the case against: 
In the presence of: Cpr. Auditor LUCZYWEK JAN, 


Recorded by: Sergeant ROZMARYNOWSKI JAN. 


After having been cautioned in accordance with Para. 81 of the Military Pena; 
Code about the responsability for giving false evidence the witness stated: 
Surname and Christian name: Lieut. Col. 

Date and place of birth: 5.1X.1897, LUKANOWICE, county of BRZESKO, 
Religion: Roman Catholic, 

Civil status: married, 

Profession: regular officer, 

Rank: Lieut. Col. Artillery Corps, 

Unit and allotment: Staff College, Haifa M. E. F., 

Residence in Poland: Ostr6w Mazowiecka, 

Present residence: Haifa, Staff College, 

Relationship to defendant and/or other persons concerned with the case: 

Advised about his right to withhold answers pertaining to circumstances re- 
ferred to in Para. 80 of the Mil. Penal Code declares that he will not avail himself 
of this right. 

The witness then testified as follows: 

In peace time I held, in the rank of a major, the post of Commander of the 2-nd 
Battery in the 18 Light Artillery Reg. in Ostr6w Mazowiecka. I went to war on 
the 11-th Sept. 1939, as Commander of a Battery of the 51-st L. A. Reg. attached 
to the 41-st Infantry Division under the command of General Piekarski. On the 
12-th Sept. 1939, I was wounded in a battle near Zelech6w. However I retained 
the command of the battery of howitzers attached to our division until the day of 
capitulation which took place on the 27-th Sept. 1939 in the district of Krasnobréd. 
From the 27-th Sept. till the 1-st of Oct. I tried to break through with part of my 
battery to Southern Poland. On the 1-st of Oct. 1939 I found myself surrounded 
in the neighborhood of Sambor and I was taken prisoner by the Bolsheviks. 

I was transported first to Lwéw and then to Wotoczyska where I was joined to a 
transport of a few thousand Polish officers / from the capitulation of Gen. 
Langner /. On the 11-th of Oct. 1939 I found myself in the Starobielsk camp / 
about 3.800 officers /. At the time of the disbandment of the camp I was trans- 
fered on the 25-th of April 1940 to a camp in Pawliszezew Bor from where again, 
after six weeks, I was sent to the Griazowiec camp in the Wologda district. On 
the 10-th of October 1940 I was transferred to the Butyrki Prison in Moscow 
together with: P. 8. C. Col. Kutistler, Col Gorezyéski, P. 8. C. Lieut. Col. Berling, 
P. 8. C. Lieut. Col. Tyszyfiski, P. 8. C. Lieut. Col. Morawski and Col. of the 
Artillery Corps Bukojemski. In the Butyrki prison we were interrogated each of 
us separately. My questioner was Lieut. Col. of the N. K. V. D. Jegorov who 
asked me about my experiences as a battery commander in the fight against the 
Germans. He also asked me whether I was willing to fight on against the Germans 
to which I answered that I cannot imagine a Pole who would not be willing to 
fight them. After which I was sent back to my cell. After another few days we 
were transfered in a passenger car to the Lubianka prison. We were taken there 
by the commander of the Lubianka prison, N. K. V. D. Col. Mironov. In the 
Lubianka I was once asked whether I had at any time served in the II-nd Section 
/Intelligence/. I denied it and stated that I had always served as an officer of the 
Artillery Corps although, in truth, from 1925 to 1930 and from 1934 to 1935 I had 
been posted as an officer of the [I-nd Section in Poznat, Katowice and Bydgoszcz. 

I would like to mention that before my departure to Moscow I was instructed 
by Gen. Wolkowicki and P. 8. C. Lieut. Col. Domed to observe closely everything 
I was going to see and not to put my signature to any documents. 

Towards the end of October 1940, Narkom. Berja invited Col. Gorezyfiski and 
Lieut. Cols. Berling, Tyszyfiski and Bukojemski to a party. After coming back 
from it they told us that they had been treated with food and brandy. Moreover 
they stated that: 

1/ Berja spoke about war with Germany in the near future, and pointed to 4 
map of Southern Russia saying:—‘We shall retreat till the Volga and we shall 
strike at the Germans from the direction of the North Caucasus. 

2/ That Russia was going to form a Polish armoured army and when one of the 
present officers remarked that for this purpose the officers of the camps of Kozielsk, 
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Starobielsk and Ostaszkéw will be needed Berja replied: ‘‘We made a mistake, 
yes, we made a mistake’. /' ‘My azdielali oshibkou, da zdielali oshibkou’’/. 

On the 1-st of November 1940 we were transfered to an isolated villa in the 
neighborhood of Moscow. There we were supplied with a number of Polish and 
Russian books and some Russian service regulations. 

In December a group of Polish communist officers joined us /Cpt. Zawadzki, 
2/Lieut. Imach, 2/Lieut. Szezypiérkowski, Flight Lieut. Wicherkiewicz and ensign 
Kukulifiski/ and later on a few officers from the Kozielsk camp formerly interned 
in Lithuania. Various discussions ensued. During one of them, pointing to a 
map, I said to Berling that the lack of Poland on that map should give to us, 
Poles, sufficient indication of Russia’s attitude towards Poland. There was also 
the question of hanging Stalin’s portraits on the walls to which I objected. 
Further to that we were coaxed to signing a declaration of collaboration with 
Wanda Wasilewska. I refused to sign this declaration as did Cpt. Lopianowski 
Narcyz. After which I was removed to Lubianka where N. K. V. D. Lieut. Col. 
Jegorov threatened me in various ways. Later I found myself back in the 
Butyrki prison in the cell of Col. Kiinstler. There, N. K. V. D. Cpt. Ivanov 
tried to persuade me once again to cooperate with them stressing that they were 
in need of Polish nationalists and good patriots. I answered that I was quite 
satisfied with the prison and that I did not want to return there. 

On the 7-th of April 1941 we were transfered together with a group of 21 
officers headed by Gen. Przeédziecki from Butyrki to Putywl camp on the river 
Sejm. On the 16-th of June 1941, we were sent back to Griazowiec. 

I reported the story described above to Gen. Przegdziecki and to Gen. 
Wotkowicki and on the 25-th of August 1941 to Gen. Anders. In November 
1942, when serving in the Intelligence service in Baghdad I wrote a report in 
this matter about 30 pages long. It would be difficult for me today, after so 
long a time, to recall from memory all the details described therein, but I beg 
to take into consideration as evidence the above mentioned report which I here- 
with confirm in full to be true and valid. 

I wish to add—lI have just remembered it—that in 1940 in a place of which 
I cannot recollect the name, when handing to me a letter from my brothers in 
America an N. K. V. D. officer suggested to me and asked whether I would not 
consider working for them as an agent in America. He told me that I had plenty 
of time to think it over and that having done so I should contact him about it. 
I did not avail myself of this offer. 

Having read this whole statement over I have signed it— 

/ signatures / (Blank) Lieut. Col. Art. 
Recorder: Military judge: 
Rozmarynowski, Serg. /illegible signature/ 

Luczywek Jan, Capt. Auditor. 

Mr. Donpvrro. The record does not show what position the witness 
holds with the Polish Government in exile. 

Mr. Fioop. That has already been stated. 

Mr. Dondero. I did not hear it, and I would like to know what 
position he holds. 

Mr. Lunxrewicz. I am a representative of the Polish Government 
in exile here. 


JTESTIMONY OF WITNESS A—Resumed 


Mr. Fioop. I ask the stenographer to identify exhibits Nos. 7, 8, 9, 
9A, 10, 11, and 11A. The witness has handed to him committee 
documents now marked “Exhibits Nos. 7, 8, 9, 9A, 10, 11, and 11A 


' and we ask the witness, what are these documents? 


Mr. A. These are letters that I received in Moscow from my wife 
in which the various families of officers who were interned at Staro- 
bielsk with me were inquiring of her as to their whereabouts; they are 
seeking information as to whether I know where they may be. Since 
I knew these officers very well, I replied that I had no idea where these 
men were—that they were removed from Starobielsk earlier that year. 

(Exhibits 7, 8, 9, 9A, 10, 11, 11A and their translations into English 
follow :) 
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(Translation from Polish] 


Marcu 6, 1941. 

Dear (censored word follows): A few days ago I sent you a letter. Now I have 
a few problems to settle. First, Stefan wrote that they have heard from you and 
that made them very happy that you are alive. As regards their assistance for me, 
it is as I have already written you, it is not worth the trouble. It would cause them 
considerable expense, and I would gain but little. When you write them, tell 
them that the house brings us an equivalent of a hundredweight’s worth of grain, 
and as for the rest, that which is indispensable for human life is not to be had in 
any case. I repair clothes as best I can, and we manage somehow with the rest. 
The other problem is that Mrs. Halszka Jedrz. wrote to me. Her Marian is 
somewhere near you. Perhaps you shall manage to communicate with him; it is 
always nice to meet a friend. The address is Moscow, Post Office, Post Office Box 
No. 11/e-41. Is Matyja with you? Gina is dying of fright, because Pomruki 
makes her life difficult. Obviously she fears experiences which we have already 
suffered together. Is she right? Majek [a nickname} has lost so much weight that 
only skin and bones are left. The Zielonkis have changed their place of residence 
and moved into the town, and Mrs. Tosia does not like it. Big Kiara married a 
young doctor and now riducules all those did not want her. Michalowa Klepacka 
has a new finacé. Fondest kisses. ; 

RA. 


Daddy, did you get my letter, after that one for Christmas? I shall write 
shortly again. I kiss you, Daddy. 
OLENKA. 


From: Irena , Grybow, Cracov District, German Mail East. 
Address: U. 8. 8. R., Russia, Moscow, Post Office Box 686. 

Joseph, son of Stanislaw {in Russian] 

Major, son of Stanislaw {in Polish] 

Moscow. 

Main Post Office, Post Office Box No. 686. 
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LETTER ENCLOSED IN ExHisit 8 
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SECOND PART oF LETTER IN ExureiT 8 
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[Translation from Polish} 
JANUARY 14, 1941. 

Dearest Dappy: We have just received your third letter from Moscow. I 
shall not even try to tell you how glad we are. From your letter it would seem 
that you imagine us such as we were when you left us for the war. But it is two 
years since we have seen each other, and we have changed both physically and 
mentally. Wiesio has grownup. He is 1 meter 40 centimeters, and I am 1 meter 
60 centimeters tall (we have just measured ourselves). Wiesio will be 12 shortly 
and isa big boy. He is in the fifth grade, has taken after you, and likes philately. 
He “steals” stamps secretly from “Meteuszek’’ to put them in his album, the 
stamps which “Meteuszek” studiously collects for you. My aunts mock me that 
“the good father will try to keep a straight face * * * the rest you know. 
There is nobody now to read a bedtime story to Wiesio, so he reads it himself, 
but he prefers to look at the atlas. I suffer often from a sore throat. Otherwise 
we are all well. I borrowed skis (our skis and skiing clothes were lost) and in your 
trousers I ski in Sosnina, where I have discovered a number of good runs, but I 
shall always renember the winter vacations which the three of us spent together. 

I have finished the third class, but in general we have difficulties with learning. 
I think you know why. In math I am doing well. I am not so good in French 
and there is nobody to assist me there. I think, however, that in time everythin 
will be well. I have not time for the other language of which you wrote—and 
think that it will not be necessary. Mama, however, decided to Jearn the language 
of Uncle Stefan and is making progress. We all live for the moment when we shall 
meet again and be together in our own home. We have learned to appreciate 
many things which escaped our appreciation in normal times. ‘lhey say that 
there is nothing bad which will not eventually turn into good, and even war can 
be useful. And so, for instance, I have learned to hang up my coat after coming 
home (which I never did before). Wiesio polished his shoes so that they may last 
and look new for along time. Meteuszek ‘‘robs’”’ our dolls of their woolen dresses 
and turns them into socks and gloves, etc., and the aunts are doing the same. 
From morning till evening repairs and refashioning—there will be shortly more 
repairs on our stockings than original material. These are only small examples. 
I have trouble with my teeth ard I have to go to the dentist in N. Sacz, because 
there is none locally, and as this costs an enormous amount of money we are selling 
the rest of our possessions. But in spite of all that, we keep our spirits up and look 
with hopeinto the future. I have written enough and now “Meteuszek” wants to 
write a few words. With fondest kisses, my Daddy. 
OLENKA. 


My Dparest JOSEPH: 

This is already the second letter in 1941. I have replied several times to your 
two letters written in November—your last letter is dated December 10. I 
thought you hed been moved, but I see now that you afte still in the same place. 
I am glad you are full of hope—we also are not discouraged. We are sure that 
one day our happiness will be restored, and we manage as we can. What we are 
afraid of is that worse may come to us. Olenka will go into the fourth class, 
perhaps she will manage to finish it before the new school year comes. That 
way she would not lose much. If only all this would end socn, but that, as you 
write, is not very probable. But we do not despair. I felt that in October you 
were unwell, and I was down and out. In addition, I did not know what was 
going to happen to us, and you did not know what was happening to us. ut 
I am quite sure that now you feel better, and we do too. J always console myself 
that you write to us, while others who were in the same place with you give no sign of 
life. If you happen to know something about Cierniak, Haiman, or others let us 
know—lI have already written about it to you, but am not certain whether the 
wove letters have reached vou, and here there is great anxiety for that reason. 

Jiesio constantly talks of Tolus, makes good progress in the school, and grows 
like debts. The income from the house decreased and expenses have gone up. 
Olenka costs me some 60 zl. per month. Now I am trving to get some 300 zl. 
for the dentist, because her teeth are deteriorating in front. Wolter's assistance 
would amount to nothing practical but would be pur: ly nominal, because one 
unit of their currency is worth 5 zl. In a few days | shall write again. We all 
kiss you, and may God protect you, not Allah. 





IRENA 
January 14,1941. Near Nowy Szacz, German Rail Fast. 


, GRYBOW. 
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LETTER ENCLOSED IN ExHrBit 9 
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[Translation from Polish] 


Translation of envelope, addressed both in Polish and in Russian: 

P Ss Post Office, Box Office No. 686, Major 
oze 

In left corner of envelope, registration label R—Grybow 075. 

At the bottom of the envelope, two postal stamps issued by the German Gen- 
eral Government, one to the value of 60, the other 50 (no monetary unit indicated). 
The stamps bear cancellation postal marks Grybow 12.12.40.15. 

At the back of the envelope, sender’s name and address: 

3, GrRYBow, 
Krakowskie Genera! Gouvernemant, Polen. 


Over the name of the sender, a postal cancellation stamp in Russian, bearing 
the date 22.12.40, Moscow Main Post Office. 

Under sender’s address, a German cancellation stamp which reads: The High 
Command of the German Army, Postal Service’s examination. 

Below in red pencil, the names M. Golebiowski, Cierniak, Badecki, names 
mentioned in the letter, where the writer inquires about their whereabouts at the 
Kozielsk camp. 

Marcu 20, 1940. 


Dear Josernu: There is again happiness In our hearts and at home because your 
third letter has arrived. he second one was lost somewhere. I am terribly 
happy that you are able to write to us because writing as before, somewhere into 
the great unknown, never being sure whether it will reach you, was hopeless. 
Your letter dated the 13th of November left Moscow the 28th of November, and 
today is the 12th of December. It therefore took a month; the previous letter 
took only three weeks. But the most important thing is that it arrived, because other 
ladies whose husbands are where you are don’t receive any letters. They have 
written me from America that they have sent a parcel but that it was returned. 
So write if you can to Geneva that in case they receive any parcels for you they 
should be forwarded to your present address, because parcels are usually forwarded 
through the International Red Cross. Stefan wrote that they will send you 


another parcel. He doesn’t seem to be doing too well but Wladek is doing very 


well. If I could send you something, I would send you some of your linen, because 
I managed to save one pair, and some socks, so that you wouldn’t have to mend. 
I have about three pairs. However, I cannot send them because they will not 
accept parcels. Have you written to Lisowski? He is still in the same place and 

erhaps will be in a better position to send something to you from his old supplies. 

would in exchange send something to his foster son who is a prisoner of war over 
here and whom | try to help as much as I can, although I have not very much 
myself. We ourselves don’t eat any butter. We are well off when we have milk 
or coffee with bread. I try to get some from time to time for the children, but 
the adults have forgotten about this produce, which costs about 6 times as much as 
before. Don’t think, however, that we are starving. It isn’t that bad because 
we put together any money that we have and somehow manage to live. Of course 
there are no luxuries, but we have enough for bread and a modest meal, the more 
so because we don’t buy any clothing, first of all because we do not have any 
money for it and secondly because there is none to be had, except what is most 
essential. We keep our spirits and courage, and believe that our star will once 
again shine for us. 

And now I would like to tell you what was saved in the turmoil. Well then, 
your stamps, the dining room and study, the piano, the easy chairs and settee, 
the clothes-stand from the entrance hall, the washroom, and a little bit of crockery. 
I am calling it crockery because they are only the remnants of what has not been 
broken. From among your personal belongings, only a pair of shirts, your uni- 
form, shoes, 3 pairs of socks and 6 collars, one suit which was in Gr. [Grybow], 
your skiing shoes, one pair of shoes, the pair of old patent leather shoes, and the 
old brown pigskin pair, remain. I think I will sell the suit and the two pairs 
of shoes—not just now, but perhaps later I shall have to. Oh yes! hree 
carpets also survived. The rugs, the silver, glass, and china. a whole basketful 
of linens and bedding, your suits, coats, shoes, the children’s winter coats, etc., 
everything was lost. From among the linens, I still have the quilts, the eider- 
down, and 3 pillows, because I carried them with me; also my own and the child- 
dren's clothing, which we also had with us. Whether what was left will survive 
I cannot say, but it is still there. I paid Nowacka 150 zl. for it. Our belongings 
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are being used by tenants, so everything is being ruined. The most important 
thing, however, is that the war should end happily; then the rest will be all right. 
Because Christmas is near, I want you to know that we think of you and long 
for you, and on Christmas Eve our hearts and thoughts will be with you, with 
the hope that we may celebrate the next one together. I kiss you with love; so 
do the children. 

IRA. 


I enclose a Christmas wafer. 





IRENA — Grrnowa, 
Krakowskie—General Gouvernemant, Polen. 
Along the edge of the letter: on one side—Please write whether you have any news 
about Cierniak, Feliks Badecki. It is important. Also about Mieczyslaw Gole- 
viowskt. 
On the other side, continued: Camp Kozielsk, Smolensk Province, Box Office 
No. 12, from Nowy Sacz 1 P. 8. P. reseves. Please try to write to Kozielsk. 
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{Translation from Polish] 


My BELOVED ONES: Days, weeks, and years pass, yet it is only the beginning 
of the chaos of the old world; the destruction of war is now added to the sufferings 
of the world, and the flames of war begin slowly to envelop both hemispheres. 
War, destruction, hunger, and misery among nations are already old phenomena 
in the small sector of the globe on which we live. We must, however, persevere 
and await our fate, mindful of our national posts and of the inexhaustible values 
of the spirit of our nation. Mohammed said, “Nobody can escape fate, because 
Allah is great!” 

I cannot describe to you how I yearn for you all; great poets, like our Adam 
Mickiewicz, have expressed it in words. Often in my dreams I am together 
with you all. I remember Wiesio as a small boy to whom I was telling so many 
fairy stories; how is he developing? And Olenka without school, for this so- 
called study is really no education at all. No, there is none anywhere; I suppose 
she does not want to know what Filachowska has written about marriage. Educa- 
tion gives contentment, self-assurance, and assures a permanent basis for one’s 
existence. Despite my 43 years I am still learning, because as Socrates, the 
greatest of all philosophers, said: “I know that I do not know anything.” Let 
Olenka pay special attention to mathematics and foreign languages; of course, 
in order to learn one has to have health, peace, and something in one’s stomach, 
and also good intentions. 

Irena, | am awaiting a reply from you to my two letters of October and Novem- 
ber. I hope you have received them and that you will not worry about me. 
Winter here is somewhat late; since the first snow in October, which has now disap- 
peared, none has fallen so far. I have rubbers so that I don’t think I shall have 
wet fect. I also have my own socks and foot-clouts for wrapping up my feet. 
I live under hygienic conditions, am able to have a bath, to walk, and to read a 
lot of good books. Many things of which I have been ignorant I now under- 
stand, and I have benefited a lot. I would like for our children to learn a few 
foreign languages; I only now appreciate how one benefits from it, since I am 
able to read with ease books in a foreign language when none in our language are 
available. 

Irena, darling, you need not worry about me at all. The worst has already 
passed, in particular the beginning of the road, when I was so weak that I was 
unable to enter the railway carriage, and later when anemia and finally apathy 
set in. All this has luckily passed, however; you all manage somehow and 
I have regained my health, strength, and faith in the future. I am keeping in- 
informed of the (international) situation better than you are able to, for I read 
communiques of both sides, as well as commentaries in the press. 

I still have no letter from Stefan, but I shall try again to write to him. As to 
the severe winter, please do not worry. It is not so bad; the polar circle is stil! 
quite far from here, and I do have warm shelter and sufficient food. I have not 
as yet seen any bears, not even brown ones, [nothing] except crows and other 
birds. During the summer I was sunbathing and swimming in the river. Be of 
good cheer, for as the proverb goes: ‘‘He who is to hang will not drown.” After 
all, I can’t lose what no longer possess, and moreover, the naked do not fear 
robbery. 
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[Translation from Polish] 
DerceMBer 1, 1940. 

Dear Josepu: The letter which I am writing now will perhaps reach you by 

Christmas. What [kind of] of Christmas will it be? We shall be very sad as you 
will not be here with us. Surely we shall even weep somewhat as we usually do 
on such occasions. It is well that I at least know what has been happening to you 
and that you are managing for yourself, because it was not going very well last 
year. 
” After those terrible 3 months of ordeal, a relaxation has come and we live at last 
under a roof and sleep on beds, not on the floor with my own coat serving as a 
straw sack and a blanket. Happily it has passed away as a nightmare. The 
future and the morrow are ahead of us. 

With reference to Christmas—our thoughts and hearts will be with you, although 
we are far away from each other for the time being. 

I often think about our home and the quiet happy days we lived through there. 
When shall we have a home in this world? A modest [home] hut of our own! Is 
this dream remote or near? Perhaps you want to know how we are living? The 
children are learning now. Stacha and I are cook and chambermaid by turns. 
This means that one week she cooks and I do housework and the next week our 
turns are reversed. We do not have a maid for reasons of frugality. I hope, 
however, that things will improve in the not too distant future, because I am 
seeking a commission-shop. If I am granted permission for a shop I will open it 
where Konfteil had a store, at the back of the house, below in this first room. 
And then together Stacha and we will carry on trade [selling] whatever [it is] 
possible [to sell], in order to survive this most difficult time. Mother also has a 
shop, for distributing textiles. 

Apropos of Mother, do write positively whether Crerniak was with you at Staro- 
bielsk, because she received only one post card of [dated] November 29. She is 
enormously grieved over what is happening to him. Describe everything you know 
about him, ag well as about Szafran Jaroslaw, the colonel from Vilna who also was 
at Starobielsk, and about Felek [Feliz] Badecki. We do not know anything about 
Tolek (Anthony). He has discontinued writing. Romek (Roman) is still living as 
he did before, but at any time we are expecting him to arrive here with his family. 
Our ladies are living as [best] they can. Those whose husbands are in German 
captivity are much the happier, because they receive news [from them] every week and 
money from time to time. Although they live modestly, still they are able to live. 

Tola (Antoine) G. works at the station of Ostr. as a cashier and Jedrychowska 
works at the municipal library. Mrs. Nowak lives by lecturing, Mrs. Sztark 
has a tobacco shop at W. They sold a lot at W. for a few tens of thousands 
(of zlotys), so they will not suffer want. Gina is at Ostr. because Moyek sends 
her money, and she also is seeking to open [a shop,] a liquor shop. Everyone 
shifts for himself as best he can. What do you think about my undertakings? 
The children are doing well and have appetites as never before. 

On the occasion of Christmas and, in general, I kiss you and embrace you 
heartily. 

Ira. 


P. S.—To beloved father, kisses and Christmas wishes—may we live happily 
and see and celebrate next Christmas together already in our own home, 
From OLenKaA and WIEsIv. 
[Envelope addressed to:] Russia, Moscow, ——— Joseph ————, Central Post 
Office, P. O. Box No. 686 
[l’rom:] Irena —-———, Grybow, Krakow, German Fastern Post. 
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[Translation from Polish) 
OctosBEerR 31, 1940. 

Dear IRENE AND CHILDREN: At the beginning of October I received at last 
two postcards from you, from Ramek, and from Tolek. Since they were the 
first postcards since April, you may imagine how very pleased I was at having 
them. Often [two words illegible], but the reality is different, and distant as a 
dream. On the day of my departure, I received the photographs of the children, 
at Starobielsk. This gave me great joy, as I may look upon them often with 
tears in my eyes. How differently everything is developing, and all the forecasts 
deny the stubborn reality. In spite of all, | am optimistic, and I believe that 
after this long storm the sun will shine for us, too. 

You are eager to know what I am doing and how I look. All summer long I 
was taking sun-baths in the polar sun and swimming. I play chess and read 
newspapers, magazines, many books by Soviet writers, and [two words illegible]. 
I now have a moustache, a beard, and some grey hair. I was in the ranks until 
October 1, 1939. I am well; I recovered long ago from the wounds I received on 
September 12. I suffered much, but it is getting better and better. I feed myself 
well—sometimes I even have butter, and there is no lack of tobacco, even though 
I smoke so much. The uniform and linen I wear are military, Polish, because 
mine was torn by bomb fragments and stained with blood. My boots are patched, 
but suitable enough for wear. I try to get galoshes for winter. From my entire 
equipment fone word illegible], only a blanket, a cap, a pair of old boots, and a 
watch were left. I survived the winter in the south—at —35°—well, although I 
had no warm clothing but an overcoat without a lining. In spite of this, I have 
been well. Don’t worry about me. I know the language well and I am still 
improving in it. Generally, I feel better and better, and I have slept outside all 
the time. Now I would like to know how you shift for yourselves, because I know, 
more or less, what the situation there is. Unfortunately, I am not able to help 
you for the time being. I have not even been able to send you my greetings 
on your name-day [birthday] unless things change. 

I have received only two letters from America. They were both dated April 
and I have not received the parcel sent from there. I wrote to Tolek; do write 
yourself to Romek. I am pleased that at least the stamps are saved. Olenka is 
perhaps a big girl already, and Wiesio a big boy. I have not seen you all for such 
a long time, although only 14 months have passed, and how many months will 
yet pass * * *. Every beginning must have an end and an epilogue, After 
a storm, nice rainbow weather comes. 

There were many acquaintances from Ostrow, Bydgoszcz, and so forth at Starobielsk, 
but I do not know where they are now. Give me the address of Bronia Sz. and 
[one word illegible] Kalinkowa; perhaps I shall be able to write to them. This is 
about all. As I finish I kiss all of you heartily. 

JOSEPH. 


Russia, Moscow, Central Post Office, P. O. Box No. 686, Major .. Joseph ...-.... 
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(Translation from Polish] 
NoveMBER 25, 1940. 

Dear Joserpn: You can’t imagine how immensely happy you have made us 
with your letter. It is the first extensive news we have had from you. Only the 
postcard of November 29, 1939, and a telegram of March 20, from Starobielsk reached 
us, and afterwards there was only a confused report that you were at Graizowiec. I 
wrote so at random, I wonder that my postcards ever reached you. We read 
your letter out loud at home, everyone studied it personally several times after 
that, and we read it to our friends as well. 

I am pleased that you shift for yourself, and that you are full of good thoughts 
and cheerful. ‘Take it easy” should be your — and the rest will come 
by itself. We shall not escape our destination. When there is an end to this 
homelessness, you should be strong enough to establish a new home for yourself. 

All our belongings have been lost in this storm, of course, except for some 
furniture and your stamps, and no one can know what will happen to them. 
Our erystal, plates, pictures, and all the baskets with linen, bedding, my suits 
and epee typ dere has been lost. Only things which I had in suitcases and 
which could be carried easily have been saved. 

Our present life is day-to-day vegetation. To survive is the question. Other 
people live in even worse conditions, and we do not suffer so far from the lack of 
the necessaries of life, although we live economically. The children go to school. 
Wiesio goes to the third class. Olenka also learns. I hope she will finish the 
fourth class before vacation. They grow like Jewish usury, and outgrow their 
clothes. But I alter this, and make that longer, and in this way I keep them 
dressed. Olenka has an overcoat cut down from my old navy-blue one. Just 
after our arrival in December last year, I bought Wieslaw a sheepskin coat. So 
the children are well dressed. You saw them in the photograph. We were 
very pleased that you received it and that having it, you will be able to look at it 
sometimes. 

I received a letter from America saying that they had sent you a 1 contain- 
ing the articles you wanted, but that this parcel, which weighed 11 kilograms, had 
returned smaller by half. But they are going to send you another one. Write 
them if vou can, because they do not know your present address and you may not 
receive it again. Wieslaw continues his father’s hobby, collecting stamps for 


daddy. He woke up the morning after your departure and did not know that 
you had tried to wake him; he started to cry because his father had left. We 
ave been touched many times, remembering this. 
The address to Bronia is attached. Write her that the efforts to help her are 
being made here. Kazachstan-Aktiubinska, Oblast Andrejewsko post region, 
Lewnocki-Selo settlement, Krasnojarsk. Write her that Tad goes to a commer- 


cial college. I do not know the address of Mrs. Kalinkowa. Was Cierniak with 
you at Starobielsk, and what has happened to him? Mola asks you for news. Do 
you know anything about Feliz Badecks? If you have any news, do write. 

Imagine that on October 2, 1939, Rowne left for Bialystok. Do not worry 
about us. We shift for ourselves. ‘Take care of yourself and keep well, because 
we are waiting for your return. There is so much left to write about, and the 
page has ended. I kiss you ardently, ardently. te we 

RA, WIESIO. 


I saw mother at Lukanowice. She is doing well. As they have enough to 
eat, they will not suffer. 

Print your address, as it is difficult to read it. 

P. 8. We are mad with joy at having received a letter from daddy, and we 
read it 100 times. In the next letter Wiesio and I shall write, because this letter 


would be too long. ‘ 
Olenka. 


[ Envelope] 


oo Russia, Moscow, The Central Post Office, P. O. Box No. 686, Major 
oseph 
; , Grybow, Kracow, German East Post. 
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Chairman Mappen. From your experience as a prisoner, and during 
the intervening period, have you decided in your own mind who com- 
mitted the massacres at Katyn? 

Mr. A. There is no doubt in my mind that this was the act of the 
NKVD. 

Chairman Mappgen. The Russian NK VD? 

Mr. A. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. All right. We want to thank you for your 
testimony here. Have you received any promises of emoluments or 
recompense from anybody for your testimony here? 

Mr. A. No; I have not received any such promises or offers. 


TESTIMONY OF WITNESS B 


Chairman Mappen. I might state for the record that this witness 
is testifying under an assumed name, and his original name, which is 
identified with his experiences in the Polish Army, is known in the 
record with the committee. 

Mr. FLoop. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, I 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf in respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of the testimony. That statement was just read 
to you by the interpreter in Polish. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you agree to that statement which has 
been read to you? , 

Mr. B. Yes; I agree. 

Chairman Mappen. Let the witness be sworn. Do you swear by 
the God Almighty that you will, according to your best knowledge, 
tell the pure truth, and that you will not conceal anything? 

Mr. B. Yes; I swear. 

Chairman Mappen. Proceed. I might state that if you can just 
confine your statement to what you know regarding Katyn without 
going into any long historical review of your experiences, it will help 
the committee a great deal. 

Mr. FLoop. You were taken prisoner by the Russians? 

Mr. B. Yes; I was taken prisoner on September 28 together with 
my unit in Poland. 

Mr. FLoop. And you were taken to the camp at Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. I was taken before- 

Mr. FLoop. Well, you ultimately got to the camp at Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. Yes, but before I was in the camp 

Mr. Fioop. I think it will help us reach the pertinent part of your 
testimony if you just answer my questions. You were at Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you get to Kozielsk, in what month, if 
you remember? 

Mr. B. On November 2, 1939. 

Mr. Fioop. On November 2, 1939, the Russians finally got you 
to Kozielsk after taking you to other places, is that right? 

Mr. B. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. And when you were there, there were other Polish 
officers there with you? 

Mr. B. Yes; thege were. 

Mr. FLoop. 4090 or 5,000 in round numbers? 

Mr. B. I cannot tell the number because many officers were coming 
and going at that time. Just at the beginning of November was the 
time the transports were coming to Kozielsk from various directions. 

Mr. FLoop. While you were at Kozielsk, and during the time 
you were there, we understand that the Russians were taking groups 
of Polish officers, fellow prisoners, out of Kozielsk, taking them away— 
is that correct? 

Mr. B. I heard only that there were some Polish military prisoners 
before us. 

Mr. FLoop. No, I mean at the time you were there? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Were they taking any away while you were there? 

Mr. B. Not in November, but afterward. 

Mr. Fioop. After November? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you leave there? 

Mr. B. I left Kozielsk on April 29, 1940. 

Mr. Fioop. And you got there in November 1939? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now between the time that you got there in November 
of 1939 and the time you left in April of 1940, there were a number of 
Polish brother prisoners taken out of Kozielsk, is that correct? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Then in April of 1940, your turn came, and you were 
also called up to be taken out, is that correct? 

Mr. B. Yes, this is correct, but the general liquidation of the camp 
started on April 3, 1940. Before April 3, 1940, there were only some 
particular cases of some prisoners being taken away from the camp. 

Mr. FLoop. But you were taken away—do you remember the day 
in April? 

Mr. B. Yes, I remember the beginning of the general liquidation 
of the camp. 

Mr. Fioop. But what was the day when you were taken? 

Mr. B. On April 29. 

Mr. Fioop. And about how many men went with you when you 
were taken? 

Mr. B. About 300. 

Mr. FLoop. And were you taken down and given an investigation, 
an inspection? Did they take things from you? 

Mr. B. Yes, before they transferred us to the other guard at the 
gate of the camp, and then we were examined and all sharp objects 
were taken from us. 

Mr. F.ioop. And then you were placed in a prison car? 

Mr. B. No, just an ordinary car. 

Mr. FLoop. You were not placed in prison cars? 

Mr. B. Not at Kozielsk gates. 

Mr. F.Loop. But I mean after you got on the railroad train? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Regular prison cars? 

Mr. B. Prison wagons. 
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Mr. Fioop. And your whole group was placed on the train? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. In different prison wagons? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And where was the first place you stopped after you 
left Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. Smolensk. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you stop any place after Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Yes; it was the place where the unloading of the transport 
took place. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the name of that place? 

Mr. B. I do not know; I gather from what I know now that it was 
Gniezdovo. 

Mr. FLoop. Now we have you on the prison train with all your 
brother prisoners, and you are now at the first stop at Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr: FLoop. Will you tell us now in your own words what happened, 
what you say the minute the train left Smolensk from then on? , Take 
it from there on in your own words. ‘ 

Mr. B. Yes. We stayed at Smolensk for only a few minutes. We 
come to Smolensk at dawn, and the general impression which struck 
me during this transfer was that we were going very fast, comparatively 
fast, because usually the prison transports were very slow because other 
trains had priority before them, but we were traveling very fast. 
From Smolensk we traveled for a few minutes—it may be half an 
hour—in a northwestern direction, and after we traveled about 10 
miles the train stopped, and unloading started. 

9 see. The train stopped for the unloading of the prisoners? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now what time of day, if you remember, did you make 
the first stop after you left Smolensk, do you remember? 

Mr. B. It was very early. 

Mr. Fioop. Early in the morning? 

Mr. B. Yes. . 

Mr. Fioop. Was it daylight? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. F.ioop. Could you see well? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. The sun was up? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The weather was good? 

Mr. B. Yes, it was a very nice day. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened; they unloaded the prisoners? 

Mr. B. Yes. After some time—maybe after three-quarters of an 
hour or an hour—a column of NKVD entered our car and called my 
name and told me that I should be separated and brought me to 
another prison wagon. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that on the same train or a different train? 

Mr. B. On the same train; it was a neighboring wagon because the 
prisoners had left the wagon before; it was an empty wagon. They 
put me in a separate compartment in that wagon; the compartment 
was locked up, and a special guard was placed in the corridor. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there aug body else in the entire wagon with you? 
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Mr. B. My feeling was that there were only two people locked up 
in the compartment, myself and the guard. 

Mr. Fioop. You are certain there was nobody else in your com- 
partment? 

Mr. B. I am certain there was nobody else; no. 

Mr. F.Loop. And so far as you know, there was nobody else in the 
compartment but you and the guard? 

Mr. B. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. B. The construction of the wagon is such that there is no 
window in the compartment, only a very small slit or opening just 
under the ceiling. So I got on the upper bunk in the compartment, 
and I was trying to show that I was going to sleep, but in the meantime 
the guard was looking in the other direction, and I tried to see what 
was outside. 

Mr. FLoop. Could you see out through that crack or opening? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did you try to see out? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you see anything? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you see? 

Mr. B. The wagon was standing not at the station, but somewhere 
behind the station, and there was some kind of square before the 
wagon; it was a square covered by grass, so it was a kind of lawn 
maybe, or square surrounded by small trees and very heavily guarded 
by the guards of the NKVD with fixed bayonets. There were two 
cars on the square, one autobus and another car of prison type without 
any windows. 

Mr. F.ioop. Both were motor vehicles? 

Mr. B. Yes, both were motor vehicles, both motor cars, and 
besides the guards of NKVD there were two NKVD officers, two 
Russian officers, standing there, one of them a colonel. I was very 
impressed by this fact because he was a very high ranking officer in 
the NKVD, and usually officers of such a high rank do not travel in 
the transports. The other officer was a captain of the NKVD. 
This autobus was approaching to the wagon. 

Mr. Fioop. To the railroad car? 

Mr. B. Yes, to the railroad car, and the entrance to the autobus was 
from the back doors. The prisoners were asked to go into the auto- 
bus, and not stopping on the ground, but just to go from the railroad 
wagon immediately into the back door of the autobus. The autobus 
was of quite an ordinary type. The windows were painted, or rather 
smeared, with some white color—I imagine it was just smeared with 
lime-—and the autobus took about 30 people. Then it went away, 
and returned after more or less half an hour—I cannot tell exactly, 
because I had no watch with me, but about half an hour—to take the 
next party, and it was proceeding for some hours. Then when the 
unloading had been finished, I was transferred by this colonel into 
the hands of the captain who was standing there, and I learned after- 
ward that the captain was the head of the prison in Smolensk. He 
took me into that second prison car with a very heavy guard, because 
there were, I think, about five people with rifles besides the captain 
of the NKVD, and he brought me to the prison in Smolensk, not the 
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general prison, but to a special prison of the NKVD called an internal 

rison of the NKVD, in the basement, as I understand, of the main 

uilding of the NK VD, and I was put there into the basement into a 
separate cell. My impression was that I was the only prisoner in 
that basement, and I stayed there for about a week. I was not badly 
treated. The head of the prison came every day to see me and 
brought me some books. I got permission to buy various things from 
the prison shop, and the head of the prison, who used to come every 
day to see me, sometimes remained in my cell for about half an hour 
or three quarters of an hour. 

Mr. Fioop. At any time that you were in the NKVD prison in 
Smolensk, did you have any conversations with anybody, with fellow 

risoners or Russian soldiers or NK VD, the superintendent or any- 
body about what you saw at the station? 

Mr. B. Yes, I asked the captain of the NK VD, who was the head 
of the prison, what was the reason for my being separated from my 
comrades, and he did not give me any definite answer. He told me 
that he does not know why, because he is only the head of the prison, 
and he had an order to keep me for some time until a new order would 
come. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your opinion today? Why do you think you 
were separated, if you have any idea? 

Mr. B. Yes. I was brought to Moscow from Smolensk after a 
week into the Lubianka prison, and I was incarcerated there for 
10 months. As far as I understand, there were two reasons for taking 
me to Moscow. The first reason was that I was a professor of eco- 
nomics at a university in Poland, and I was at the head of the group 
which was doing research on the Russian economy, and I was con- 
nected with the research work of the German research institutes which 
were interested in eastern economic problems, so they considered me 
a very interesting person; in Moscow they knew my publications and 
my books, and they considered me a very interesting prisoner who 
could tell them very many things about the organization of anti- 
Soviet intelligence. I did not know anything about the organization 
of anti-Soviet intelligence, but they thought I knew. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the only reason why you think they kept you 
and separated you from the prisoners at the station and that you 
survived is because they thought that you could be of some further 
use to them? 

Mr. B. Yes, that was the first reason. The second reason is because 
I was given the indictment; I was accused. They started legal 
proceedings against me. The second reason was that in one of the 
Soviet proceedings before the court in 1937, when there were various 
deviations in the Communist Party, my name was mentioned, and so 
the documents which I saw in connection with that legal proceeding 
were from 1937; and there was one Russian, who was apparently shot 
(because on that document it was told only that he was sentenced) 
who mentioned my name as a Polish economist who was connected 
with the Polish General Staff in making various investigations. 

Mr. F.Loop. Professor, I want to establish a very clear fact again; 
although I think you have already made it very clear, I want it re- 
peated for the record. Will you repeat for us the day that you left 
Kozielsk, the date, April the what? 

Mr. B. April 29, 1940. 
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Mr. Fioop. You left on April 29, 1940? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. And you left with how many other Polish officers? 

Mr. B. About 300. 

Mr. F.Loop. And you left Kozielsk on a wagon or a prison train, a 
train made up of prison wagons? 

Mr. B. I do not know. 

Mr. FLoop. At least, yours was? 

Mr. B. I know only about my wagon. 

Mr. FLoop. Yours was? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Now do you know the time of day when you left 
Kozielsk? 

Mr. B. Just after dark. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you know or remember how long you traveled, 
how many hours before you made the first stop, or can you guess? 

Mr. B. I do not remember any stop before Smolensk. There 
might have been stops, but I do not remember; if there were stops, 
they were very short. 

Mr. FLoop. But the first stop that you do remember was Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Smolensk at the time of sunrise. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. At sunrise you got to Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

; Mr. FLoop. How long were you at Smolensk before you moved on, 

about! 

Mr. B. A quarter of an hour. 

Mr. FLoop. You stopped at Smolensk a quarter of an hour? You 
were at Smolensk for about 15 minutes? 

Mr. B. Yes, or maybe a little more, maybe between 15 minutes 
and half an hour. 

Mr. Fioop. But no more than half an hour? 

Mr. B. No more than half an hour. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you left Smolensk? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. How many stops did you make after leaving Smolensk 
before these officers were taken out? 

Mr. B. There were no stops. 

Mr. Fioop. Only one? 


Mr. B. Only one. 

Mr. FLoop. About how far in miles, if you know, or about how long 
in time, if you know, was there between Smolensk and that first stop? 

Mr. B. My comrades and I tried to estimate, and our estimation 
was about 12, 13, or 15 kilometers. 

Mr. FLoop. And you checked that with other officers in your com- 
partment, talking back and forward? 

Mr. B. Yes, really it was the estimate of several officers. 

Mr. Fioop. But that was the consensus? 

Mr. B. Yes, the general consensus. 

Mr. Fioop. And you remember that distinctly? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. About these 300 men that you left{the camp 
with, did you know any of those 300 personally? 

Mr. B. Yes, some of them I remember. 
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Mr. Macarowicz. You have seen lately, or later you have seen, the 
list of these bodies that were uncovered at Katyn? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you recognize in that list which was published 
the names of any men that left the camp with you as some of the 300? 

Mr. B. I have known three names. There are only three names 
that I remember, because these people were usually mixed up; they 
took people from different barracks and different parts of the camp, 
but I remember three names. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And the last time you saw them was at this 
railroad station where you were separated from them? 

Mr. B. Yes, and other names I have known on the list. I can say 
those names. The first was Mr. Tucholski. He was a lecturer at 
the Technical Institute in Warsaw. The second was Mr. Koro- 
wajczyk, and the third one Lieutenant Zoltowski. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was his first name; was it Marceli? 

Mr. B. I think so; yes. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. So you definitely identify three names of those 
from whom you were separated on that last journey? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now you have seen descriptions which the Germans 
and Russians both agree on as to what the bodies were wearing that 
were buried at Katyn. Now the last time you saw these men, were 
they wearing the clothes in which they were buried in the graves at 
Katyn, overcoats, boots and so on? 

Mr. B. Yes, because we were all wearing overcoats and boots; it 
was at a time when the snow was lying. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. In other words, the way you have learned now and 
lately in the reports that are coming out, the way the bodies were 
found in the graves at Katyn, those are the clothes they were wearing 
when you last saw them? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Donpsro. Just one or two questions. Were you taken to 
Moscow? 

Mr. B. I was taken to Moscow from Smolensk. I was about 2 
weeks in prison at Smolensk, and from there I was transferred under 
special guard to Moscow. 

Mr. Donpero. You were put in prison at Moscow? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you talk with some Russian officers? 

Mr. B. In Moscow? 

Mr. Donvero. Yes. 

Mr. B. I talked to many prisoners there. 

Mr. Donpero. No. Did you talk with Russian officers? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What Congressman Dondero wants to know is 
did you talk with any high-ranking Russian officers regarding the fate 
of your comrade officers? 

Mr. B. I was asking my interrogation judge and some higher officer 
of NK VD, whose name I do not know, to whom I was brought by my 
interrogation judge—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he tell you anything about the fate of your 
comrade officers? 
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Mr. B. They told me: “The fate of your comrades is very nice. 
They are being sent home to their families”; but they told me that 
because I conducted anti-Soviet spying, I have to stay in prison; that 
is what they answered me. 

Mr. Macurowicz. One other question. When you were at this 
station Gniezdovo, did you hear any shouts or any other strange 
sounds? 

Mr. B. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There was nothing unusual that you heard? 

Mr. B. I heard nothing unusual. 

Mr. FLoop. Now I show you a list of names of the bodies that were 
discovered at Katyn which is already in evidence in the hearings in 
America, it was exhibit 5A in Chicago, and direct your attention to 
yage 83 thereof and ask you if you recognize this name of Leonard 
Kaasenionsitt 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I now direct your attention also to page 176 of the 
same exhibit, and ask you whether or not you recognize the name of 
Tucholski? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The first name is Tadeusz. I also direct your attention 
to page 198 of the same document exhibit and ask you if you recognize 
the name of Zoltowski. There are several Zoltowski’s mentioned. 
Just see if you can identify from any additional information in this 
document the particular Zoltowski that you knew and mentioned in 
your testimony? 

Mr. B. As far as I remember his name it was Marceli Zoltowski. 

Mr. Fioop. You identify Marceli Zoltowski as the man you knew? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. And I believe you said as far as you knew, he was a 
cavalry officer? 

Mr. B. Yes, he was a cavalry officer. 

Cheirman Mappen. That is all. Now let me say this: From your 
experiences as a prisoner and from the testimony related here, have 
you in your own mind decided who was responsible for the murders 
and massacre at Katyn—in your own mind? 

Mr. B. Certainly when | was in Russia—— 

Chairman Mappen. Just answer briefly. 

Mr. B. There is no evidence as far as | know of the actual murder, 
but there are very many corroborating circumstances which show 
that this was done by the Russians. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is that your personal opinion? 

Mr. B. That is my personal opinion. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. Now nobody has promised any 
recompense or emoluments to you for coming here to testify today, 
or any day? Nobody has promised you anything to testify here, 
have they? 

Mr. B. Certainly not. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all. We want to thank you for your 
testimony. The committee will now adjourn and will reconvene at 2. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 p. m., the select committee recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 p. m.) 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Pucrnsx1. The next witness is Col. Stanislaw Lubodziecki. 
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Mr. Fioop. Colonel, before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of the testimony. Mr. Interpreter, will you interpret 
that in Polish to the witness? 

(The admonition was interpreted to the witness.) 

Mr. Fioop. Ask him if he clearly understands the admonition. 

Mr. Puctnsxi. The witness says he is a former judge and that he 
understands the admonition very clearly. 

Chairman Mappen. You will be sworn. You solemnly swear by 
the God Almighty that you will, according to the best of your knowl- 
edge, tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and 
not conceal anything, so help you God. 

Colonel Lusopziecki. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF COLONEL STANISLAW LUBODZIECKI (THROUGH 
INTERPRETER, MR. ROMAN PUCINSKI), 54, SOLENT ROAD, 
LONDON, N. W. 6. 


Mr. FLoop. What is your full name, Colonel? 

Colonel Lusopztecxr. Stanislaw Lubodziecki. 

Mr. Fioop. You are a former colonel in what Army? 

Colonel Luropzieckt. In the Polish Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you a colonel in the Polish Army in 1939? 

Colonel Lusopziecki. From 1919. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you on active duty in 1939? 

Colonel Lusopzigckr. In 1931 I went into retirement. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you recalled up as a reservist in 1939? 

Colonel Lunopzreckt. No. 

Mr. FLoop. How did you appear in a Russian prison camp? 

Colonel Lupopziecki. As a retired officer of the Polish Army, I was 
entitled to wear the Polish Army uniform. 

Mr. Fioopv. How did you become a Russian prisoner? 

Colonel Lusopziecki. While I was near the villace of Zbaraza on 
September 17, 1939, a Russian unit had taken me prisoner. 

Mr. FLoop. What were you doing in uniform? 

Colonel Lusopztircktr. I left Warsaw in uniform because I was 
anticipating that I would be recalled for active duty. I had notified 
the Polish Army that I was available and ready for recall to active 
duty. 

Mr. Fioop. To what camp did the Russians take you? 

Colonel Lusopzieckt. First I was taken to a camp at Putivl 
District, Sumy County. 

Mr. FLoop. On what date, if you remember, were you taken to 
either of the three camps connected with this investicration? 

Colonel Lusopztreckri. I was removed from the camp that I just 
named on November 2 and I arrived at Kozielsk on November 3, 1939. 

Mr. F.ioop. You arrived at Koziclsk on November 3, 1939. How 
long did you remain at Kozielsk? 

Colonel Lusopzreckt. To the 8th March 1940. 
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Mr. FLoop. About how many of the original group of officers at 
Kozielsk during the time you were there were in Kozielsk when you 
left there on March 8, 1940? 

Mr. Pucrnskt. The question was how many remained? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, how many remained. 

Colonel Lusopzieckt. In excess of 4,000. 

Mr. Fioop. When you left on March 8, 1940? 

Colonel Lusopzieckt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now where were you taken? 

Colonel Lusopzrecki. Myself and 14 others, consisting of Polish 
Army officers and civilians, were taken by rail car from Kozielsk to the 
city of Smolensk. I am able to give you some of the names of those 
14 that were with me. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened to the 14? 

Colonel Lunopziecki. After remaining at the Smolensk camp for 1 
day, I and another Polish officer, Capt. Leopold Lichnowski, were 
taken to Kharkov and we remained there 1 day and then we were 
transferred to Kiev. 

Mr. Fioop. What information do you have in connection with the 
Katyn matter? 

Colonel Lunopzieckt. First, when we were still at Kozielsk, we 
were told that we would be taken out of there. They told us that 
they would take us to the German occupation zone, and later we were 
told that we would be taken to western Siberia, to the town of Bar- 
naeul. My friends told me that they were told by a Russian NK VD 
officer, who was a Pole, a Major Urbanowicz, that they are going to 
evacuate these prisoners from this camp. 

Mr. FLoop. What camp? 

Colonel Lusopzteckti. Kozielsk, but that if they knew where they 
would be evacuated to, their eyes would virtually pop out. When I 
arrived at Kiev, an NKVD officer, a lieutenant, told me that hereafter 
this train will be used primarily for transferring prisoners from 
Kozielsk. 

Mr. Fioop. To where? 

Colonel Lusopzreckt. He did not tell me where. 

Mr. Fioop. How long were you a prisoner at any of the camps in 
Russia? When did you leave Russia? 

Colonel Lusopzreck1. When I arrived at Kiev, the NK VD officer 
reported to his superiors that he had brought two officers from the 
camp numbered 13, and at that time I learned that our camp Kozielsk 
was known as camp 13. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you, to this day, ever meet or see or hear from 
any of your brother officers who were in Kozielsk at the time you were 
there, between November 3, 1939, and today? 

Colonel Lunopzrecki. After I had remained at Kozielsk a few 
days, a group of 100 officers and civilians arrived there, and shortly 
thereafter they were again removed from the camp. In that group 
were included Colonel Widacki, who was the mayor of Tarnopol, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Kornilowicz, whose wife was the daughter of the 
famous Polish author, Henry Sienkiewicz. From this group I had 
met one of the officers, an artillery lieutenant named Bober, who was 
in the original group of 100, and I met him in the prison in Kiev in 
October of 1940. He subsequently joined the second division of the 
Polish Army and fought in Italy and is still. today alive. 
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Mr. Froop. Did that officer ever tell you that he had been taken 
from Kozielsk to Pavilishchev Bor at any time? 

Colonel Lusopzieckt. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything else you have to say in connection 
with Katyn? Did you discuss it with anybody? Did any Russians 
or any Poles ever discuss Katyn or Smolensk with you? 

Colonel Lusopzieckt. I have always been very much interested in 
this matter. I have done considerable research and | have lectured 
on the subject and I have prepared a little brochure of my own. 

Mr. Fioop. What I want to know is: What direct information 
can you give us from your own experience, not from your research? 

Colonel Lunopziecki. A Polish officer had told me while I was at 
Kiev—he was being tried there also—that somewhere in the middle 
of 1940 he had observed in Kharkov, and in other villages where the 
NKVD was interrogating various Polish prisoners, large posters in 
color on which was a picture of a Russian bayonet and pierced through 
this bayonet on these posters were the caps of Polish officers, and there 
was some writing on these posters which said in effect: “This is the 
end of the bourgeoise army.” 

Mr. Pucrinsxt. I would like to ask this witness, Mr. Chairman, if 
he can identify from the official list of the corpses that were found at 
Katyn any of the names of those 14 that were taken with him to 
Smolensk and he had lost track of. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose you let him take this list and go out in the 
other room and look at it. Meantime, we can take another witness. 
There is nothing further with this witness, is there? The witness is 
now being shown the official copy of the list of those who were dis- 
covered at Katyn and is being requested by the committee to examine 
that list to determine whether or not from that list he can find the 
names of any of the 14 brother officers who were taken by the Russians 
from Kozielsk with him to Smolensk. If he does so, he can notify the 
committee and we will immediately recall him for identification. 

Mr. Pucrnsxi. The next witness is Mr. Zygmunt Luszezynski. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by any- 
one who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, I 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of the testimony. Now, Mr. Interpreter, will you 
translate that for the witness? 

(The admonition was interpreted to the witness.) 

Mr. FLoop. Do you understand the provisions of the admonition? 

Mr. Puctnskr. The witness says that he does understand. 

Chairman Mappen. Do you swear by the God Almighty that you 
will, to your best knowledge, tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and not conceal anything, so help you God? 

Mr. Luszczynskir. Yes. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. ZYGMUNT LUSZCZYNSKI (THROUGH INTER- 
PRETER, MR. ROMAN PUCINSKI), 43, ANGEL ROAD, LONDON, 
N. W. 3 


Mr. FLoop. What is your full name? 

Mr. Luszczynsxr. Zygmunt Luszezynski. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you ever a member of the Armed Forces of 
Poland? 

Mr. Luszczynsxr. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Fioop. When and where? 

Mr. Lusvczynsk1. I was a captain in the Polish Army, and just 
before the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 I was the chief of the police 
in the province of Polesia, Brzesc. 

Mr. Fioop. When and where did the Russians take you prisoner? 

Mr. Lusrcezynsxt. I was taken prisoner on the 24th September 
while I was in civilian clothes, and I had been informing General 
Kleberk of the strength and disposition of Russian troops in Brzesc. 

Mr. F.ioop. To which of the three camps connected with this 
investigation were you taken by the Russians? 

Mr. Luszcvynsxt. I was arrested in Brzesc. I stayed there for 
3 days and then I was transferred to Ostashkov. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you arrive in Ostashkov. 

Mr. Lusvczynsk1. The trip lasted 2 weeks, and I arrived at Ostash- 
kov in the middle of October 1939. 

Mr. Foon. How long did you stay at Ostashkov. 

Mr. Luszcvynsxt. Until April 24, 1940. 

Mr. Fioop. Where were you taken on April 24, 1940? 

Mr. Luszczynsxt. We were loaded into a train at Ostashkov. 
There were 7 cars and approximately 300 people in this particular 
train load. 

Mr. Fioop. To where were they taken? 

Mr. Luszcvynskt. We were severely beaten as we were loaded into 
these prison cars. We were taken from Ostashkov to Wiasma, where 
we remained at the siding for 3 days; then six of the seven cars were 
disconnected and they went in some other direction, and the car in 
which I was present was taken to Babynino. 

Mr. Fioop. You finally were taken then to the camp at Pavlishchev 
Bor. 

Mr. Luszczynskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And at that camp at Pavlishchev Bor did you meet 
any other Polish officers from any other Russian camps? 

Mr. Luszczynsxt. Yes. At that time I met approximately 200 
officers from other camps. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you meet any officers from Starobielsk? 

Mr. Luszczynskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you meet any officers from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Luszcezynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You were from Ostashkov? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And you were at Pavlishchev Bor with Polish officers 
who had come from Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Pavlishchev Bor? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. How many went with you in that one car that was 
detached from the train from the Ostashkov camp to Pavlishchev Bor? 
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Mr. Luszczynsk1. Approximately 50. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever hear from anybody—amilitary, civilian, 
or anybody else—that was in those other six cars that left on the seven- 
car train with you from Ostashkov, to this day? Have you ever heard 
of them since? 

Mr. Luszczynsxt. Never. I have never heard of those people 

in. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever talk to anybody who, in any way, directly 
or indirectly, had ever heard one word from any of the people that were 
in those other six cars that left that train? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. I have never; but, prior to our departure from 
Ostashkov, there were regular departures of trains every day consist- 
ing of some 200 prisoners that were removed from Ostashkov. They 
were going to the trains. 

Mr. FLoop. When you got to Ostashkov on October 15, 1939, you 
must have been one of the first prisoners that got to Ostashkov, were 
you not? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1r. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FiLoop. Ostashkov was quite a big camp? 

Mr. Luszczynskr. Yes; it was a large camp on an island. 

Mr. Fioop. If you guess, or know, or ever heard, about how many 
prisoners at the most were ever at Ostashkov during this period of 
time? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. There were first of all the Polish police, approxi- 
mately 2,000; then there was the border guard, pecans 300; 
Polish jail guards, or prison guards from Poland, approximately 200; 
the military police and officers and noncommissioned officers. 

Mr. Fioop. And civilians? 

Mr. Luszezynsx1. Civilians and clergy. 

Mr. Fioop. Judges? 

Mr. Luszezynski. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. District attorneys? 

Mr. Luszczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Lawyers? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Priests? 

Mr. Luszcezynsx1. Approximately 100 clergymen, priests. 

Mr. Fioop. Priests, Rabbis, and Protestant ministers? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Prominent businessmen? 

Mr. Luszczynsxt. Yes; and landowners. 

Mr. Fioop. Professors? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Intelligentsia? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. Public officers. 

Mr. Fioop. Government bureaucratic officials? 

Mr. Luszezynsxkt. Yes; members of the courts too. 

Mr. FLoop. About how many, in a round number? 

Mr. Luszczynski. Approximately 5,500. 

Mr. Fioop. From the time that you arrived at Ostashkov, October 
15, 1939, what was done, if anything, by the Russians with any of 
the inmates? 

Mr. Luszczynskt. We were all interrogated during the time. 
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Mr. Fioop. I mean, were any of the people who were in Ostashkov 
during the time you were there ever taken out of the camp? 

Mr. Luszczynskt. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Were they ever removed from time to time in transports 
by train, taken some place else? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. Individuals were removed. 

Mr. F.ioop. Did they ever take any trainloads of 300 or 400 like 
your trainload out of Ostashkov at any time between October 15, 1939, 
and April 24, 1940, when you left? 

Mr. Luszczynskt. Up to the Ist of April the evacuation consisted 
of individuals. After the Ist of April there was a steady evacuation, 
almost daily, of trainloads consisting of from 200 to 300. 

Mr. Fxioop. Of all the people that you saw, met, and talked to, 
Poles, who were in the camp at Ostashkov between October 15, 1939, 
and April 24, 1940, with the exception of the one carload who went to 
Pavlishechev Bor with you, have you ever seen or heard of any of those 
people since? 

Mr. Puctnsxit. No. The witness wants to explain here that after 
he had arrived with his group at Pavlishchev Bor, about 2 weeks later 
another trainload of approximately 100 Poles arrived at Pavlishchey 
Bor. 

Mr. Fioop. From Ostashkov? 

Mr. Luszczynski. From Ostashkov. We were told at Ostashkov 
that we were being taken into the forests to cut timber when we left 
Ostashkov. 

Mr. Fioop. Ask him if he has anything further in connection with 
the camp or the people? 

Mr. Puctnsxt. The witness points out that after the amnesty in 
1941 he was a Polish intelligence officer, and that he and others par- 
ticipated in an extensive search, being given complete freedom in 
Russia, in an effort to find the missing officers from that camp, without 
any success. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you one of the investigators named by General 
Anders to cooperate with Czapski? 

Mr. Luszezynskr. Yes; I supplied information. I was one of those 
named, and I supplied information to Czapski. 

Mr. Ftoop. Were you a member of one of the several commissions 
that was set up by General Anders, with the permission of the Russians, 
that operated in several different districts in Russia, looking for the 
Polish missing officers? 

Mr. Luszezynskt. I was not a member of one of those commissions, 
but I was the man who compiled and evaluated the mformation 
coming in from those commissions. 

Mr. Froop. Where were you located? 

Mr. Luszezynskr. I was in Tockoie. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you stay in that one place? 

Mr. Luszczynsxt. I was the chief of the intelligence division of the 
sixth division. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any conversations with any NKVD 
officers or with any Russian officials, civilian or military, at any time 
during the course of your search for the Polish officers with reference 
to the missing officers? 
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Mr. Luszczynsktr. I was in constant communication and discussion 
with the NK VD officers, because that was the most frequently dis- 
cussed topic. 

Mr. Fioop. Do I understand you were chief of intelligence of the 
sixth army group? 

Mr. Luszezynskr. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Fuoop. Sixth Division of the Polish Army? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What was a sample conversation that you had of all 
these conversations you had with the NKVD officers with reference 
to the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Luszczynskt. I shall give you the name of Colonel Gulake- 
wicz, who was an NK VD officer, who was assigned as liaison officer 
to our division. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened? What did he talk about? 

Mr. Luszcezynskr. He had given me repeated assurances that the 
search for these missing Polish officers was continuing without end 
at the central headquarters of the NK VD. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the only kind of answer you got? 

Mr. Luszcezynskt. That is the only kind of answer we got. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that the kind of answer you got all the time? 

Mr. Luszezynski. More or less these were the same kind of answers, 
evasive answers, which had apparently for their purpose a delaying 
effort. 

Mr. Fioop. And, as far as you are concerned, your search as 
intelligence officer for one or any of the Polish missing officers was 
without success. 

Mr. Luszezynskr. We had tirelessly questioned everybody, every 
Pole, that came from all parts of Russia, from the northernmost 
parts of Russia, in an effort to find at least one name of those who 
were interned in any of those camps, and we were without success. 
There were at first indications that these officers may have been 
taken to the St. Francis Islands way up in the northern part of 
Russia, but our subsequent investigation proved that this was not so. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever get any hint, did you ever get any rumors, 
did you ever get any lead of any kind, from any Russians of any 
category, civilian, military or police, having to do with the missing 
Polish officers? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. We always thought that we were on the right 
track and that we would very shortly find them, but it all developed 
that our ideas and our beliefs were misleading. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is not the answer to my “question. 

Mr. Luszczynskt. No; we did not. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a few questions. 
What do you know personally, if anything, regarding the Katyn 
massacre? 

Mr. Luszczynsxk1. I was convinced during my search in Russia 
that these people were dead. 

Mr. Donpero. The question is: What do you know personally, if 
anything? 

Mr. Luszezynsxt. I have never been in Katyn, either before or 
during the actual investigation or search for these officers. 

Remar Donpero. And you never talked with anyone who had been 
there? 
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Mr. Luszczynski. No; I never talked to those people, because 
they are not alive now. All our investigations kept pointing toward 
Katyn, and we used to send our own officers into that gen area to 
talk to the inhabitants of the area, hoping that they might come back 
with some information or what-have-you. 

Mr. Donpero. You answered Mr. Flood that you had been in 
touch with many NKVD officers and what I want to know is: Did 
you talk with any of them who had any connection with Katyn? 

Mr. Luszczynsxk1. No. 

Mr. Donpegro. And all the investigations made in search of these 
Polish officers were made in Russian territory? 

Mr. Luszczynsx1. Yes. We had complete freedom of movement. 
We had a free hand. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me ask you this: With all your experiences 
in the camp and then the work you did within Russian territory after 
you were out of prison, have you come to any conclusion as to who 
committed the murders, massacre, at Katyn? 

Mr. Luszczynsk1. Unquestionably Russia. There is no question 
about it. I have observed the tactics of the NK VD from the border- 
lands of Poland for the past 20 years, and I am well familiar with their 
tactics. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all, and we want to thank you for 
coming here and testifying today. 

Col. Stanislaw Lubodziecki, recalled. 

Mr. FLoop. Colonel, you previously had testified, and at the end 
of your testimony the committee submitted to you a list of the officers 
who were found at Katyn, and we asked you whether or not you would 
find on that list any of the names of the 14 fellow officer prisoners who 
were taken by the Russians with you to Smolensk. Have you 
examined that list? 

Colonel Lusopziecki. Yes; I have. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you find on that list any of the names of the 14? 

Colonel Lusopzigeckt. Yes. I have found all five of the names 
that I had previously submitted. 

Mr. F.Loop. Mr. Interpreter, will you read into the record, and 
give the page from the exhibit, and see that the record shows the 
names that the colonel identified from the list. 

Mr. Puctnskr. The first name that the witness points out is that 
of Capt. Josef Graniczny, whose name appears on page 58. The 
next name is that of Lt. Col. August Starzenski, whose name appears 
on page 160. The next name is that of a civilian, Julian Wasowski, 
whose name appears on page 180. The next name is Captain 
Lichnowski, no first name given, and the name appears on page 371. 

Chairman Mappen. We want to thank you for testifying, Mr. 
Lubodziecki. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JANINA KNOPP, (THROUGH INTERPRETER, 
MR. ROMAN PUCINSKI), 54 SOLENT ROAD, LONDON, N. W. 6 


Mr. FLoop. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsi- 
bility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which 
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may arise as the result of the testimony. Mr. Interpreter, will you 
translate that for the witness? 

(The admonition was interpreted to the witness.) 

Mr. Fioop. Will you ask the witness if she clearly understands the 
admonition? 

Mr. Puctnskr. The witness understands the admonition. 

Chairman Mapprn. Do you swear by God the Almighty that you 
will, according to your best knowledge, tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been in London? 

Mrs. Knopp. From September 1947. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you born in Poland? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you married to a Pole? 

Mrs. Knorr. My husband was a lieutenant colonel in the Polish 


Mr. Fioop. Was he in the Polish Army in 1939? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes; he was on active duty in 1939. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you married to him at that time? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Was he taken prisoner by the Russians? 

Mrs. Knopp. As the commanding officer of his regiment he was 
retreating when the Russian invasion took place and he was taken 
prisoner. 

Mr. Fioop. To which of the three camps that we have been dis- 
cussing in this investigation was your husband taken? 

Mrs. Knopp. He was taken to Starobielsk on the Ist October 1939. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever write to him when he was at Starobielsk? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes; I wrote to him. 

Mr. Fioop. How frequently would you write to him—once a week? 

Mrs. Knopp. I wrote more frequently. I wrote at least every one 
week after he was there. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever send him any pictures of yourself or of 
your family or your friends, or newspapers, or anything? 

Mrs. Knorr. No. He had written me requesting that I send him 
a picture of myself and our little daughter, which I did, but he never 
received it. 

Mr. Fioop. Did he write to you frequently? Did he answer your 
letters? 

Mrs. Knorr. They were permitted to write only once every month, 
but for some reason or other I received letters from him about once 
every 3 weeks. 

Mr. Fioop. How did you first find out or learn that he was a 
prisoner of the Russians and at Starobielsk.? 

Mrs. Knopp. In the Ist or 2d October I received a card from him 
in which he gave me his address as Camp 15, Starobielsk. 

Mr. Fioop. When did you first write to him—right away? 

Mrs. Knopp. Almost immediately. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember or recall, the date of the last letter 
that you had from your husband? 

Mrs. Knopp. This which I hold here is the last card that I received 
from him, dated the 6th of April 1940. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness shows the committee a post card which we 
will ask the stenographer to mark as exhibit 12. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. May I state for the record that the date in 
Polish appears in the reverse of what it does in the United States. 
The day is first and then the month. ‘6/4’ is the 6th day of April. 

(Post card referred to was marked as ‘Exhibit 12,” and is shown 
below: ) 

EXHIBIT .. 

















(Norr.—A translation of this card appears on following page immediately 
Eafter xhibit 13.) 
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Mr. Fioop. The witness is shown for identification exhibit 12; and I 
ask her: Is this the card that you tell us was the last word you received 
from your husband at the camp at Starobielsk? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, this is the last card I received from my husband, 
and I received this card in mid-June. I had been taken to Russia 
around the middle of April and this card had gone to Lwow and it was 
then forwarded to me in Russia, where I was put to work in a factory 
making bricks. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Russians? 

Mrs. Knorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. But the card was addressed to your home address by 
your husband? 

Mrs. Knorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And was received at the home address? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And forwarded to you in Russia; is that correct? 

Mrs. Knorr. My husband addressed this card to Lwow, where I 
was staying with his parents. 1 was a fugitive. I was captured and 
I was taken to Russia, and the card was then forwarded to me. 

Mr. Fuioop. I direct the attention of the witness to that part of 
exhibit 12 whereon is to be found the date, and ask her to read from 

‘the card what was the date of the card. 

Mrs. Knorr. 6th April 1940. 

Mr. Fioop. And was that date put on there in your husband’s 
handwriting? 

Mrs. Knorr. Yes, of course. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you identify that card and the writing of that date 
and that handwriting as that of your husband? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, I do. There is on the card, in a different hand- 
writing and a different pencil used, the notation that he has left 
Starobielsk in April and this notation was made on this card by a friend 
of his, apparently. I presume he was evacuated from Starobielsk 
and he probably left this card with a friend to have it posted and 
forwarded to me from Starobielsk, and the additional writing on 
here was apparently put on by that friend. I have the text of the 
card in which he says he is being evacuated from Starobielsk and 
that he will forward me the address. He says: ‘Do not write to me 
until I give you my new address.” 

Mr. FLoop. The witness shows the committee a copy of the 
written matter by the husband on exhibit 12, which I will ask the 
stenographer to mark “Exhibit 13.” 

(Transcription of the material written on exhibit 12 was marked 
as “Exhibit 13,” and is shown below:) 


Exuisit 13 


Karta poeztowa adresowana: “Lwow, ul. Sobieskiego 32, Janina Knoppowa”. 
Adres nadawey: “C. C. C. P. Starobielsk, skrzynka pocztowa Nr. 15, Tadeusz 
Stanislawowiez Knopp’’. Stempel poeztowy “Starobielsk’’ “‘12.4.40”. Adres 
do Lwowa przekreslony i napisane: K. C. C. P. miasto Semipalatynsk, Cegiel- 
r Se 2. Stempel pocztowy C. C. C. P. Zana Semei Wsch. Kazachstan 21.6. 
40”. 

Na odwrocie: 

z Starobielska wyjechal w kwietniu 

Najdrozsza moja i najukochansza Janko i Ty moje kochanie Inus. Depesze 
otrzymalem i ciesze sie, zescie zdrowe. Bardzo sie ciesze, ze Masz zamiar wyjechac 
do Mamy i chcialbym bardzo, bys jaknajpredzej to uskutecznila, zawsze bedziesz 
z Mama i bedzie Ci razniej—bardzo bym chcial, bys pojechala. Do mnie obecnie 
nie pisz, az ja do Ciebie napisze. Ja jestem zdrow i trzymam sie. Do Michala 
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jesli bedzie Ciocia pisac, niech go serdecanie ode mnie ucaluje. Caluje Was obie 
moje najdrozsze jaknajserdeczniej. Twoj Tadzik. Dla Cioci ucalowanie raczek. 
Od Halskiego Stefana i Genka ucalowanie raczek. O ile wiem, to jakies rzeczy 
maja bye u p. Nowachowiczowej. 6.4.940. 
Ex. 13 

Mr. FLoop. The witness is now shown exhibit 13, and I ask her 
if that is an exact transcription of the material written on the card 
by her husband that she told us about. 

Mrs. Knopp. It is. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have that translated for the record? Read 
it to the committee now. SB wd 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. The card is addressed to Lwow, Sobieski Street, 32, 
and it is addressed to Janiana Knoppwa. The address of the sender 
is given as “C. C. C. P. Starobielsk.” The stamp mark is number 
15, and the name Tadeusz Stanislawowicz Knopp. The mailing 
stamp shows “Starobielsk, 12th April, 1940.” The message on the 
postcard is: 

My Dearest and my Late Janko and you—my dear Inus. I received your 
telegram and am very happy that re are healthy. I am very happy that you 
are planning to go to mother, and I would like very much for you to do this as 
soon as possible. It will always be easier for you with mother. I would want 
very much for you to go there. Do not write to me at this time until I write to 
you. I am healthy and holding together. If our aunt writes to Michael, let. 
her hug him for me. I send both of you my most sincere hugs and kisses. Your 
Tadzik. Also for aunt best wishes. Also best wishes from Halski, Stefan and 
Eugene. As far as I know there should be some things with Mrs. Nowochowiez— 


and the date is given as the 6th of April 1940. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you ever seen a list of the names of any of the 
officers that were found at Katyn? 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, I did in the book entitled “The Massacre of 
Katyn”. 

Mr. FLoop. We now show you the list that has been placed in 
evidence at hearings in the United States of the men who were found 
at Katyn and direct your attention to page 264 thereof and ask you 
if you can identify the name as marked. 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes, I do, except that the age is incorrect. The age is 
shown as 10 years too much. It is a mistake. 

Mr. Donvero. Have you ever heard from your husband since that 
card was received? 

Mrs. Knopp. Not a single word. 

Chairman MaAppDEN. Nobody offered you any recompense or 
emolument for coming here today to testify, did they—any pay? 

Mrs. Knopp. No; of course not. 

Mr. F.ioop. The witness is shown exhibit 14 and asked where she 
received that card, where did she get it. 

Mrs. Knopp. My mother was in the German zone. In 1942 she 
died and when sbe died some of her personal belongings were sent to 
me and amongst those was this card. 

Mr. Fioop. To whom is the card addressed? 

Mrs. Knopp. This card is addressed to my husband, my mother’s 
son-in-law, at Starobielsk. 

Mr. F.Loop. At the camp at Starobielsk. 

Mrs. Knopp. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. There is a stamp on the face of the card marked 
“Ret ur parti” and there is also a postmark from Moscow. Will you 
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read into the record the date of the cancellation stamp, postmark from 
Moscow, on the face of the card? 

Mr. Pucinsxt. The date of the postmark is the 5th of June 1940. 

Mr. Fioop. That indicates with a stamp that the card was returned 
as stamped, as I have just read, to the sender, in this case the witness’s 
mother, and the date was from Moscow; is that correct? 

Mr. Pucinskt. Yes, that is correct. 

(Post card referred to was marked as ‘Exhibit 14,” and is shown 
below :) 


ExHrsir 14 
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[Translation from Polish] 
[Post card] 
[Addressed to:] 
USSR 
Tadeusz Knopp 
Starobielsk 
Post Office Box 15 
{[From:] 
Eugenia Zenerman 
Rzeszow Gerinckstrasse 6 
Dear Tadziu! I have not written to vou, because Janka wrote, gave the address, 
and counseled not to write. Today, however, I have decided to write, because 
through Janka I get news only once every two months. Lately she informed 
{me] that she tried to get here, but although transports are coming to an end, 
she and [illegible] have not arrived. I am expecting them and wish they were 
already here. How is your health? My eyes are failing me. I kiss you fondly, 
{and] also Ludwik M. Perhaps Ludwik knows where his brother Staszek M. is’ 
Eugenia Z. May 24, 1940. 


Chairman Mappren. We wish to thank you for your testimony. 
TESTIMONY OF TADEUSZ FELSZTYN 


Mr. Feuszryn. I speak English. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you give your name? 

Mr. Fetszryn. Tadeusz Felsztyn. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you make your statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you will run the risk of actions in the courts 
by anyone who considers he has suffered injury. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsi- 
sibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Mr. Fetszryn. Yes, I understand that. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Feuszryn. Yes. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Mappren. Do you swear by the Almighty God that” you 
will according to the best of your knowledge tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Freuszryn. I do. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where do you reside, Mr. Felsztyn? 

Mr. Feuszryn. I reside in Spink Hill near Sheffield, in England. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you an officer of the Polish Army? 

Mr. Feuszryn. I was, yes 

Mr. Macurowicz. When? 

Mr. Fexszryn. Since 1914 of the Polish Legion. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where were you in 1939? 

Mr. Fexsztyn. In 1939 I was in the Institute of Armament Re- 
search. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what capacity? 

Mr. Fetsztryn. I was head of the general department; it was investi- 
gation of new discoveries. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you taken prisoner by the Russians? 

Mr. Feisztyn. Yes, I was taken prisoner on the 17th of September 
1939. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where were you taken to? 
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Mr. Fetszryn. I was taken as prisoner near Mizocz. I was a 
Commander of the Military Transport and the Institute of Research 
of Armament. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where were you taken from there? 

Me. Feusztryn. From there I was taken to Szepeitowka and from 
Szepeitowka to a camp in the Ukraine near Sumy, and from there to 
Kozielsk. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When did you arrive at Kozielsk? 

Mr. Feuszryn. It was the Ist day of November 1939. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. How long did you remain in Kozielsk? 

Mr. Fetszryn. I remained until the end of April—the 26th of April. 

Mr. Macnrrowicz. What happened on the 26th of April 1940? 

Mr. Feuisztyn. We were taken to a military transport. There was 
a personal search. I was one of the last and it was rather a very super- 
ficial one, so that I could keep many of the papers which I had with 
me without any difficulty. The first were searched very exactly. 

Chairman Mappen. Talk a little more slowly. 

Mr. Feuszryn. Yes. The first were searched very exactly, but as 
I was one of the last, I was searched very lightly. I could keep many 
papers with me without any difficulty. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Where were you taken from Kozielsk? 

Mr. Feuszryn. From Kozielsk our train went to Sukiennicze. It 
is a Russian name. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you released there? 

Mr. Feuszryn. No; we saw an inscription in our train. We were 
waiting to go west to Smolensk. There was an inscription that we 
were alighting west of Smolensk. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. What do you mean by “inscriptions’’—where 
were they? 

Mr. Feuszryn. You see, the Russian cars are done in such a way 
that at the end there is a hinge, and on a hinge is a bench, so that 
you can put it this way or horizontally. 

Chairman Mappen. The witness indicates the moving of a bench 
up and down. 

Mr. Feuszryn. Yes. There was an inscription below the bench. 
The bench was horizontal; and in the corner of the bench—in a dark 
corner—there was a Polish inscription. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know how that got there? 

Mr. Fe.szryn. Yes. The inscription was: ““‘We were unloaded 
two stations west of Smolensk’’; and there were some signatures. I 
did not know any of the signatures. I do not remember the names. 
There were three or four people who signed their names. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What happened to you after that? 

Mr. Feuszryn. After that the train stopped there. We were 
stopped some hours, and after I was moving, instead of west, to east, 
and were taken to Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How long did you remain at Pavlishchev Bor? 

Mr. Feiszryn. At Pavlishchev Bor Camp I think we remained a 
month. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then where did you go to? 

Mr. Feisztyn. Then we came to—what is the name?—Griazowiec. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened at Griazowiec? 

Mr. Feuszryn. I was in Griazowiec till General Anders came to us. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. And then you became a part of General Anders’ 
Army? 

Mr. Feuszryn. Yes. 

Mr. Mac#rowicz. Are you an expert in ammunition matters? 

Mr. Fe.szryn. I was Head of the Infantry Research Commission 
for 4 years. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is 4 years prior to 1939? 

Mr. Fe.szryn. Yes; it was 1926 to 1930. Later I was in the 
Military Institute of Research, and I was always very interested in 
ammunition, from my personal point of view, as from the point of 
view of sport, shooting sport, in which I was connected very strongly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you ever have any opportunity to examine 
bullets allegedly used at Katyn? 

Mr. Feusztyn. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What experience have you had in ballistics? 
You understand the word “ballistics’’? 

Mr. Fr.szryn. Yes; I understand. I was lieutenant of ballistics, 
at Warsaw University during 10 years. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Are you also an expert in small arms? 

Mr. Fevsztyn. Yes; I was an expert on a Polish-German incident in 
1930 or 1931. Iwasa Polish expert in this frontier incident. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Also on munitions and small arms? 

Mr. Feuszryn. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you ever seen any bullets allegedly used 
at Katyn? 

Mr. Feutszryn. No. The question that was put to me by the 
Polish command when the Katyn report came was: How could Rus- 
sians use the 7.65 German ammunition? 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You have not seen the bullets? 

Mr. Feuszryn. No, I have not. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But you were given an account of the fact that 
7.65 bullets were used? 

Mr. Fe.szryn. Not bullets, but cases. Ammunition cases were 
found in the graves. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Shells? 

Mr. Feuszryn. Shells. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you made any report on that? 

Mr. Feuszryn. Yes, I have made a report. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you give us the report of your findings? 

Mr. Fetszryn. Yes; the report is the following: We had in Poland 
plenty of German Geco ammunition. The 7.65 caliber was very 
frequently found in Poland. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What is Geco ammunition? 

Mr. Feuszryn. It is of German manufacture. It was also of the 
best German ammunition, and, as we did not produce much ammu- 
nition of 7.65 caliber in Poland, we imported plenty of German am- 
munition, mainly for private purposes, for shooting purposes, for 
sporting purposes. Many officers had 7.65 revolvers with them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know what type of revolvers were used 
by Russians? 

Mr. Feusztyn. The Russians had a Nagan gun. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What caliber is that? 

Mr. Fetszryn. I cannot tell you exactly. I have not much practice 
with them. I think it was 7.62. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Can you use 7.65 ammunition in 7.62 guns? 

Mr. Feuszryn. No; but they have another revolver, a pistol, the 
Tokarew pistol. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What kind of gun is that? 

Mr. Fetszryn. It is a pistol which uses 7.65 ammunition. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And is that a type of gun used by the Russians? 

Mr. Feuszryn. I have seen this gun in Russia myself. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you seen it in substantial amounts? 

Mr. Feusztyn. I cannot tell you. We had two or three of them to 
teach our soldiers all different kinds of amrfunition. I remember very 
well we had two or three of them as models. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was that a standard issue for NK VD officers? 

Mr. Feusztyn. I do not know that it is a standard issue, but I 
have seen it personally, and cavalry officers carrying these pistols, 
and I have seen them carry Polish pistols. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Could you tell us whether that type of gun 
could use 7.65 ammunition? 

Mr. Pantin. 7.65—it is just their caliber. 

Mr. Macurowicz. It is their caliber? 

Mr. Feusztyn. Yes. 

Mr. MacHrowicz. 7.65? 

Mr. Feuszryn. 7.65. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then do I understand you to state that German 
ammunition could be used in that type of gun used by Russian officers? 

Mr. Feruszryn. Certainly it would. Certainly when you have to 
shoot much, it is far easier to shoot with the 7.65 pistol than with a 
Nagan, which has a very hard trigger; it is a very good revolver, but 
it is rather a tiring one if you have to shoot much. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anything further that you wish to add 
in relation to this matter to which you have just testified? 

Mr. Feuszryn. About ammunition, no; but I have two things per- 
haps to add from the Kozielsk camp. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is there that you want to add? 

Mr. Feuszryn. I was living in the same building at the same time 
with General Minkiewicz, and he reported the talks he had with 
Comrade Zarubin. I remember two talks which are I think character- 
istic. One was the following one: It could be about February 1940, 
as this was a psychological seesaw in our camp and plenty of rumours, 
and General Minkiewicz came to the camp and asked him: ‘Do not 
make us nervous, as all the rumours are spreading, but tell us what 
do you want to do with us.”” Comrade Zarubin told him: “I do not 
think it would be right. Let us suppose we have decided to keep you 
to the end of the war. It could last 5 or 6 years. You would get 
mad if 1 told you. I assure you it would be inhuman. I assure you, 
general, it is better for you not to know what we want to do with you.’ 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you a personal witness of this conversa- 
tion, or was that conversation reported to vou by the general? 

Mr. Fetszryn. The conversation was repeated to me by the general 
immediately after he came back. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know anything else having any bearing 
on Katyn? 

Mr. Fexszryn. When the transport started, Captain Alexandro- 
wicz was asked by General Minkewicz: ‘‘Where are the transports 
going?”’ The answer was: “You are going to the transit camps where 
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you will have to decide: Do you want to be given back to the Germans 
or do you ask to remain in Russia? Those of you who will havea very 
strong will can perhaps go to a new country.” This is what Alex- 
androwicz said the moment the transports were ready to leave. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you personally ever seen Zarubin? 

Mr. Fruszryn. Yes, I have seen him many times. 

Mr. Macurowrez. Have you seen Zarubin who was the Ambassa- 
dor in London? 

Mr. Feuszryn. I have seen only his photograph. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do You find any resemblance in the two? 

Mr. Fruszryn. It looks to me to be the same person. 

Mr. Macuwrowicz. Your best judgment is that the Zarubin who 
was at that time at Kozielsk— 

Mr. Freuszryn. It is my best impression—only from a photograph 
I have never seen the man since. I recognized, when I was shown the 
photograph, very well the face and especially the hands of the man, 
as he used to speak keeping his hands on the table. I have a vivid 
impression of his hands, and when I saw the hands on the photograph, 
I had no doubt they are the same ones. 

Mr. Macurowicz, Is there anything further that you wish to add 
to the testimony? 

Mr. Freuszryn. I do not think so. 

Chairman Mappen. Well, we wish to thank you for your testimony. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ, JAN KACZKOWSKI, 43 BROMLEY ROAD, 
LONDON, E17 


Mr. Pucrnsxi. Major Kaczkowski. 

Chairman Mappen. What is vour name and address? 

Major Kaczkowskt. Maj. Jan Kaczkowski, 43 Bromley Road, 
London, E. 17. 

Chairman Mappen. .Before you make vour statements, I wish that 
you be advised that vou would run the risk of action in courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time | 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in vour behalf in respect of libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of your testimony. You understand that? 

Major Kaczkowskt. I understand that and I agree. 

Chairman MappEen. Now you are to be sworn: Do you swear by the 
Almighty God that you will, according to the best of your knowledge, 
state the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help 
you God? 

Major KaczKowski. I swear. 

Mr. FLoop. You are a major in the Polish Army? 

Major Kaczkowskt. A reservist. 

Mr. FLoop. A reserve major in the Polish Army? 

Major Kaczkowskt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You were a reserve major on active duty? 

Major Kaczkowsk1. I was there in Russia as reservist captain. 

Mr. FLoop. You are aware of the problem arising out of the Katyn 
investigation? 

Major Kaczxkowsk1. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. You know of the thousands of officers whose bodies 
were discovered there? 

Major Kaczowski. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You have heard and read, as we have been advised 
by other witnesses, of the frantic efforts made by the friends and the 
families and relatives of the missing officers to find out where they 
were? 

Major Kaczxowskr. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Asa result of that I am advised that the Polish Govern- 
ment of General Sikorski, with the cooperation of General Anders, 
took some steps to try and be of assistance to the families and the 
friends of the missing officers; is that correct? 

Major Kaczxowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoov. Were you identified with such a project? 

Major Kaczkowskr. Yes. May I speak Polish? 

Mr. Fioop. At this point the witness wishes to talk in Polish. Mr. 
Pucinski will translate. You were identified with that Polish Govern- 
ment project? 

Major Kaczkowskr. Yes (through interpreter). 

Mr. FLoop. Will you tell us in your own words what you did in 
your capacity and how this was set up? 

Major Kaczkowskti. Yes. In November of 1941 a special Bureau 
which would deal with the families of the officers who had been in 
these three camps was set up in General Anders’ staff and I became 
the chief of that bureau. The purpose of this bureau was to try and 
locate all the soldiers who had been evacuated or transferred into 
Russia, to bring them back into the Polish Army, and then to give 
material assistance to their families. At the beginning Mir. Czapski 
was especially assigned to prepare a special project with our bureau 
of those Poles who had been taken prisoner and sent to the three camps, 
Kozielsk, Ostashkov, and Starobielsk. Later, however, that duty 
was assigned exclusively to myself and Mr. Czapski was assigned to 
go into Russia; that is, to go all over Russia in an effort to locate 
these men. 

We had received hundreds and thousands of letters—thousands of 
letters every day from families both in Poland and in Russia seeking 
out help in establishing contact with their relatives and for material 
help. Included in these letters were hundreds of postcards written 
in these three camps, Ostashkov, Starobielsk, and Kozielsk, written 
to the women who subsequently were writing to us asking us to locate 
their husbands or their sons. The cards were attached to the letters 
as evidence that these people had been in these three camps. I 
retained about 150 of these postcards as evidence that these people 
were in those camps, but I had returned all the others because the 
return of these cards had been in most cases requested by the families; 
they wanted to keep the cards as mementoes. Most of the postcards 
that I had seen had the last dates either in February, March, or the 
first few days of April. Now, most of the families that had been 
writing to us from Russia had been evacuated from Poland during the 
early days of April 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you say most or all of those cards? 

Mr. Puctnsx1. The witness says that none of these cards that 
came into his hands and which he examined were dated later than 
about the 10th or 15th April, 1940. 
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Major Kaczxowskx1. In all the correspondence that was sent to us 
the families stated that they had lost contact with their husbands or 
sons no later than about the middle of April, 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In all these many thousands of letters which you 
received, have you received one from any person inquiring about his 
loved one in any of these three camps which indicated that they had 
heard from them after April 1940? 

Major KaczKxowsk1. No; none. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Not one? 

Major Kaczkowskr. Not one card or brief—not one. In every 
instance where these letters came to us they assured us that following 
or subsequent to about the middle of April these families had endeav- 
ored to get some information about their husbands or sons by either 
writing direct to the NKVD in Moscow or writing direct to the com- 
manders of their respective camps. In all of these cards that I have 
seen which were returned from the camps or from Moscow there was a 
notation that the card had been censored in Moscow and that the 
prisoner who was being sought had either left or his whereabouts were 
unknown. Up to July or August of 1942 these families kept writing 
and inquiring about these men and they kept getting these answers. 
There is not much more that I can add to my testimony. 

Mr. Fioop. All of this testimony you are giving now, all of this 
reference to letters from the families, deals particularly with the camps 
of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov; is that correct? 

Major Kaczxowsk1. Not all. 

Mr. Fioop. Others? 

Major KaczKowski. There were some cards, some briefs, letters, 
written about persons who were not in these camps. 

Mr. FLoop. But most of them? 

Major Kaczxkowskt. Yes, most of them. 

Mr. Fioop. Most of them were about men who were in those three 
camps? 

Major Kaczxowsk1. Yes, they were about men who were in those 
three camps. 

Mr. FLoop. You had 150 cards that you had not returned? 

Major KaczKowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you do with those 150 cards? 

Major Kaczkxowskt. I left all the papers at my office in August of 
1942 in Russia for Lieutenant Rudnicki, who was military attaché in 
Kuybishev—all papers. 

Mr. Fioop. All the records of your bureau? 

Major Kaczkxowskr. All the records, money, and so on. Only one 
officer of my bureau, that is Mr. Voit, was left in Russia, and was 
sent to Kuybishev together with Lieutenant Rudnicki. 

Mr. FLoop. At the time when you left Russia, you were then chief 
of this bureau that we are talking about? 

Major KaczKkowskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And when you left charge of the bureau, you left all 
of your records and money, including these 150 cards, with the military 
attaché you have just named? 

Major Kaczxowsk1. Yes; Rudnicki. 

Mr. Fioop. During the time that you were chief of this bureau, 
did you yourself engage in any conversations or any communica- 
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tions with Moscow, Russian attachés in Kuybishev or any place else 
in connection with the search for the missing Polish officers? 

Major Kaczkowskt. I was in Kuybishev at the Polish Embassy; 
I was sent there by General Anders. I had been asked to seek these 
Polish officers also, but we accepted the answer we received from 
the Polish Embassy that Moscow answered there are none. 

Mr. Fuioop. Did you yourself ever engage in any conversations 
with any of the Russians? 

Major Kaczxowsxi. Never. The wife of a lieutenant veterinary, 
Dr. Drapalski, told me that she was in Kolhus in Siberia, and she has 
written many letters and every day had gone to the chief of the 
NKDYV asking where is her husband who was in Kolhus. After some 
time this Russian officer became very interested in this wife; she was 
very young; and he told her: “You will not see him in Europe alive. 
You seek another husband, because it is not possible that you can find 
your husband in your life.”” That was the only thing that showed 
that something was wrong with him. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know the name of that woman you talked to? 

Major KaczKxowsk1. Yes; she is now in London, but the address is 
unknown to me. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see a list of the names of the officers 
whose bodies were found at Katyn? 

Major Kaczkxowsk1. We have grouped these names. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the name? 

Major Kaczxowsk1. Drapalski. 

Mr. Ftoop. What was the first name? 

Major Kaczxowski. | cannot tell you. 

Mr. Fioop. Was it Erazem? 

Major Kaczxowskr. Veterinary doctor, lieutenant. 

Mr. Fioop. Now I direct the attention of the witness to the list of 
the names of the Polish officers who disappeared from these three 
camps and specifically to page 41 thereof and ask him whether or not 
the Drapalski now found there with the description of his rank in the 
army and duty in the army is the name of the officer whose wife he 
was talking to. 

Major KaczKowsk1. Yes, thatisthesame. I have known this man, 
this lieutenant, and his wife. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you read from the document you are now holding 
the man’s name and spell it correctly, and the information thereon 
describing him. 

Major Kaczxowsk1. Drapalski. Now comes the Christian name: 
Erazm; second lieutenant, veterinary doctor. 

Mr. Puctnskt. The witness is reading from page 41. 

Chairman Mappen. Is there anything further? 

Mr. F.oop. I would like you to give us the names of any associates 
who were with your Bureau during this work that you were carrying 
on, as you describe it, who might be available to testify here. 

Major Kaczxowskr. Here is a lieutenant or captain named Voit; 
then Captain Lubomirski. These two men are here. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these two men whose names you have just given 
us here now? 

Major Kaczxowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And they were identified with you and the work you 
described in Poland and Russia? 
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Major Kaczkowskt. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Thank you for testifying today. 

Mr. Pvuctnsxr. You heard the last witness describe who the next 
witness is. 

Captain Lusomrrskxr. My name is Eugeniusz Lubomirski, captain 
of the Polish Army. 

Chairman Mappen. Captain, before you make a statement, it is our 
wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the 
courts by anyone who considered that he had suffered an injury. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government 
of the United States and the House of Representatives do not assume 
any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. You 
understand that? 

Captain Lupomrrskr. Yes, I understand. 

Chairman Mappen. Now you are to be sworn. Do you swear by 
Almighty God that you will, according to your best knowledge, testify 
to the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Captain Luspomrirskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your rank and name? 


TESTIMONY OF CAPTAIN EUGENIUSZ LUBOMIRSKI 


Captain Lupomrrskr. My name is Eugeniusz Lubomirski; my rank 
is captain. 

Mr. FLoop. You have been and I believe still are identified with 
the London Polish Government? 

Captain Lusomirski. Yes. 

Mr. F oop. In what official capacity are you identified with 
that organization today? 

Captain Lupomrirskt. I was A. D. C. to General Anders during the 
whole war and during the whole campaign in Italy and since than I am 
his personal secretary here in London. 

Mr. Fioop. | believe it has been brought to the attention of the 
committee that you act as interpreter for the general? 

Captain Luspomrrski. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. So that you understand English and Polish quite well? 

Captain Lusomirskxi. Yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. You heard the previous witness, the Major, who has 
just testified? 

Captain Luspomrrski. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You were in a position here where you could hear that 
testimony? 

Captain Luspomirskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Every word as he gave it? 

Captain Lusomirsktr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you subscribe and corroborate the testimony given 
by the Major? 

Captain Lusomrirski. I can completely confirm. I heard what he 
said and I confirm completely 100 percent what he said, because | 
worked with him and he was my superior in that office for military 
families in Gangi Gul in Russia. 

Mr. Donprro. You have not anything to add to that report? 
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Captain Lunomirsxi. I have here the written statement which I 
made in 1949 and left it in the archives of the organization of former 
Polish prisoners in Russia. It says practically the same about tliose 
letters which, while doing my work, I read. In most of those letters 
the thing which struck me was that all of the families seeking informa- 
tion about their husbands, brothers, sons, and so on, repeatedly 
stated: “The last news I had about him was March, April, 1940.” 
That was striking, and I usually put a red mark about it. 

Mr. FLoop. The purpose of the question was to find out whether 
or not you had anything that you could add to what the other witness 
before you said? 

Captain Lusomirski. I do not think I can add anything. 

Mr. Fioop. While this is being read in Polish by my colleague 
Mr. Machrowicz, may I ask you this: You heard the former witness 
recollect a conversation that he just happened to remember that he 
had with a certain lady? 

Captain Lusomirskxr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Beyond what the major testified to, will you tax your 
memory for a minute and see if you can recall any such particular 
incident which was peculiar and personal to your experience in this 
job which either the major or your other associates might not have 

nown about—any conversations, any personal experience, any tele- 
phone talks, any particular letter or incident during the entire job of 
this nature that you think would be helpful to the committee. Can 
you think of any such thing? 

Captain Lusomirski. No; during the time of my work in that office 
I could not add anything beyond that which is said in the written 
statement. Only | remember that during the whole time also when 
I was with General Anders and acting as interpreter, always the 
question of those officers came up. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any conversations or communications of 
any nature whatsoever with any Russians of any standing—military, 
civilian, or N. K. V. D.—during the course of this search for the missing 
Polish officers? 

Captain Lusomirski. No, nothing. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Subsequent to the time that you were working 
with Major Kaczkowski, you became adjutant of the commander of 
the Second Corps in Italy? 

Captain Lunomirsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you continue in that capacity to receive 
letters of the type that you had been receiving when you were working 
with Major Kaczkowski? 

Captain Lusomrrski. There again in Italy while working as adju- 
tant to General Anders at our office, we received, of course, a great 
number of letters, including several letters trom France, Switzerland 
and other countries in Europe. They were all from families who 
had written of having received letters from Kozielsk and Starobielsk, 
in 1940 and never again since 1940. 

Mr. Fioop. Did any of those letters indicate a date subsequent to 
April 1940? 

Captain Lusomirskr. Again the same phrase was repeated there: 
“March or April.” 

Mr. Fioop. And nothing beyond? 

Captain Lusomirsxi. There were perhaps five or six letters. 
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Mr. Fioop. The witness has shown the committee a document 
which I will ask to have marked as “Exhibit No. 15.” I now show 
the captain exhibit 15 and ask him if that is the statement that he 
gave in 1949 in connection with this same matter? 

Captain Lusomrrsxr. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you submit that now as an exhibit for the com- 
mittee? 

Captain Lunomrrsxtr. Yes. 

(The report was marked “Exhibit 15” and entered in the record.) 


Ex. 15 
Eug. LUBOMIRSKI, kpt. 
6, Fairholt Street, 
London, 8. W. 7. 
Dnia 15 ezerwea 1949. 
Do: 
Polskie Stowarzyszenie b. Wieznié6w Sowieckich, Londyn. 


Oswiadezenie. 


Stwierdzam, ze w czasie mojej pracy w Biurze Rodzin Wojsk. i Poszukiwaf 
Armii Polskiej w ZSRR na czele ktérego stal kpt. Kaczkowski, w czasie od kwietnia 
1942 do lipca 1942 w Jangi Jul, przez moje rece przeszto bardzo duzo listéw i 
kartek, ktére pisane bylty przez osoby poszukujace swoich krewnych oficeré6w 
i szeregowych, co do ktérych z korespondeneji od nich Nets ew. Motry wiedzieli, 
ze znajdowali sie w koticu roku 1939 i w zimie i na wiosne 1940r. w oboz Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk lub Ostaszkowie. Znamiennym w tych listach bylo, ze prawie we 
wszystkich podkreglano, iz nie moga zrozumieé dlaczego poprzednio, to znaczy 
do marca i kwietnia 1940r. (i te daty stale sie powtarzaly), raczej regularnie od 
nich otrzymywali wiadomoéci i odpowiedzi na listy do nich kierowane, a od 
powyzej podanego czasu wszelka korespondencja sie urwata. Takich list6w mam 
wrazenie bylo az kilkaset. Podkreélalem w tych listach te daty czerwonym 
oléwkiem, gdyz w6wczas kiedy wiaSciwie nic konkretnego o losie tych jeficéw nie 
bylo wiadome, te daty najbardziej rzucaty sie w oczy jako stale powtarzajace sie. 
Listy te byly adresowane do Biura Poszukiwati Armii i pochodzilty oezywiSscie od 
krewnych wywiezionych do Rosji, kt6rzy zar6wno przed wywiezieniem, a nastepnie 
i na terenie Rosji od jeficéw otrzymywali korespondencje. Listy te byly zbierane 
i winny sie znajdowaé w archiwach Biura Poszukiwat, ktére o ile mi wiadomo 
zostaly przekazane przez kpt. Kaczkowskiego przed jego opuszczeniem Rosji, 
attaché wojskowemu przy ambasadzie R. P. w Kujbyszewie, ptk. Rudnickiemu. 
Sam takich listow czy tez kartek nie posiadam. 

Pézniej w czasie mojej pracy w adiutanturze D-cy 2 Korpusu we Wloszech 
moge stwierdzié, ze wplynela tak samo pewna ilosé list6w od oséb przebywajacych 
na terenie Szwajcarii, Francji i innych, ktérzy nawet przebywajac w 1940r. na 
zachodzie, otrzymali kartki z tyech oboz6w w Rosji i w ktérych to listach znowu 
sie te same daty powtarzaly. Z data pézniejszqa od kwietnia 1940r. nikt od nich 
korespondencji nie otrzymal. Te listy oddawaltem do Oddziatu Kul tury i Prasy, 
zwracajagc uwage ze nalezaloby je pieczolowicie przechowywaé. Powinny one 
zatym znajdowaé sie w archiwach Oddz. Kult. i Prasy 2 Korpusu. 

Evcene Lusomrirsk, Kpt, 
Eve. Lunomrrsxt, Kpt. 


{Translation from Polish] 


Captain Eugene Lubomorski 
6 Fairholt Street 
London, 8. W. 7. 
June 15, 1949 


To the Polish Union of Former Soviet Prisoners, London: 
Deposition 


I certify that during my work with the Bureau of Families of Men in the Service 
in search of the Polish Army in the U. 8. 8. R., headed by Captain Kaczkowski, a 
large number of letters and postcards went through my hands from May 1942 to 
June 1942 in Jangi Jul; these letters were written by persons in search of their 
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relatives, officers and enlisted men. These persons knew from correspondence 
with their relatives in the service that the latter were placed by the end of 1939 
and in the winter and spring of 1940 in the camps in Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or 
Ostaszkowo. It is noteworthy that all of these letters [to the Bureau of Families] 
emphasized, I do not know for what reason, that before March and May of 1940 
(these dates are continuously repeated) they received information rather regularly 
{about their relatives] and replies to letters sent to them, but that from the above- 
mentioned date all correspondence ceased. I have the impression that there were 
several hundred such letters. In them the above-mentioned dates were under- 
scored by red pencil, although at that time nothing was known definitely con- 
cerning the fate of these prisoners of war. And these dates hit the eye, since they 
were constantly repeated. The letters were addressed to the Bureau for Searc 
of the Army, and evidently were sent by the relatives of those who were deported 
to Russia. Both before and after the deportation, the relatives received corre- 
spondence from the prisoners in the territory of Russia. These letters were 
collected and must be kept in the archives of the Bureau for Search which, so far 
as I know, were handed over by Captain Kaczkowski before he left Russia to the 
military attache of the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, Colonel Rudnicki. I do 
not possess any such letters or pos teards. 

Later, at the time when I worked at the adjutant’s office of the commander of 
the second corps in Italy, I may certify that similarly a certain number of letters 
was received from persons who resided in the territory of Switzerland, France, and 
other countries. While these people remained in the West in 1940, they received 

ostcards from the camps in Russia, in which letters the same data were repeated. 

None of these persons has received any correspondence with a date later than 
May 1940. These letters I gave to the section of Culture and the Press, drawing 
their attention to the fact that they should be carefully preserved. They must be 
available in the archives of the Section for Press and Cultural Affairs of the Second 
Corps. 

Signed, 

Eugene Lubomirski, 

Captain. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you have any of those letters which you 
received or do you know where they are at present? 

Captain Lusiomirski. No; the unfortunate thing is that those 
letters, as Major Kaczkowski said, were sent to Kuybishev to the 
military attaché and I think they never left Russia. It was difficult 
to get things out. So that there are none. There are some of those 
letters which were collected from different people here in England 
which Dr. Stahl had. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What about those you received in Italy? 

Captain Lusiomrrskri. They may be in some of the archives but 
difficult to find because when it was moved to England at very short 
notice, all those things were packed together, and it is possible that in 
some of a great number of boxes some of those cards are still there, but 
it is very hard to find because a great number of boxes were stored all 
over England for the better times when we can arrange a better 
storage for them. 

Chairman Mappen. Captain, we want to thank you for coming 
here. Now will the next witness state his name and address? 

Mr. Vorr. Roman Voit, 48 Holland Road, London, W. 14. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you make your statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time I 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of your testimony. 

Mr. Pucrnskt. The witness does not understand English too well, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Mappen. We want the record to show that the admoni- 
tion read in English now is being translated for the witness into Polish. 

Mr. Froop. Do you understand the provisions in the admonition? 

Mr. Pucrnsxi. The witness says that he does understand. 

Chairman Mapprn. Do you swear by God Almighty that you will 
according to your best knowledge tell the truth, the pure truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Roman Vorr. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF ROMAN VOIT (AS TRANSLATED BY MR. ROMAN 
PUCINSKI) 


Mr. Fioop. What is your name? 

Mr. Vorr. Roman Voit. 

Mr. Fioop. You were at one time, I understand, identified with 
the Polish Government of General Sikorski and of General Anders? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You were identified with that part of the Government 
which was a bureau set up for the purpose of rendering aid and 
information to the relatives and the families and the friends of the 
missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. You were present here in the room, I believe, and you 
heard the evidence of the last two witnesses? 

Mr. Voir. Not too well; I do not hear too well. 

Mr. FLoop. You can hear me? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You were identified with a bureau set up by General 
Sikorski and General Anders under the command of Major Kacz- 
kowski? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You were also working with Major Kaczkowski, and 
with you was Captain Felsztyn, who just left the stand? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They told us that they received in this bureau thou- 
sands of letters from relatives and friends and the families of the 
missing officers; is that correct? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Were you employed at that bureau during the same 
period of time with the other two officers whose names I have just 
mentioned? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. F.ioop. The other officers testified that these communications 
came in all during that period of time by the thousands; is that right? 

Mr. Vorr. Maybe not in thousands, but as far as I know from my 
own contact there were hundreds of those letters. 

Mr. FLoop. Many of these communications were post cards? 

Mr. Vorr. Most of them were post cards. 

Mr. FLoop. That had been received by the relatives and friends 
and families from the men who were in Kozielsk and Starobielsk? 

Mr. Voir. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And those were the cards that these people sent to 
your office to see if you could help locate those officers? 

Mr. Vorr. That is correct. 
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Mr. F.ioop. Did you yourself ever have any conversations or com- 
munications with any Russians, military, civilian or NK VD, of any 
category in connection with the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Voir. No; only with the Polish families in the Russian territory. 

Mr. FLoov. What was the date that was stressed in your mind as 
the last date or dates that any of these families or friends had received 
any word or information from tbe missing officers in the three camps? 

Mr. Vorr. As far as I can remember, the dates were January, 
February, March, and possibly some in April of 1940. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you have any personal reminiscence, any personal 
incident, by telephone, in writing or in conversation with any of the 
relatives, families or friends or anybody else, Polish, Russian, or 
anything any time any place anywhere, which would be of help to 
this committee? 

Mr. Vorr. There was constant fear and theory that these men had 
disappeared, that these men had been killed, and chis bureau tried 
to console these families witb the hope that they would be found. 

Mr. Fioop.- Now after the major, the chief of this section, left 
Russia, did you remain? 

Mr. Voir. Yes, I did; I went to Kuybvshev with Colonel Rudnicki. 

Mr. Firoop. When the major, who just left here, who was chief of 
the section, turned over the files and records to Colonel Rudnicki, 
who went to Kuybyshev, did you go with Colonel Rudnicki to 
Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you take the records and documents with you? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes, and I personally packed them. 

Mr. FLroop. When was the last that you saw the documents in 
Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Vorr. I took them with me. 

Mr. Fioop. From where? What I want to know is what happened 
to the documents after they got to Kuybyshev. Did they leave 
Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Vorr. The Russian authorities objected to my staying at 
Kuybyshev, so then I left for Iraq, but the documents remained there 
with Colonel Rudnicki. 

Mr. Fioop. And was he the Polish military attaché at Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Vorr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. So the last that you know of the documents and records 
is that when you left Kuybyshev to go to Iraq, the documents and 
records were at Kuybyshev in the possession of the Polish military 
attaché, Colonel Rudnicki? 

Mr. Vorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. Any further questions? 

Mr. Vorr. May I make a further statement? I know as a matter 
of fact that when Russia broke off diplomatic relations with Poland 
in 1943, the Polish officials in these various locations were burning and 
destroying their records and documents; but we continued our search 
for these officers and kept contact with these families after the whole 
operation was transferred to Iraq, to Palestine, and to Egypt. 

Mr. Fioop. After you left Kuybyshev, did you ever get word any 
place or ever hear anything in that bureau from any of the officers at 
Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or Pavlishchev Bor about these missing officers? 
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Mr. Vorr. No. 

Chairman Mappen. We want to thank you for coming here this 
afternoon and testifying 

Mr. Puctnskl. Thies gentleman coming up now is the only surviving 
Polish general who was interned in either of these camps. 

Chairman Mappen. General, will you give the reporter your full 
name and address? 

General Wo_kxowickit. My name is Jerzy Wolkowicki, and my 
address is Penross Camp, Pwllelli, Wales. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you make a statement, General, it is 
our wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of actions 
in the courts by anyone who considered he had suffered an injury. 
At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government 
of the United States and the House of Representatives do not assume 
any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander 
proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 

Mr. Frioop. The witness will now have interpreted for him in 
Polish the admonition just rendered by the chairman. Does he 
understand the provisions of the admonition? 

Mr. Pvucrinsxr. The witness says that he does understand the 
provisions of the admonition. , 

Chairman Mappen. General, do you solemnly swear by God 
Almighty that you will according to your best knowledge to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

General Wo.ixkowrcxt. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. JERZY WOLKOWICKI, PENROSS CAMP, 
PWLLELLI, WALES 


Mr. Macurowricz. Your name is Jerzy Wolkowicki? 

General Wo.kowickI1. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Were you a general of the Polish Army in 1939? 

General Wo_kowickr. Yes, I was a general from 1927. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what branch of the service were you in 1939? 

General Wo.kowick1. I was a commander in the reserve army of 
Gen. Dom-Biernacki, and then I was the commanding officer of the 
combined division entitled or named ‘‘W”’. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. And while in such command, were you taken 
prisoner by the Russians? 

General Wo.kowicki. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When? 

General Wotkowick!. September 26, 1939. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And were you subsequently interned at Kozielsk? 

General Wotxowicxt. Yes; J arrived at Kozielsk at the beginning 
of November. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of 1939? 

General WoLkowickI. 1939. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. How many Polish generals were there at the 
Kozielsk camp at that time? 

General Wotkowick1. Five. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And how long did you remain at Kozielsk? 

General Wotkowick1. Until April 26, 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened to you on April 26, 1940? 
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General Wotxowicxt. On that date I, and a group of approximately 
96, were taken from this camp after undergoing a very mtensive 
search at the camp. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were the other four generals in that group, too? 

General Wotxowrckr. No; three of them were removed before I 
was, and one after. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know what became of those three who 
were removed before you? 

General Wotxowicxi. No; I do not. I do know that they were 
subsequently found among those in Katyn. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Do you know their names? 

General Wo.ixowick!. General Minkiewicz, General Smorawinski, 
General Bohaterewicz, and Admiral Czernicki. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I hand you this exhibit 5A of the Chicago 
hearings, which shows the list of the officers found in Katyn and 
direct your specific attention to page 114, and ask you to find the 
name of General Minkiewicz there? 

General Wo.xowick1. Yes; Henryk Minkiewicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He was among those who were found dead at 
Katyn? 

General Wotkowrckt. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I ask you to look under the letter “S” and see 
if you find the name of General Smorawinski? 

General Wo.tkxowick!. Yes; Mieczyslaw Smorawinski. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you find it at what page of the exhibit? 

General WoLkowicki. Page 157. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now I direct your attention again to the same 
exhibit, and ask you whether you find under the letter “B” the name 
of General Bohaterewicz? 

General Woixkowick1. Yes; Bronislaw Bohaterewicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. On what page? 

General Wo.kowick1r. On page 24. 

Mr. Macurowicz. | direct your attention again to the same 
exhibit and ask you whether you find therein the name of Admiral 
Czernicki? 

General Wotkowickr. Yes; Ksawery Czernicki. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you find it on what page? 

General Woikowick1r. On page 36. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that all four of your colleagues, the three 
generals and the admiral, are in the list of those who were found dead 
at Katyn, is that right? 

General Wo.ixowrckr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macusrowicz. Do you know when they left Kozielsk? If you 
do not know the exact date, can you give us the approximate date? 

General Wotxowickt. No; I do not recall the exact date. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When did you leave? 

General Wotkowrck1. April 26. 

Mr. Macurowicz. April 26 of 1940? 

General Wotkowick!. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And did they leave before you? 

General Wotxowrck1. Three of them departed before I did, and 
those are General Minkiewicz, General Smorawinski, and General 
Bohaterewicz. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. How long before you did they depart? 

General Wo.kowickr. About 10 days. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Then I understand that Admiral Czernicki 
was still at Kozielsk when you left? 

General Wo.ikowick1. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you have any knowledge as to how long after 
you Admiral Czernicki left Kozielsk? 

General Wotxowicx1. I had learned from a subsequent group which 
had arrived at Pavlishchev Bor after our arrival there that Admiral 
Czernicki was evacuated from Kozielsk about 3 days after my de- 
parture. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. During the time that you were at Kozielsk did 
ou at any time have any opportunity or occasion to talk to any of the 
tussian officers regarding the fate of your fellow officers who left 

before you? - 

General Wotxowrck1. I frequently asked them where these men 
were taken. 

Mr. Macurowricz. And what answers did you get? 

General Wotkowircki. That they do not know. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you ever get any answers when you had any 
other occasion to inquire about their whereabouts? 

General Wotkowick1. I do not recall who this officer was, but I 
did talk to one White Russian officer at the camp who told me that 
these men would be turned over and surrendered to the Germans. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now from Kozielsk you were taken to Pav- 
lishchev Bor, is that right? 

General Wotkowick1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How long did you stay there? 

General Wotxowrckt. We remained there 1 month. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And during the time you were at Pavlishchev 
Bor, did you have any opportunity or occasion to inquire of any of the 
Russian officers there as to the fate of the other Polish officers? 
| General Wo.ikxowickt. Yes. We were not permitted to carry on 
any correspondence. I, however, on September 9, 1940, wrote the 
following communication to the NKVD. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. The NKVD at Pavlishchev Bor? 

General Wotkowickt. In Griazowiec. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. And is this paper which you now hand to the 
committee a copy of the letter which you sent? 

General Wo.ikowickt. Yes; that is a copy of the letter which I 
wrote. I always made a separate copy for myself of any letter to them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And in that letter you complained about the 
lack of knowledge as to the fate of these officers who left the camp 
before you did, is that right? 

General Wo.kowickt. As the result of this letter which I had 
written to the NK VD headquarters in Griazowiec, we were permitted 
thereafter to correspond with relatives and friends. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Prior to this letter, you were not given the right 
to correspond with your relatives? 

General Wotkowick. No, prior to this they permitted us to write 
only two letters, and we had never received any answer to those 
letters. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And as the result of this letter, was that changed? 
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General Wotkowicxt. In October of 1940 they permitted us to 
correspond with the outside world, and then we started getting letters 
from Poland. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. And did these letters indicate that the families 
and relatives of these officers were unable to hear from them, is that 
correct? 

General Wotkowicki. My wife had written me a letter inquiring 
about three people in particular. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you make any inquiry of any Russian 
authorities as to the whereabouts of any of those people? 

General Wo.tkowicki. I then went to the Russian officials and 
inquired of them why they are permitting us to write letters and not 
permitting those others to write letters to their loved ones. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who did you go to? 

General Wo._kowickt. I went to captain of the NK VD Wasilewsky. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When you say those others, you mean those 
which your wife had written to you about, is that right? 

General Wo.kowick1. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What answer did you get from this captain? 

General Wotkowickt. His reply was that he did not know in which 
camp these men were, but that most probably they did not want to 
write to their families. 

Mr. Macurowicez. Other than that did you have any other conver- 

sations with any Russian authorities about these officers, or any other 
missing officers? 
' General Wo.tkowrckr. I received another subsequent letter from 
the wife of a colonel whose name I would rather not reveal at this 
time, and she was inquiring about her brother. Later more of the 
people in the camp began coming to me and telling me that they also 
are receiving letters from families in Poland inquiring why their 
relatives are not writing to them. 

Mr. Macurowtrcz. As a result of these complaints which had come 
to you from these various relatives, did you make any other attempts 
with the Russian authorities to find out the whereabouts of these 
missing officers? 

General Wotxowick1. In January of 1941 I again went to Captain 
Wasilewsky of the Russian NK VD and had a conversation with him. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did he tell you? 

General Wotkowickt. I told him that many others are receiving 
letters similar to those that I am receiving, and I threatened at that 
time to write a letter to the headquarters of the NKVD. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did the captain tell you? 

General Wo.kowick1. He told me the same thing: “They most 
probably do not want to write to their families.” 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you do anything further about it? 

General Wotxkowick1. I told him that I could understand if one or 
two or three were reluctant to write to their families, but when we 
are getting hundreds of letters, that I cannot understand. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you do anything further about learning of 
their whereabouts? 

General Wotxkowicki. He assured me that he personally would 
write to the NK VD, and that the NK VD would contact these various 
prisoners that the families were inquiring about and instruct them to 
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write to their families. He asked me to prepare for him a list of 
names of those who were making the inquiries and said that he would 
forward that list to the NKVD and have those men instructed to 
write home to their families. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you give him such a list? 

General Wotxowrckt. I informed all the others about this assur- 
ance, and I was brought 130 names, and these names I took and gave 
to Captain Wasilewsky. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you hear further from him about it? 

General Wo.tkxowicki. This discussion was in February. In 
March, again I went to Captain Wasilewski and I asked him what 
results he had obtained, because I was continuing to get these letters. 
He told me that he had written a letter to the NAVD and that I most 
probably would have an answer. 

In April, at the end of April 1941, I again inquired on this subject. 
Captain Wasilewski told me he doesn’t know why I am not getting a 
reply. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you hear anything further from him after 
that? 

General Wotxowrck1. After that, the Germans declared war on 
the Russians. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. And you had no other contacts with any Russian 
authorities regarding the whereabouts of these lost Polish officers? 

General Wo.tkxowicki. No;I did not. But I did report to General 
Anders in Moscow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You reported to General Anders the things that 
you just told us; is that right? 

General WotKxowrcxt. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anything further that you can tell us 
regarding the whereabouts of these lost Polish officers? 

General Wotxowickt. I can leave this letter with you. 

(The witness produced a document.) 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think that is a letter you received asking your 
assistance to locate certain lost officers; is that right? 

General Wotxowickt. That is correct. 

Mr. Donpero. Is that goimg to be made a part of the record? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you have any objection to a copy of this 
letter which you sent to the NK VD being made a part of the record? 
General Wotxowickr. No objections. I will leave that for you. 

Mr. Fioop. Have this marked as “‘No. 16.” 

(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit 16.’’) 

Mr. FLoop. The witness is shown exhibit No. 16, which is a copy 
of a letter that he testified he wrote on the date mentioned, to the 
NKVD, in connection with these matters. 

Will you look at the exhibit, and I will ask you if that is such a 
copy? 

General Wotxowrckt. Yes; that is. 

Mr. FLoop. That will be offered in evidence. 

Chairman Mappen. It is accepted. 

(The document marked as “Exhibit 16’”’ was received in evidence 
and is shown below:) 
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[Translation from Polish] 


Prisoners oF War Camp “Griazow1ec”’ 
September 6, 1940 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs (N. K. V. D.) 
Office for P. O. W. Affairs 

As senior officer of the Polish Army in the Grjazowiec POW camp, I take the 
liberty to address myself to the NKVD with the following declaration: Over 
four months have passed since our departure from Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostaszkow and our arrival at the present camp. Since that time practically 
nobody has received any communications from his family. 

During that time we were permitted to write to our families twice, but we 
have received no reply to our letters. 

I must state with distress that the prisoners have become extremely despondent; 
the only topic of conversation is the lack of correspondence and their anxiety about 
their families. 1 fear that suicides may take place. Nobody believes the explana- 
tions of the camp authorities: that our relatives do not write, and that explains 
why there are no letters. 

I therefore request the NKVD that the matter of correspondence should be 
reviewed and arrangements made as they were in the winter camps. If long 
‘letters are impossible to arrange, proper typical correspondence cards could be 
introduced. Even the slighest information is better than the depressing lack of 
information about nearest relatives. 

It is suggested that perhaps the NKVD could make the proper arrangements 
through the Soviet Red Cross as regards correspondence with families on the 
territories occupied by the USSR, and for the territories occupied by the Germans, 
through the Polish Red Cross in Warsaw. This last method has been practiced 
in the past. 

It is known from the correspondence which we have been receiving that in the 
German POW camps it is permitted for [the prisoners] to write once a week, and 
the reception of letters is unlimited. 


Wolkowicki, 
Major General, Polish Army 


General Wotxkowrckt. This is the original, and I had written the 


Russian version of this letter to the NK VD. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The letter you sent to the NKVD was in 
Russian, but this is a copy of that same letter written in the Polish 
language; is that correct? 

General Wo.kowicktr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. General, why is it that of all the general officers at 
Kozielsk—and general officers are very important people—why would 
it be that of all the general officers there, as well as the admiral who 
was there, that you were the only one that survived? You do not 
know the reason, but what guess do you have? 

General Wotxkowickt. I am a former Russian naval officer. Before 
World War I, I was a Russian 

Mr. Macnrowicz. General, that was before Poland was formed in 
1919; is that right? 

General Wotkowickt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There was no Poland at that time, and you were 
then a Russian naval officer? 

— Wotkowickr. I was a Russian naval officer before World 

ar I. 

Chairman Mappen. And you attribute that fact to the reason that 
you were spared death? 

General Woixkowickr. I was also in the battle of Tsushima. I[ 
was on the ship which was surrendered by a Russian admiral to the 
Japanese. I was the only officer who opposed the surrender of this 
ship, and that is why their attitude toward me was one of considerable 
interest. 
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Chairman Mappen. How old are you? 

General Wotkowickt. Sixty-nine. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you offered any command with the Polish 
Armies under the Russian command? 

General Wo.kowick1. No. 

Mr. FLoop. After August of 1941? 

General Wo._xowick1. No; because I already was a deputy com- 
mander of the Sixth Division under General Anders, and then m 
attitude toward them was such that they wouldn’t dare make me Poe | 
an offer. 

Chairman Mappew. Is that all? 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

General Wo_kowrckxtr. I have with me here a certificate of an 
inoculation against typhus, which all of these men received. I wish 
to point out that it was these certificates that were found in great 
numbers on the Polish soldiers whose bodies were discovered at 
Katyn. 

Chairman Mappen. May we see that? 

(The document referred to was handed to the committee.) 

General Wo.txowrckt. This is the only document that the Russians 
permitted me to keep. They had taken all of my other documents, 
including my letters, away from me. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the reporter mark this as “Exhibit 17’’? 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 17” and is shown 
below :) 
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[Translation from Russian] 


Wolkowicki Jerzy 8S. {son of] Tadeusz 
| Written in Polish:] Wolkowicki Jerzy 8. [son of] Tadeusz 


Wolkowicki has undergone injections against typhoid fever and paratyphoid 
twice: December 6, 1939. The physician of the camp of the NKVD [Peoples’ 
Commissariat for the Interior] in Kozielsk. 

[Signature illegible] 

General Woikowick1. All my other documents were taken away 
at the time I left Kozielsk. 

Mr. FLoop. The witness is shown the document marked for identifi- 
cation “Exhibit 17” and I ask him whether or not this is the typhus- 
innoculation certificate to which he referred? 

General Wo.kowick1. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Fioop. Were all of the officers and prisoners at Kozielsk 
innoculated against typhus and given one of these certificates, as 
far as you know? 

» General Wo.xowickt. I believe that all of them were. 

Mr. FLoop. And of all the things they were permitted to keep with 
them, as far as you know, when they left Kozielsk, as in your case, 
this certificate was one of those things? 

General Wotxowrckr. I had mine in my pocket, and when the 
soldier that was searching me looked at it he gave it back to me. 

Mr. Fioop. You have seen certificates subsequently, that were 
found on the bodies of the soldiers at Katyn, that were similar to the 
certificates of innoculation at Kozielsk? 

General Wotkowick1. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. This is offered in evidence as well. 

Chairman Mappen. That exhibit is received in evidence. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Macurowricz. I might say, for the record, that I am now look- 
ing through the exhibit which is the list of the names of the officers 
found at Katyn. I have found quite a number of notes that such 
innoculation cards have been found on the bodies. 

Chairman Mappen. General, from your broad experience as a 
former Russian officer, naval officer, and from your experience in 
contact with the Russian people over these long years, and also from 
your experience in the prison camp at Kozielsk, and also from the 
experience and the information you have received since you were 
released from the prison camp, can you state, in your opinion, who 
you think committed the massacres and murders at Katyn? 

General Wotkowicki. On the basis of my own personal observa- 
tions, it is my belief that the massacre at Katyn was perpetrated by 
the Russians. 

Chairman Mappen. That is all, General. We want to thank you 
for your testimony here today; it is very valuable. 

General, did anybody promise you any pay or consideration or 
emolument or any reward to come here to testify today? 

General Wotkowicki. Nobody. 

Mr. Pucrnsxi. Gentlemen, this is Mr. Moszynski. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Moszynski, would you spell your full name 
for the record? 

Mr. Moszynski. M-o-s-z-y-n-s-k-i; Adam. 

Chairman Mappen. And your address? 
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Mr. Moszynsxr. Penhros Camp, near Pwllheli, in north Wales. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you make your statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 
Do you understand that? 

Mr. Moszynsxt. Yes. . 

Chairman Mappren. Now, will you be sworn? 

Do you solemnly swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, accord- 
ing to your best knowledge, testify the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Moszynsxt. Yes. 

Mr. O’Kownsk1. I suggest he make a brief statement on how he 
prepared the book and then we can interrogate him. 


TESTIMONY OF ADAM MOSZYNSKI, PENHROS CAMP, NEAR 
PWLLHELI, NORTH WALES (WITH THE AID OF INTERPRETER 
ROMAN PUCINSKI) 


Chairman Mapprenx. Will you proceed and make a statement in 
your own words regarding what information you would like to convey 
to the committee? 

BM Mr. Moszynsxr. I will report in Polish because I understand 
English, but it is easier for me to speak in Polish. 

Mr. FLoop. Before you begin: This committee has had before it 
at its hearings in the United States of America and here in London 
today a document to which it has been referring and to which it has 
asked certain of the witnesses to refer for the purpose of identifying 
the names of the Polish officers whose bodies were found at Katyn. 
We now show you that document and ask you if you were identified 
with its preparation in any way? [It is exhibit 5—A, introduced in 
Chicago.] 

Mr. Moszynsxki. Yes, of course. I have a copy.. Yes; this is 
the same. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it? 

Mr. Moszynsk1. This is the list of all prisoners of war who were 
in three camps: in Kozielsk, in Ostashkov, and in Starobielsk. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you been identified in any way with the particular 
document to which you refer? Have you prepared it or been con- 
nected with its production? 

Mr. Moszynskr. | prepared this document on the ground of the 
German official book Amtliches Material zum Massenmord von 
Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you referring to the so-called German white book? 

Mr. Moszynski. Yes; entitled ““Amtliches Material zum Massen- 
mord von Katyn; ausgegeben in 1943, in Berlin.”’ 

Here is the list of some 2,000, with some hundred, prisoners of war 
who were exhumed in Katyn in 1943. It was the first set. 

The second set was the list which was prepared by the Polish Red 
Cross in Katyn during exhumation in 1943. Then the third set was 
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the list which was prepared in the Polish Army in Russian through 
Dr. Kaczkowski. 

Then I have identified the names with official yearbooks of officers. 
I have received these books from the general staff. In addition to 
that, I had compared the annual officers’ yearbooks that are in the 
possession of the Polish Army General Staff here in London, in exile. 

Mr. DonpEro. Where did you get those names? Where did they 
come from originally, the names that made up that book by the 
Germans and then copied by you into your book? 

What I want to know and what the committee wants to know is: 
Where did that list of names come from that made up that book by 
the Germans? 

Mr. Macurowticz. I want to ask a question on that. Do you know 
how the Germans assembled their list, the Amtliches Material zum 
Massenmord von Katyn? 

Mr. Moszynskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How? 

Mr. Moszynski. The Germans had prepared this list on the ground 
of documents found in the graves. 

Mr. Donpero. That is what we want to know. 

Mr. Moszynsk1. But there were many mistakes because there were 
the names written in Russian letters, in Polish letters, and they were 
read by the Germans; and, therefore, I must identify the names if it 
was possible for me. 

Mr. Donpero. Kanst du Deutsch lesen? [English translation: 
Can you read German?) 

Mr. Moszynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just one question, Mr. Moszynski. 

There has been some talk about the German list not being a com- 
pletely reliable list. Can you make any comment as to that? 

Mr. Moszynskt. I can verify the fact now, on the basis of my own 
investigation, that the bulk of those names included in the German 
book agree with the list prepared independently by the Polish Red 
Cross at Katyn and also with the list prepared by the bureau which 
was headed by Mr. Kaczkowski, the Family Service Bureau. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Moszynski, as I tried to explain, the 
Germans prepared their list—that is in answer to Mr. Dondero’s 
question—on the basis of the documents which they found on the 
bodies. 

Mr. Moszynsk1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But such a list could be in error because there 
could be some occasions when one person might have a document 
bearing someone else’s name? 

Mr. Moszynsxt. Of course; of course. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And such instances were found; were they not? 

Mr. Moszynskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As, for instance, the case of Franciszek Biernacki, 
which has been mentioned by some. 

Mr. Moszynskir. Yes. 

Mr. Macsrowicz. You are familiar with that instance? 

Mr. Moszynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you explain the error in that case? 

Mr. Moszynsk1. It is conceivable that one of the corpses found at 
Katyn may have had in his possession a letter or something which had 
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been written by Biernacki. As far as I recollect the details on that, 
Biernacki had left behind, when he was evacuated from Poland, his 
bankbook, and one of his friends, who was close by, had taken the 
book and then subsequently the friend had fallen in Katyn, and it was 
Biernacki’s book that was found on another body. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that the natural conclusion of the Germans 
was that this man, other than Biernacki, who had Biernacki’s book, 
was Biernacki? 

Mr. Moszynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Other than such occasional errors, you found 
the German list in substance to be correct; did you? 

Mr. Moszynsxt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. It might be interesting to observe for the record at this 
point that when this committee goes to Frankfurt, where it will sit 
next week to conduct hearings, there will be present and testifying the 
various former German Government officials who, under the direction 
of Von Ribbentrop and Goebbels, prepared the white book and in 
other ways conducted the investigation at Katyn. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Chairman, I want the record to show that I 
had asked the witness in the German language whether or not he 
could read German, and he answered “‘ Yes.” 

Mr. Moszynskr. I personally had translated from German into 
Polish the various notes that are included, notations that are included 
in the German text of items that were found on the bodies of these men. 

Mr. Donvrro. Were you at Katyn personally? 

Mr. Moszynsxt. No. I am a prisoner of war at Starobielsk camp 
and I am alive; so is the General Wolkowicki from Kozielsk, so I am 
from Starobielsk. I had been interned at Starobielsk, and we met 
together in Pavlischev Bor and then in Griazowiec. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you also used the list of a group of Poles 
who were examining the bodies at Katyn under German supervision? 
You used, in preparation of this document, a list prepared by a group 
of Poles who were in Katyn during the German occupation? 

Mr. Moszynskr. German occupation, yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And you have made several revisions of this 
book; have you? 

Mr. Moszynskt. I had to rectify some names on the ground of the 
official yearbooks of officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How much time have you spent on the prepara- 
tion of this book? 

Mr. Moszynsx1i. Eleven months. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And, to the best of your knowledge and belief, 
that is as complete a record of the lost officers at the three camps as 
is at the present time available? 

Mr. 7 aieoneeding Yes. This list was in the beginning published 
in the weekly White Eagle, a newspaper. This list was also further 
corrected when the list was reprinted in the Polish newspaper White 
Eagle, and on the basis of the publication of these names in this 
newspaper I had had some correspondence, including a letter from 
one Pole whose name had been listed as dead, and he, in fact, is alive. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But none of the officers who were in Kozielsk, 
in Starobielsk, or in Ostashkov, later proved to be alive; is that not 
correct? 
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Mr. Moszyrnsk1. This list does not include any names of those 
who are known to be alive. 

Mr. Donvero. The Russians claim that the Germans shot these 
men. Did the Russians make a list of the dead? 

Mr. Moszynsk1. I have no knowledge of such alist. 

Mr. Macurowicz. If there were such a list, you would probably 
have heard of it; is that right? 

Mr. Moszynskt. Yes; I would have most probably heard about it. 
I was in that type of service in the Polish Army that I had access 
to various secret documents, which probably would have borne that 
out. 

Mr. Donpero. The Germans were the first to make a list of these 
men who had been shot; were they not? 

Mr. Moszynskt. Yes; that is correct. 

Chairman Mappen. Did you have any knowledge as to the number 
of clergymen—ministers, priests, rabbis—that were in these camps, 
these prison camps? 

Mr. Moszynskr. How many? 

Chairman Mappgen. Do you know of any that were there at all— 
clergymen, priests, ministers? 

Mr. Moszynskr. Yes; of course. 

Chairman Mappren. About how many would you say, just roughly? 

Mr. Moszynskr. For instance, there were about 440 doctors in 
Kozielsk; in Starobielsk, where I was, were also about 400 doctors. 
Then there was in Starobielsk a group of judges; they were brought to 
Starobielsk from Lwow. Then there were about 10 priests. In 
Starobielsk also was a rabbi. 

Chairman Mappen. Any ministers? 

Mr. Moszynskr. In Starobielsk, no ministers, but in Kozielsk there 
were. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you the total number of names found, in 
this book of yours? 

Mr. Donpero. Wieviel? [How many?] 

Mr. Moszynsktr. There are 3,794 names from Camp Kozielsk. 

Mr. Macnrrowicz. Of those who were lost from Camp Kozielsk? 

Mr. Moszynsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That represents what percentage of the total 
lost from that camp? 

Mr. Moszynsk1. 73 percent. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that you have assembled the names of 73 
percent of those who were lost at Kozielsk; have you? 

Mr. Moszynskt. Actually, it is a little more than 73 percent. I 
have here a letter from one of the Polish policemen who was interned 
in Kozielsk No. 2. That camp was established in the period following 
the liquidation of Kozielsk No. 1. This policeman had read on the 
wall in the kitchen in Kozielsk camp an inscription written with a knife 
which carried the following message, in Polish: ““There were five thou- 
sand of us Polish officers here.” 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you tell us how many your list contains 
of those from Ostashkov? 

Mr. Moszynskt. It is very little; it is only 1,231. It is about 
20 percent. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Twenty percent of those who were known to 
have disappeared from Ostashkov? 
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Mr. Moszynskr. Yes. I arrived at the total number of Polish 
prisoners at Ostashkov on the basis of information furnished by those 
gentlemen who survived the Ostashkov liquidation. 

And from Starobielsk it is better. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. How many do you have? 

Mr. Moszynsk1. 3,343 names. It is 87 percent. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Besides that, what other names do you have? 

Mr. Moszynsxt. Besides that, there were 2,703 without names and 
also 145 without names, only the items found on their bodies in Katyn 
are described. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In Katyn? 

Mr. Moszynsxt. In Katyn. 

Mr. Macwurowicz. All in all, you have 9,515 names; do you? 

Mr. Moszynsxr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowcrz. And that represents what percentage of the 
total number of lost officers at Kozielsk, Ostashkov, and Starobielsk? 

Mr. Moszynskr. The total number I count about 15,400 persons. 
They are not only of officers, but other persons, because we know that 
the graves also contaimed bodies of civilians and clergy. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. You account for 15,000 lost persons in those 
three camps? 

Mr. Moszynskr. Yes; 15,400. 

Mr. Macwurowicz. And you have assembled, of those 15,000, 
9,515 names, or about 53 percent of the total. Is that correct? 

Mr. Moszynskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of the remainder, about whom all the rumors have 
been going around as to what may have happened to the oflicers 
that have never been found or whose bodies have never been found, 
you are aware, as is the committee, that there had been a lot of rumors 
as to what may have happened to them or where they went. From 
your experience in this matter, do you care to offer your opinion or 
your guess as to what happened to the remainder of the prisoners from 
Ostashkov and from Starobielsk? 

Mr. Moszynskr. I am sure there are three Katyns in the world. 
One Katyn i is in the Katyn Forest, near Gniezdovo (Smolensk) ; the 
second Katyn, of Starozlsk, could be near Kharkov, and the prisoners 
of Ostashkov, near the W hite Sea. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is your best opinion; is that correct? 

Mr. Moszynsk1. Yes. 

Chairman Mapprn. When you mention the White Sea, are you 
referring to those thousands that were allegedly drowned on the barges. 

Mr. Moszynsxki. Yes. To the best of my knowledge, based on con- 
siderable research on the subject, the prisoners in Ostashkov were 
placed on two very old barges, and when the barges were towed out 
to sea they were destroyed by Russian artillery fire. 

Mr. Ftoop. About how many, would you say, drowned on the 
barges in the White Sea at that time? 

Mr. Moszynsxkr. More than 5,000. It is the whole remainder to 
the total number of Ostashkov prisoners. There are alive only 120 
from Ostashkov. 

Mr. Fioop. You feel that somewhere in the vicinity of Kharkov 
there must be graves similar to those found at Katyn, which contain 
the bodies of those not yet discovered from Starobielsk? 
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Mr. Moszynsxr. Yes. When I left Starobielsk on May 12th with 
19 others in my group, there remained in that camp 11 Polish officers 
from a total of 3,920. Another officer and myself sitting in the rail 
car on our way away from Starobielsk had observed an inscription 
carved with a pen knife. The inscription was: “We arrived at the 
station at Kharkov. Most probably we will be unloaded or removed 
from the train.” 

Chairman Mappen. Is that all, Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Chairman Mappren. Would you have any opinion as to why you 
were saved and not murdered? 

Mr. Moszynsxk1r. Those of us who have survived have thought 
about that a great deal. Looking over this group of the 400 survivors, 
we have come to the conclusion, if the Russians had any particular 
reason for selecting us, that reason was that they wanted a complete 
cross section of all the Polish prisoners that were ever detained so 
that they could subsequently say, ““Why, you have these prisoners 
here.”’ 

Chairman Mappen. From all your experience in research in the 

rison camp and outside, since the beginning of the war, have you 
sine an opinion as to who committed the massacres at Katyn? 

Mr. Moszynsxr. No other; only the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Donprro. Do you mean by that the Russians? 

Mr. Moszynsxt. The Russians. 

Chairman Mappren. We wish to thank you for your testimony; it 
is very valuable. 

The committee will meet at 10 o’clock in the morning. 


(Whereupon, at 6:20 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Thursday, April 17, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 17, 1952 


Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tue Serect ComMiTrer ON THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
London, England. 


The Select Committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
111, Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W. 8, Hon. Ray J. 
Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: Roman Pucinski, committee investigator and inter- 

reter. 
“ Chairman Mappsrn. The committee will come to order. 

The record will show that present at the hearing today are the 
Chairman, Congressman Flood, Congressman Machrowicz, Congress- 
man Dondero, and Congressman O’Konski. 

We will now proceed. 

Mr. Pucinski. Gentlemen, this is General Bohusz-Szyszko, who 
was the first military attaché of the Polish Government in Moscow 
after Poland and Russia reestablished diplomatic relations in 1941. 

Chairman Mapprn. Just state your name to the reporter. 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Lieutenant General Bohusz-Szyszko. 
The first name is Zygmunt Peter. The address is Chester; 44 Lower 
Bridge Street. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who had considered he had suffered injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Mr. Interpreter, will you translate that admonition for the witness? 

(The interpreter translated the admonition.) 

Does the witness clearly understand the provisions of that admoni- 
tion? 

Mr. Pucinski. The witness says he does understand the provisions 
of that admonition. 

Mr. FLoop. Will the witness rise and be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, 
according to your best knowledge, tell the pure truth and you will 
not conceal anything; so help you God? 

General Bouusz-Szyszko. I do. 


655 
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TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. ZYGMUNT PETER BOHUSZ-SZYSZKO, 
44 LOWER BRIDGE STREET, CHESTER, ENGLAND. (WITH THE 
AID OF INTERPRETER, ROMAN PUCINSKI.) 


Mr. FLoop. What is your name? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. My name is Bohusz-Szyszko. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you at any time identified with the Polish Army? 

General Borvsz-Szyszxko. Yes, I was in the Polish Army before 
the war and during the war in the present Polish Army. 

Mr. FLoop. What was your rank? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Lieutenant general. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you a lieutenant general in the Polish Army in 
1939? 

General Bouvsz-Szyszko. No, in 1939 I was major general. 

Mr. Fioop. | understand that at one time you were a military 
attaché for the Polish Government. 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Not attaché; I was first chief of the 
Polish Military Mission in Moscow. 

Mr. FLoop. When was that? What year was that? 

General Bonusz-Szuszko. From the Ist of August 1941 to the last 
of December 1941. 

Mr. Pucitnsxi. December 31? 

General Bounusz-SzyszKo. December 31. 

Mr. FLoop. Who appointed you to that position; who named you? 

General Bouusz-SzyszKo. General Sikorski. 

Mr. Fioop. General Sikorski at that time was the chief of the 
Polish Government; was he not? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Yes; he was Prime Minister. 

Mr. FLoop. Who went with you? Iam not interested in the names 
especially, but what was the make-up of the Polish Military Mission? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Two persons. One is a high Polish 
officer and the second, secretary of the Polish Embassy in Moscow. 

Mr. Fioop. If those are all there were, will you give me the names, 
please? 

General Bouusz-Szyszxo. Yes, sir. It was a Major Bortnowski, 
and the secretary was Mr. Arlet. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you go from Kuibishev to Moscow? 

General Bounusz-SzyszKo. No; I went from London, from London 
by airplane to our hangars in Moscow. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you put up by the Russians or by the Polish 
Ambassador? Where did you stay? How were you put up there in 
Moscow? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. First in a hotel and later in the Polish 
Embassy. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was the Ambassador for the Poles at that time? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Mr. Kot. 

Mr. FLoop. What is his full name? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Stanislaw Kot. 

Mr. Fioop. And Stanislaw Kot was the Polish Ambassador in 
Moscow on August 1, 1941, when you arrived there as chief of the 
Polish Military Mission? 

General Bouusz-Szyszko. Yes. But Ambassador—Professor Kot 
arrived later, a month later, the 1st day of September. 
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Mr. FLoop. But during your term as chief of the Military Mission, 
Ambassador Kot, starting in September, was the ambassador to 
Moscow, was he? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. The answer to your original question is 
“Yes.” 

Mr. Donvrero. What year? 

General Bonusz-SzyszKo. 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. So that, from August 1, 1941, until that day in Septem- 
ber when Ambassador Kot arrived in Moscow, you were the chief 
representative of the Polish Government in Moscow? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, one of your chief missions, I suppose, was 
to inquire as to the whereabouts of certain missing Polish oflicers; 
Was it not? 

General Bouusz-SzyszKo. Yes; because I was this officer who was 
designated to make a military agreement with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FLoop. You were the military officer who participated in the 
protocol with the Russian military? 

General Bonusz-SzyszKo. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you just go on in your own words and describe 
for us the thing in which we are chiefly interested at this time, which 
is: Any conversations, any communications, that you, as the ranking 
Polish representative, as chief of the official Polish Military Mission 
in Moscow, conducted with any Russians? Tell us who they were, 
their names, rank, and the tenor and the nature of the entire conversa- 
tion until Ambassador Kot got there. 

General Bonusz-SzyszKo. After the military agreement between 
Poland and Russia was established or reached, several conversations 
followed with representatives of both the Russian Government and 
the Russian Army. Among those authorized by the Russians to 
carry on these conversations was Major Zhukov, who was the chief of 
the security division of the Russian Army. That particular position 
is comparable to a general in the Army. He had the title of Pleni- 
potentiary of the Soviet Government. 

Representing the staff of the Russian Army was Major General 
Panfilow. The Polish Government was represented by General 
Anders and myself in these discussions. At that time, General 
Anders already had been nominated by General Sikorski as the Chief 
of Staff of the Polish Army being formed in Russia. 

Mr. FLoop. At that point, 1 want to make the record clear. 

Although General Anders was with you in the conversations, the 
fact remains that you were the chief of the Military Mission and 
General Anders was Chief of Staff of the Polish Army; is that right? 

General Bonusz-SzyszKo. No; General Anders was not chief of 
staff; he was commander in chief of the Polish Army. 

Mr. Fioop. But you were chief of the Military Mission? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Military Mission, yes. 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. The witness was asked whether General Anders 
had already been on the scene there at the time the witness arrived in 
Moscow. He said that General Anders was in Lubianka prison at 
that time. 
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General Bonusz-Szyszko. At the first conference, which was con- 
ducted during the middle of August 1941, one of our first demands—— 

Mr. F.ioop. The first conference took place in the middle of August 
in Moscow, did it not? And by that time General Anders already 
was released from Lubianka prison and joined you in this conference. 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Yes; in Moscow. General Anders was 
released. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you tell us, as you best-recall, who appeared for 
the Russians? ; 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. General Panfilow and General Zhukov, 
these two. 

Mr. Fioop. And for the Poles? 

General Bonusz-SzyszKo. General Anders and I. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Our first request was that we be supplied 
with a list of all the Polish officers who were at that time being held 
in Russia, because neither could the London Government nor the 
English mission, which was there at the time, give us this information. 
And we had no definite details as to the names or the number of Polish 
officers being held in Russia. The only basis of information that we 
had as to the numbers was a speech made by Molotov in 1939, who at 
that time had announced that the Russians had taken prisoner in 
excess of 250,000 Polish soldiers and an excess of 10,000 Polish Army 
officers. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the occasion of the Molotov statement? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. He made that announcement after the 
cessation of hostilities in Poland. 

Both Zhukov and Panfilow assured us that they would provide us 
with such a list of names; and at a subsequent conference, not the next 
one but the one immediately following the next one, or the third 
conference that we held, they did give us a list of Polish officers from 
Griazoviec. 

The list was composed of a pad of names which were typewritten, 
and we received a carbon copy and it contained 1,100 names of Polish 
officers and about 300 names of noncommissioned officers and police 
officers, and a few civilians. The names were all Poles. 

We immediately began to study this list in the presence of the two 
Russian delegates at this conference. General Anders and I began 
studying the names contained in that list because we wanted to 
determine immediately who was on this list and which of those men 
on the list could be utilized in the proposed Polish Army, which of 
them could be commanding officers of divisions and various other 
Army units. We immediately registered our surprise after examining 
this list, that there were virtually no names of high-ranking Polish 
officers. There were only three generals on this list. 

There appeared on this list the names of only three generals, who 
were Generals Walkowicki, Przezdziecki, and Jarnuskiewicz; and just 
a few colonels and lieutenant colonels. We realized immediately that 
there should have been many higher-ranking Polish officers on this 
list. We asked them at that time in which camps and, “Where are 
the rest of the Polish officers and when will their names be furnished 
us?” 
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To this, General Zhukov, the NK VD head, replied that those names 
would be furnished us later because at that time they could not locate 
and assemble the names. 

We did not pursue our demand for these names any further at this 
particular conference, but we did single out at this conference the 
names of three particular Polish officers that we were seeking. 

Mr. Donprro. Did General Anders speak Russian, or was it done 
through an interpreter? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. General Anders understood Russian. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you understand what they said? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. Myself, again, I speak Russian fluently. 

The three that we named in particular were Lt. Col. Adam Soltan, 
who was formerly the Chief of Staff for General Anders; Colonel 
Janiszewski, who was a very good friend of mine and my own aide, 
and Dr. Major Delawau. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I want the record to show that I 
asked the question whether this witness understood Russian, and he 
answered that he did and that General Anders understands Russian 
and speaks Russian. 

The purpose of that question is to be sure there was no misunder- 
standing between the Polish representatives and the Russians. 

General Bonvusz-Szyszko. Yes. You are completely correct. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. All right, now, will you proceed with your 
statement, General? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. These three particular officers we wanted 
very badly because we knew of their experience and we needed them 
to help in the organization of the Polish Army in Russia. We re- 
ceived no adequate information on these men either at this particular 
converence or at any other subsequent conference that we held when 
we repeated the demand for additional information as to their where- 
abouts. 

I later learned that two of these men definitely were on the list of 
the Katyn victims. Soltan and Delawau were definitely on the 
Katyn list, and I am not certain of the third one, Janiszewski. At 
no time during the six conferences that we held with them regarding 
the formation of Polish armies were we successful in obtaining any 
details of information as to the whereabouts of the Polish officers 
that we were seeking. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You have now mentioned six conferences. You 
have already related three. Would you be able to state within what 
period of time these six conferences took place: Were they within a 
short period of time? 

General Bounusz-Szyszko. About 6 weeks—one conference each 
week. 

Mr. Macurowicz. At this point would you state what the general 
attitude was of the Russians at the first, second, and third conferences: 
Was it of hostility, or was it an amiable attitude; what was it? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Their attitude in general was a very 
pleasant one, except whenever we raised the question of the where- 
abouts of the Polish officers; then they appeared to become very 
much disturbed and rattled, and they always managed to evade the 
particular subject. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Did that attitude continue during all six con- 
ferences? 

General Bonusz-Szyszkxo. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now proceed with the rest of your story. 

General Bonvusz-SzyszKo. At that time we had no idea what was 
the fate of these Polish officers. We suspected that they might be 
somewhere in the far northern prison camps of Russia and that they 
cannot be immediately delivered to us, and bacause of that our 
demands for their return at these particular conferences ended. 
At the end of our particular conferences our Ambassador Kot had 
arrived in Moscow, and we thereafter assigned the whole effort to 
locate these soldiers to the diplomatic staff, namely, Mr. hot, who 
was now in Moscow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Are we correct in assuming, then, that from 
that moment on, all further negotiations with regard to these lost 
officers were carried on by Ambassador Kot; is that correct? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you subsequent to that, as chief of the 
Polish military mission in Moscow, have any other conferences or 
discussions with any Russian officers or officials? 

General Bonusz-SzyszKko. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. As to the fate of these Polish officers? 

General Bouvusz-Szyszko. Yes, the whole time, because I was in 
the Embassy. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You then became a member of the staff in 
the Embassy? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what capacity-—as military attaché? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. As chief of military mission. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In the Embassy? 

General Bounusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you tell us what your subsequent conver- 
sations or discussions were with regard to these lost officers? 

General Bonusz-SzyszKo. What I have now just related was the 
first phase of our efforts to locate the Polish officers. 

Mr. FLoop. May I interrupt. I am sorry, General, that I had to 
leave the room when I was questioning you. We had a telephone 
call in from the chief of the American mission at Berne, Switzerland, 
in connection with Professor Naville, whom you will remember. 
Before you go into the second phase, I would like to ask you this: 
I understand that up to this point in all your conversations with your 
Russian opposite numbers you had complete cooperation for the 
purpose of your military mission? 

Mr. Macurowicz. In everything except whatever had to do with 
talks about missing Polish officers? 

General Bounusz-Szyszko. Yes, you are right, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Up until this time did you have any conversa- 
tions with Stalin, Vishinsky or Molotov? 

General Ponusz-SzyszKko. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Or Peria? 

General Pouusz-Szyszko. No, only with field Marshal Shaposin- 
hov, who was Chief of Staff of the Red Army, but not about the 
officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Not about the officers? 
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General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you detail for us, if there is any such, any incident 
of particular interest, any really important incident which you think 
the committee should know about; with any of the Russians, military, 
civilian or otherwise, in the conferences or outside the conferences, 
socially or officially, before you go to the second phase—regarding the 
Polish officers only now? 

General Bonusz-SzyszKo. Yes. We discussed this matter with 
them very frequently, and, just like in all our conversations, they 
were very amiable and discussed things very freely with us; but the 
moment that we raised the point of the Polish officers our conversa- 
tion ceased and there was a war between us. 

Mr. Fioop. Even socially, having a drink at some place? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. Even socially. I can give you one 
concrete example of my own personal conversation with General 
Zhukov, who, whenever we learned definitely the name of a Polish 
officer and his whereabouts and we asked General Zhukov to help us 
get this man released, he was very agreeable and did that almost 
immediately; but when I asked him for the third time in one of our 
private discussions for the release of Colonel Janiszewski and Dr. 
Major Delawau, he told me very bluntly: ‘Please do not ask me 
about these men, because in this particular case I cannot help you.” 

Mr. FLoop. Was there any mention at any time made by you to 
any of the Russians in connection with camps at Kozielsk, Starobielsk, 
and Ostashkov? 

General Bonusz-Szyszkxo. Yes. 

Mr. FLioop. What was said about any of those three camps? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. They never gave us any concrete answer 
as to the whereabouts of the officers from these three particular camps. 
Subsequently at Pavlishchev Bor and Starobielsk there were Polish 
soldiers and our own people went there to mobilize these Polish 
soldiers, but they found no officers. 

Mr. FLoop. We are interested in just your particular job at this 
time. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. General, now will you relate to us an account of 
this so-called second phase or your discussiohs in Moscow, when they 
were, and so forth? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Yes; our second phase of the conversa- 
tions consisted mostly of our discussions with them giving the informa- 
tion that we had available as to the names of officers who we believed 
should be in Russia, and we provided them with such a list. A 
strange circumstance arose in that we received absolutely no assistance 
from the Russians in compiling a list of the Polish officers that we 
were seeking, and whenever that subject was brought up, they would 
then ask us: “Well, who specifically are you looking for: who do you 
believe should be in Russia?” It was then that we began preparing 
the list of Polish names which we gathered from other Poles who had 
reported to us and who had had conversations with Polish officers 
in Russia at some time or other. Every Polish soldier who reported 
to the Polish Army in Russia was very carefully interrogated and was 
directed to search his memory for the names of any Polish officers that 
he may have seen at any camp in Russia where he himself may have 
been interned. This list was necessary so that we would have a basis 
for official diplomatic intervention through our own Ambassador in 
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Russia. The preparation of this list and gathering this information 
lasted approximately another 6 weeks. It was obvious that the lists 
that were prepared at first were incomplete. But our first list, even 
thought it was incomplete, already contained approximately 3,500 
names of Polish officers, names which we were able to get from other 
Poles reporting to us. It was this list that formed the basis for our 
official diplomatic intervention through Ambassador Kot with the 
Russians, and then subsequently through General Sikorski personally, 
who conducted the conversations with Stalin in November of 1941. 
Neither the official intervention by Ambassador Kot nor the personal 
conversations of General Sikorski with Stalin resulted in any particular 
success. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What personal part, if any, did you play in the 
interventions of Ambassador Kot in this matter: did you participate 
in the conferences he had, or what part did you play? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Yes; I prepared the material and the 
list, but I did not personally participate in those conversations which 
were conducted by Ambassador Kot. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And I imagine the same is true—you did not 
personally participate in any of the conferences held directly by 
General Sikorski with Stalin? 

General Bonvusz-SzyszKo. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you anything further to add in that 
respect? 

General Bonusz-SzyszKko. Yes; the last phase of my particular 
investigation was that since we had no success in our official negotia- 
tions with the Russians, we returned again to an effort through the 
military to locate these officers. This, of course, was done in two 
ways: Through official channels and through unofficial channels. 
Officially Major Czapski was nominated by General Anders to deal 
with the military in an official way. He had the proper letters of 
authorization for him to do this particular work. His assignment 
was to contact the top command of the NKDV, and through them 
it was his assignment to try and learn as to the whereabouts or fate 
of the Polish officers. Our unofficial efforts consisted in sending our 
own people to the Various locations and camps that had been sug- 
gested from time to time where these Polish officers might be still 
held captive. Particularly did we send people to the far north. 
Those are the points from which there were no Polish officers report- 
ing to us when the Army was being formed. From among those that 
we had sent unofficially and secretly into these northern sections of 
Russia to get some information on the Polish officers, very few 
returned, and those who did manage to return could not give us any 
additional information. At this time I already had been named as 
Chief of Staff of the Polish Forces in Russia; and since I was the 
Chief of Staff then I was directly in command of sending Major 
Czapski into the official channels and these various other people 
through the unofficial channels into northern Russia. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just to make the record clear, when you speak 
of the Polish Army in Russia, you are referring to General Anders’ 
army; is that right? 

General Boxvsz-Szyszko. Yes. This all happened during the 
summer of 1942. This for the most part consists of the highlights of 
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the knowledge that I have of our efforts to locate these Polish soldiers. 
If you have any particular questions, I shall be happy to answer them. 

Mr. Macurowticz. There were no further direct contacts made with 
any Russian officials other than those about which you have told us, 
so far as it relates to the missing Polish officers? 

General Bonvusz-Szsyzxo. We had made constant efforts not only 
when I first arrived there but also when I became the Chief of Staff to 
locate or get some information as to the whereabouts of these Polish 
officers, and all through 1942 our efforts were completely without 
success. 

Mr. Donpero. Did all of this happen before Germany attacked 
Russia? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. All of this was after Germany had 
attacked Russia and the Poles established diplomatic relations with 
the Russians. 

Mr. Donprro. What was the date of the German attack? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. The 22d of June 1941, and I arrived in 
Russia on the 4th of August 1941. 

Chairman Mappen. Let me ask the general this: In the conferences 
that you had with the Russian officials regarding the missing officers, 
their statements to you, as I understand it, were that they did not 
know anything about these missing officers; is that right? 

General Bounusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Chairman Mappren. You are familiar with the time when the 
Germans, the Nazis, made the broadcast announcing the finding of the 
graves at Katyn, are you not? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Chairman Mappren. How soon after this Berlin broadcast an- 
nouncing the finding of the thousands of bodies at Katyn did the 
Russians come out in a broadcast and state that the Germans killed 
these Polish officers? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. This broadcast was in 1943 and the 
Polish Army was in the Middle East at this time. We left Russia 
in 1943. 

Chairman Mappen. I understand it was within 24 or 48 hours that 
Moscow came out and stated that the Germans killed these people? 

General Bounvusz-Szyszko. We at that time, of course, no longer 
were in Russia; the entire Polish Army had been moved out of Russia 
and we were in the Middle East. 

Chairman Mappen. But do you know how long after the Berlin 
broadcast announcing the finding of the graves was it that Russia 
broadcast and accused the Germans of killing them? 

General Bouvsz-Szyszko. I do not recall exactly; it is difficult for 
me to fix the exact time; but it was very shortly after that. 

Mr. Pvecrnskt. The witness points out that they were shocked and 
taken by complete surprise when the Russians announced their ver- 
sion, particularly after the German announcement, and they were 
extremely disturbed over the question; “Why did not the Russians 
tell us where these men were if they had known that they were there 
during our entire negotiations?” They had claimed all along that 
these Polish officers had been sent to labor camps somewhere in the 
Smolensk area. Why could not they have told us at that time that 
“We had sent them to these labor details in Smolensk,” and that the 
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Germans had taken them prisoner. Instead we received the reply 
from Stalin that maybe these men had fled or escaped to Manchuria. 
y Mr. Macurowicz. General, I want to hand you now the official 
exhibit which was identified yesterday by Mr. Moszynski as the so- 
called Katyn list of the missing officers of the Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostashkov camps. You have mentioned three persons in whom you 
were particularly interested in finding, Lieutenant Colonel Soltan, 
Colonel Janiszewski, and Dr. Major Delawau. 

‘3, General Bonusz-SzyszKo. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. I hand you the exhibit I have just described and 
call your attention to page 291, and ask you whether you find there 
the name of Maj. Adam Soltan, whom you were trying to locate at 
that time? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you find there his name as one of those who 
were found missing in Katyn? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Now I will call your specific attention to page 
259 and ask whether you find there the name of Colonel Janiszewski 
whom you have also mentioned? 

General Bouusz-Szyszxo. Yes, the same. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is the same person? 

General Bouvusz-Szyszxo. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have been unable to find in that exhibit the 
name of Dr. Major Delawau. Do you find it there? 

General Bounusz-Szyszko. Delawau is not there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I want to correct myself, when I say that the 
names of Lieutenant Colonel Soltan and of Colonel Janiszewski are on 
the list of Katyn, | want or correct that as being on the list of those 
who have never been heard of. 

* General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. It is my understanding that Colonel 
Soltan was among those found in Katyn. 

pe Mr. Macurowicz. At any rate, General, he has not been seen since 
April 1940; is that correct; he has never been seen alive? 

General Bouusz-Szyszxo. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. General, I have just three final questions to tie your 
testimony altogether here, with particular reference now to the 
so-called second phase of your investigation after Ambassador Kot 
reached Moscow. In all of your conversations with the Russians from 
that point on, regardless of who they were publicly, officially, or 
privately, did you still find the same attitude any time you mentioned 
missing Polish Officers? 

General Bouusz-Szyszxo. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Otherwise, there was an atmosphere and an attitude of 
cooperation in everything but the question of missing Polish Officers; 
is that true? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You mentioned that during this period of time after 
the Ambassador arrived, the second phase, you were getting lists of 
names of officers from different Polish prisoners that were released 
and were coming in to Polish camps from all over Russia; you were 
getting names from them as best you could? 

General Bonusz-Szyszxo. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. But at no time from no one, Pole or otherwise, did 
you get any names of any officers who were at Koziesk, Starobielsk 
or Ostashkov except those who had been taken to Palvlishchev Bor? 

General Bonvusz-SzyszKo. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. Finally, as the Chief of the Polish Military Mission 
and as a ranking Polish general and as subsequent Chief of the 
General Staff of the Polish Forces under General Anders, you, of 
course, at that time were fully aware of that provision in the protocol 
of rapproachement between the Soviet and the Poles which provided 
that the Russians were to release all Polish prisoners of all categories, 
military and civilian; is that not correct? 

General Bonusz-Szyszko. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And yet, despite that protocol, in all conversations 
you had at any time with any Russians, military, civilian or NK VD, 
about missing Polish officers, the Russians insisted that the Poles 
produce lists of names; is that not right? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszko. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And at no time did they assume the burden that they 
had agreed to under the protocol of releasing everybody? 

General Bouvusz-Szyszko. Several times, in reply to our demands 
that there are still many Poles being interned, and that they should be 
released, we received official answers. One of those answers came 
directly from Mr. Stalin, who said: “If all of these Poles are not 
released, it is the fault of the lower echelons within the NKVD.” 

Mr. Fioop. But the fact remains that they were not released? 

General Bouvusz-SzyszKo. Yes, 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Donprro. Have you been promised any reward or pay for 
coming to testify or did you come here voluntarily? 

General Bonvusz-Szyszxo. I came here voluntarily, without any 
compulsion. I have been offered no remunerations for my testimony. 

Mr. Donvero. As a result of your experience and contact with 
the Russians and the position you held, what is your opinion now or 
then as to who committed this crime of killing the officers in Katyn? 

General Bouusz-SzyszKo. There is no doubt or misunderstanding 
in my mind. I am certain that this could have been done only by 
the Russians. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say for the committee, General, that we are 
very grateful that vou would take your time to come here. We know 
that you welcome the opportunity of stating the truth, but, evea so, 
we appreciate it very much. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD RACZYNSKI, 7, ARMITAGE ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.11 


Mr. Fioop. Before vou make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that vou would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered that he had suffered injury. At the same 
time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any respon- 
sibility in vour behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as the result of the testimony. You understand that 
admonition clearly? 
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Mr. Raczynsk1r. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you rise and be sworn, please. Do you swear by 
Almighty God that you will, according to the best of your knowledge, 
tell the pure truth and you will not conceal anything, so help you God? 

Mr. Raczynskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, will you tell us your connection with 
the Government of General Sikorski, the Polish Government in 
London, during the years that you were here in that connection? 

Mr. Raczynsxi. I was appointed Polish Ambassador. 

Mr. FLoop. By whom? 

Mr. Raczynskr. In London, by the former Polish Government. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs at that time was Colonel Beck in 
1934—that is in prewar days—and I was Ambassador in London 
since November 1934. 

Mr. FLoop. You continued to be Ambassador in 1939? 

Mr. Raczynskr. I continued to be Ambassador throughout until 
recognition from the Polish Government was withdrawn in July 1945. 
So I remained Ambassador in London for 11 years. 

Mr. Fioop. For 11 years from 1934? 

Mr. Raczynskt. From 1934, November, until July 1945. I have 
to add that during General Sikorski’s prime ministership, after the 
signature of the Polish-Soviet agreement of July 30, 1941, there was 
a change in the Polish Government. The Polish Minister of the day, 
the Honorable A. Zaleski, withdrew and presented his resignation 
and in August 1941 I was entrusted with foreign affairs of Poland 
first as Acting Foreign Minister of Poland and a few months later as 
Minister of State in Charge of Polish Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. FLoop. But during that period of time that you have just 
described, when you took over your new position in the Polish London 
Government, vou were still in residence in London? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What capacity do you now hold with the so-called 
London Free Polish Government? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. I am holding no official position at all. I have for 
some days been chief Polish adviser to the British Minister of Labor 
and National Service. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall who was Ambassador from the Soviet to 
London in 1943? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. The Ambassador of the Soviet Government to 
the British Government in London was Mr. Myski. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you tell us in what capacity the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Bogomolow, served in London? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. Bogomolow was the Soviet Ambassador 
to the Polish Government. 

Mr. Fioop. In London? 

Mr. Raczynskt. In London. 

Mr. Fioop. During what period of time? 

Mr. Raczynskt. I could not tell you the exact date of his appoint- 
ment, but he was appointed, in any case, the first and the only Soviet 
Ambassador accredited with the Polish Government in 1941, and re- 
mained as the Soviet Ambassador to the Polish Government up to the 
day of the breaking of the Polish-Soviet relations. 
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Mr. Fioop. For our purposes, Mr. Bogomolow was the Russian 
Ambassador to the Polish Government in London during the time of 
conversations and communications dealing with the Katyn incident. 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you, in your own words, and paying as particular 
attention as you can to the Katyn matter only, describe for the com- 
mittee your conversations, if any, and your communications, if any, 
with Mr. Bogomolow, or with any other governments or any other 
persons on the Katyn matter. 

Mr. Racvynski. The question of Katyn, as you know, I think, 
from other sources, has caused very serious concern to the Polish 
Government immediately after it was realized that at the moment of 
the release of the civilians and of military persons in Russia, a very 
large number of Polish officers did not turn up. This had become 
clear already before the end of the year 1941, and had been, as you 
will remember, discussed by General Anders and by other officers and 
by General Sikorski during his visit to Moscow in his conversations 
with Marshal Stalin at the beginning of December 1941. The same 
information came, naturally, our way here in London and we were 
trying to check every piece of news in order to find some clues pointing 
to the whereabouts of the missing Polish officers. After so many 
years, one’s recollections cannot be located with absolute precision to 
1 day or 1 hour, but I do remember that on several occasions in these 
days at that time we received contradictory and curious information 
regarding the presence of some of the missing Polish officers in very 
far away regions in Russia. According to one information which is 
present to my memory, the Polish officers apparently had been sent 
to the Kolyma district, which is situated far north on the Arctic 
Ocean and it is not accessible except in certain weeks. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When you speak of these representations made 
to you, would you be specific and state on the record who gave you 
the information and when, rather than a general allegation. 

Mr. Raczynskr. It was not information communicated to us in 
any way Officially. It was hearsay news coming from fellow Poles 
from Russia. A certain large number of Poles had been released. 
These were flocking in large numbers to certain points, like the Polish 
Embassy in Moscow and later in Kuybyshev, and other points. 
Polish agents were established under a welfare organization under the 
Polish-Soviet Treaty and these refugees were flocking to these centers 
and they were anxiously questioned as_ to whether they had any 
information to supply regarding missing Polish officers. 

Mr. Fuioop. As a result. of all of this information, as a result of 
these rumors, as a result of all these communications and personal 
writing that was coming to you as the Polish Ambassador here in 
London, did you communicate with the Soviet Ambassador to the 
Polish Government, Mr. Bogomolow? 

Mr. Raczynsxt. I did. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us the first time you made such a com- 
munication in writing any person? 

Mr. Raczynskt. The first communication in writing which I made 
was on the 28th January, 1942. I have the text here. 

Mr. FLoop. May I see the document, please? 

Mr. Raczynsktr. I even had a copy made. 

Mr. Fioop, May I have it? 
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Mr. Raczynskt. This document is published in this volume, the 
Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-43, Official Documents, which was 
issued by the Polish Embassy in Washington by authority of the 
Government of the Republic of Poland. These documents are 
absolutely authentic. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness shows the committee a copy of a letter just 
mentioned, and will the Stenographer mark this as “exhibit 18.” 

(The letter referred to was marked as “exhibit 18,” and is shown 
below: ) 

Exarsir 18 
[Translation copy] 


Nore or JANuUARY 28, 1942, From Mr. Raczynsk1, PoutisnH MIntisTeR OF ForEIGN 
Arrairs, TO AmMBAssaApOR BoGomMoLoyv, CONCERNING THE FarLurE To Ser 
Free A NuMBER OF Po.isn CiTIzENs, AND SPECIFICALLY A NUMBER OF PoLIsH 
OFFICERS 


No. 49/Sow/42 


Lonpon, January 28, 1942. 

Mr. Amrassapor: The Polish Government regrets to have to bring to Your 
Excellency’s notice that, according to information just received, the liberation 
of Polish citizens detained on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publies in labour camps and other places of detention has not been completely 
carried out. In a number of cases the local administrative authorities of the 
Union do not apply in full the provisions of the Soviet Decree dated August 12, 
1941. 

In this respect I have the honour to mention in particular the painful fact, that 
of all the officers and soldiers registered in the prisoner of war camps of Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk and Ostashkov, 12 generals, 94 colonels, 293 majors and about 7,800 
officers of lesser rank have so far not yet been set free. It must be emphasized 
that investigations carried out in Poland and in the Reich, have made it possible 
to establish definitely that these soldiers are not at present in occupied Poland, 
nor in prisoner-of-war camps in Germany. 

According to fragmentary information that has reached us, a certain number 
of these prisoners find themselves in extremely hard circumstances on Franz 
Joseph Land, Nova Zembla and on the territory of the Yakut Republic on the 
banks of the Kolyma River. 

I must add that the question of the fate of Polish citizens, civilians and military, 
has been the subject of several consecutive interventions by the Polish Embassy 
at Kuybyshev, which will soon be in a position to submit a new list of names of 
all these persons to the Government of the Union. The same question was also 
the subject of a conversation in Moscow on December 4, 1941, between the 
Polish Prime Minister and the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. 
During the course of this conversation General Sikorski was relieved to receive 
an assurance that the necessary instructions would be issued to the competent 
Soviet authorities and that all the prisoners would be set free. 

Referring to the letter and spirit of this conversation and of the understandings 
reached by our two Governments, I have no doubt that Your Excellency will 
share my conviction that the efficient and speedy execution of the provisions of the 
supplementary Protocol to the Polish-Soviet Agreement signed in London on 
July 30, 1941, concerning the liberation of Polish citizens, imprisoned or detained 
in prisoner of war camps or labour camps, rests on imperative motivs of humanity 
and justice. Your Excellency will no doubt also share the Polish Government’s 
opinion that special importance should be attached to the favourable development 
of our mutual relations, as desired by the political leaders of both our countries 
united in the common struggle against the invader. 

In requesting Your Excellency to be so good as to bring the contents of this 
Note to the attention of Your Government, I take this occasion to assure Your 
Excellency of my highest consideration. 

I have the honour to be, ete. 

RaczyYNskI. 
His Excellency 
Ambassador Alexander Bogomolov 
Ambassador of the U. 8. 8. R. to the Polish Government. 
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Mr. F.ioop. I show the witness for his attention exhibit 18 marked 
for identification and ask him whether or not exhibit 18 is a copy of 
the letter sent by him to Mr. Bogomolow on January 28, 1942. Just 
answer yes or no. 

Mr. Raczynskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us the substance of that communication? 
What was that letter? 

Mr. Raczynski. This letter was the first official note which I 
addressed to Bogomolow to tell him of the information available at 
the time regarding the number of the missing officers in Russia and 
asking him to give us information on the subject. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, exhibit 18 is an English translation of the 
letter of which you speak, is it not? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; it is. 

Mr. FLoop. What was in the letter in substance? 

Mr. Raczynskt. As you will note, in this note I am mentioning the 
fact that we had received some information, or alleged information, 
regarding the presence of some of these men in the Franz Joseph Land, 
Nova Tembla, and the territory of the Yakut Republic and the Kolyma 
River, which I mentioned before. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the gist of the letter, which will speak for itself 
and will be in the record. Did the Russian Ambassador Bogomolow 
reply in writing? 

Mr. Raczynsxi. The Russian Ambassador Bogomolow did give me 
a reply in writing. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a copy of that reply, or the original? 

Mr. Raczynskr. No, I have not the original. I have a copy of 
that reply. I have not a copy made, but it is in this collection of 
documents. 

Mr. F.Loop. Will you tell me on what page of the document Bogo- 
molow’s reply is to be found? 

Mr. Raczynskt. It is to be found at page 118 under No. 38. 

Mr. F.ioop. At this time the committee shows the stenographer a 
document to be marked as “exhibit 19.” 

(Document headed “Polish-Soviet Relations 1918-43” was marked 
as “exhibit 19’? and appears in the appendix of the record of the 
London hearings.) 

Mr. FLoop. For identification, exhibit 19 is referred to as “‘Polish- 
Soviet Relations 1918-43, Official Documents, issued by the Polish 
Embassy in Washington by authority of the Government of the 
Republic of Poland,’’ marked “Confidential,”’ and I show exhibit 19 
to the witness and ask him if he can identify, as an official representa- 
tive of that said Polish Government, that document. 

Mr. Raczynsktr. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. You tell me that on page 118 of exhibit 19 is to be 
found the reply of Bogomolow to your communication; is that correct? 

Mr. Raczynsk1i. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the date of Bogomolow’s reply to your first 
letter? 

Mr. Raczynski. March 13, 1942. 

Mr. FLoop. At this time we offer in evidence that part of exhibit 
19 only which is called No. 38 and is to be found at pages 118 and 
119 of exhibit 19. It will be marked “exhibit 19A” and entered 
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at this point in the record. Will you tell us the gist of Bogomolow’s 
reply? 
Exureir 19A 


No. 38 


Nore*or Marcu 13, 1942, From Ampassapor Bocomo.ov ro Mr. Raczynsk1, 
Po.isnh Minister OF Foreign Arrarrs, IN Repiy To His Note or January 28, 
1942 


The Embassy of the U. 8. 8. R. to the Polish Government. 


No. 57. 
Lonpon, March 138, 1942. 

Mr. Minister: In reply to your Note of January 28, 1942, I have the honour, 
by order of the Soviet Government, to bring the following to your notice: 

The Soviet Government cannot agree to the statements contained in Your 
Excelleney’s Note. According to these statements the liberation of Polish citizens, 
including officers and soldiers, detained on the territory of the U.S. S. R. in labour 
camps and other places of detention, has not been completed, because, it is alleged 
in the Note, the local Soviet authorities have not applied to their full extent the 
provisions of the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S. S. R. 
of August 12, 1941, concerning the amnesty of Polish citizens. 

In the reply by M. V. M. Molotov’s Note of November 8, 1941, addressed to 
Mr. Kot, and in the Aide-Mémoire of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of November 19, it had already been announced that the amnesty of 
Polish citizens had been strictly carried out. An appropriate investigation con- 
ducted by competent Soviet authorities after the conversation held on December 
4, 1941, between the Polish Prime Minister, General Sikorski, and the Chairman 
of the People’s Commissars of the U. 8. 8S. R., J. V. Stalin, completely confirmed 
the above statement; besides the People’s Commissar in the spirit of his Note 
No. 6 of January 9, 1942, addressed to the Embassy of the Republic of Poland, 
gave additional detailed explanations on the carrying out of the amnesty in favour 
of Polish citizens. 

As the Polish officers and soldiers were liberated on the same basis as other 
Polish citizens under the Decree of August 12, 1941, all that has been said above 
applies equally to the Polish officers and soldiers. 

As regards the statements contained in Your Excellency’s Note, alleging that 
there are still Polish officers who have not vet been set free, and that some of them 
are on the Franz Joseph and Nova Zembla islands, and the banks of the river 
Kolvma, it must be stated that these assertions are without foundation and 
obviously based on inaccurate information. In any case, whenever it is learned 
that there are certain isolated instances of delay in setting free Polish citizens, 
the competent Soviet authorities immediately take measures necessary for their 
release. 

The Soviet Government takes this opportunity to declare that it has put into 
full effect the measures concerning the liberation of Polish citizens in accordance 
with the Supplementary Protocol to the Soviet-Polish Agreement of July 30, 1941, 
and that thus the Soviet Government is doing in this respect all that is necessary 
for the future favorable development of the Soviet-Polish relations. 

I have the honour to be, etc. 

BoGoMoLovy. 


Mr. Raczynskt. Bogomolow’s reply was of a very formal character. 
Tt just kept maintaining that the so-called law of amnesty had been 
implemented, and that all persons, whether civilian or military, who 
under that law should have been released were actually released. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you communicate subsequently with Bogomolow 
or anybody else on this same subject? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Fioop. When? 

Mr. Raczynski. I cannot give you the dates, but on several 
occasions during our many conversations at regular intervals with 
Bogomolow in reviewing different Polish-Soviet questions, we often 
reverted to that point, but always with the same negative result. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. So that we have the proper continuity, Mr. 
Ambassador, have you had any official communication from bas- 
sador Bogomolow prior to the one dated March 13, which you 
identified in this book? 

Mr. Raczynskt. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I refer you particularly to one of November 14, 
1941. Do you remember one of that date? 

Mr. Raczynski. J cannot recollect offhand. * 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you have your records? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you find a note which Ambassador 
Bogomolow is alleged to have delivered to you on November 14, 
1941? Incidentally, to refresh your memory, it is the note in which 
I understand he was to have informed you that all the Polish officers 
who were on Soviet territory had already been released. 

Mr. Raczynsxkt (having referred to exhibit 19). This note of 
November 14— 

Mr. Macurowicz. What year? 

Mr. Raczynski1. November 14,1941. Itisanote from Ambassador 
Bogomolow addressed not to me but to General Sikorski. It is on 
page 115 of your exhibit 19. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But it was delivered to you? 

Mr. Raczynskt. That is a difficult question for me. I believed 
that it must have been delivered to General Sikorski directly. 

Chairman Mappen. You do not recall that? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it entirely possible that any communications ad- 
dressed to the head of your Government by Bogomolow in London 
would have been transmitted officially through the channels of your 
office and would have been probably a procedural matter only; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. In the conversations you had with Bogomolow after 
his reply to your first letter, were they personal or telephone conversa- 
tions? 

Mr. Raczynsxt. Personal. 

Mr. Fioop. And in London? 

Mr. Raczynsxr. In London. 

Mr. FLoop. They were conversations which had to do with the 
general matters between Ambassadors of the two countries? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. During the course of those conversations, you would 
repeatedly refer to the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Raczynskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What in every instance would be the reply and the 
attitude of Bogomolow on that question? 

Mr. Raczynskt. The reply of Bogomolow in every case was purely 
and entirely formal. He repeated, like Soviet representatives often 
do, obviously an instruction which was given him, and as he seemed 
to be anxious to avoid any mistake or to make any slip, he kept to 
more or less the same wording, repeating it formally. 

Mr. Foon. Of all the conversations that you had with Bogomolow 
on this subject during that period of time, that particular part we are 
concerned with, Katyn, will you give us a ingle of what you said to 
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him and what he said to you, not exact, but as you best recall, an 
illustration? 

Mr. Raczynsxt. By way of illustration, I can say that I was trying 
to induce Bogomolow to speak freely and to give his reasons, and I 
appealed to his reason and to his understanding in quoting arguments 
and in saying: ‘It is impossible that you should not be able to trace 
at least one of these missing men. e have had information to the 
effect that some had been seen here or there. It is not possible that 
such a large number of people should have vanished into thin air.”’ 
Those are the kind of arguments which I was trying to put to him. 
His answer was always entirely formal. He said to me: “My dear 
Minister, the Soviet government executes to the letter its obligations. 
It has undertaken to release these people. It has released everybody.” 

Mr. FLoop. Did you ever communicate with Bogomolow in writing 
after this first letter which you told us about on this subject? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes, but only after the crime at Katyn was known, 
when I wrote him another note. 

Mr. Fioop. That was in 1943? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Is this correct: Before the crime at Katyn was dis- 
covered, you wrote to Bogomolow only once? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You talked to him on four occasions, and the gist of the 
conversation on those occasions on both sides was as you have just 
indicated? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. All of these conversations, Mr. Ambassador, took 
place here in London? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, will you now take us down to that 
time in 1943 when the Germans announced their discovery of the 
crime at Katyn, and tell us how the matter first came to your atten- 
tion unofficially, and then officially? 

Mr. Raczynskr. The news of the discovery of Katyn came to my 
knowledge, as to everybody’s knowledge, through the publication of 
the German Government which was released to the press. 

Mr. FLtoop. When was that date? Do you recall the exact date? 

Mr. Raczynsxt. April 15, I think; we had no other information 

Mr. FLoop. Just a moment. Will you give me the exact date that 
you first heard of the German announcement about Katyn, the day, 
the month and the year? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. April 13, 1943. 

Mr. F.Loop. And at that time you were still Ambassador for the 
Polish Government in London? 

Mr. Raczynskt. I was still Minister of State in charge of foreign 
affairs of the Polish Government. 

Mr. Fioop. You were then Minister of Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Minister of State in charge of foreign affairs. 

Mr. Fioop. As soon as this German announcement was brought to 
your knowledge and attention, what was the first thing that you did 
either in reference to the German Government or the Soviet overn- 
ment, or anybody else? 

Mr. Raczynskt. We did nothing with regard to the German Gov- 


ernment. 
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Mr. Fioop. Very well. When was the first day that you heard of 
the Russian reply to the German announcement? Do you remember 
the day that the Russians made their first announcement in reply to 
the German announcement? 

Mr. Raczynskr. On April 15. 

Mr. Fioop. April 15. As soon as you heard of the Russian reply 
to the German charge about the massacre of Polish officers at Katyn 
then what did you do in your unofficial capacity? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. The Polish Government discussed the matter. 

Mr. FLoop. With whom? 

Mr. Raczynskr. Amongst ourselves—that means General Sikorski, 
the Prime Minister; the Polish Minister of Defense; the former Polish 
Ambassador in Russia, and also the Minister of Information. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you recall if at that time, and as the basis for the 
discussions of the Polish Government that you are now describing, 
having received any communication from the Polish General Anders 
on April 15, which was the day of the Russian announcement? Do 
you recall any such incident? 

Mr. Raczynskr. Yes; a telegram was received on April 15, 1943, 
from General Anders pointing out to the Russians the painful impres- 
sion created by this discovery in the minds of the Polish forces. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you now tell us what transpired at the meeting 
on April 15, 1943, of the Polish Government? 

Mr. Raczynski. At this meeting we realized that this information, 
first of all, had the appearance of authenticity, and also we did feel 
that it could not remain without a stroag reaction on our part. We 
felt that it was above all essential that the information should be 
impartially verified—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I interrupt one second, Mr. Ambassador? 
Did you participate yourself in the meetings of the Council of Minis- 
ters as they were held around that time? 

Mr. Raczynskr. Yes, | did—and it occurred to us that the best 
authority for verifying the information, and for stating officially the 
best view on the authenticity of this discovery would be the Inter- 
national Red Cross at Geneva. We therefore—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Ambassador, do you remember participat- 
ing in the meeting of the Council of Ministers which was held on 
April 17. 1943, as the result of this announcement by the Germans? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. You participated in that meeting? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you remember then, as the result of that 
meeting, it was decided to make one final attempt to appeal to the 
Soviet Government, and a note was accordingly issued and sent and 
delivered to the Soviet Ambassador on April 20, 1943? 

Mr. Raczynskr. Yes, that is my note of April 20. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That was before the appeal was made to the 
International Red Cross? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Yes, but the note was actually sent after. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Well, it was delivered to the Soviet ambas- 
sador, Mr. Bogomolow, on April 20? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have a copy of the note of April 20 that was 
dispatched to Bogomolow? 
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Mr. Raczynskt. Yes, I have a copy here. 

Mr. Fioop. May I have that, please? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Certainly. 

(Mr. Raczynski handed the copy of the note of April 20, 1943. 
The copy of the note referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 20 for 
identification,”’ and follows:) 


Exursir 20 
{Translation copy] 


Nore or Aprit 20, 1943, From Mr. E. Raczynsx1, PottsH MINIsTER oF For- 
EIGN Arrarrs, TO Mr. A. BoGomoLov, AMBASSADOR oF THE U. 8S. 8. R., 
DEMANDING AN EXPLANATION OF THE Fate oF Potisn PrIsoNERS Missina 
IN THE U. 8.8. R. 


755/Sow. 
Lonvon, April 20, 1943. 
Mr. AMBASSADOR, 

Foreign telegraph agencies publish a report of the German military authorities 
concerning the discovery at Kozia Géra near Katyn in the vicinity of Smolensk 
of a mass-grave containing the bodies of the Polish officers allegedly killed in the 
spring of 1940. During the first few days 155 bodies were identified among which 
the body of Major General Mieczystaw Smorawitski is supposed to have been 
found. 

This report, although emanating from enemy sources, has produced profound 
anxiety not only in Polish public opinion but also throughout the world. 

In a public statement on April 17, 1943, the Polish Government categorically 
condemned Germany’s attempt to exploit the tragedy of Polish prisoners of war 
in the U. S. 8. R. for her own political ends. But more than ever the Polish 
Government unalterably maintains its attitude that the truth about this case so 
cynically exploited by Hitlerite propaganda must be fully elucidated. 

You are no doubt aware, Mr. Ambassador, that after the conclusion of the 
Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Polish Government repeatedly 
approached the civil and military authorities of the U. S. 8. R. with requests for 
information concerning the prisoners of war and civilians who were in the camps 
of Kozielsk /East of Smolensk/, Starobielsk /near Kharkov/ and Ostashkov 
/near Kalinin/. 

According to information of the Polish Government there were in all at the 
beginning of 1940, 15,490 Polish citizens, including 8.700 officers, in the three 
above mentioned camps. From April 5, 1940, until the middie of May 1940, 
the Soviet authorities proceeded to break up these camps, deporting the inmates 
in batches every few days. Prisoners of the Kozielsk camp were deported in 
the direction of Smolensk, and from all the three camps only 400 men were 
transferred in the last batches, first to the Yukhnovski camp—railway station 
Babynino—and subsequently in June 1940, to Griazovetz in the Vologda district. 

When after the signing of the Polish-Soviet military agreement on August 14, 
1941, the Polish Government proceeded with the organization of the Polish 
Army in the U. 8. 8. R., the camp of Griazovetz, to which in the meantime 
military and civilian prisoners from other camps had arrived, was also broken 
up and from the above mentioned group of 400 prisoners more than 200 officers 
reported for service in the Polish Army before the end of August 1941. All the 
other officers however, who were deported to an unknown destination from the 
camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov have neither been found nor have 
they given any sign of life. So it became apparent that more than 8,000 officers 
were missing who might have supplied the cadres of senior and junior officers of 
the army in formation and who would have been of inestimable value in the 
military operations against Germany. 

From October 1941, both Ambassador Kot and General Anders, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Polish Army in the U. 8. 8. R., constantly intervened, both orally 
and in writing, in the matter of the missing officers. Ambassador Kot discussed 
this subject with Premier Stalin, with Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, and with Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, demanding a list of the prisoners detained in the three camps men- 
tioned above and an explanation as to their fate. During the visit to Moscow 
in December 1941, General Sikorski also intervened in the above matter in a 
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conversation with Mr. Stalin and on that occasion handed him a list containing 
the names of 3,845 Polish officers. On March 18, 1942, General Anders gave 
Mr. Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, a supplementary 
list of 800 officers. On January 28, 1942, I had the honour to send you, Mr, 
Ambassador, a Note in which I emphasized the anxietv of the Polish Govern- 
ment at the failure to find many thousands of Polish officers. Lastly, on May 
19, 1942, Ambassador Kot sent the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a 
Memorandum in which, reverting again to the question of the missing officers, 
he expressed his regret at the refusal to supply him with the list of prisoners, and 
his concern as to their fate. 

I regret the necessity of calling your attention, Mr. Ambassador, to the fact 
that the Polish Government in spite of reiterated requests, has never received 
either a list of the prisoners or definite information as to the whereabouts of the 
missing officers and of other prisoners deported from the three camps mentioned 
above. Official, verbal and written statements of the representatives of the 
U. S. S. RK. have been confined to mere assurances that, in accordance with a 
Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S. S. R., dated August 12, 
1941, the amnesty was of a general and universal character as it included both 
military and civilian prisoners, and that the Government of the U. 8. S. R. had 
released all the Polish officers from prisoner of war camps. 

I should like to emphasize that the Polish Government, as can be seen from 
their many representations quoted above, entirely independently of recent German 
revelations, has never regarded the question of the missing officers as closed. If, 
however, as shown by the communiqué of the Soviet Information Bureau of 
April 15, 1943, the Govenment of the U. 8. S. R. would seem to be in possession of 
more ample information on this matter than was communicated to the repre- 
sentatives of the Polish Government sometime ago, I beg once more to request you, 
Mr. Ambassador, to communicate to the Polish Government detailed and precise 
information as to the fate of the prisoners of war and civilians previousiy detained 
in the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. 

Public opinion in Poland, and throughout the world has rightly been so deeply 
shocked that only irrefutable facts can outweigh the numerous and detailed 
German statements concerning the discovery of the bodies of many thousand 
Polish officers murdered near Smolensk in the spring of 1940. 

His Excellency, ALEXANDER BoGoMOLov 
Ambassador Extraordinary of the U. S. S. R. to the Government of the Polish 
Republic in London. 

Mr. Fuioop. I show the witness marked for identification exhibit 
No. 20, and ask him whether or not this is the communication ad- 
dressed by the Polish Government by him dated April 20, 1943, as 
the result of the meeting of the Polish Council of Ministers on April 17 
to Bogomolow? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you state for the record, without reading the letter 
(which speaks for itself) the gist of your note of April 20 to Bogomolow? 

Mr. Raczynski. The gist of my note of April 20 is to remind the 
Soviet Government of the whole story, first of all of the promised 
so-called amnesty to the Polish civilians and to the Polish military, 
and to remind him also of all the former occasions on which we had 
demanded information, requested information, on the missing officers 
without ever receiving a satisfactory reply. 

Mr. F.Loop. The tenor of your note of April 20 to Bogomolow em- 
phasized that there was no desire on the part of the Polish Government 
to break relations with the Soviet Government? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. That is correct. 

Mr. F.Loop. The letter indicates that there was no such intention? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. There was never such an intention. 

Mr. Fioop. We offer that document in evidence. Now did you 
ever receive a reply from Bogomolow or from any other Soviet repre- 
sentative to the Polish note we are just discussing of April 20, exhibit 
No. 20? 
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Mr. Raczynski. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Now you told us that, for the reasons you stated, it 
was the determination of the Polish Council of Ministers to com- 
municate with the International Red Cross as an impartial tribunal? 

Mr. Raczynskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Was such a communication ever directed by the Polish 
Government in London to the International Red Cross in Geneva? 

Mr. RaczyNnski. Yes; through the Polish representative in Switzer- 
land we requested the International Red Cross to take action. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have a copy of such a communication in your 
files? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. I have not got it handy here at the moment, but 
it is available. 

Mr. Fioop. I am advised that Ambassador General Kukiel will 
appear and testify to the committee and will have these documents, 
and that certain representatives of the Polish Government, who also 
have in their custody documents of this nature, will also appear here 
and testify and produce such documents. Then for the purpose of 
this morning, Mr. Ambassador, will you give us the gist of the com- 
munication that the Polish representative in Geneva made to the 
International Red Cross in this matter? 

Mr. Raczynskt. The Polish Government requested the Interna- 
tional Red Cross as an impartial institution to investigate the crime 
at Katyn, to investigate all the facts connected with the crime which 
was disclosed at Katyn, in order to establish the truth. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the International Red Cross reply to that request? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes; the International Red Cross replied, pointing 
out certain difficulties in carrying out this request. 


Mr. FLoop. What was the nature of the reply of the International 
Red Cross? What was the gist of it? 

Mr. Raczynsktr. As far as I remember, the difficulty to which the 
International Red Cross pointed was that it was a one-sided request 
on our part. The answer of the International Red Cross was that it 
would be prepared to take action if requested by all interested parties. 


Mr. Fioop. And “by all interested parties,”” we understand you to 
mean the Russian Government and the German Government? 

Mr. Raczynsktr. Yes. 

Mr. FLioop. Now do you know whether or not the German Gov- 
ernment also made a request to the International Red Cross for the 
same purpose? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes; it did. 

Mr. FLoop. At or about the same time? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes; it did. 

Mr. F.Loop. Are you aware from your memory of the general 
nature of the German request to the International Red Cross? 

Mr. Raczynsx1. Yes. As far as I remember, and as far as my 
memory goes, the German request was to the effect that the Interna- 
tional Red Cross should investigate, and was promising every 
collaboration. : 

Mr. Donpero. Which request came first, Mr. Ambassador, the 
Polish request or the German request, to the International Red Cross? 

Mr. FLoop. Will you give me the date of the Polish request and the 
date of the German request to the Red Cross? 
ia Mr. Raczynsxr. The German request was on April 16. 
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Mr. Fioop. April 16 of what year? 

Mr. Raczynskr. 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. And the date of the Polish request? 

Mr. Raczynski. The Polish Government decision was taken on 
April 15——— 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Raczynski. But its execution took place on April 17. 

Mr. FLoop. Thank you. Now do you have any information from 
Bogomolow as to any communications that were made by the Russians 
to the International Red Cross? Were you advised by Bogomolow of 
the Russian reply? What did the Russians say to the international 
Red Cross, if you know? 

Mr. Raczynskr. No, I was not advised by Bogomolow about it; 
Bogomolow kept absolutely silent. 

Mr. FLoop. So none of the communications between the Inter- 
national Red Cross and the Soviet Government with reference to 
either the Polish note or the German note requesting Red Cross 
intercession was handled through London? 

Mr. Raczynskr. No. 

Mr. Fioop. So far as you know, it may have been handled through 
Kuybyshev? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Lid you communicate through your office in London 
with any other governments in connection with the Katyn matter, 
or any other Sovereigns? 

Mr. Raczynskti. Yes; we were in contract with the British Govern- 
ment at the time, keeping them informed. 

Mr. FLoop. Was your communication with the British merely to 
keep them informed of what you were doing? 

Mr. Raczynskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That was the entire nature of your association with 
the British on this mater? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. ‘id you ever at any time communicate with the Vati- 
can officially on this matter? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. I will give you the best of my memory. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; the best of your recollection. 

Mr. Raczynskit. We kept all Polish representatives abroad, of 
course, fully informed of what we were doing, and it was natural for 
them to keep the governments to which they were accredited informed 
of events. 

Mr. Fioop. But as far as you remember, you, as the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs here in London, did not communicate directly with the 
Vatican on this subject at that time? 

Mr. Raczynskr. I do not remember it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know whether or not, to the best of your 
recollection as Minister of Foreign Affairs—did it ever come to your 
attention that the Vatican communicated with the Soviet Ambassador 
at Istanbul, if you recall, at that time on this subject? 

Mr. Raczynski. Yes; I seem to recall that, but I had no special 
knowledge. 

Mr. FLoop. You recall some such matter? 

Mr. Raczynskr. Yes; I do. 
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Mr. FLoop. Now, Mr. Ambassador, was that the extent of your 
official connection with the Katyn matter, and either the German, 
the Russian, and the International Red Cross groups on the Katyn 
matter—is that all of your official connection with it? 

Mr. Raczynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you have any other official reports in your 
possession which you had in your capacity at that time made available 
to the Polish Government in exile? 

Mr. Raczynsxr. I would like to call your attention to the statement 
of policy adopted by the Polish Government on April 17 through its 
Council of Ministers which was publicly issued that day regarding the 
discovery of the graves at Katyn. I have it here, if you wish to see it. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, if you will give me the statement we 
will enter it in the record at this point as exhibit 21. 

(The document was handed to Mr. Flood and was marked ‘Exhibit 
21,” which follows:) 

Exursit 21 


STATEMENT OF THE PoLiIsH GOVERNMENT OF Apri. 17, 1943, PUBLISHED IN 
Lonpon, Aprin 18, 1943, ConceRNING THE Discovery or GRAVES OF POLISH 
Orricers NEAR SMOLENSK 


The Council of Polish Ministers at a meeting held in London on the 17th of 
April 1943, after acquainting itself with ali information received in the matter of 
Polish officers whose bodies had been recently discovered near Smolensk and 
having taken notice of a report in this matter received from Poland, issued the 
following statement: 

‘‘No Pole can help but be deeply shocked by the news, now given the widest 
publicity by the Germans, of the discovery of the bodies of the Polish officers 
missing in the U. S. 8S. R. in a common grave near Smolensk, and of the mass 
execution of which they were victims. 

“The Polish Government has instructed their representative in Switzerland to 
request the International Red Cross in Geneva to send a delegation to investigate 
the true state of affairs on the spot. It is to be desired that the findings of this 
protective institution, which is to be entrusted with the task of clarifying the 
matter and of establishing responsibility, should be issued without delay. 

‘‘At the same time, however, the Polish Government, on behalf of the Polish 
nation, denies to the Germans any right to base on a crime they ascribe to others, 
arguments in their own defense. The profoundly hypocritical indignation of 
Geran propaganda will not succeed in concealing from the world the many cruel 
and reiterated crines sti.l being perpetrated against the Polish people. 

“The Polish Government recalls such facts as the removal of Polish officers 
from prisoner-of-war camps in the Reich and the subsequent shooting of them for 
political offenses alleged to have been committed before the war, mass arrests of 
reserve officers subsequently deported to concentration camps, to die a slow 
death—trom Cracow and the neighboring district alone 6,000 were deported in 
June 1942; the compulsory enlistment in the German Army of Polish prisoners 
of war from territories illegally incorporated in the Reich; the forcible conscription 
of about 200,000 Poles from the same territories, and the execution ot the families 
of those who managed to escape; the massacre of 144 million people by executions 
or in concentration camps; the recent imprisonment of 80,000 people of military 
age, officers and men, and their torture and murder in the camps of Maydanek 
and Tremblinka. 

“It is not to enable the Germans to make impudent claims and pose as the 
defenders of Christianity and European civilization, that Poland is making im- 
mense sacrifices, fighting and enduring suffering. ‘The blood of Polish soldiers 
and Polish citizens, wherever it is shed, cries for atonement before the conscience 
of the free peoples ot the world. The Polish Government condemns all the crimes 
committed against Polish citizens and refuse the right to make political capital 
of such caeetlieee, to all who are themselves guilty of such crimes.” 


Mr. Fioop. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 
Mr. Raczynsxi. May I make one short general remark on this 
matter? 
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Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Raczynski. Because I think this is the proper place for me to 
do it. It has occurred to me that one important element pointing to 
the responsibility of the Soviet Government, and the authorship of 
the Soviet of the crime, has not been sufficiently underlined so far, 
and that is this: Although the Soviet Government has not signed the 
Geneva Convention relating to war prisoners, it has nonetheless 
generally pretended to have observed that convention. In this case 
the Soviet Government, caught in its own mesh of fiction, has declared 
to the world that it had actually employed thousands of Polish officers, 
including more than a hundred generals, admirals, and colonels 
advanced in age, in breaking stones on the roads near Smolensk. 
I think that this kind of employment, this kind of occupation, for 
senior officers is scandalous in itself, and I may go one step further 
and say that so far as I am aware from all available evidence, this 
has not been done by the Soviet Government. They have been cruel 
to the prisoners; they have for a time kept them in very primitive 
conditions; they have deprived them, for instance, of noncommissioned 
officers as aides at certain stages of their detention, but the Soviet 
Government has certainly not sent senior officers of the rank of general 
and admiral to break stones. This has not been done by any bellig- 
erent anywhere during the great war, and would be, as I say, scandal- 
ous in itself; but to my mind it is additional evidence showing that, 
having been caught in their own tissue of stories, they did not know 
how to explain this fact away, and I think that this should be under- 
lined as an additional point of circumstantial evidence showing the 
responsibility for the crime. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, the committee appreciates very 
much your interest in these proceedings, and the fact that you would 
come here today and testify before us. Now have you been offered 
any emoluments or any promises of any sort by anybody to appear 
here and give this testimony today? 

Mr. Raczynski. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Thank you very much for coming. ’ 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. Gentlemen, the next witness is Mr. Rowinski, an 
officer in the Polish Air Force, and he is an attorney. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you just state your name, and give the correct 
spelling of your name and your present address to the reporter? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Zbigniew Rowinski, and my address is No. 11, 
Hereford Square, London, 8. W. 7, England. 

Mr. FLoop. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by any- 
one who considered he had suffered injury as the result of your testi- 
mony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or 
slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 
Do you understand? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1r. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn? Do you 
swear by God Almighty that you will, according to your best knowl- 
edge, tell the pure truth and that you will not conceal anything, so 
help you God? 

Mr. Rowrnskxr. I do. 
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TESTIMONY OF ZBIGNIEW ROWINSKI, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Mr. FLoop. Were you a member of the Polish armed forces at any 
time? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. I was a reserve officer in the Polish Army, in the 
air force. 

Mr. Fioop. During the year 1939? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And were you called up to active duty by the Polish 
armed forces in 1939? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. When? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. On September 25, 2 months before the war started. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you subsequently taken prisoner? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. By whom? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. By the Germans. 

Mr. Fioop. And where were you taken to—what German prison 
were you taken to? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. First I was taken to Brunswick in Germany. 

Mr. FLoop. And where were you in 1943, in what prison? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. I was at Woldenberg. 

Mr. Fioop. When was the Katyn Forest massacre first brought to 
your attention? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. So far as I remember, and according to my notes, I 
heard of it first on April 14; it was in the German press which we got 
from Stettin. 

Mr. FLoop. You were then a prisoner in the German prison camp 
at Stettin? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And you read this information in a German newspaper? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What action (if any) was ever taken by you in relation 
to the Katyn*Forest massacre? In what connection were you ever 
identified in connection with the Katyn Forest massacre? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. I was called in, I think, by accident. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that by the German authorities at vour camp? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. So far as I remember, the German authorities 
there asked the Polish authorities to provide somebody. 

Mr. Fioop. They asked the Polish authorities at your camp? 

Mr. Rowinsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And did the Polish authorities at your camp designate 
you as one of the Poles? 

Mr. Rowrnskxtr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You were one of those designated? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes—because the German authorities refused at 
first to accept some of the officers designated by the Polish authorities. 

Mr. F.Loop. But anyway, you were designated by the Poles and. 
accepted by the Germans? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. For what purpose? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. We were told by the Germans that we have to go 
to Stettin to identify a list of names of Polish officers. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you go? 
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Mr. Rowrinsktr. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Fioop. And you went with whom? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. With another Pole, Major Nowosielski, and Captain 
Adamski. 

Mr. F.Loop. Now, you went to Stettin for the purpose, so the 
Germans said, of checking or examining a list of what? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Of the names of Polish soldiers or officers found 
in the grave at Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you go to Stettin? 

Mr. Rowinskr. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Fioop. With the Germans? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And did you see such a list? 

Mr. Rowinskt. No. We were brought to the German general in 
charge of this area, and he told us that we will go somewhere (be did 
not tell us where) which will be a very interesting journey for us, 
and he asked us to note all we will see there. Then he asked us if 
we can give him our word that we will not try to escape. Colonel 
Mossor, who was in charge of our group—I have forgotten to mention 
that they brought also other Polish officers from different camps 
to Stettin. 

Mr. Fioop. When you got to Stettin, in addition to the Polish 
officers from your camp, there were similarly other Polish officer 
prisoners who had been collected at Stettin by the Germans from 
other German prison camps for the same purpose? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes, under German escort. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you remember how many were at Stettin? 

Mr. Rowrinskr. Eight as far as I remember. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened then; where did you go? 

Mr. Rowinskr. Then we were sent to Berlin. 

Mr. Fioop. All of you? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. All of us. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened at Perlin? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Excuse me. When Colonel Mosser told him that 
we cannot give him our word we will not try to escape, we were again 
escorted by German military escort to Perlin. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the Polish officer in command of this group of 
eight Polish officers refused to give parole not to escape? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Just a moment. I do not think the witness said 
that the eight were Polish officers. 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. Yes; all Poles from different Polish camps. 

Mr. F.Loop. So, you went to Berlin? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And what happened there? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. From there we were taken by plane to Smolensk. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did you talk to anybody in Berlin at the Propaganda 
Ministry? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes; but not myself; it was Colonel Mossor, and 
he gave us a report of all his speeches. 

Mr. FLoop. When you arrived at Berlin, Colonel Mossor was taken 
to the German Propaganda Ministry? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. That is right. 
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Mr. F.Loop. After he came back from the Propaganda Ministry, 
did Colonel Mossor telll his brother officers what Doonan there? 

Mr. Rowinskr. Yes; he told us all about it. 

Mr. FLoop. What did he say? 

Mr. Rowinskt. He said he was asked to go to Katyn with us, and 
then to give a report about all he saw, and the Germans said they 
would organize radio communication and have reporters there and 
they also wanted Colonel Mossor to give reports to representatives of 
the Polish papers in Cracow; I do not remember the title of the 
newspapers at the moment. 

Mr. FLoop. Did Colonel Mossor tell you to whom he spoke at the 
Propaganda Ministry in Berlin? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. No; he did not. 

Mr. F.Loop. Very well. Did you then go to Katyn? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Tell us what happened there. 

Mr. Rowinskr. We went to Smolensk and first of all we met the 
officer in charge of the excavations. 

Mr. FLoop. You went to Smolensk? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is, the eight Polish officers under German 
escort by air? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. When you got to Smolensk, you were taken where? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. To some “‘digs’’ prepared for us. 

Mr. FLoop. Quarters? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Quarters; and after a while we saw the officer in 
charge of the excavations. So far as | remember, it was a man named 
Slowenczek. 

Mr. FLoop. Was he Polish or Russian? 

Mr. Rowrnski. No; he was German—an Austrian as far as 
I remember. 

Mr. F.Loop. He was an Austrian in the German Army? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes; an Austrian in the German Army. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, as you best remember, can you tell us the date, 
the day, the month, and the year that you arrived in Smolensk? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes, if you allow me to look at some notes that I 
have. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, of course; you may refresh your memory. 

Mr. Rowrnsk1 (after referring to notes). It was April 15 when 
he left. 

Mr. Donpero. April 15 of what year? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. In 1943, when we left Stettin for Berlin, and we 
started for Smolensk on April 16. 

Mr. FLoop. And you got to Smolensk when? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Late on the same day. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you tell us what the German officer told you? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. The German officer brought us photographs of 
documents which were already recovered from the grave, and also 
photographs of statements of witnesses taken by the German authori- 
ties; especially there were translations of statements of Russian 
witnesses, Russian railway employees. 

Mr. FLoop. Are these statements of the Russian railway employees 
the statements of witnesses who had been at the grave? 
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Mr. Rowinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Documents allegedly to have been taken from the 
bodies? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Were presented to you by this German officer? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes, and photographs; they were left with us, 
and we were asked to study them, and we were told the following 
day we would be taken to the grave. 

Ar. FLoop. Did you study them that night? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What comments, if any, were made by you and your 
brother officers? What was the consensus, if any, that night after 
you looked at these things? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. We had doubts about the number of bodies which 
the Germans expected to be found in the graves. 

Mr. FLoop. How many bodies did the Germans tell you? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. 12,000. 

Mr. Fioop. And you had doubts about that number? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. F.ioop. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rowrnskr. More specifically we found out that the statements 
of the Russian witnesses are not very clear regarding the transport 
and the number of Polish officers brought to the small station 
Gniezdovo. So, Colonel Mossor, who spoke Russian, decided to put 
some questions to the Russian witnesses. 

Mr. FLoop. Just a moment; we have not got that far yet; we are 
still in the “‘digs’’ at Smolensk. 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And all that you have in front of you now are state- 
ments. 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You examined those statements, and were not satisfied 
with them? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. No. 

Mr. FLioop. What other opinions were expressed that night in 
Smolensk by the eight Polish officers who were together regarding 
this matter, if any? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. The opinion in our group was that this was prob- 
ably another German trick. 

Mr. Fioop. Propaganda? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. We all believed that most probably the 
Germans constructed this mass grave, put into the grave the bodies 
perhaps not even of Poles, but other bodies, then put the Polish uni- 
forms on the bodies and that they just filled it in. This was the 
general opinion of the camp. Therefore, we decided to try and find 
out the truth and to get our own impression about this. So, first of 
all, when we had all the documents and all the photographs of 
the documents found in the grave, we started to examine them and 
tried to find out if they could be forged. The general impression was 
that they were genuine, especially because there were a lot of Polish 
savings-bank books, a lot of them. They were quite distinct; you 
could see the stamps of the different places where the money was 
drawn. 
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Mr. Foon. So, that first night you took a look at these exhibits, 
and you had the general impression that, while they were only photo- 
graphs, they were photographs of authentic original documents? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes; but, as we had some doubts about the state- 
ments of the Russian witnesses, Colonel Mossor decided to put some 
questions to these witnesses, because we were told by the Germans 
that we would be able to meet the witnesses the following day and put 
some questions to them if we wanted to. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you decide anything other than what you have 
told us regarding your decisions that night? 

Mr. Rowinskr. Yes. We agreed to put some questions to the 
witnesses the following day, and Colonel Mossor prepared some 
questions after studying their statements. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, what happened the next day? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Next day we were taken to the place where the 
graves were found. 

Mr. FLoop. Where was that? 

Mr. Rowrnskxt. It is not far from the railway station at Gniezdovo. 

Mr. Fioop. About how far is Gniezdovo from Smolensk? 

Mr. Rowrnskxtr. I think it is the second railway station from 
Smolensk. 

Mr. Donpero. About how far in miles? 

Mr. Rowrnsxt. It took us about 20 minutes by car. 

Mr. Fioop. And about how far were the Katyn graves from the 
station at Gniezdovo? 

Mr. Rowrnsxr. About a kilometer or a kilometer and a half. 

Mr. FLoop. You were taken to Katyn in motorcars under German 
escort? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What happened when you arrived at the graves, as you 
best remember? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. When we arrived at the graves we were introduced 
to Professor Buhtz. He was in charge of the excavations, and when 
we were introduced to him I thought I would try some way to get a 
better understanding with him, because, as I told you, we left the 
camp with the general feeling that this is a German trick; and, as a 
lawyer, as a prosecutor, I personally wanted to find out what the 
facts were, to have my own personal opinion about it. Therefore, I 
approached him in this way: I asked him if he is the author of a book 
which I knew he wrote—— 

Mr. Fioop. About what? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. About traffic accidents, which I used when acting 
as a prosecutor in Poland. 

Mr. Fioop. Was Professor Buhtz an authority on forensic law at 
the time? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes; in Breslau, as far as I remember, before the 
war. Well, he was rather surprised to hear that I knew his work, and 
he asked me ‘‘How is it” that I knew of it. So, then I had the oppor- 
tunity of explaining to him that I am a lawyer as well; that I am a 
prosecutor in Poland, and he was then very helpful, and he treated 
me like a fellow lawyer, like a younger one. Anyhow, he gave me great 
assistance. 

Mr. Fioop. The atmosphere and attitude of the German officers 
at this time was one of full cooperation? 
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Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us what happened then. What did you see; what 
did you do and so on? . 

Mr. Rowinskt. We were shown roundabout the graves. There 
were at the time about five places where the big grave was excavated. 
I have a sketch of it here. In one of the graves we found bodies with 
hands bound with cord. I have a piece of the cord here. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you say that you have a piece of the cord with you? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you say that the piece of the cord that you have 
with you is a piece of the cord that you yourself took from one of the 
graves at Katyn on the day that you visited it? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Not myself. Professor Buhtz in my presence took 
it off the hands and gave it to me. 

Mr. Fioop. You say Professor Buhtz, who was in charge of the 
German investigation, removed this particular piece of cord which 
you now have here from the hands of the body of a dead Polish officer? 

Mr. Rowinski. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. In one of the graves at Katyn? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you let me see that? 

(Mr. Rowinski handed the piece of cord, referred to, to Mr. Flood.) 

Mr. Fioop. The witness has shown the committee a piece of what 
looks like sash cord, in American parlance, very strong, about 6 inches 
long; and we will ask the stenographer to mark this as ‘‘Exhibit 22” 

(The cord referred to was marked “Exhibit 22,” a photograph of 
which is shown below.) 

EXHIBIT 22 


Photo of cord identified as a piece which was removed from the body of one of the victims 
found dead in Katyn. 


Mr. Fioop. The witness is shown now, marked ‘Exhibit 22,” the 
piece of cord spoken of. Do you identify this as the piece of cord or 
rope that we have just discussed? 

' Mr. Rowinskr. Definitely. It was in my possession the whole 
time. : 

Mr. Fioop. This exhibit has been in your custody since the time you 
received it from the hands of Professor Buhtz at the graves in Katyn 
until the moment you have just presented it to this committee this 
morning? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is offered in evidence. What else after this 
incident took place did you see or do? We have a great deal of evi- 
dence already in the record describing the scenes and circumstances of 
the grave, and we will have a great deal more from German witnesses, 
but we would like a paragraph or so from you as to what you saw. 
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» a Rowrnsk1. I put it all in detail in the book there, but it is in 
oli 

Mr. Macurowicz. One of the first things I presume that occurred 
to you as a Polish officer, and because of the suspicions that you had 
that this might be German propaganda was whithie or not these were 
actually Polish officers; am I right? ; 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you make any attempt to convince yourself 
whether or not these were actually bodies of Polish officers? 

Mr. Rowrtnskt. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How did you determine that they were Polish 
officers? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. I found one of my acquaintances, the body of 
Captain Sidor. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you then direct your attention in any way 
to the matter of uniforms? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did you do and what did you find with 
regard to the uniforms on the bodies that were found in the grave? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. I checked the uniforms so far as I could. I saw 
that they were Polish—there was no doubt—and I saw also Polish 
stamps of different manufacturers on the shirts and underwear. 

Mr. Macsrowicz. Did it occur to you that these uniforms might 
have been planted on bodies which were not those of Polish officers? 
Did that thought come to you? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes; certainly. It was one of the principal things 
that I wanted to find out. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I understand you, with your background as a 
propeenter wanted to check for yourself whether or not the Germans 

ad planted this incident. 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. As you just said, one of the questions that 
occurred to you was that they might have planted Polish uniforms 
on bodies of non-Poles? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did you do? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. First of all, I found the original Polish uniforms. 
So there was the consequent question whether those Polish uniforms 
could be planted on different bodies which were not Polish. So far as 
I could see, and judging after my short experience, I came to the con- 
clusion that the uniforms were on the bodies at least from the time 
when they were put into the grave. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What led you to that conclusion? 

Mr. Rowrnsxt. On some of the bodies the uniforms were completely 
pasted to the skin, stuck together, showing that they were very long 
in the grave; and, besides, there were some folds in the uniforms 
which rather showed that the body, when it was put into the grave, 
must have been still warm, because it is rather impossible that the 
uniforms could have all these folds. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Generally speaking, the fact that these uniforms 
were so closely molded into the body, led you to the conclusion that 
they could not have been planted on the bodies? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How many graves did you find? 
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Mr. Rowinski. We were told there was one big grave, but four 
holes were dug into the place and we saw four big graves. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did it occur to you also that possibly these 
bodies might have been moved, or touched, before you got there? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. Those are the questions which I wanted to 
investigate as well. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you do anything to investigate that? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes. Professor Buhtz allowed us to go down into 
one of the graves, especially the graves where the bodies were with 
their hands bound. He allowed us to choose any body in the grave 
and excavate it; so we did. We chose a body which, in our opinion, 
had not been touched before. We took it out and it looked just like 
a date out of a box. The body which we found lying on the stomach 
had a hole here in the stomach where the head of another body lying 
under this body was completely stuck in. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, the body on top had its head 
indented into the stomach of the body just below it? 

Mr. Rowinskt. No; it is the contrary. It is the other way. 

Mr. Macwurowicz. The head into the stomach? 

Mr. Rowinskxr. Yes. We could see it was not touched before 
because it was completely pressed in. It was lying in this way 
probably about 2 years. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That indicated to you that these bodies were 
not removed or planted? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did the question of the caliber of the bullets 
interest you? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you make any investigation in that respect? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. I looked for some bullets, but I could not 
find any, of course, so I asked one of the German gendarmes. He 
could not give me any reasonable answer. He just told me that most 
probably the cartridges were somewhere here in the dump, and later 
on we would probably find them, but he could not tell me what hap- 
pened to the cartridges; so we presumed that the shots were fired 
from the Russian type of revolver where there is only a drum and 
the cartridges are not shaken out automatically. This was my pre- 
sumption, but, later on, it turned out that it was false, because the 
cartridges were of German origin. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Did you find any grave there which had bodies 
which gave you indications of having been there longer than those 
bodies you have been describing now? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Not myself. Colonel Mossor went across the road 
to another grave which was also discovered by the Germans, where 
he told us he found bodies of civilians, so far as he thought, in long 
boots and civilian clothes, which, as to his opinion, must have been 
in there much longer, about 6 to 8 years. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You were there in 1943? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The other grave contained bodies which, to 
Colonel Mossor, appeared to have been there 6 to 8 years? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrrowicz. Which would bring it to about 1937? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Were the hands of these bodies tied in the same 
way as the others? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. The same way, and, according to the statement of 
the Russian witnesses, they were bodies of different Russians which 
were shot there in the same place. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you, because of your legal background, 
interested in trying to determine the length of time these bodies were 
there by the de-uments found on the bodies? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. What did you do in that respect? 

Mr. Rowinskr. | found different letters addressed to the officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How did you find these letters? 

Mr. Rowinskt. When we visited the graves, we were then taken to 
a small house not far from the graves, where the Germans had collected 
all the documents. They were at our disposal. We could touch 
them and we could examine them. Among others, I found some letters 
addressed from Chorzow. On the envelopes of the letters there were 
marks done probably by the officer who received the letters when he 
received the letters. I examined about three or four such envelopes, 
and the dates on the envelopes never exceeded the end of March, so 
far as I remember now. 

Mr. Macurowricz. What year? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. I have it here [the witness perused some documents]; 
1940, of course. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You have just been looking at certain notes. 
What are they? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. They are notes I took down just after visiting the 
graves in Smolensk. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Immediately after visiting the graves? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Those notes bear the last date of these letters as 
what? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. The end of March and the beginning of April. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What vear? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You are positive? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes, I am quite positive. I checked them among 
others. I found a letter addressed to an officer, sent from his wife 
who was at this time living in the house of a friend in Chorzow. 

Mr. Fioop. Are those notes to which you are referring for the 
purpose of refreshing your memory made in your own writing? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And made immediately after your visit to 
Katyn? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you find in those notes any reference to 
any diaries that you may have found? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. I remember that we found a diary in which 
the officer put a note at the moment when he was brought to Gniezdovo, 
this small station near Katyn. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I direct your particular attention and ask 
you whether or not you have any recollection now of having found a 
diary of a Second Lt. Jan Bartys? Would you refresh your memory 
by looking at your notes? 
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Mr. Rowrnsktr. I cannot find it here. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Does this help you at all [showing document to 
witness]? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Will vou tell me what you found with regard 
to the diary of Second Lt. Jan Bartys? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. In this memo—it was only a small calendar—he 
puts the note: ‘‘We have just arrived at the Gniezdovo station,” 
because he could see the inscription, probably, “and I see NKVD 
people standing from the railway station up to the woods,” which 
were not far from the railway station. This he saw, apparently, 
from the window of the rail car. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know the date of the last notation on 
that calendar? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. March 15, 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were the remaining pages of that calendar still 
intact? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes; they were. I examined the calendar, so far 
as | remember now, because some people said it was all prepared by 
the Germans, and they have probably torn out the unnecessary pages 
and left only those which were suitable for them. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Tell me if there was anything significant about 
that particular calendar which attracted your attention? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Only the fact that he stated in his note that he is 
seeing the NKVD people standing along the road leading from the 
station to the woods. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The remaining portion of the calendar after 
March 15 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. There was no note at all; the pages were intact— 
blank. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Did you, in checking these various papers, let- 
ters, calendars, diaries, and notes that you found, find any one which 
had a date later than March 1940? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you yourself remove any papers or docu- 
ments from any of the bodies? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. From the bodies, no. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Did you ask Professor Buhtz for permission to 
select for yourself any body which had not yet been removed from 
the grave? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did Professor Buhtz say? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. Professor Buhtz agreed, and he let us go down to 
one of the graves, choose one of the bodies which we found there and 
just take it out. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you remember what layer it was? 

Mr. Rowinskr. It was in the grave where all the bodies were lying 
with their hands tied. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What layer from the top? 

Mr. Rowinskt. The fourth, because the first were already removed. 
We had to go down. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were there any other significant matters or any 
other significant details you have not mentioned yet which you 
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found with regard to these bodies which led you to any conclusions 
as to the guilt of either the Russians or the Germans? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. We found two letters amongst the documents 
which were addressed to Poland by officers in the same camp in 
Kozielsk camp. We found them amongst the documents. We 
thought perhaps those letters were given to the officers who were told 
by the Russians that they are going back to Poland. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was there any attempt made, during the time 
you were at Katyn, by any German to either compel you to do any- 
thing against your will or to force you to announce any conclusion 
which was not based upon your own findings? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have a free hand there? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes; a completely free hand. 

Mr. Donpero. I have some questions 1 want to ask. Was there 
anybody at the grave when you got there besides you Polish prisoners 
of war; I mean other prisoners of other nationalities? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. I saw there Russians who were helping to excavate 
bodies. 

Mr. Donpero. No other nationality? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. No. 

Mr. Donpero. Will you describe to the committee how that area 
looked where the graves were found; what kind of country is what I 
mean. 

Mr. Rowrnsk1r. It was in a wood, but it was rather a part of the 
wood where there were only a few big trees, big fir trees, so far as I 
remember. But amongst those trees there were small fir trees, not 
very high. 

Mr. Donpero. Were there any trees on the graves? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. No, I have not seen any on the graves. 

Mr. Donpero. What did the ground look like—what color? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. It was rather sandy. 

Mr. Donpvero. Kind of yellowish? 

Mr. Row1nskr. Yellowish like sand. There was only one grave 
where we found already some ground water. Because the ground 
was going slowly down, in one place was rather wet. 

Mr. Donpero. How many layers deep were these men buried? 

Mr. Rowrtnskt. In one of the graves I saw something like a special 
pit. The Germans make a pit in order to check the layers. 

Mr. Donprro. How many bodies did you see? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Already excavated? 

Mr. Donpero. Or in the graves. 

Mr. Rowrnskt. I could not tell you because I saw only about 160 
which were already excavated and they were lying in rows. 

Mr. Donprro. Could you see how long or deep the graves were? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes, | could see the one grave. There were, so far 
as [ remember, about 13 layers of bodies. 

Mr. Donpero. Thirteen deep from top to bottom? 

Mr. Row1nsk1. Yes; completely pressed together. 

Mr. Donpero. Have you any judgment or any estimate you want 
to give the committee as to the number of Polish officers who were 
buried in those graves that vou saw? 
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Mr. Rowrnsxtr. I remember we just took over this number because, 
from the beginning, we doubted that there could be 12,000. We 
came to the conclusion there could not be more than about 8,000. 

Mr. Donvero. On the bodies that you saw, were the uniforms those 
of Polish officers? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrro. Did they have their overcoats on? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Not al! of them. 

Mr. Donpero. Did some of them? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Did they have their boots on? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes; nearly all of them had their boots on. 

Mr. Donpvrro. Did you examine the boots? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrro. What condition were they in? 

Mr. Rowinskt. In a very good condition indeed. Some of them 
had even something like a wooden sole in order to protect the leather. 
The officers probably did them in the camps. 

Mr. Donpero. Were they worn much or did they look fairly new? 

Mr. Rowinskr. They looked very good indeed. I thought it 
would be an excellent advertisement for the firm who manufactured 
them if it was not so sad a moment. 

Mr. Donpero. These Russians who were there at the graves with 
you, were they soldiers or civilians? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Civilians. 

Mr. Donvrro. How many? 

Mr. Row1rnskt. I saw about 12. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you talk with any of them? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. No. I do not speak Russian. 

Mr. Donpero. Were you permitted to talk to them? 

Mr. Rowtnskr. I do not think so, but we were not told that it is 
forbidden to speak. 

Mr. DonpEero. When you went to the graves at the suggestion of 
the Germans, you were naturally prejudiced and bitter towards the 
Germans? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. Donvero. Did your brother officers feel the same way you 
did and express themselves? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Exactly. They even despised me because those 
officers agreed to go- 

Mr. Donpero. After you had been to the graves, what conclusion 
or opinion did you arrive at with your brother officers who went 
there? 

Mr. Rowrnsxtr. In my private opinion I was completely convinced 
it was done by the Russians. 

Mr. Donprero. What did your other officers think? 

Mr. Rowrinskt. All other officers as well. 

Mr. Donprro. They came to the same conclusions? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. The same conclusions, only we did not express it 
properly because the Germans wanted to use this report of ours for 
propaganda purposes. So we agreed only to say what we saw, draw- 
ing no conclusions—only what we have seen there. 

Mr. Donvrro. And you expressed no opinion? 

Mr. Rowinsxr. No opinion at all. 
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Mr. Donprro. But you were satisfied then that the Russians did 
it? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. Did you examine any of the clothes of these men? 

Mr. Rowtnskir. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Donvero. Did you find any bullet holes? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Donprero. Where? 

Mr. Rowinskr. We always found here [indicating] a smaller bullet 
hole and a bigger one here [indicating]. 

Mr. Donvrro. For the record, you mean at the base of the skull? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes, somewhere here [indicating]—always nearly 
in the same position. 

Mr. FLoop. The witness is now indicating entry of bullet at the 
base of the skull and indicating exit of the bullet on the far side of the 
hairline. 

Mr. Donvero. Were they all shot the same way? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. It appeared to be done in the same way. 

Mr. Donprro. Their hands were tied behind them? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. Not all of them, only some of them. 

Mr. Donprro. What can you say of the others who were not tied 
that way? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. I suppose only those people who tried to defend 
themselves were bound, because I saw some bodies with sawdust in 
their mouth and some of them had even their heads covered with their 
overcoats, then a string round the neck connected with string at the 
hands. So when they started to struggle to free the hands, they must 
have choked themselves. 

Mr. Donpero. You saw several that way? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes, | saw several and I saw also bullets through 
the overcoat here [indicating]—I mean the hole. 

Mr. Donprro. As you looked at the bodies in the grave, were they 
buried face up or face down? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. They were in different positions. They looked to 
me like they were thrown into the grave in different positions. 

Mr. Donpero. They were not in layers? 

Mr. Rowinskt. No; they were just mixed. 

Mr. Donprro. Thrown in? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. In any position? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. 

Mr. Donprro. They were in a state of decomposition? 

Mr. Rowinski. Yes. Some of the faces of the bodies were like 
they were caught in the last moment of a ery. 

Mr. Donprero. How long, how wide and how deep were the 
graves you saw? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Would you allow me to look at something? 

Mr. Donprero. Refresh your memory. 

Mr. Rowinsk1. I see the graves, but I could not tell you the size 
of the graves. I know that there were two big graves and two smaller 
ones. 

Mr. Donpero. Can you describe to the committee and for the 
record about how big they were? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. I think it is in the report. 
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Mr. Donpero. If you cannot find it, during the lunch hour refer to 
your notes and give it to the stenographer afterwards. 

Mr. Rowinsk1. I will find it, because I have it down somewhere. 

Mr. Donprro. How old a man are you? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. I am now 46. 

Mr. Donprero. How long were you a prisoner of the Germans? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Five years. 

Mr. Donvrro. That ts all. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Witness, I might say for the record that 
in our former hearings in Washington, a couple of different witnesses 
testified regarding the sawdust that was placed in the mouths of some 
of these bodies previous; that is, they did not have their hands tied 
behind them, but some of them had sawdust in their mouths, which 
confirms the testimony that you just related. 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to amplify that by saying that that is 
particularly true of a certain witness in Washington who testified with 
a mask over his head, and that witness testified that some of these 
bodies found with sawdust did have their hands tied behind their 
back as well. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. May I ask you whether or not you would be 
willing to leave those notes of yours as an exhibit in this case? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes, certainly. They are in Polish. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. Those are in Polish? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. But they were made immediately after you 
were there? 

Mr. Rowrnsxt. Immediately after. It is rather the rough sketch 
of the report we prepared for the Germans. 

Mr. Macurowicz. It was immediately after your visit to Katyn. 

Mr. Rowinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. They are your impressions as of that time 
immediately after you were in the graves? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes, and the text of the same report is in the book. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Will you let me have those notes, please? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. Did you find any bodies with wire? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. No. 

Mr. Fioop. I now ask the stenographer to mark for identification 
a series of documents or notes of this witness consisting of five pages— 
to mark them as exhibits 23, 23A, 24, 24A, and 24B, being a sketch 
ora map. I now show the witness the exhibits as I have just indi- 
cated and ask him whether or not thosé are the original notes in his 
own handwriting made by him immediately after his visit to Katyn 
for the purpose of being the basis for the report to the Germans? 

Mr. Rowtnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And are those the notes with which he has been re- 
freshing his testimony thus far before the committee this morning? 

Mr. Rowrnsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are offered in evidence as exhibits 23, 23A, 24, 
24A, and 24B and follow. 
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Exuisir 23 
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(Translation from Polish} 


April 14, 1943: Movement order (Wednesday) 06.43 hours from Waldenburg. 

April 15, 1943: Szezecin, 10:30 hours. 19.00 hours to Berlin 21.25. 

April 16, 1943: Start to Warsaw [by plane] from Staak aerodrome to Warsaw. 
Officers from the nearest camps were selected to speed up the departure. General 
Chmurowiez, 8 officers: 2 2nd lieutenants, 3 captains, Lt. Col. (G. 8.) all from 
WK II, camps ITC, ILD, ITE. 

Generat Chmurowicz, unable to fly owing to his heart ailment, was left in Berlin. 

On the aerodrome a captain informs us that we have to fly to Smolensk. The 
colonel requests that [either he or the group] be released from that duty and 
another delegation selected. 

April 16: Arrival in Warsaw at 10.40 hours, Okecie. Major Nowosielski 
released; left in Warsaw. 11.30 hours—start for Smolensk. Arrival 15.30 
hours. Military police interested. In the evening, detailed explanation of the 
purpose of our arrival. Copies of the depositions of witnesses and the list of 
casualties, 300 bodies. The Colonel made his standpoint clear. We are detailed 
by order, and were not informed of the purpose of the journey. We do not 
consider ourselves official representatives, and still less a delegation of prisoner-of- 
war officers. And therefore we are unable to make any declarations or statements. 
We request that we not be photographed, filmed, or asked to hold press con- 
ferences. We can, however (1) observe whatever we shall see on the spot; 
(2) transmit our observations exclusively for the information of prisoner-of-war 
officers, not through the medium of the public press; (3) all other statements of 
fact belong to the International Red Cross, the international press, ete. After 
some time, the Colonel received a reply that no conferences, declarations, or 
filming or radio broadcasting would be required, and that photographs taken by 
the noncommissioned officers would be kept at the O. K. W. for documentation. 
They will be satisfied with preparation of a report for the use of the prisoners of 
war, as bringing delegations from all POW camps is not technically possible. 

April 17, 1943: 08.30 hours. Departure to Katyn Forest, the area of exhumation 
in the vicinity of the railway station Gniasdowa, 20 kilometers West. 

Basic points: 

(1) Condition of bodies, partly mummified in the dry sand, features not 
recognizable, documents, badges of rank, color of hair, service colors, buttons, the 
quality of cloth, all distinguishable. Documents and photographs in a good 
state of preservation. It is difficult to determine the length of interment by the 
condition of the bodies. 

(2) Bodies are dressed in uniforms, with badges of rank, other marks; officers’ 
boots undoubtedly Polish. Polish paper money is scattered around. (Colonel 
Dr. Bulitz present on the spot determined the period of interment as two years.) 
The state of decomposition of the uniforms corresponds to this period and to the 
condition of the bodies. A small number in civilian clothes. 

(3) All exhumed bodies (one body exhumed personally) show pistol shot holes. 
Entry of the bullets was in the back of the head; exit in the occiput or temples. 
Some of the bodies have the hands bound at the back (one body personally 
exhumed). Similarly bound bodies were exhumed on the other side of the road, 
where, according to the depositions of the witnesses and (illegible) the bodies of 
Bolsheviks were buried 5 to 8 years ago. 
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(Translation from Polish] 


(4) At the presumed area of the burials 4 excavations were made, in which a 
mass or many layers of bodies was found, some 1 to 2 metres deep. The top layer 
of bodies was removed and arranged on the surface for identification (some 300). 
Of these, some 160 were identified on the basis of documents, cigarette cases, (il- 
legible), correspondence, identification tags, ete. The rest impossible to identify, 
including civilians, because badges of rank and documents are absent. The lower 
layers are still not removed. There are presumably some 12 layers of bodies to 
the ground water level. In the corner of each excavation shafts were sunk. The 
bottom of the shaft was covered with loose earth. The thickness of the mass from 
the second layer is 14 metres. 

(5) The total number according to the German estimate is 10,000 to 12,000, and 
they quote the following bases [for their estimation]: 

The surface of the general mass grave, and the thickness of the layer of bodies. 
Partly ascertained thickness of the layer visible in the shaft: 144 metres. From 
all sides of the excavations heads or limbs are sticking out, which indicates that 
between four opened graves bodies are also present—it is not known how many. 
Depositions of witnesses regarding the number of railway transports to Gniasdowa 
station and from the station to the place of execution in GPU trucks. In our 
presence the witnesses confirmed their depositions as regards the number of trans- 
ports in reply to our direct questions. 

It is bevond doubt that this is a mass grave and that the number of bodies 
involves thousands. The exact number can be ascertained only after exhuma- 
tions are completed. According to the witnesses, during April and (illegible) 
1940 they saw 3 to 4 rail transports composed of 3 to 4 prisoner cars. Truck could 
carry 16 persons each (daily; 480 during 28 days) (three covered trucks plus one 
light truck for luggage). 

(6) Exhumation work is under the direction of an officer of the Germany mili- 
tary police, who is assisted by the professor of medicine of Wroclaw University 
with the rank of Hauptarzt (?). On the spot there are three delegates of the 
Polish Red Cross from Warsaw, who will remain until the work is finished. They 
assist with the identification of the bodies and the arrangement of a common 
grave. Each body, after exhumation and eventual identification, receives a 
metal tag about the neck with a number which is identical with that on the list 
of exhumed bodies and with that on the envelope with the documents. 

(7) The documents found are kept, after being dried, in a neighboring forester’s 
house in improvised showcases, with their numbers and envelopes. They are 
deciphered, translated, partly photographed, etc. Some of them (diaries) will 
be subject to chemical treatment in order to make illegible spots readable. The 
state of documents satisfactory, some photographs and correspondence in a good 
state of preservation, easy to read or to recognize. 

(8) General Smorawinski’s documents, paticularly army identity card and the 
Postal Savings Banks of Lublin book, well preserved. Trousers on the body 
with general’s stripes. 
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[Translation from Polish] 


badges of rank of major general distinct, the face unrecognizable. A silver 
cigarette case with illegible gold inscriptions was found on General Smorawinski. 

(11) Correspondence addressed from Poland found, almost exclusively post- 
cards addressed to Camp Kozielsk. Latest dates of dispatch—January and Feb- 
ruary 1940 (replies). 

(12) On two bodies short diaries were found in calendars, one brought to Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, the other to March 15, 1940 (2nd Lt. Jan Burkys, Cracov). 

These particulars agreed on by all officers present. 

13.40 hrs., flown out from Smolensk, 17.45 in Warsaw. Medical examination 
of the crew (the escort and ourselves). Major Nowosielski rejoined the party. 
18.39 hrs. departure, arrival in Poznan 20.40, night in Poznan. April 18, start 
for Berlin 7.25 hrs., arrival in Berlin 9.00 hrs. Staaken airport. 

Lt. Col. Sreran Mosor. 

Capt. STanIsLAwW CYLKowsk! 
Capt. Konstr. ApAmMsK! 

Capt. BENTMAN. 

Pol. [illegible] Suawiczer. 

Maj. ALEKSANDER NOWOSIELSKI. 
Capt. Euceniusz KLEeBAN. 

2nd Lt. SranisLaw GosTKOWSKI. 
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[Translatien from Polish} 


Deszezka, Wladyslaw, cartographer, born March 2, 1892 in Ostrozen, address— 
Warsaw, Aleje Ujazdowskie, Major of the 27th Railw ay Battalion, army book well 
prese rved, with a photograph. 

Zbroja, Dr. Franciszek. 

Szymankiewicz, Captain, born May 26, 1896, address—Warsaw. 

Freidenreich, Ya, Second Lieutenant. 

Fryssberg, dr. Adam, Captain. 

Halacinski (Halasinski?), Andrzej, Lt. Colonel. 

Smorawinski {illegible], address—Lublin, Litewski Sq. 3, Postal Savings bank- 
book, certificate of the Army Cross, born December 25, 1892 [illegible] identity 
document [illegible]. 

Bohatyrowicz, Bronislaw [illegible] Rejtan Str. 3-28., letter written by him, 
two photogra aphs, a rather large sum of money. 

Lopusko, Edward, a card from Witold Lopusko, Vilna, Antokolska 4, firm 
Lopusko, Vilna. 

Cuzmiski, Arkady, student, January 29, 1907, Warsaw, Akademicka 5. 

Wirszillo, Tadeusz. 

Wlasienko, Wlodzimierz, civilian, Maria Wlasienko, Wilna, Sosnowa 40. 
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[Translation from Polis’: 
Railway Station 
CGnezdowa 


[Arrow] to Minsk and Vitebsk. 
[Arrow] to Minsk. 
[Arrow] to Smolensk. 


N 
w—l-E 
| 

S 


[In Russian:] Karyn Forest. 

{In Polish:] (Katyn Forest). 

Legend: 1 centimeter equals 10-15 meters for the middle of the drawing; on the 
outer parts of the drawing marks were placed for the purpose of orientation. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, Polish mass graves; excavations with Russian bodies; 
5, excavation to receive exhumed bodies; 6, the guardhouse; 7, elevation for photo- 
graphing and the Red Cross flag. 

GPU House [In Russian:] KATIA MOUNTAIN. 

So-called ‘‘Zofiowka”’ [In Polish:] (Katia Mountain). 

[Arrow] Dnieper River. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know where Colonel Mosser is now? 

Mr. Rowrnsktr. Yes, in Poland in prison. He was sentenced, | 
think, to life imprisonment. He became a general, and I think he 
became a director of a military school in Kharkov; but later on he 
was tried and he is now in prison. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. That is the colonel who was in charge of this 
expedition? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I may ask you just one question about that colonel. 
You told us that the first night that you got together in Smolensk, 
amongst other things you decided to do was to have the colonel 
interview certain Russian workers? 

Mr. Rowinskr. Yes; right. 

Mr. FLoop. Who had made certain statements shown to you by the 
Germans? 

Mr. Rowrinskxt. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know if the colonel did interview those 
Russians? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes; he did. 

Mr. Fioop. When—the next day? 

Mr. Rowinskt. Yes; when we visited the graves. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see him talking to them? 

Mr. Rowrnsxt. Yes; I did. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you give us the gist of the colonel’s converss tions 
with the Russians? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes; he told us that his impression is that they are 
telling the truth, only they are slightly exaggerating, he thought, 
regarding the amount of the people who were brought to the camp. 

Mr. Fioop. The colonel reported back about Polish officers? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That he had the conversation? 

Mr. Rowrnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You know that he did in fact have one? 

Mr. Rowrnski. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The gist of his conversation with the Russians was 
that he was satisfied that the statements he made which were shown 
to you by the Germans were honest statements, except that there was 
an error here and there about the numbers of bodies; is that correct? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There is one paragraph in Colonel Mosser’s 
report which I would like to read to you and ask you whether you 
remember that paragraph. [Reading:] 

In May 1943 the known propaganda was started with regard to Katyn. I 
found myself in a group of officers who were taken to the locale for the purpose 
of showing the empty graves and the bodies. The very fact that these thousands 
of Polish officers were killed in the spring of 1940 in those woods is not subject to 
any doubt. 

Mr. Rowinskir. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz (reading): 

They tried to use us for radio, press, and film propaganda, to which I categori- 
cally effectively was in opposition. I did, however, agree only for the statement 
of our actual findings given for the information of Polish officer prisoners. 
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Do you remember that section of this report? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes; I even remember that he was completely 
convinced, and when I heard about him going back to Poland, I was 
rather shocked to hear it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I am reading now from the book: The Katyn 
Murders in the Light of Documents in which that paragraph of Colonel 
Mosser is included. I am reading from page 261 of that book. So 
that Colonel Mosser, who was major and subsequently colonel, did 
agree with you that there was no question in his mind but that these 
people were killed in the spring of 1940? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. Yes, there was no question about it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. This group of yours made a report. Is that 
report available? 

Mr. Rowrnskt. It is in the same book you are reading. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The report of this particular witness appears 
in the book which I have read, but it appears without his name. 

Mr. Pucrinskt. Mr. Flood, I believe we should state for the record 
that while the book Mr. Machrowicz is referring to has not been placed 
in the record because it is so voluminous, it is part of the committee’s 
file and is always available. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee will take note of that. Mr. Rowinski, 
you have not been paid or promised any benefits of any kind, have you, 
for appearing here today, by anybody? 

Mr. Rowinsk1. No. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee wish to thank you for giving your time 
and your attention to the matter we are trying to investigate, and we 
appreciate your testimony this mornin ey much indeed. 

Mr. congo Thank you very muc 

(At 1:30 p. m. the committee fecuanea: to reconvene at 2:30 p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


(The committee reconvened at 2:45 p. m.) 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. Will vou just give your name and your British address 
to the stenographer, please? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Lt. Gen. Tadeusz Bor Komorowski, 3 Bowrons Avenue, Wembley, 
Middlesex. 

You can take the rest of it from this statement. 

(A document containing the following statement was handed to 
the reporter: ) 

Born in 1.VI. 1895 in Chorobrow, Southeastern Poland, Galicja. Took part 
in First World War as Cavalry officer in the Austrian Army. From 1918 joined 
the newly formed Polish Army. From 1918 till to 1920 took part in the Russo- 
Polish War. In 1920 decorated with the Virtuti Militari Cross, the highest 
Polish military decoration. After the end of the war remained in the regular 
army. From 1927 till 1938 commanded the 9 Lancers Regiment. 

In 1938 in the rank of colonel, appointed commander of the Cavalry Training 
Center in Grudziadz. . 

Took part in the German-Polish War in 1939. After the defeat in 1939 went 
underground and was one of the organizers of the Polish Home Army 

From 1939-41 commander of the Cracow and Silesia districts of the Under 
ground. 


93744—52—pt. 4——14 
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In 1940 promoted to the rank of general. 

From 1941—43 deputy commander of the Home Army/HQ in Warsaw. 

In 1943 in July nominated commander in chief of the Home Army in the rank 
of lieutenant general. Commanded the Home Army till the end of the Warsaw 
uprising, October 1944. After the capitulation of Warsaw, taken prisoner of 
war by the Germans. In May 1945 liberated from German captivity by the 


U. 5. A. Army. 
From May 28, 1945 commander in chief of Polish forces abroad. In 1946, 
November 8, resigned from the post as C. I. C. of Polish Forces. 


Mr. FLoop. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered an injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of the testimony. 

Do you understand that? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you raise your right hand, please, to be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Kimighty and Omniscient, that you will, 


according to your best knowledge, tell the pure truth and you will 
not conceal anything; so help you God? 

General Komorowsk1. I do. 

Mr. F.Loop. Will you be seated, please? 


TESTIMONY OF LT. GEN. TADEUSZ BOR-KOMOROWSKI, 3 BOW- 
RONS AVENUE, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 


Mr. Fioop. What is your full name? 

General Komorowski. Tadeusz Bor-Komorowski. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you at any time identified with the Polish armed 
forces? 

General Komorowsktr. In the underground army, home army. 
From 1939 till the end of 1944 I was in Poland. 

Mr. FLoop. What was your title, your rank, in the underground 
army? 

General Komorowsk1. In the beginning, general, and in 1943, 
lieutenant general. 

Mr. F.Loop. During all of the time that you were in command of 
the so-called Polish home army, or underground army, your head- 
quarters were generally in Warsaw, were they? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes, sir, the headquarters. But I was not 
all the time commander; I was till 1943 deputy commander, and from 
1943 after the commander in chief, General Roweski, was arrested, I 
became commander. 

Mr. FLoop. I direct your attention to the late summer of 1941, at 
which time the rapprochement took place between the Soviet and 
Poland. You are aware of that time? 

General Komorowsk. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. And of the protocol? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And you remember that the protocol between the 
Soviet and the Poles called for the Russians to release all Polish 
prisoners, of all categories? 
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General Komorowsx1. Yes. And at this time we received an order 
from General Sikorski to look for the prisoners of war in camps of 
prisoners of war in Germany and in areas occupied by the Germans 
in Russia, as he saw that it may be possible that the Polish prisoners 
of war were taken by the Germans. 

Mr. Foon. Because of the confusion and because of the uncertainty 
as to where the Polish prisoners may have been, since there was no 
trace of them and because it was possible that they may have been 
taken prisoner by the Germans as well as the Russians, General 
Sikorski, then head of the Polish state, directed you, at your head- 
quarters in the underground in Poland, to do everything possible to 
try and find the missing Poles; is that right? 

General Komorowsk1. That is right. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. Mr. Chairman, I might suggest that he is maybe 
going to cover that in his statement. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what we are going to do now. 

I have been advised, General, that you have a prepared written 
statement that you would like to read to the committee at this time. 

General Komorowskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you so do? 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Before you proceed with your statement, General, 
I have one question. You said on the record that you made an effort 
to search for the Polish officers in the belief that they might have been 
taken by the Germans. Did you not get word from these officers back 
to their families that they had been taken by the Russians and not 
by the Germans, before that time? 

General Komorowsk1r. Yes; but it was not our opinion. General 
Sikorski gave an order and in his order he believed maybe possibly 
that they were taken by the Germans, “so you must look all over to 
determine if some of the prisoners of war taken by the Russians are 
in any camp in Germany,” the General wrote. 

Mr. Fuioop. As a matter of fact, General, there had been a number 
of Poles who had been taken prisoner by the Germans in the earlier 
davs; is not that right? 

General Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And they were then in prison camps in Germany? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You were present here this morning, were you not, 
when the last witness testified that he, a Polish officer, was a prisoner 
of the Germans in a German prison camp? 

General Komorowskt. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, go ahead now. 

General Komorowsk1. In September 1939, a large part of the 
Polish Army retreating before the German onslaught had found itself 
in eastern Poland, where the men were taken prisoner by the Russians. 
After some time, the families of these men, mostly officers, began to 
receive censored letters from them. The postmarks revealed that the 
men had been grouped in three large prisoner-of-war camps at Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk, and Ostashkov. The last letters to be received from these 
camps were dated April 1940. All letters sent to them after that 
month were returned stamped ‘‘Retour-parti’—‘‘Return to sender; 
addressee gone away.”’ 
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Grave anxiety reigned among the numerous families who had their 
relatives in Russian captivity. Nobody could understand why the 
letters written after April 1940 had been sent back. If they had been 
transferred to other camps, why had the letters not. been sent on in- 
stead of being returned? 

We had news from London, from General Sikorski, sent us by 
radio and by clandestine couriers, that more than 8,000 Polish Officers 
had been taken prisoner of war by the Russians. Of these, only 
about 400 men had been traced and found after the Russo-Polish 
Agreement. 

General Sikorski had ordered the commander in chief of the home 
army to conduct a thorough search in the prisoner-of-war camps in 
Germany and in the areas under German occupation, as he did not 
exclude the eventuality that the missing officers had been taken over 
by the Germans during their advance in 1941. The intensive search 
undertaken by the home army, which had clandestine liaison with 
the prisoner-of-war camps in Germany yielded no results. Not a 
single Polish officer of the 8,000 mentioned was in a German prisoner- 
of-war camp; not one was discovered on Soviet territory occupied 
by the Germans. 

There were in this last area a few civilians who during the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941 had been deported from Poland by the Russians. 
They said that in the spring of 1940, Polish prisoners from the camps 
at Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov had been removed from these 
camps and had probably been sent to forced labor camps in northern 
Russia. We could learn nothing more through the channels of in- 
formation at our disposal. All news which we had we sent immedi- 
ately by radio to London to General Sikorski. 

At the beginning of April 1943, the chief of the German Propaganda 
Service for the Warsaw district summoned a number of Poles to the 
Bruhl Palace, headquarters of the Nazi Governor of Warsaw. They 
were received by a delegate of the German Ministry of Propaganda, 
from Berlin. He announced the discovery of mass graves of victims 
of Soviet terrorism near Smolensk. Simultaneously, similar meetings 
were summoned in Cracow and Lublin. In all cases, the Poles were 
told they were to be prepared for a journey, they were to be taken by 
plane to the actual scene of the graves, where they would see for 
themselves the truth of the German assertions. 

On April 10, 1943, a delegation left Warsaw by plane for Smolensk. 
It was composed of the Chairman of the RGO, Sevfried, Ferdinand 
Goetel, E. Skiwski, Dr. K. Orzechowski, Dr. Grodzki, W. Kawecki 
from the press; a photo reporter, Didur; and a worker, F. Prochownik. 

After their return to Warsaw, the commander in chief of the home 
army, General Rowecki, received precise reports about all they had 
seen and heard. He sent, on the 22d of April 1943, an exact report to 
London, radiograms Nos. 625/1, 625/2, 625/3, and 625/4; 689/FFB, 
690/KMS, 691/STW, 692/ZZK, from the 22d of April 1943. 

I have all the telegrams with me, but they are in Polish. 

Mr. FLoop. We will take that up later. Just finish your statement 
now. 

General Komorowski. A second delegation was sent from Cracow 
and Warsaw: Father S. Jasinski, Dr. A. Schebesta, Dr. T. Susz 
Praglowski, S. Klapert, M. Martens—all from Cracow—and K. 
Skarzynski, L. Rojkiewicez, J. Wodzinowski, Dr. H. Bartoszewski, 
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S$. Kolodziekski, Z. Dmochowski, and Boyan Banach, from Warsaw. 
We also received reports from some members of the second delegation, 
sent by the Germans to Katyn. General Rowecki, commander in 
chief of the home army, sent, on May 7 and 13, 1943, a collective 
report to London: 692/1, 692/2, 755/1, 755/2, and 755/3. 

I had the opportunity to send to Katyn my own observer, a trust- 
worthy man of the underground. Before his departure, I had a long 
talk with him in which I told him what to look for. Only the com- 
mander in chief, General Rowecki, knew that I had sent this man. 

After 2 weeks’ time my observer from Katyn was back. His 
account began with a confirmation that the German figure of 10,000 
corpses was exaggerated. When he reached Katyn, seven of the 
graves had been opened, and he estimated that the graves did not 
contain very many more than 4,000 bodies at all. He worked among 
the exhumers for some days. He personally took out from the pockets 
of the exhumed men, notebooks, diaries, letters, and prewar zloty 
bank notes, which were in a good state of preservation. 

Chairman Mappen. What kind of bank notes? 

General Komorowsk1. Zloty; which is Polish money. 

His account of all he had geen is too well known from reports of 
other witnesses and therefore I do not cite it. He put on the table 
before me a parcel containing copies of notebooks, diaries, and memoirs 
taken mostly in his presence from the pockets of the murdered men. 
There were 15 diaries, which I read immediately. The most important, 
in my opinion, was the diary of Maj. Adam Solski, written up to the 
Jast time, and indicating the place where they had been brought. 

I am quoting the last words of this diary: 

April 8, 3:30: Departure from Kozielsk depot westwards; at Jelnia station 
since 9:45. 

April 8: We have been at a siding at Smolensk since 12 o’clock. 

April 9: Morning, some minutes before 5, reveille in the cars and preparation 
to leave. We are going somewhere by automobile, What next’ 

April 9: Ever since dawn it has been a peculiar day. Departure in lorries 
fitted with cells; terrible. Taken to forest somewhere, something like a summer 
resort. Very thorough search of our belongings. They took my watch, which 
showed time as 6:30, 8:30; asked about my ring, which was taken; ruble belt, 
penknife. 

These were the last words written by Major Solski. 

The outstanding point of all these diaries was in their all breaking 
off short at the same point, either on leaving the camp at Kozielsk 
or on arrival at Katyn in April 1940. 

One of the diaries had belonged to an officer who had been a close 
friend of a colonel of the staff of the home army, Janusz Bokszezanin. 
He was in possession of his friend’s notes, which he had made when 
they had been at the higher military academy together. Both the 
diary and the notes were handed to a handwriting expert, who con- 
firmed beyond all doubt that both had been written by the same per- 
son. 

The 15 copies of the diaries handed me personally by my observer 
had been sent to London in July 1944 by a courier, Colonel Rutkowski, 
“Rudy.” Other copies were hidden and buried in different places in 
Poland, which had been known to my observer. 

Russia’s refusal for the examination of the Katyn graves by the 
International Red Cross caused consternation and embarrassment in 
Communist circles in Poland. In PPR circles, at secret meetings 
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and conferences, the Communists openly admitted that ‘Polish 
reactionaries” had been liquidated. They also initiated a whispering 
campaign in Warsaw to the effect that a mutiny had broken out in 
one of the camps and that some of the officers had been executed. 

That is all I know, being in Poland in this time as deputy com- 
mander, about the Katyn matter. 

I would like to tell one thing more, as a further point. My observer 
brought a cord with which the hands were bound, and we gave this 
cord to an expert in Warsaw. The expert concluded that the cord was 
made from material not known in Poland and in Western Europe. 
It was the opinion of the expert in Warsaw. 

Chairman Mappen. General, I want to express my appreciation for 
your statement, but on account of having a severe cold, I am going 
to excuse myself for this afternoon. Congressman Flood will carry 
on in my place. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you mentioned that you have some telegrams 
with you, to which you referred in your prepared statement as being 
telegrams sent from your underground home command to the Polish 
Government in London in connection with this matter. 

General Komorowski. Yes; but they,are all in Polish. 

Mr. Foon. It does not matter. Can you just let me have them? 

(The witness produced documents.) 

Mr. FLoop. We want these marked for-identification. General, 
you have presented to the committee these telegrams to which you 
and I have referred. I understand that these are the original records 
taken by you from the files of the home army and that, under the 
circumstances, you cannot leave these original documents with the 
committee, but you have no objection to letting us have photostatic 
copies of these telegrams for our files. 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. We will insert them in the record as part of the per- 
manent record and return to you these originals which I now hold. 

General Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you mark for identification these three separate 
folders as exhibits 25, 26, and 27? Only the English translations of 
these exhibits will be published in the official record and the photo- 
stats of the originals shall be placed in the committee’s permanent file. 

(The documents referred to were marked “exhibit 25,” “Exhibit 
26,” and “Exhibit 27” for identification and are as follows:) 


Exursir 25 


- [Translation from Polish) 
Seal. 
,, sams Detachment of the 
yommander in Chief’s Staff. 
File No. 1833. 
Date: April 17, 1943. 
Secret. 


Raproeram No. 650/WH 


From Wanda I , Accepted April 16,1943 Hr. 2100 
Read April 17, 1953 1645 

Commander in Chief 
Near Smolensk the Germans have discovered a mass grave containing a few 
thousand officers of ours from the Kozielsk Camp who were murdered in March 
and April 1940. A few Poles from Warsaw and Cracow, who were specially 
brought to the grave; have taken part in its examination. Their reports allow 
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no doubts as to the truth of this mass murder. Public opinion is aroused. I 
shall report details in the next few days. 
Kalina 575—April 14. 
[Illegible handwritten notations in several places on the page.) 


Exarsit 25 
[Translation from Polish] 


Seal 

Special Detachment of the 
Commander in Chief’s Staff 
File No. 1942 

Date: April 23, 1943 
Secret 


Radiogram No. 689/FFB 


From Wanda I. Accepted April 22,1943 Hr. 1635 
Read April 22, 1943 2100 

I report in connection with Cabel 575: 

On April 10 at 9 a. m. the committee which was organized by the Germans was 
flown to Smolensk. Under their instigation the following persons took part in the 
examination as witnesses: Seyfried, the Chief Director of the RGO, Ferd. Goetel 
and E. Skiwski, Dr. K. Orzechowski, Director of the Municipal Hospital Services, 
Dr. Grodzki from RGO, the gutter snipe journalist Wl. Kawecki, a photoreporter 
(f.), Didur, and the laborer Fr. Prochownik. 

After the arrival of the committee at 1 p. m. in Smolensk the German officer 
Slowentschik explained that in the Spring of 1942 a group of Polish laborers who 
were staying in that area at that time found a grave of Polish soldiers in the forest, 
near Gniazdowo. At the place of its discovery the laborers set two crosses made 
from birchwood. In the first months of 1943 the German Intelligence Service 
received some information about this grave; it reported the case to the OK [German 
High Command], and interrogated the local population. This interrogation 
showed that many executions were performed during March and April of 1940 in 
the forest close to the Resting House Wd, near Gniazdowo. The Polish prisoners 
were transported in trucks [from the trains]. One person testified that, while 
working as a railway employee, he had seen bills of lading issued in Kozielsk. The 
trains were made up of carriages. The prisoners were taken to the forest in motor 
cars. It has been established on the spot that there are three huge mass graves 
in sandy soil, under pines of a few years growth, about 15 kilometers from the 
locality of Gniazdowo or Katyn, on the highway from Smolensk to Witebsk, in the 
forest known as Kozice Gory. 

It is estimated that in one of the mass graves lie about three thousand bodies 
and in the other about five thousand. The third mass grave has not yet been 
touched. The estimate is based upon excavations made so far. Besides there is 
still another, somewhat older, mass grave which probably contains bodies of 
Russians. A number of the exhumed bodies have been identified. 

To be continued. Kalina 625/1. 
April 22, 1943. 


Exurpitr 25 
[Translation from Polish] 
RADIOGRAM No. 690/KMS 


From Wandy 1 Accepted April 22,1943 Hr. 1703 
Rea April 23, 1943 1300 


File No. —— 


Continuation 625 

On April 11 at 9 a. m. the Polish delegates reached Kozie Gory where they were 
received by a few German officers. An explanation was given by Colonel Dr. 
Gehrard Buhtz, professor at the University of Breslau and director of the Uni- 
versity Institute for Forensic Medicine and Criminology, who was directing the 
exhumation and autopsy. A few excavations were inspected. The first moat 
was several meters long and afew meters wide. About a meter beneath the ground 
it contained layers of bodies found by the staff instructed to make the excavations. 
The corpses were stuck into the soil, lying one beside the other with their faces 
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down. The greater part of the bodies were wearing Polish boots. The officers’ 
uniforms were in fairly good condition. The autopsy of bodies showed shots in 
the backs of their heads. Some ot the bodies had hoods on their heads made of 
sacks and coats. Some of the bodies had oakum in their mouths. Other excava- 
tions were on asmaller scale. The Polish delegates paid homage to their murdered 
countrymen. 

In an adjoining building the commission had an opportunity to look at docu- 
ments, identifying marks and letters which had been found on those corpses 
already exhumed. ‘There were memoirs which broke off in March or April of 1940. 
One of the letters was sent from Warsaw on January 17, 1940. The established 
list of names of the soldiers killed corresponds almost exactly to the number of the 
exhumed bodies. 

The German experts were not familiar with the Polish language nor with Polish 
organization. This fact suggests that quite a lot of identifying data may have 
been overlooked. They did not know, for instance, that an officers’ camp had 
been run in Kozielsk. Not ontil the Polish delegates arrived, were invoiced 
addresses of consignments linked with this camp. 

The present list reads: 

To be continued. Kalina 625/2. 

{Illegible notation.] 


Exursir 25 
{Translation from Polish] 
RADIOGRAm No. 691/STW 


From Wandy 1. Accepted April 22, 1943 Hr. 1740 
Read April 23, 1943 1440 


File No. —— 


Continuation 625: 

1/ Adamek, Jozef, without address and rank; 
2/ Bohatyrewicz, Bronislaw, Brig. Gen.; 
3/ Dr. Chomicki, Ludwik; 
4 
5/ 


Chrvstolin, Bernard, Chorzow; 
Czajkowski, Bohdan, (Kutno ?); 
Florkiewicz, Zbigniew, Lublin; 
Gestping, Jerzy; 
Jakubowiecz, Stanislaw, Lt.; 
’ Halacinski, Andrzej, Col.: 
' Kalinowski, Michal, Lt. Sieradz; 
Kaplanski, Henryk Leopold—Grodno; 
Kiezka, Jozef, Major; 
3/ Kozlinski, Stefan, Captain, Warsaw; 
Kraezkiewiez, Kazimierz, Legionowo; 
Dr. Kukulski, Eugeniusz, Col., physician, Cracow; 
Lukas, Romuald of 
Lutomski or Lutowski, Andrzej 
Maczynski, A., Warsaw; 
/ Maykowski, Janusz, Lt.; 
Nelken, Jan, Col., physician, Warsaw; 
Niemiec, Henrvk, Major, Warsaw; 
Nowicki, Tadeusz: 
Nobis, Wincenty, Tvszkowiec; 
Ochasso, Zygmunt, Lt. of the Reserves, Field hospital 362; 
5/ Ochenkowski, Andrzej, Lt., near Rvmanowo 
Ostrowski, Jerzy, Warsaw; 
Paczulski, Romuald; 
Radzenowski, Bronislaw, Warsaw: 
Smorawinski, Mieczyslaw, Brig. Gen.; 
Sliwinski, Michal, Plock: 
Spytkowski, Stanislaw, Cracow; 
Tatarka, Alfred, Bochnia; 
/ Tobiasz, Michal, Major, physician, Choszezow near Warsaw; 
Wisniewski, Artur, Col., Warsaw; 
/ Zajaczkowski, Roman, engineer, Warsaw; 
Zbroja, Franciszek, physician; 
Zelislawski, Kazimierz, Col., Cracow. 
To be continued. Kalina 625/3. 
April 22, 1943. 
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Exursir 26 
{Translation from Polish} 
RADIOGRAm No. 692/ZZK 


From Wanda I Accepted April 22, 1943 Hr. 1800 
Rea April 23, 1943 1400 


File No. 


Continuation No. 625 

The authenticity of what was discovered and identified in several cases has 
been settled. It is difficult to estimate the number of bodies because all the 
shafts shown do not reach the bottom of the grave. It seems that the number 
10 thousand is an exaggeration. The Polish members of the expedition estimate 
that the number is at least from 6-8 thousand. The place discovered is now 
being excavated intensively and the local military authorities expressed the 
conviction that the Polish institutions would take it over. The Poles present 
{on the spot] expressed their views that it is a task for the Polish Red Cross. Nu- 
merous expeditions of German and neutral correspondents are arriving now at 
the place of execution. The Polish delegation returned to Warsaw on the eve- 
ning of April 11. The first press announcement was issued on April 14. 

The second Polish delegation is en route, [and] among it the man in our con- 
fidence is hidden. 

Kalina 625/4—April 21, 1943. 


[Illegible handwritten notation probably made in the London office.) 


Exuisir 26 
[Translation from Polish) 
{Seal :] 
Special Detachment of 
the Staff of the Com- 
mander in Chief 
2290 
Mav 13, 1943 
RADIOGRAM No. 778 


Accepted May 12 
fead May 13, 1943 1430 

A very sensible and close participant in the inspection of the graves near 
Smolensk on behalf of the Polish Red Cross, [who is a] Lieutenant Colonel [and] 
a military doctor, has submitted to me the following report: 

1. At the foot of the hill there is a mass grave in the shape of the letter “‘L, 
the whole grave is open, the dimensions of the grave are 16 meters wide by 26 
meters long by 6 meters deep. The bodies of the murdered are carefully laid 
down in 9-12 lavers one on top of the other, each layer with the heads in opposite 
directions. The uniforms, notes in the pockets, identity cards, military distine- 
tions [are] well preserved, the skin on the bodies, hair, and tendons [are] well pre- 
served, the skin and tendons have to be cut when a skull is trepanned; however, 
it is impossible to identify the face. 

2. The second mass grave is placed at right angles to the first grave, [is] partially 
opened, its dimensions [are] 14 meters by 26 meters, the hands of all the bodies 
in this grave are bound with a string at the back, the mouths of some of them are 
gagged with handkerchiefs, rags, the heads of some are wrapped in coat tails. 

3. 906 bodies have been exhumed up to now, 76 percent of which have been 
identified by means of identity cards, letters, and the like found on the bodies. 

4. According to the foregoing, presumably 2,500-4,000 bodies are lying in both 
mass graves, mainly officers’ [bodies, and some bodies, although] not a great 
number, fare] in mufti, [who were] reserve officers. 

5. On behalf of the Polish Red Cross there are 12 persons employed in exca- 
vating the graves, in [doing! identification work, and in collecting the documents 
that are found /a doctor and 3 medical noncommissioned officers/. 

6. It is characteristic that there was nothing taken away from the murdered 
but watches, in the pocket portfolios there is money and documents and some- 
times rings [are] on fingers. 


2, 1943 H O845 


From Wanda 6 r. 


? 


Kalina 692/1. 


{Illegible handwritten notation probably made in the London office.) 
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Exurtair 26 


(Translation from Polish] 
File No. 2290/secret/1943 
May 14, 1943 
RADIOGRAM No. 779 


From Wanda 6 Accepted May 13, 1943 Hr. 0925 
Read May 14, 1943 1030 
Continuation of 692. 

7. All of the skulls of the bodies are wounded by bullets fired from the back. 
Participants in the exhumation on behalf of the Polish Red Cross put emphasis on 
the collection of bullets removed from the skulls of the murdered, on the revolver 
shells [and] ammunition lying about in the mass grave, and on the strings with 
which the hands of the murdered were bound. All the material discovered is 
being shipped as occasion permits to Warsaw to the Polish Red Cross, in care of 
Doctor Gorezycki. All the bullets are 7.65 caliber. The shells are inscribed 
““Ceco,”’ the strings [are] twisted. 

8. In the presence of the reporter, a diary written up to April 21 was taken out 
of the suit of Major Solski. He stresses that they were transported from Kozielsk 
in prison carriages to their destination (on 5 [the next seven letters have no mean- 
ing for translation] 6 axes), [and] were brought to Smolensk, where after passing a 
night, reveille was sounded at 4 o’clock in the morning on April 21, and they were 
put into prison automobiles, they were unloaded from the automobiles in a glade 
in the forest and at 6.30 led to buildings placed on the spot, where they were 
ordered to give up their jewelry and watches, and the diary finishes on this. 

9. The Polish Red Cross delegates are carrying on the exhumation, the dis- 
section of the bodies, and the collection of documents under the supervision of the 
German authorities, and in addition private connections with the local population 
have been entered into. All the identified bodies are given tags with a number of 
the Polish Red Cross, on a steel wire and bound to a bone, afterwards the bodies 
are laid in a freshly dug common grave. Among the victims identified up to now 
all but one come from the camp of Kozielsk, one comes from Starobielsk. 

10. The forest glade near Katyn comprises a large area of several square kilo- 
meters on which the rest houses of the NKVD were standing. The local civilian 
population says that in March and April of the vear 1940 every day 1 transport of 
Polish officers, amounting to 200-300 persons, was brought in. 


Kalina 692/2—5.V 
fIliegible handwritten notation probably made in the London office] 


Exutisit 27 
(Translation from Polish] 

File No. 2575/secret/43 
26 May 
Radiogram No, 851 Accepted May 23, 43 

From Wanda VI hour 1805 
Read May 26, 43 

hour 1680 

At 18.33 of April 19. Composition of the first delegation appointed by the 
Germans and conveyed [to Katyn] April 10: Edmund Seyfried, RGO [Central 
Council of Weifare} Krakow, Doctor of Medicine Konrad Orzechowski municipai 
hospitals Warsaw, Doctor of Medicine Edward Grodzki of Polish Welfare Com- 
mittee in Warsaw, Ferdynand Goetel and Jan Emil Skiwski, Kazimierz Prochow- 
nik factory foreman of the factory Zieleniewski Krakow, Wladyslaw Kawecki 
director of German-sponsored agency Polpress Krakow, Kazimierz Didur, 
ye rend Krakauer Ztg. and Widera, photographic correspondent of Glos 
wbelski. 

The second delegation, which visited Katyn composed of: from Krakow— 
Rev. Dean Stanislaw Jasinski, Doctor of Medicine Adam Schebesta, Doctor of 
Medicine Tadeusz Susz, Praglowski, Stanislaw Klapert—all three from the Polish 
Red Cross, Journalist Marian Martens. From Warsaw—Kazimierz Jerzy 
Skarzynski, Ludwik Rojkiewicz, Jerzy Wodzinowski, Doctor of Medicine Hiero- 
nim Bartoszewski, Boyan Banach—all from the Polish Red Cross. The delegation 
was of a technical character, part of it remained on the spot as personnel [and was] 
later supplemented to the number of 12 persons. 
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The summary of: Seyfried’s report: The delegation was housed in the Webhr- 
macht quarters, where the story of the discovery was told: In October 1942 a 
group of Polish workers located at the settlement of Gniezdowo Kozie Gory was 
told by the local population about the graves of the executed Polish officers. The 
German authorities only learned of this fact in February this year, against the 
Soviet partisans [sic}, and a test digging was ordered about the forest area near 
the NKVD rest house in Porparka. 

Kalina 755/1 


May 13, 43 


Exuisit 27 


[Translation from Polish] 
Seal 
Special Detachment of the 
Commander in Chief’s Staff 
May 25, 1943 


Secret 


Radiogram No, 852 Aecepted May 23, 43, 19.40 hrs. 
Read May 25, 43, 15.15 hrs. 
From Wanda 


Continuation of /755/2. One mass grave 28 by 14 meters and 6 meters deep 
was dug up, and the entire area of the cemetery was fixed. At a distance of 300 
and 500 meters from the officers’ graves, graves of civilians at least 10 years old 
were discovered. The rest of the explanations as in telegram 625. The assist- 
ance of the German Army was Officially offered, subject, however, to conditions 
of security and housing. The technical problem, it is hoped, will be taken over 
by the Polish people * * * an adequate announcement that it is within the 
competence of the Polish Red Cross. The delegates have found two dug-up pits 
on the spot; about 250 bodies have already been exhumed, among other the bodies 
of Generals Smorawinski and Bohatyrowicz. The documents have already been 
removed to a separate showcase. The bodies in uniforms [with] officer’s boots, 
stripes, decorations, and two bodies in generals’ uniforms with decorations and a 


general’s stripes [on the trousers]. Seyfried, after inspecting the graves, with the 
permission of the Germans, made the following speech, whose contents were 
affirmed by another delegate: “I call upon you gentlemen to take off your hats, 
bow your heads, and pay tribute to these heroes who gave their lives that Poland 


might live.” The Germans saluted. The entire proceedings were filmed, photo- 
graphed, and sound-recorded. The participants have expressed * * * a 
sound recording was also made. One kilometer from the place of execution at 
the dissection building [were displayed] the documents, letters dated with the 
last dates, September 1, and diaries, General Smorawinski’s silver cigarette case 
with an engraving of General Zielinski, scapulars, medals, identity cards, visiting 
eards, on the basis of which 47 names were then identified. 

Kalina 755/2 

May 13, 43 


Eexurpir 27 
[Translation from Polish] 


Radiogram No. 853 File Number 2575/secret/43 
May 26, 1953 

From Wanda Accepted May 23, 43, 2000 hrs. 
Read May 26, 43, 1330 hrs. 

Continuation of 755/2. Skarzynski’s report for the Polish Red Cross and the 
action of the Polish Red Cross. Skarzynski submitted on April 16 the following 
report: 

.. At the locality of Katyn near Smolensk there are partially uncovered graves of 
Polish officers. 

2. On the basis of an inspection of bodies exhumed up to now, one may state 
that these officers were murdered by means of bullets fired at the back of the heads 
[15 meaningless letters]. There is no doubt, however, that the execution was 
skillfully performed. 

3. The murder did not have robbery as a motive because the bodies are in 
uniforms, with decorations, in boots, and on the bodies were found a great number 
of Polish coins and bank notes. 
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4. Judging from papers found on the bodies, the murder was committed in March 
or April of 1940. 

5. Up to now there have only been a small number of bodies identified by name 
(about 150). This report with the motion for raising the number of the technical 

roup by 6 persons was forwarded on April 17 to the district authorities and on 

pril 19 a memo [was forwarded] in connection with the suggestion of sending 
Polish Red Cross delegates to the officers’ prison camps in Germany. The Polish 
Red Cross answered pointing out that the Polish Red Cross was ready to co- 
operate with the German authorities within the limits of international conven- 
tions on condition that its sphere of activities, restricted now to the operation of 
an information bureau, be restored, in particular: 

1. The activity of the Polish Red Cross would have to be permitted over the 
entire areas from which the Polish army had been recruited. 

2. Prisoners of war in case of release would be permitted to come back also to the 
GG [Government General] (Prohibition 1941). 

3. Prisoners of war would not be handed over from camps to the police authori- 
ties for alleged prewar offenses. " 

Kalina 755/3 
May 13, 43 

Mr. Fioop. General, I show you marked for identification exbibits 
25, 26, and 27 and ask you whether or not these are copies of the 
original files taken by you and kept in your custody from the records of 
the Polish Home Army in Warsaw, dealing with the matters you re- 
ferred to in your prepared statement, and that within these exhibits 
are contained the particular telegrams and other matters dealing with 
the Katyn incident? Is that correct? 

General Komorowsk1. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. In your prepared statement, General, you mentioned 
the name of Maj. Adam Solski. 

General Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. | now show you a list of names of the officers whose 
bodies were found at Katyn, which list has been made a part of this 
record, and ask you to look at page 158 thereof and see if you can 
identify the name of Adam Solski, to which you referred? 

General Komorowski. Yes; it is the same; Solski, Adam. 

Mr. FLoop. We have been showing in the record, through various 
witnesses, the widespread effort that was made by General Sikorski 
and General Anders and the Polish Government generally to find some 
trace of the missing Polish officers and Polish prisoners. That effort 
was further carried out by your home command and the underground 
working under your command in Warsaw; is that correct? 

General Komorowskt. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. You carried on extensive efforts in executing General 
Sikorski’s order, did you not? 

General Komorowskt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You had your underground agents operating in the 
German prison camps, is that correct? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. We had liaison with nearly all the 
camps. 

Mr. FLoop. And any place where the Germans were in occupied 
territory? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. At any time, did you issue any specific orders or instrue- 
tions in this general search, for the search of officers from the camps 
of Kozielsk, Starobelsk, and Ostashkov? 

General Komorowskt. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. F.Loop. During the entire investigation conducted by your con- 
tacts of the underground, did you ever receive any information with 
reference to the Polish prisoner officers, the missing ones, from the 
camps Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or Ostashkov? 

General Komorowskt. No. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did you, through your underground, or you yourself, 
in person, or any of your command, have any contacts or liaison with 
any of the Russian authorities, civil, military, or political? 

General Komorowsk1. No. 

Mr. F.Loop. Were all of your efforts made in Polish and German- 
occupied territory? 

General Komorowskr. Yes; which the Russians didn’t have. 
But there were Poles that were taken by the Russians in 1939 or 1940, 
and that we found in the areas taken by the Germans, of the Russian 
territory. 

Mr. Fioop. After the rapprochement of the summer of 1941, 
between the Soviet and the Poles, you still continued in command of 
the home army in Warsaw, did you? 

General Komorowsk1. In 1941 I was deputy commander. 

Mr. FLoop. The Germans were then in occupation but you were 
deputy commander? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Where were you in 1943 when you first heard of the 
Katyn massacre as agnounced by the Germans? 

General Komorowsk1. We heard immediately when a delegate 
from the German propaganda came to Warsaw. The next day we 
knew what he told. And some days after, in all the press—it was 
only in the German propaganda issue—were these findings of the 
graves in Katyn disclosed. And by radio, the Germans gave news 
every day about the discovery at Katyn. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the reaction of yourself and your command 
at home headquarters in Warsaw when the Russians, on April 17, 
1943, 2 days after the Germans made their announcement on April 
16, 1943, when the Russians announced that this was a German crime 
and not a Russian crime? 

General Komorowskr. In the beginning we all, nearly all Poles 
in Poland, thought that the crime had been committed by the Ger- 
mans. It was the general opinion in Poland that the crime was 
committed by the Germans as we knew how many crimes the Germans 
had committed. Only when I received the diaries of my observer 
sent to Katyn and when he told me of what he had seen, in this moment 
I was convinced that this crime had been committed by the Russians 
and not by the Germans. 

Mr. FLoop. Where are the diaries now and the documents that 
your observer brought back from Katyn and left with you in Warsaw; 
do you have any idea? What did you do with them? 

General Komorowskr. He brought copies of these documents and 
they were sent here to London, and they are in London. I also have 
copies of these diaries. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me see some of those, please. 

(The witness produced some documents.) 

Mr. Fioop. Will you have this marked as exhibit No. 28? (So 
marked by the stenographer.) General, I show you exhibit 28 and 
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ask you whether or not this exhibit contains the original copies made 
by your underground agent? 

General Komorowski. No, these are copies. 

Mr. Fioop. These are copies of the originals made by your people? 

General Komorowskt. By the staff here in London. 

Mr. FLoop. Your agent brought back from Katyn copies of diaries? 

General Komorowsktr. Yes. 

Mr. Fitoop. Those copies were shown to you? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You had copies made of those copies, and the origina! 
copies you sent to London. So exhibit 28 is the copies which you 
had made of your agent’s copies of the original documents found on 
the bodies at Katyn in his presence; is that correct? 

General Komorowskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And you tell us that this exhibit 28 contains the copies 
of 15? 

General Komorowsk1. Here are 10. 

Mr. Fioop. Here are 10 of the 15? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes: 

Mr. Fioop. The originals were 15 that you saw? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 


> 


Mr. Fioop. And I have in this exhibit copies of 10 of those diaries? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. General, would vou remove fromethis group of diaries 
your copy of Major Solski’s diary? I believe you mentioned him. And 
also select the copy of at least one other diary and we will make those 
exhibit 28. I believe it won’t be necessary at this time to include all 


10 diaries in the record. 

General Komorowskt. Yes, I will. 

(The two excerpts and their English translations were handed to the 
reporter and marked “Exhibits 28, and 28A,”’ photostatic copy of which 
follows:) 
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{Translation from Polish} 
COPY FROM A DIARY 


Envelope No. 0490/SOLSKI, Adam, major. 

[Page 15] September 28, 1939. Thereafter from Jozefow 12 to Osuchow, 
5 kilometers to Lukow, where we (billeted until 7*a. m.). From Lukow 14 
kilometers to Tarnogrod, Anielek, Szarajowka, Korchow-Tarnogrod. 
Jastrazebiec. 

Taken prisoner 11:55 A. M. 

11:50 A, M.: the spearhead (advance unit) stopped by Soviet forces in Tarnogrod. 

Dzikow—billeted in a barn after an 8-kilometer march to Rozaniec, then 
by eart to Dzikow. At Dzikow, after a longer stop in front of the post office, 
transfer to the barn on barley straw. After 2 hours of sleep, organized into 
groups of prisoners of war and marched off to Cieszanow. 

[Page 67] September 29. On leaving the barn, divided into groups 1—10. 

Il. group 

1. Lieut. Sypniewski Marjan 58. 
second Lieut. Andrzejewski Bogdan 58. 
second Lieut. Wielebinski Wladyslaw 55. 
cond Lieut. Buezkowski Waclaw 55. 
second Lieut. Szmagiel Jan 58. 
cond Lieut. Olzewski Alfons 55. 
second Lieut. Bondke Edmund. 
. Second Lieut. Gliszezynski Jerzy. 
9. Second Lieut. Wiedanek Ferdynand. 
10. Second Lieut. Mogietko Tadeusz. 

Reporter’s note: names under 7 and 8 crossed out but legible; position under 10 
crossed out and illegible. 

Dzikow 29th. On the way to Cieszanow via Dzikow we are excorted by a 
corporal who (allows) no stops—churl (?). Marehed on foot 16 kilometers; 
arrived in Cieszanow and halted in a garden at 13.30 hours. Page 68. 

5 P. M Departure from Cieszanow to Lwow by trucks (without benches, on 
straw—uncomfortable). Arrival in Lwow after midnight. The Janowski rail- 
way station destroved, the theater destroved. The city decorated with red flags. 

30th. After a rest in room No, 46 at the Main City Command Building (chief 
of equipmen \t noon left by ear to the barracks of p. a. c. (defenders of Lwow), 
vherefrom after being given some bread and bacon, departure to Tarnopol via 
Winniki. 

Slowita—from 2 P. M. to 2:45 rest, thereafter to Tarnopol via Zloczow-Zborow 
at 7 P. M 

Comrade Zen the driver of the ear; from there, 48 kilometers to 
Woloe ca by r, to a stables at the sugar refinery. Billeted here at midnight 
in the stables, the straw in shreds. Cold. I sleep between Lieut. of the reserves 
Bukowski and i it. Olszewski. 

[Page 69] October 1. 6 A. M. reveille. The weather sunny but cool. Taking 
of our personal data rather detailed. About noon we received peeled barley and 
black coff« too sweet because of the sugar refinery). In the evening into the 
railway car, 76 kilometers * * * with a transport heading east towards 
Komarowka. Have fainted twice during the night. 

October 2. We wakened at 6 A. M. on the station of Hredezany between 
Podwoloezvska and Plaskirow. At the station we received bread, 1 (loaf) 
between 4 men, two herrings each, and sugar. 11:50 A. M., Doraznia station. 
3:40 P. M.—arrival at Komarowka, 

October 3. 6A. M. Passed Winnica; before Koziatyn toilet. At Koziatyn 
breakfast—water with sugar—herrings and 4 loaf of bread. 

[Page 70] A short stop at Czarnorudka., 11:55 A. M.—have reached a larger 
(new) station, Frastow Bojarka near Kiev. 1:50 P. M. (their time 3:55 P. M.) 
arrived in Kiev. We have our supper. Halted since October 1 outside depots 
and workshops. Keiv is a large city—has it been rebuilt since 1920? 

+. Awakening at the station of Niezyn, Czernichow province. * * * At 
8:30 A. M. on October 4, Bachmacz station (reporter’s note: name of the station 
also written in Russian). Short stop. 10:00 A. M.—short stop at the junction 
station, Konotop. Weather sunny—wind northeasterly, cold. Have not shaved 
ince September 27. Last shaved in the apothecary of Mr. Gajewski at Lukowa 
near Bilgora his short stop at Konotop lasted until 12:25 P. M. Wi 
hay no idea where they are sending us now, whether towards Moscow or 
Chark * Since vesterday’s supper at Kiev until now, without food. 
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[Page 71} At the town Worozb supper—sauerkraut soup, groats, tea. 

Oct. 5. Morning. At the station of the village Ciotkinia (reporter’s note: 
name of the station also written in Russian), until 8:30 A. M. ‘Thereafter we 
disembarked about 12 kilometers from the camp. ‘‘Peat—separation—mud”’ 
Boloto (sic). 

At the monastery. (Reporter’s note: The word monastery has been crossed 
out but is legible.) Here we were divided for billeting at a school or some such 
place. Crowded and dirty. In the evening, bread and fish conserves—one for 
4 people—also dirty hot water. Prayers are not allowed; singing. Have slept 
through the night: in the morning, snow, as in Poland in December. After 
breakfast a glass of water and lots of promises. Our money has no value here 
whatsoever. We remain idle. Quarrels, criticism, brawling—up to midnight 
we have received nothing to eat, apart from the boiled water. 

Oct. 8. We were awakened during the night and given ‘4 loaf of bread each, 
and soup (a bit salty). Winter is here in full; snow. 

{Page 72] Oct. 8. It is supposedly Sunday—holiday. Here work is bustling, 
with wires being put up and nailing up (sie) * * * and nails. It is a cloudy 
day but fairly warm. A lean breakfast at 9 A. M. (7 A.-M.). 

Oct. 9. Monday. I woke up during the night. I dreamed about Danka 
After the morning wash, carried wooden planks. At 9:30 A. M. (11:30 A. M.) 
waiting for breakfast. Received extra ration of boiled water. Playing of bridge 
is being suggested. Yesterday played 2 rubbers—lost 1.60. 


October 10. Tuesday. A cool night. We sleep lving one next to the other; 
it is crowded and stuffy. 7:00 A. M.—getting up. no change in the food 
* * * soup twice a day and water once. I went to see the doctor; the sciatic 


pains are worse. I am released from work. 

October 11. Have met Captain Radzikowski. A clear day. The group is on 
duty from noon. Yesterday thev conducted a new registration. Where are 
Danka, Ewa, Mother? General Trojanowski is supposed to be in the Gorodok 
monastery nearby. 

{Page 73] October 12. Nice frostv weather. I dreamt at night about my 
darling Ewuska. I dreamt that I carried her and took her awav from a Hungarian 
raft, and after that, through all sorts of dangers, obstacles, transfsrred her and 
put her down on a sunny hill, from which she was to go to Aunt Witolda. 

October 13. A fairly warm day. In the afternoon, a bath and doing laundry— 
that is, my one and only shirt and a towel given to me by Capt. of the 34th in- 
fantry division Braniewski. I also washed some handkerchiefs which I kept; 
they were left behind by my adjutant. Supper was late because of the commis- 
sion which conducts the examination and in reality confiseates identification pa- 
pers, notebooks, gold and silver watches, etc. This notebook was saved because 
was together with a picture of Saint Teresa. 

October 14. A clear day, the change of wind will not bring anything good from 
the west. 

[Page 74] October 14, 1939. We have started work on our bunks, which 
means that our miserable existence will be prolonged. The food is very poor 
The bread (dynamite) keeps us alive 

15. [Oct.]. Sunday. Working at putting up the bunks. Breakfast will be 
around 11 A. M. (Mass at 9:00 A. M_) 

15th. Building of bunks and getting settled. 

October 16. After spending the night on the hard boards, continued our 
preparations for settling down. They have taken away from among us policemen, 
noncommissioned Officers, and other nonofficers. They are supposedly to be sent 
back to their homes. I have not seen anyone that I know. I cannot find out 
anything about Kazik. There is nobody from the 18th armored division from 
Lona [sic; mavbe Lomza]. I have a premonition that he has been critically 
wounded or killed and was taken prisoner by the Germans. I have spoken today 
with Major Lesniak, who is also here. He fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks 
near Uscilug. He has no news of his wife or his children. We are not as yet 
allowed to write any correspondence. I do not know whether Tadzik has been 
notified in Lwow, or whether he notified Warsaw that I am in Russian captivity. 

[Page 75] October 17. Nothing worth noting happened. I was acting as 
orderly and carried breakfasts, lunches, and suppers from the kitchen. Towards 
the evening some infantrymen from the Kielce province arrived from the Star- 
obielsk region, but they do not know what to do with them, whether to send 
them back to the border and hand them over to the Germans or whether to keep 
them here. They have found no volunteers among us to remain. Even one 
who had already been punished in Poland for Communism, does not wish to 
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remain. The things he does not like here in the U. 8S. S. R. are the monotony 
of life, the continuous deception of each other, and the paying of homage to the 
new idols, Lenin-Stalin-Molotov. The Red Army liberator of nations. 

[Page 76] Some higher official (GPU) was supposedly here and made a great 
many promises to improve out lot here and to satisfy our needs, but one cannot 
count on that here in Russia, especially under the present system. They consider 
us prisoners of war although they were not at war with us. However, their 
friendship with the Germans, no doubt on orders from Ribbentrop, had brought 
this about. How long we will remain here God only knows. 

18th. I was learning German vocabulary. I am homesiek when I think of 
Danka, Ewa, and the family. Mother. What has happened with Kazio? 
Janek—he is a settler. 

19th. News from the French front is very good. The French are supposed 
to have advanced. Nothing interesting to report for the 20th and 2ist. We 
received sets of games: chess, dominoes, and checkers. 

[Page 77] We play with great zeal in order to pass time in this captivity 
during this cloudy and unpleasant weather. The food is somewhat more sub- 
stantial (more fat content). It seems there is less pilfering among the Bolsheviks. 

2ist Oct. Transports of police and priests. * * * 

22nd Oct. The weather is sunny and cold. In the morning, as usual, reveille 
[‘‘powierka”’] [Reporter’s note: the word “‘powierka’’ is written also in Russian 
characters.) Morning exercises and awaiting breakfast (soup, peeled barley, 
lentil, or gruel). Today is Holy Sunday, but in the Soviet land there is no God. 

23rd Oct. Aslight frost. I have caught 2 fleas, the messengers of our misery. 

24th Oct. Freezing cold. My second bath; in the tub I found a third flea. 
Washed my one and only shirt the second time (they don’t give us any linen). 

[Page 78] Yesterday they gave us soap, 200 grams each. ‘Prisoner of war.’’ 
Today they gave us one package of shag-tobacco per five men. Barter trade is 
flourishing. Bread in exchange for sugar, tobacco for sugar, ete. The soldiers 
from the province of Kielce are to leave today, therefore barter trading is brisk. 
They wanted 50 zl. for a pair of gloves [value—1 zl.] Through one of the soldiers I 
gave my address to my father-in-law * * * and to Witolda. The other day I 
had a shave and haircut, so I look quite human again. 

28th Oct. Today at 11:35 A. M. a month has passed since I became a captive 
of the Russians. The month went quickly, but the two months of war are terrible. 
I last saw Danka on the 4th of September at the Muchnow estate (Kutno prov- 
ince). ! bid goodbye to mother and to my darling Ewusia a few days before [P. 
79} my departure from Poznan. 

It was stupid of me not to send part of my things with them to the in-laws ip 
Warsaw. I have left my wife and child (8 years) destitute. How will they 
manage, and mother too? 

Today is the nameday of Tadeusz Lesniak. I went to see him, and I learned 
that he saw Rysiek Solski (son of Felix, from Warsaw), also Wasowicz’s mother, 
15 kilometers east of Siedlce. They were going to Lwow, and were in good spirits. 
There is a lot of persistent talk going around that we are to leave these barracks, 
and that by the 10th of November, all camps are to be liquidated in Russia. 
I don’t know, but I think that we shall remain in captivity until May. If one 
could only notify the family. For two days, we haven’t received any sugar (per 
30.35 grams) so we live on tea withoutsugar. For breakfast,thick grits and manna, 
cooled with oil. Altogether, for the last few days, all meals are cooked with oil 
without onions and flour. Yesterday evening there was no electric light, so today 
they are burning lights all day, although it is niceandsunny. Yesterday was wet. 

31 Oct. The last days of October go by with continuous and insistent rumors 
that they are to send us from the local barracks back to the Germans via Szepie- 
tewka or Lwow, and perhaps even further to the east or to Starobielsk. So many 
different rumors, vet no news as to whether Mother, Danka, and Ewuska know 
what has happened to me—that I am alive, in good health, and with a good ap- 
petite for this food here (lentils, manna grits cooked with oil, and sauerkraut soup 
or beet soup with meat. They also give us black bread and sugar, and [page 81] 
from time to time this shag tobacco (I have already half a package for sale, in 
exchange for roubles). Wonder whether Ewuska has as much sugar as Daddy has? 
During the afternoon and evening rumors have spread that we are leaving these 
barracks in Boloto. 

Nov. 1, 1939. Reveille at 4 A. M. (our time, 2:00 A. M. at night). I’m sure 
we are leaving. I am given as a senior of the group, tea for the whole group. 
Early breakfast and assembly; we march off to the railway tracks and get into 
freight cars used previously for carrying peat. 
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9-10 A. M. we start, and at 10 we are at the sugar refinery Ciotkino, where- 
from we march through the village to the tracks of the wide-gauge railway. 

2nd Nov. We rode on the train till 7 P. M. to the town of Kozielsk [reporter’s 
note: the name Kozielsk is also written in Russian], where we were awakened at 
midnight and marched till 6 A. M. November 3 to the former monastery a few 
kilometers from the station. The former monastery buildings overlooked the 
woods. The treatment we received during the journey was terrible. On No- 
vember 3rd we marched from the station of Kozielsk to (a summer resort) camp 
4 to 7 kilometers from Kozielsk on a muddy road. In the early morning we were 
received by the new administration of the camp Kozielsk. The treatment was 
better from Lt. Col. to General, a separate bath, new registration, and roll call. 
Food twice a day, a piece of bread (white once a day) and soup. 

Nov. 4. Further registration. Up till 12 noon they gave us nothing to eat. 

Nov. 5. Morning. 12 noon. Walked to the bathhouse. The bath in a basin 
of water, then naked through the anteroom into the room for dressing. Looking 
for billets. An extraordinary thing. On Nov. 4 I met [page 82] Professor 
Kawa Wladyslaw, my wife’s (Danka’s) uncle. Married to Szenora Trojanowska, 
mother of Zbyszek Trojanowski, captain in the communications corps of General 
Anders. On Nov. 11 Kazik (brother) waited for me at the entrance to the bath- 
house. He is a prisoner of the Bolsheviks, and has been since the 18th of Septem- 
ber. He was taken captive on leaving home in Baranowicze. There are about 
2,400 mouths to feed in the Kozielszezyna camp. Among them a large number 
of officers, older men, retired or drafted, doctors, etc., who had very little to do 
otherwise with the army. 

22 Nov. 1939. Wednesday. For some time nothing of importance to report 
in my notebook. Today snow started to fall. A lot of talk here about the de- 
parture of cadet officers and noncommissioned officers and privates to German- 
occupied territory. Who is to know? Only God. They don’t know anything 
and won’t tell. Continuous secrecy * * * and uncertainty of the hour and 
day. Already the registration [page 83] has been conducted. The other day 
they woke me up at 11 P. M. at night (our time 9 P. M.) * * * to lead 
ten men for registration. In the night from Sunday to Monday, I believe, I 
had an ugly dream. I saw Danka in my dream in a black dress. She was 
distant and unapproachable. Later the dream changed into a sunny one. Two 
days ago, a notice was issued that we are permitted to write and receive letters 
once a month [one letter a month]. There is great joy because of that, but even 
in this respect there are difficulties, as in everything. Lack of leather for shoe 
repairs; I took the oldest pair of shoes, and altogether the worst suit. I left 
everything in the car with Capt. Madalinski. 

{[P. 84] Today, 21/22 Nov. 1939, I hada ghastly dream. I dreamt that Felix’s 
wife (Maryna) came to my billet and said that the ‘“‘deceased,”’ that is, Danka, died 
under some operation or abortion. I dreamt that I fainted, shouting “Oh, Oh” 
and that because of trying to save money on the operation, specialist (sic) Maryna 
Solska (Felix’s wife) said. In the morning I told mv dream to Kazik, and I shall 
speak (to Professor Kawa) Wladyslaw. No news about our dearest ones—Danka, 
Ewa, Mother, or about Janek and Stefa. There is no news as to our departure, 
nor is there any hope of an end to this “sightseeing” of the U. 8.8. R. Whether 
they will hand us over to the Germans or whether and where we shall be kept, 
either here orin Germany. * * * A severe winter is approaching, and we are 
without shoes or warm clothing. Here they promise us everything. If only my 
dream doesn’t come true. “Heaven forbid!’ 

27 Nov. Today five men out of our group of ten from Poznan left to (sic) work 
on a collective farm. They returned and told us of unexpected surprises and 
about the prospects of communal farming (machines, farm buildings, equipment, 
food, ete.). 

28 Nov. Inthe morning we decided to buy stamps and send a letter for Capt. 
Dr. Kosinski Jerzy Dyonizowicz, who sent a letter to Pniewy addressed to Miss 
Dorota Pyzelek—Pniewy Germany, Province Poznan, Poznan Street 7. Today 
at 11:55, two months of captivity were completed, under circumstances unknown 
so far, and without any news from my dear ones. 

[P. 86] Dee. 12, 1939. Vigil of St. Nicholas: we wonder how the children 
will celebrate this happy feast in Poland. Darling Ewusia, have you received 
anything from your beloved Mama for St. Nicholas’ Day? They say that sup- 
posedly letters from Poland have arrived. Kazik has not been to see me today— 
probably doing laundry and mending socks or other things. I struggle as com- 
mandant of Corps No. 15 (a barracks with 950 occupants) * * * ‘“‘officee—prisoner 
of war.’’ I am kept occupied, therefore the end of this terrible adventure as a 
prisoner of war in the U. 8. 8. R. is nearing quickly. * * * w ZSSR /CCCR/. 
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Dec. 15, 1939. Yesterday after duties I went to Major Czerniakowski to a 
‘prisoner-of-war’ concert of songs in Polish, Russian, and Ukranian. A better 
spirit, and hope that the treatment may perhaps improve entered into us 
“prisoners of war.’’ Colleagues from the “Skid’’ came—about 1,800. We are 
about 3,300 altogether, including four generals, thet is, the old general 
Bohatyrewiez, Minkiewicz, Wolkowicki, and Smorawinski, the lest commander 
of O. K. VIL. 

Dec. 16. Today freezing cold (14-20°). In the morning, pleasant news that 
a list has been put up and that Kazio received a postcard. When he got it, it 
was a postcard instead of a letter from Jagusia, and he learned that at the end of 
November Hala went to Torun and on the way stopped on the new German- 
Russian border of occupation at Zareby * * * near Malkinia. I on the other 
hand learned with surprise that Danka, Ewusis2, and mother-in-law (Tojanowscy) 
are in Lwow with Tadzik, and that mother is with Stefa, and thet Stefa is married 
and her husband Swistelnicki is in Hungary. 

I regret now that on October 1, when I was escorted through Lwow (having 
been taken captive by the Bolsheviks in Tarnogrod near Bilgoraj) I did not 
know that they are [sic] all in Lwow. So many months have passed already 
since I saw mother and Ewusia, to whom I bid my farewell in Poznan, hoping 
that we shall see each other soon, and since my goodby on September 13 to Danka 
at Muchnow on an estate (so strange). I did not expect that Danka would 
stop at Lwow. What is their fate? Will they now send them to Warsaw for 
the winter? 

[Page 88] Here in my barracks (block/corps/bldg. No. 15) I met a close 
neighbor of Kazik from Filipowka/Lt. of the Reserves Marezak, Stanislaw from 
B. G. kK. Today he received a cable with a prepaid reply that all at his home 
are well and together (including the maid). I am awaiting with impatience 
news from mother and Danka. Since I addressed my letter to Warsaw I’m 
sure | won’t get any reply from there [sic]. Perhaps Andrzej or Edek or Zbyszek 
Trojanowski’s father will write 

Dec. 20, 1939. Today Tuesday. I have submitted Kazek’s application for 
a transfer, that is, from Bolshevik captivity to German captivity. Four months 
have passed since I bid farewell to mother and Ewusia. I forgot to enter in 
my diary that on December 16 Kazik received a postcard from Jadzia Sol. from 
Lida. 

Jan. 3, 1940. Wednesday. Four months passed today since I last saw Danka 
on October 4, 1939, on the estate in Muchnow near Kutno. On September 9 
I did not find my wife in Warsaw at Marszalkowska Street No. 81 at Apt. 22. I 
know nothing certain as to where she has gone. From the post card which [| 
received from Jagusia dated Nov. 6 we know that she was with Tadzik in Lwow. 
Whether she is still there and what they are doing now—how Ewusia is—whether 
Danka is well, and what the results are * * *. 

[Page 90] [Reporter’s note: bit of page torn off] July 21, 1939 (!) 
Promieniek * * * Jan. 10,1940. Frost 30° Réaumur (47° Centigrade). * 
food is miserable. Pea soup with peas half cooked. Yesterday for breakfast 
sauerkraut and fish (kilki). Lack of water. Everywhere, water for boiling, 
“lawocezki,”’ long queues. Legs freeze at work. 

Jan. 24, 1940. Five months have passed since I last saw and said goodbye to 
mother and Ewusia in a train compartment at Poznan. Ewusia cried then, but 
whether because the ‘‘negress’’ was to remain, or whether she sensed that it 
would be such a long separation from her daddy. * * * Mother bidding 
goodbye sensed that the separation would be for a longer time, perhaps even 
forever. Terrible is the fate of man—a Pole. 

[Page 91] Jan. 28, 1940. Today at 6 A. M. five months have passed since the 
departure {[Reporter’s note: the page is torn off here] from Poznan to Kutno, 
Strzelee Kujawskie [Reporter’s note: torn off]. 

Today at 11:55 A. M. four months have passed siyce I fell into the hands of the 
Bolshevik army in Tarnogrod on the Tanwia. There is no change in our stay. 
Yesterday on the 27th Major Rogozinski, after being interrogated by a Bolshevik 
major, told us that the latter assured him that before the Spring they should hand 
us Over to the Germans. We shall then have to experience captivity and eruelty 
from the Germans. There is nothing new with us, and nothing has changed. 

The days are longer. The food for a change, after sauerkraut and kilki (a 
fish)—-little herrings for breakfast, and peeled barley for lunch. For the last ten 
days we have not received any sugar ortea. Bugs showed upin ourroom. They 
took the dogs away from the camp. A list of mail which was not delivered from 
the previous mail delivery (letters from families) has been displayed. Except for 
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a few lines on a postcard from Bialystok I haven't received anything from Danka. 
How does she manage with Ewusia and her parents during this severe winter? 
Are there any people who are helping her? In a few days, February 3—4, I shall 
write the third letter; since August 4th we haven’t written anything and we have 
no news of each other; after so many years we were left on ice without even the 
most essential things. Who could have thought that it would end like that? I 
hope, however, that this is not for long, and that everything will soon end well for 
my family. What will the next few weeks bring us? The weather today, Sun- 
days, Jan. 28, 1940, is beautifully sunny, although frosty (15-29°). Our quarters 
are in a small room in which ten of us live (Captain of the Artillery Hoffman, 
older than I, officer of the reserves, employee of the sugar refinery in Opalew. 
The rest are 3 Lts. and five Sub-Lts., all from the 55th, 57th, and 58th infantry 
division. What is going to happen to us and when shall it end? 

{[P. 93] Sunday, February 1, 1940. Evening. The weather is beautiful but 
cold. From the bunk I sunned myself through the window panes, especially 
my sciatic pains, which trouble me. There is news in the night that Romania 
confiscates arms and * * *, Poland. Is this good news? I believe it is. 
* * * Maybe * * * it will shorten our stay. Yesterday I sent a 
posteard to Kama, and today I am writing to Danka. What is new at home? 
How are Danka and Ewusia living? And mother with Stefa in Lwow? During 
the night of March 11-12, from Monday to Tuesday, I had an extraordinary 
dream. I saw, in my dream, mother, somewhere in the second room of our 
apartment. I was tuning the radio to music, and was fighting with myself 
with my double. I eried and hissed terribly. When I wakened, as did my fellow 
comrades, I was lying on my back and my heart was beating terribly. Perhaps 
because | was running last evening at 11 P. M. to the mailbox to post a card 
from Wielich to Danka. How weak I am from this ‘‘prison’’—I beg your pardon 
on this‘‘prisoner of war’’ diet. This dream augurs something bad. 

Today, 13th of March, nothing of importance. 

Today, 4th of April. Only today, in the second day of the excitement because 
of our departure, I am looking into these notes. The holidays have passed. 
Have received cards and messages from Danka, with news that apart from my 
first letter of November 24, 1939, which she received January 6, nothing arrives 
from this “land of paradise.” 

[Page 95] Sunday, April 7, 1940. Morning. After yesterday, alloca- 
tion * * * Skitowcy—pack our things * * * till 11:40 A. M. for the 
departure to the club for inspection. Lunch in the club * * *. After 
inspection, at 2:55 P. M., we left the walls and barbed wires of the Kozielsk 
camp. The house * * * named after Gorski. At 4:55 P. M. (2:45 P. M. 
Polish time) we were put into prison cars on the railway siding Kozielsk. I have 
never seen such cars in all my life. They say that of all passenger railway cars in 
the USSR, 50% are prison cars. Together with me is Jozef Kutyba, Kpt. Szyfter 
Pawel, and also majors, lt. cols., and captains; altogether twelve, while there is 
room for seven at the most. 

April 8, 3:30 A. M. Departure from Kozielsk station to the west. 9:45 A. M. 
at Jelnia station. 

April 8, 1940. From 12 noon we are standing at Smolensk on a railway siding. 

April 9, 1940. A few minutes before 5 in the morning reveille in the prison 
cars and preparation for departure * * *. We are to go somewhere by car, 
and what then? 

April 9, 5 A. M. 

April 9. From the very dawn, the day started somewhat peculiarly. Depar- 
ture by prison van in little cells (terrible); they brought us somewhere into the 
woods—some kind of summer resort. Here a detailed search. They took the 
watch, on which time was 6:30 a. m. (8:30), asked me for my wedding ring, which 
they took, roubles, my main belt, and pocket knife. 

s 
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Exuisir 28A 


Excerpts from diary of a Polish soldier found dead in Katyn 
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[Translation from Polish] 


The copy of notes from the notebook. 

Envelope No. 0424 (Kruk) Waclaw. 

Note in the Polish Red Cross list: 0424, military, N.N. (unknown), pencil drawing 
with inscription ‘‘Kozielsk 1940, diary, holy medallion.” 

The notebook (larger) was probably made by the owner himself by bending 
and binding, together with sheets of white unlined paper, with no watermarks. 
The notebook has no covers and consists of 54 leaves. Of these only the first two 
were written upon; the rest is blank and bears only the marks of a chemical pencil 
which, put inside, dissolved and permeated a number of pages with violet color. 
Also, traces of lines of a poem are visible; it was written on a separate sheet and 
put inside the notebook. Similarly, traces of an impression of figures drawn on 
a separate sheet of paper are noticeable, it would appear from the contents of 
the notebook that they represent checker pieces, which are mentioned by the 
author in his notebook. 

There was also in the notebook a pencil drawing representing a bearded man 
signed “‘Kruk Waclaw’’, Kozielsk, 1940. On the other smaller sheet was a carica- 
ture of the same man, signed “‘Kruk.”’ In this notebook a sheet with the address 
“Herrn Sigmund Brodaty Sto/ck/holm Birger Sweden (the word Sweden is written 
in Russian characters). 

The first leaf of the notebook, that is, the first two pages, is covered with Russian 
words, which may indicate that the owner of the notebook was learning Russian. 
The proper notes start on page three, and end on page four. The copy of these 
notes follows: 

April 8, 1940. I have written nothing until now, because it seemed to me that 
nothing noteworthy had happened. Recently, that is by the end of March and 
the beginning of April, departure rumors were current. We thought them to be 
the usual gossip. But it turned out that they were true. In the first days of 
April, transports, initially small, sterted leaving from ‘“Skit,”’ taking several 
persons each time. Finally it [Skit] was liquidated on Saturday the 7th, and we 
were transferred to the main camp. Temporarily we were located in the major’s 
block. Yesterday a transport of senior officers left—3 generals, 20 to 25 colonels, 
and asimilar number of majors. Judging by the method of discharge, our chances 
were of the best. Today my turn came. I took a bath in the morning, and 
washed my socks and handkerchiefs * * * generally “to * * * with 
things.”” After accounting for camp equipment, a search was carried out in hut 
No. 19, and from there * * * we were led out through the gate to trucks 
which took us out to the station, and not to Kozielsk (communications with 
Kozielsk were cut by the flood). There we were put into prison cars under a 
strong guard. In the prison cell (which I saw for the first time) we were thirteen. 
I have not as yet acquainted myself with my comrades in distress. Now we are 
waiting for the departure * * *, As before I was optimistic, I now expect 
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* * * this journey bodes ill for us. The worstisthat * * * it is doubt- 
ful whether we shall be able to discover the direction of our journey. But patience. 
We move in the direction of Smolensk. The weather * * * it is sunny, 
there is plenty of snow on the fields. 

April 9, 1940. Tuesday. We had a more comfortable night than in the old 
cattle cars. There was more room and we did not shake so badly. The weather 
today * * * as in winter. It snows and it is cloudy. It is impossible to 
ascertain what our direction is. During the night we passed Spass-Demenskoje 
[name written in Russian but incorrectly]. I have seen no such station on the 
map in the direction of Smolensk. I am afraid that we are being moved either 
North or Northeast, which seems to be confirmed by the weather. During the 
day it is as it was in former times. Yesterday in the morning they gave us a 
ration of bread and some sugar, and in the train some cold boiled water. Now 
noon is nearing and we have received no food. Thetreatment * * * is also 
rough. We are allowed nothing. We are even allowed access to the privies onl) 
as it pleases the guards. Requests or shouts help us not at ail. 

To get back to “Skit,’’ my best comrades were Sucharski, a teacher from the 
Bialystok area, and Szafranski, bookeeper from the co-op ‘“‘Spolem.”” We 
formed a kind of triumvirate in the Major’s Bloc. Upon departure I gave Sza- 
franski my army pullover. He wanted to buy it, and give me his watch and 50 
roubles, but I refused to accept. Maybe I shall regret it. I gave it to him 
although it was difficult to part with it, but I felt sorry for him. He suffered 
badly from cold. Before leaving “Skit’’ we had an unofficial choir concert. 
My sculptures made me quite popular. I had to make two reliefs for Major 
Goleb (a highlander and the Holy Mother), a cross for captain Deszert, tobacco 
case, and * * * but most admired were my checkers. I was afraid | 
would lose them, because the gossip was that during the search all wooden objects 
would be confiscated. Fortunately it was only a rumor. But they took my 
knife. At 14.30 hours we arrived in Smolensk. We waited on the marshalling 
vards. It is an enormous station, like most of the newer Russian railway stations; 
marshalling vards spread for several kilometres. We are in Smolensk, however. 
The evening came, and we passed Smolensk. We arrived at Gniezdowo station. 
It looks as though we may be unloaded here, because a number of military are 
present. In any case we have received nothing to eat as yet. Since vesterday 
we have subsisted on a piece of bread and some water. 

Mr. Donpero. General, you have said that the original diaries 
were somewhere here in London? 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

General Komorowski. No—the copies. 

Mr. Donprro. Where are the original diaries? 

General Komorowsk1. My observer brought me copies of the 
original and these copies I sent to London that my observer handed 
me. The original diaries were taken in his presence mostly from the 
pockets, though he could see the original. He saw the original 
diaries and he made a copy and this copy he brought to me. 

Mr. Donpero. And the originals were left there at the grave? 

General Komorowsk1. No. 

Mr. Donpero. Well, where are they now? 

General Komorowskt. No, they were taken by the Polish Red 
Cross to Warsaw. What happened to them I do not know. They 
were brought to the Polish Red Cross in Warsaw. 

Mr. O’Konskt. General, I was looking over some documents; 
vour testimony ended rather abruptly and there were quite a number 
of pertinent questions I wanted to ask you which I think will help 
this committee. As commander of the home army in Warsaw, you 
were the leader in the Warsaw uprising in July and August 1944; 
were you not? 

General Komorowsk1. In August and September. 

Mr. O’Konskt. In August and September of 1944? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 
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Mr. O’Konskr. About how many people of Warsaw were killed by 
the Germans in that uprising? 

General Komorowsk1. I know exactly how many soldiers were lost, 
but it is very difficult to tell exactly how many from the civilian popu- 
lation were killed, as a lot of houses and blocks were bombed and 
the bodies of the people were buried; but in my personal opinion I 
think that nearly 100,000 of the civilian population were killed. The 
German propaganda immediately on the second day after the uprising 
was finished announced that 200,000 people were killed. From where 
could they have got this news? It was only their propaganda. They 
could not in 2 days discover. And the Russian propaganda repeated 
250,000 and 300,000. 

Mr. O’Konskt. The Russian propaganda was that between 250,000 
and 300,000 were killed in the uprising? 

General Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Now, General, when you led that uprising, you 
already knew in your own mind, and so did the leaders who were 
helping you, that it was the Russians that committed the murder 
at Katyn? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. You were pretty convinced of that fact, were 
you not? 

General Komorowski1. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Yet your underground army supported the Allied 
cause, including the Russians, in the uprising; so there was not any 
prejudice or pe ‘rsonal animosity against the elisienn after you knew 
they had committed the murders; is that correct? 

General Komorowsk1. Right. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Now here is what I want to ask you: In the War- 
saw uprising the Russian Army was how far away from Warsaw? 

General Komorowskt. Fifteen miles in the beginning, but after 
6 weeks they were just across the Vistula. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Now, in the Warsaw uprising, that lasted for some 
2 months, it would have been very easy for the Russians to come to 
the aid of the home army in Warsaw; could they not have? 

General Komorowsk1. There was only the river dividing us, and 
there was no difficulty at all in the summer to cross the river—no 
difficulty at all. 

Mr. O’Konskr. In other words, General, there is no question in 
your mind whatever that the Russians deliberately stood by, hoping 
that there would be more of the home army and the so-called resistance 
groups in Poland massacred and liquidated. Would vou agree with 
that opinion? 

General Komorowskr. Yes, it is my opinion. 

Mr. O’Konsxt. General, the reason why I ask that question is 
this: Do vou see any analogy between the Kaivn murders by the 
Russians and the refusal of ‘the Russians to come to the aid of the 
Warsaw Home Army; do you see any analogy in the two? 

General Komoroski. In my opinion it is the same policy of the 
Russians. 

Mr. O’Konsx1. What would you say that that policy was? 

General Komorowskt. This policy was to destroy all the national 
elements of Poles. 
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Mr. O’Konsx1. In other words, any reasonable person then would 
have a right to conclude that, since the Russians, who were able to 
come to the rescue, saw the massacre, according to their own propa- 
ganda, of 250,000 to 300,000 Poles in Warsaw in the uprising, if they 
stood by and saw that because they had a very definite reason, hoping 
that that would be done, it would not be beyond them to slaughter or 
massacre 15,000; is that your conclusion? 

General Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Donvrero. Who did the bombing of their city? 

General Komorowsk1. The Germans. 

Mr. Donvero. Did they do the bombing? 

General KomorowskI. o: but the Germans could not have made 
it except they knew the Russians were not helping us; they did not 
give us cover by plane. If one Russian plane had come over Warsaw 
in the sky, the German planes would have disappeared; but not one 
plane from the Russians came to help. 

Mr. Donpero. And they were 15 miles away? 

General Komorowskt. Yes; in the beginning; and after they were 
only on the other side of the Vistula; we saw them. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. Now, General, let me ask you another question: 
Is it true that your gallant home army was made up of the most 
intelligent, most able, and the most capable people in Warsaw and 
Poland at that time? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. It was made up of the best type, the most trusted 
patriots that you could find in all Poland gathered in Warsaw; they 
were the heart and the cere of the home army; is not that correct? 

General Komorowskt. Yes; and the headquarters was in Warsaw 
not only of the home army but also the underground government 
of Poland. 

Mr. O’Konski. Now let me ask you another question: In other 
words, these people that were found in the graves at Katyn were just 
as important for the heart of Poland as the composition of the home 
army at Warsaw: they were the best that the Polish people had to 
offer, were they not? 

General Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskr. They were the most likely to form resistance to 
Communism or Nazism or any form of dictatorship, if they had 
survived. They would have been the most potent leaders in Poland 
to resist any kind of dictatorship, if they had survived; is not that 
right? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konsxtr. In other words, there is no doubt in your mind at 
all that Katyn and the refusal of the Russians to come to your help 
during the Warsaw uprising were clearly and unequivocally a Russian 
program of genocide, to liquidate the potent patriotism which might 
survive in Poland? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes, no question; and in eastern Poland in 
the area of Nowogrodek on the body of a killed Russian officer was 
found an order to kill all the officers from the Polish underground. 

Mr. O’Konskxtr. In other words, General, the refusal of the Russians 
to aid Warsaw uprising was merely a continuation of the Russian 
policy? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 
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* Mr. O’Konskt. Of which Katyn is an example; to wipe out any 
possible opposition and not to leave in Poland any kind of group of 
patriots that might form a resistance in Poland after the war? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Mr. O’Konskr. That is your definite opinion? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskt. | think that is very important, gentlemen, and 
those are the questions I want to ask, because when I study this 
Katyn situation and also study the million or more civilians of Poland 
that were transported to Siberia, and then this Warsaw uprising, they 
all seem to tie up, and the picture must be considered as a whole if 
one wants really to get at the basic facts at Katyn. Those are the 
only questions | have and you have answered them very well. 

General Komorowskt. It did not finish with the Warsaw uprising. 
After the Warsaw uprising, 50,000 of the home army were arrested 
by the Russians and deported to Russia. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. | am glad you mention that. In other words, you 
say there is a parallel even after, as the Russians themselves say, 
between 250,000 and 300,000 of the people of Poland perished in the 
Warsaw uprising. When the Russians came in, the job was not yet 
complete enough. They themselves arrested 50,000 members of the 
home army? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskt. To make a complete job of the liquidation? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskr. That is very significant; that is all I have to ask. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Just one question along the lines opened up 
by Mr. O’Konski. In September 1939 Marshal Timoshenko was in 
command of the army in eastern Poland? 

General Komorowski. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And at that time, before the cessation of 
hostilities, are you familiar with the fact that Marshal Timoshenko 
issued certain pamphlets circulated amongst Polish soldiers inducing 
them to revolt against the officers? 

General Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I have before me a photostatic copy of one of 
his pamphlets which I would like to translate and ask you if you 
have knowledge of the fact that such a pamphlet was circulated. 
The pamphlet is as follows: 

Soldiers: In the course of the last few days the Polish Army has been com- 
pletely demolished. The soldiers of the cities of Tarnopol, Halicz, Rowno, Dubno, 
in number over 60,000 have voluntarily passed over to our side. Soldiers, what 
is there left for you? What are you fighting for and with whom? Why do you 
risk your lives? Your defense is impossible. Your officers are forcing you to 
a murder without any sense. They hate you and they hate your families. They 
are the ones who shot your delegates whom you sent with the proposition to give 
up. Do not believe your officers. Your officers and your generals are your 
enemies; they want your death. Soldiers, beat up your officers and generals. 
Do not listen to the orders of your officers. Chase them from your land. Come 
over to your brothers in the Red Army. Here you will find care and tenderness. 
Remember, only the Red Army can save the Polish Nation from the unfortunate 
war and there will you find a possibility of starting a peaceful life. Believe us, 
the Red Soviet Army is your only friend. Signed, 8S. Timoshenko. 

Do you remember such pamphlets being circulated? 

General Komorowski. Yes. I have the original pamphlets—not 
in my hands, but I know the text. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. That also was part of their plan to disorganize 
the Polish Nation? 

General Komorowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And to start a revolt against the so-called intelli- 
gentsia, was it pot? 

General Komorowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That was circulated in September 1939. 

General Komorowsk1. Yes, | know very well. I not only have 
the original pamphlets in my hand, but people coming from Eastern 
Poland told me this when I was in Poland. 

Mr. FLoop. General, have you received any promises of emolu- 
ments of any kind from anybody for appearing here today and 
testifying? 

General Komorowsk1. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Then the committee wish to say to you that we are very 
pleased that a distinguished witness of your caliber would be interested 
in these proceedings. We know vou are. We thank you for giving 
your time and effort to come here to help us to solve this matter. The 
committee appreciate your appearance very much indeed. 

General Komorowsk1. Thank you. 

Mr. FLoop. General, will you please give your name and your 
present address? 

General Kuxkiev. Lieutenant General Marian Kukiel, 55 Arthur 
Road, London, 8. W. 19. 

Mr. FLoop. Before you make your statement, it is our wish that 
you be advised that you would run the risk of actions in any court by 
anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time, | 
wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in vour behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise asa result of your testimony. Do you understand that, General? 

General Kukigev. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you stand and be sworn then. You swear by 
God the Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, according to your 
best knowledge, tell the pure truth and you will not conceal anything, 
so help vou God. 

General Kuxktev. Yes. 


TESTIMONY OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL MARIAN KUKIEL 


Mr. FLoop. What is your full name? 

General Kuxret. Marian Kukiel. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you at any time identified with the Polish armed 
forces? 

General Kuxrev. I have served in the Polish armed forces since 
they were reconstituted in Poland in 1918 and before in the Polish 
Legion. 

Mr. Fioop. What was your rank? 

General Kuxiev. Lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. FLoop. Where were you serving at the time you first heard of 
the Katyn matter? 

General Kuxkren. I was at that time Minister of National Defense 
in our Government in London—in General Sikorski’s Government. 
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Mr. Fioop. Where were you serving and in what capacity in the 
late summer of 1941 after the rapprochement between the Soviet and 
the Polish Governments? 

General Kukrev. At that time I was still in command of the First 
Army Corps in Scotland and I was not in London; but | had been since 
many decades a close friend of General Sikorski. I can say I enjoved 
his confidence and friendship. 1 was informed about all his important 
troubles, his ordeals, his difficulties; and I knew very well his approach 
to the problem of Polish war prisoners in Russia already since 1939, 
because when our Government and our high command were reconsti- 
tuted in France, in Paris, we already knew what happened: that the 
Russians, the Soviets, have rounded up big masses of Polish officers, 
that they have violated the convention of Liwow, because Lwow has 
surrendered to the Soviets on September 22, and there was a conven- 
tion in which the Soviets insured to the officers the right of free move- 
ment and the right of leaving Poland for another country to fight on. 
It was in the capitulation, and it was violated; they had been marched 
eastward. 

In the month of January 1940 I think we already had news about 
the situation of the big masses of Polish officers. They were brought 
by three of them who managed to escape and to reach General Sikor- 
ski and other headquarters in Paris. They were, I think, Colonel 
Lewicki, Major Kosuczki, and Captain Kiedacz. They escaped from 
& great transit camp at Szepietowka in the Russian part of Wolynia. 
They reported that the prisoners are starving, are freezing, they are 
deprived of any medical help and entirely cut off from any contact 
with the homeland. It was perhaps the first stage before they were 
transported later to the three camps, Kozielsk, Ostashkov, and 
Starobielsk, but General Sikorski was extremely depressed by the 
news, and he decided to do all he could to help them, to try to get 
an intervention from the Western Powers, and especially from the 
United States. We had approached the United States Ambassador, 
whose Government was our great and generous friend, Mr. Biddle; 
and I arranged a conference in our Embassy in Paris of our Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. Zallski. I had the opportunity to inform Am- 
bassador Biddle of the situation of our war prisoners of the many 
thousands—-we did not know exactly the number—and he promised 
to appeal to the President of the United States for an intervention. 
After, during the vears 1940 and 1941, that idea, that 1 million or so 
Poles are deported to Russia and that our war prisoners are in Russian 
hands probably in appalling conditions, haunted General Sikorski. 
It greatly influenced his attitude during negotiations with the Rus- 
sians and with the British Foreign Office for concluding a pact with 
Soviet Russia. Later on, when he already knew that masses of 
Poles are released from prisons and from concentration camps from 
“Lagry”’ and that they joined the army, he told me with great emo- 
tion: “You know that in those difficult days of July 1941, I was not 
so sure if it is right that 1 am concluding the pact, that perhaps by 
waiting we could make it better than it was; but I had the iumpres- 
sion of hearing the voices of masses of people who are begging me: 
‘Hurry; do not wait; we are perishing.’’’ Certainly it was one of 
the most important factors of his decisions. 

I was here in London at the end of the year 1941, appointed by 
General Sikorski for the time of his journey to Moscow as his deputy, 
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deputizing for him as Minister of Defense, of Military Affairs, and 
commander in chief; and, of course, I was informed of exactly what 
happened at that time in Russia. I already knew that there is a great 
problem of many thousands of Polish officers who simply disappeared ; 
that the list is already being established by General Anders and his 
officers, and that it is a very great problem. Then in the account of 
the conversation of General Silorski with Stalin and Anders and Kot, 
we were together with him, with Stalin at the Kremlin, and I noticed 
Stalin’s words that probably they escaped to Manchuria. I got a 
very disagreeable impression; it sounded like mockery, like a quite 
sinister joke. At that time—it was still before Tehran—we did not 
realize that that kind of humor was peculiar to Mr. Stalin. At 
Tehran there was a memorable scene when Stalin at dinner with 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill proposed a toast to the 40,000 
or 50,000 German officers who must be shot. 

Mr. Donperro. Was it at Yalta? 

General Kuxrev. It is spoken of in Mr. Churchill’s memoirs. 

Mr. Donprro. Where; was it at Tehran where that proposal was 
made by Stalin? 

General Kuxret. No; but 1 have got it confirmed before by our 
Prime Minister of the year 1944, Mr. Mikolajezyk, who was heard the 
same story almost exactly as it is presented by Mr. Churchill from 
President Roosevelt himself and told me long before I have read it in 
Mr. Churchill’s memoirs. So it seems for me quite sure that Stalin 
really spoke about shooting 40,000 German officers. It is true that 
when Mr. Churchill left the room upset at that kind of joke, he was 
joined by Stalin, who embraced him and assured him that it is a mere 
farce. 

Mr. Fioop. General, that is very interesting, but I would like to 
get you back to your official connection with any conversations or 
any communications that you had in any official capacity at any 
time and any place in connection with Katyn. 

General Kuxiew. Yes, I shall do so. I can only tell you that our 
anxiety about the fate of those missing Polish officers was increasing 
during the year 1942, and at that time we still had some hope that 
they were somewhere in the most distant parts of Siberia, in the 
Aretie regions, and that they could not be ever liberated from those 
parts of Siberia during the wintertime, that possibly they can reappear 
in the summertime; but those hopes were deceived. If I recollect, 
now the Russian replies to our questions and notes, I have the im- 
pression that they depute have told us: “Do not insist more. Their 
fate is closed.”’ I get the impression now that it was the sense of all 
those replies; for instance, if Mr. Bogomolow insists that they have 
released all the prisoners they have, it is genuine. He thinks prob- 
ably he was directed to tell that there are no more Polish officers war 
prisoners to be released, that they do not exist; but at that time we 
could not yet follow that course of thinking. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any direct communications with Bogo- 
molow yourself? 

General Kuxtev. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Where? 

General Kuxre.. Here in London when he was appointed. 
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Mr. Fioop. Did you talk to Bogomolow; about the missing Polish 
officers? 

General Kuxkie.. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. In London? 

General Kuxrev. In London. 

Mr. FLoop. About how many times? 

General Kuxrev. I was appointed at the end of the month of 
September, Minister of Military Affairs. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What year? 

General Kuxren. 1942. [ came to London. By October 12 I 
had already taken over. Immediately I got an invitation from 
Mr. Bogomolow and we had a long talk on October 19. It lasted 
for 3 hours, and an account of this talk was written immediately after, 
the same afternoon, and given to General Sikorski. 

Mr. FLoop. You mentioned that at this conversation the first 
conversation you had with Bogomolow in London, as soon as the 
conversation was over, you had transcribed into writing the minutes 
of that conversation? 

General Kuxiex.. Yes; and I sent it to General Sikorski. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a copy of those minutes with you? 

General Kuxkreu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I now ask the stenographer to mark for identification 
exhibits 29 and 30. Exhibit 29 purports to be a copy of the minutes 
of the conversation just described, and exhibit 30 is a photostatic copy 
of that instrument. 

(Copy of minutes and photostatic copy of minutes referred to were 
marked ‘Exhibit 29” and “Exhibit 30.” After proper identification, 
exhibit 29, the original copy of the report, was returned to the witness, 
and the photostatic copy, exhibit 30, is shown below:) 
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(Trans’ation copy] 


CONVERSATION OF LIEUTENANT GENERAL KuKIeEL, PoLisu MINisTER oF War 
Wirn Soviet AMBASSADOR BOGOMOLOV ON THE 19TH oF OcToRER 1942 


The conversation followed a lunch to which Ambassador Bogomolov had 
invited me. 

I was shown into a very modest dining room. The table was laid for two. 
A few seconds later the Ambassador entered. An exchange of courtesies. We 
immediately sat down to table. A modest dinner—‘‘homely,” similar to what 
one would expect to get in a middle-class Polish home. Wine—without forcing 
you to drink it. Russian servants. Conversation initially indifferent—‘‘social’’, 
gradually turns to military—historical and historically-political subjects. Strong 
focus on the problem of how to end the war in the quickest way. 

In a mood of exceptional frankness Amb. Bogomolov speaks to me about the 
threat to the world which would arise if the Germans were let to run Russia down. 
What will happen if they lay hands on the entire Russian industry including 
Siberia which taken together were even greater than the German industry? 
They would become invincible. It seems that such a possibility is seriously taken 
into account. No word about any hope of beating off the onslought by their own 
means. I strongly stress that a swift ending of the war by means of an attack 
coming from the West is just as much a matter of existance to Poland, that in that 
respect our aims are absolutely concurrent. He strongly confirms. 

alk about the possibilities of an offensive in the West. He does not count 
much on the African offensive having a decisive influence on the progress of war. 

Talk about the future of Germany. I avoid the answer to the problem of 
what is to be done with their industry without which they cannot exist. I refer 
this worry to more competent authorities. 

It strikes me that when I pay a compliment to the Soviet Union for having 
applied the theory of modern warfare long before the Germans did in respect of 
motorisation, development of air-force and of armour—Bogomolov tries to evade 
this issue and to imply that it was only because they had information of what the 
Germans were preparing. He pretends not to understand when I point out the 
chronological order of events. 

The conversation barely touches upon our own problems. During coffee [which 
is served without our moving from the table], Col. Sizov joins us. He has been 
invited to do so. Brisk conversation about the Polish Corps, about tanks, etc., 
about our Army in the Near East. I underline with emphasis that it was the will 
of our Government to let it remain in Russia and fight arm to arm. That we 
regret that in view of the food and armament situation the Soviet Government 
had been induced to suggest its evacuation. 

In spite of my adverse situation [I have no witness—he has], I turn the conversa- 
tion to topical problems. I frankly tell him about the seriousness of the problem 
I have taken over: the question of our men-power reserves. That we have great 
possibilities on the Continent, but that at that very moment the only accessible 
reserves on which we have the right to count are those in their hands. I speak 
about our 8,000 missing officers, about our prisoners and recruits. Bogomolov 
refers me to the notes exchanged on this subject. I stress the importance of this 
matter for future development of our friendly relations. He tells me with visible 
pleasure about the release of our officials and delegates. I claim the remaining 16. 
He mutters something about their being very suspect. I firmly assure him that 
there is absolutely no question of anything being undertaken, over there which 
would be in any way hostile towards them. I assume a tone of sincere frankness. 
I stress that I am speaking now as a Polish citizen to Soviet citizens. 

Bogomolov embarks on a number of counter-attacks. Already before he 
obstinately reproved our press. It was easy for me to disown Mackiewicz and 
Nowakowski, although as to the latter he comes back with the charge that his 
stuff is printed on paper supplied by Minister Strofiski. He does not like the 
“Polska Walezqca” [‘‘ Fighting Poland’’].—[He does not specify what he has 
actually in mind and I do not wish to press him about it.] Then he turns his guns 
against Chairman Grabski and the latter’s statement about the role of Poland as 
a barrier against both the Nazi and Soviet totalisms. He quotes the entire 
passage from memory. He stresses the importance of this statement as coming 
from the Chairman of the National Council. In the matter of Strofiski and 
Grabski I retort by quoting facts which prove their constant policy of recon- 
ciliation with Russia. 

A long and lively conversation follows which covers the whole period of our 
relations from the Treaty of Riga which I claim to have been an act of conciliation 
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and moderation on our part: we asked for less than what the Council of People’s 
Commissars had offered to us previously. A lively impetuous duel of facts. 
Bogomolov attacks Pilsudski and Beck. I retort as their former adversary 
[Bogomolov confirms: he knows I had left the Army in 1927] that, after all, they 
refused to enter into collaboration with the Germans against Russia. Bogomolov 
acknowledges this and gives a most pertinent description of the policy of the 
“balanee of powers.”” After which he suggests to leave history aside: we dis- 
membered you, you raided Moscow twice, you assaulted us during the civil war— 
if we. constantly accuse one another of these deeds it will not do us any good in 
furthering our present common fight. I answer that in respect of the past we 
should adopt the maxim of their Tsar Alexander the I, who said: iesens 
l’éponge sur le passé.”” But there exist present day problems. I count as such 
the question of our prisoners, deportees and recruits. Bogomolov resists to be 
drawn back into discussing these matters once again—he refers me to the notes 
ete. I insist and declare that all this problem would have never arisen if they 
had not deported all these masses of Poles to Russia. Now they have in fact 
become a problem which must be solved for the sake of future relations between 
the two nations. 

Bogomoloyv is obviously tired and has become nervous. He tells about how 
much Russia had done for us. That for the first time in history of the U.S. 5. R. 
institutions of a foreign State had been allowed to operate and take care of groups 
of people on Soviet territory; that it was the only irstance in the history of Russia 
that a foreign independent army was being allowed to or anise itself on Russian 
territory. That instead of appreciation they hear nothing but reproaches and 
recriminations. He includes among these the terme of co-operation recent], 
placed before him by a very well known personage whose name he would rather 
not mention [Gen. Januszajtis]. Stubbornly, I drive the conversation back to the 
problem of the missing prisoners from Starobielsk, Kozielsk and Ostaszkéw. A 
lively exchange of words. Iam told that they had probably fallen into the hands 
of the Germans. I declare that we know that they had been transferred from 
their camps in the spring and that they are neither in Germany nor Poland 
l express the hope that I will be shortly in a position to give the Ambassador some 
indication which might be helpful in the search. He does not answer—depressed 
and—I should even say—alarmingly helpless. 

I develop the question of recruitment. Bogomolov thought that these maticrs 
were going to be dealt with by Amb. Romer in Moscow I strongly stress thet 
we are raising these questions not in order to irritate, ‘‘pour chercher querelle”’ 
but in order to remove the obstacles, to deepen our friendship and co-operation 
which the Government of Sikorski is anxious to consolidate. Do help us in this 
aim—aidez nous 

The Ambassador is completely exhausted / after two and a half hours of con- 
versation A few warm sentences and assurances of mutual friendship. 

The conversation while we were alone was carried in French, in the presence 
of Sizov the Ambassador spoke in Russian, I spoke in English to Sizov, in French 
to the Ambassador who next translated whole passages to Sizov; I understood 
well everything the Ambassador said 

My general impression is that by “turning the light’’ on a new member of our 
Government they wanted to sound out the future course of our attitude towards 
them, because of their playing with the idea of changing their own attitude to- 
wards us to—I think—a more conciliatory one. 

I have come to the conclusion that in the case of our 8,000 officers, unfortunately, 
all hope should be abandoned, and that Bogomolov knows that they have perished. 

I should add that the whole conversation was carried out in a very friendiy tone 
The Ambassador gives the impression of a very intelligent man, well disposed 
towards us and rather embarrassed by bis difficult position. Col. Sizov, except 
for a moment when the conversation turned to technical problems, spoke little 
and only by nodding from time to time showed his approval to what Bogomo ov 
Was saving. 

As to myself, I tried to give the impression of the sincerity and streightfor- 
wardness of our attitude towards Russia, stressing at the same time our stub- 
bornness in claiming our rights and insisting on the fulfilment of our requests 

Si¢nature, 
M. Kokiel, Lieut. Gen. 

London, the 20-th of October, 1942. 
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Mr. FLoop. I show the witness exhibits 29 and 30 and ask him 
whether or not exhibit 29 is an authentic and exact copy of the minutes 
of the conversation he has just described and whether or not exhibit 30 
is a photostatic and exact reproduction of exhibit 29. 

General Kuxieu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you describe for us the general thought, without 
too much detail but the general substance, of the conversation of 
which these exhibits are minutes? 

General Kuxie.. Before the conversation, I was instructed by 
General Sikorski to raise the problem of the missing officers, and a'so 
the problem of continuing our recruiting of other countrymen who 
still remained in Russia for our Polish Forces, although our army of 
General Anders had already left Russia. So, the two items came into 
the foreground of our very long discussion. 

Mr. FLoop. General, what is the gist of the subject matter in these 
papers that vou handed me with reference to the missing Polish 
officers? That is what we want to know about today. 

General Kuxitev. Upon the mystery of the disappearance of big 
masses of our officers, | was told once more that all had been released. 

Mr. Fioop. That is by Bogomolow? 

General Kuxkter. By Bogomolow. I tried to convince him that 
it was not true, because we have the lists. He raised the suggestion 
that probably they were dispersed somewhere. I assured him that 
it is quite not possible; they would be found by the authorities; they 
must be somewhere in Russia in their hands. He had another sug- 
gestion: that possibly they fell in German hands. I told him that 
is not possible because they were liberated long before in the spring 
of the year 1940 from their camps and evacuated. surely, somewhere 
to the east; not to the west. He had nothing to answer, but two or 
three times he repeated a suggestion that it is enough to speak about 
the past; we must think about the common future. I replied that 
it is not a past affair for us; it is our.present and our future of our 
officers who are still there. We were tired by the lone discussion, 
and I made a suggestion that perhaps we shall be able to supply 
him with some indications about the place where they last had been 
contacted or seen, and I observed a change in his attitude; he was 
greatly upset. The conversation, which was a very friendly one, 
broke somewhat abruptly, but we parted on the best terms. But, 
when | analyzed what I had heard, I got the impression I have put 
down in my account: that Bogomolow behaved as if our officers were 
no more alive. 

Mr. Fioop. General, in 1943, did you attend a meeting of the 
Councils of the Mivisters of the Polish Government in London 
between April 15 and April 17? 

General Kukrev. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. At which time tt was decided, for many reasons, to 
bring the matter of Katyn to the attention of the International Red 
Cross? 

General Kuxkrev. Yes. The news about the discovery of the Katyn 
graves we got during the day of April 14th, and, of course, we were 
under a very strong impression from what we heard, but we did not 
suspect a mass murder; we had several other suspicions as to the 
fate of our soldiers, but we could not understand what could be the 
purpose. 
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Mr. FLoop. After the Germans made their announcement on April 
15th and after the Russians made their counterannouncement on 
April 17th, did you participate in the action of the Polish Government 
in requesting the International Red Cross to make an investigation? 

General Kuxrex. Yes. I shall tell exactly the dates of our decisions. 
During the day of 14th we had only the German news about the 
discovery of the graves. I think that on the 14th or early 15th there 
already was the first Soviet communiqué about the German lies, and 
they thought that the Germans were hars. The Russians maintained 
that there were at this place archeological discoveries, a prehistoric 
cemetery at Gniezdovo. . Of course, when compared with the German 
text, it was evident that the Soviets has nothing to answer but to speak 
archeologically, and from the German information it was already clear 
that the corpses were not archeology but bodies of our comrades in 
arms. 

Mr. FLoop. I want to know if you are aware of any communications 
addressed by the Polish Government in London in April to the Inter- 
national Red Cross in Geneva. Do you know about that? 

General Kuxtge.. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Was there one? 

General Kuxtev. It was decided on April 15th in the morning at a 
session of the Political Committee of our Cabinet. General Sikorski 
presiding, and we all who attended had the conviction that we must 
react and immediately react to the German communiqué, but only 
because we cannot rely upon all what the Germans say to take further 
action; we must appeal to the only international authority or institu- 
tion which still is able to intervene—it is the International Red 
Cross. General Sikorski decided that approach must be made by the 
Minister of National Defense, by myself as the Minister responsible 
for the problems of the war prisoners; and so I was directed to sign a 
communiqué which would be published that our Government had 
approached the International Red Cross, asking for investigation of the 
case. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a copy of that communiqué? 

General Kuxiev. Yes; it was published. It is the communiqué 
dated 17th. Three Ministers had to cooperate on the text of the com- 
muniqué—the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister of Information, 
and myself—and we have together established the final text on April 
16th before noon; we have signed the draft and I brought it to General 
Sikorski, who had to change the words and signed it, too. So, it was 
his decision, but it was published as my communiqué of the Minister 
of National Defense. I have the document here. 

Mr. F.Loop. The document will be marked “Exhibit 30-A”’ and 
submitted into the record at this point. 


Exursit 30A 


ComMuNIQuE IssvuED oN Apri 17, 1943, BY THE PoLtisH MINISTER OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE CONCERNING THE Fate or PotisH PRISONERS OF WAR IN THE CAMPS 
or Kozie.usk, STAROBIELSK, AND OsTASHKOV 

Lonpon, April 17, 1948. 


On September 17, 1940, the official organ of the Red army, the Red Star, 
stated that during the fighting which took place after September 17, 1939, 181,000 
Polish prisoners of war were taken by the Soviets. Of this number about 10,000 
were officers of the regular army and reserve. 
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According to information in possession of the Polish Government, three large 
camps of Polish prisoners of war were set up in the U. 8. 8. R. in November 1939: 
(1) in Kozielsk, east of Smolensk; (2) in Starobielsk, near Kharkov; and (3) in 
Ostashkov, near Kalinin, where police and military police were concentrated. 

At the beginning of 1940 the camp authorities informed the prisoners in all 
three camps that all camps were about to be broken up; that prisoners of war would 
be allowed to return to their families and, allegedly for this purpose, lists of places 
to which individual prisoners.wished to go after their release were made. 

At that time there were— 

(1) In Kozielsk, about 5,000 men, including some 4,500 officers. 

(2) In Starobielsk, about 3,920 men, including 100 civilians; the rest were 
officers of whom up to 400 were medical officers. 

(3) In Ostashkov, about 6,570 men, including some 380 officers. 

On April 5, 1940, the breaking up of these camps was begun, and groups of 60 
to 300 men were removed from them every few days until the middle of May. 
From Kozielsk they were sent in the direction of Smolensk. About 400 people 
only were moved from all the three camps in June 1940 to Griazovetz in the 
Vologda district. 

When after the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 1941, and the 
signing of the military agreement of August 14, 1941, the Polish Government 
proceeded to form the Polish Army in the U. 8. 8. R., it was expected that the 
officers from the above-mentioned camps would form the cadres of senior and junior 
officers of the army information. At the end of August 1941, a group of Polish 
officers from Griazovetz arrived to join the Polish units in Buzuluk. Not one 
officer, however, among those deported in other directions from Kozielsk, Staro- 
bielsk, and Ostashkov appeared. In all, therefore, about 8,300 officers were miss- 
ing, not counting another 7,000 n. c. o.’s, soldiers, and civilians who were in those 
camps when they were broken up. 

Ambassador Kot and General Anders, perturbed by this state of affairs, ad- 
dressed to the competent Soviet authorities inquiries and representations about 
the fate of the Polish officers from the above-mentioned camps. 

In a conversation with Mr. Vishinsky, People’s Commissar for Fageign Affairs, 
On October 6, 1941, Ambassador Kot asked what had happened to the missing 
officers. Mr. Vishinsky answered that all prisoners of war had been freed from the 
camps and, therefore, they must be at liberty. 

In October and November, in his conversations with Premier Stalin, Mr. 
Molotov, and Mr. Vishinsky, the Ambassador on various occasions returned to 
the question of the prisoners of war and insisted upon being supplied with lists of 
them, such lists having been compiled carefully and in detail by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

During his visit to Moscow, Prime Minister Sikorski, in a conversation on 
December 3, 1941, with Premier Stalin, also intervened for the liberation of all 
Polish prisoners of war; and, not having been supplied by the Soviet authorities 
with their lists, he handed to Premier Stalin on this occasion an incomplete list of 
3,845 Polish officers which their former fellow prisoners had succeeded in compiling. 
Premier Stalin assured General Sikorski that the amnesty was of a general and 
universal character and affected both military and civilians, and that the Soviet 
Government had freed all Polish officers. On March 18, 1942, General Anders 
handed Premier Stalin a supplementary list of 800 officers. Nevertheless, not one 
of the officers mentioned in either of these lists has been returned to the Polish 
Army. 

Besides the interventions in Moscow and Kuybyshev, the fate of Polish prisoners 
of war was the subject of several interviews between Minister Raczyfiski and 
Ambassador Bogomolov. On January 28, 1942, Minister Raczytiski, in the name 
of the Polish Government, handed a note to Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov, 
drawing his attention once again to the painful fact that many thousand Polish 
Officers had still not been found. 

Ambassador Bogomolov informed Minister Raczyfiski on March 13, 1943, that 
in accordance with the decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of U.8.S.R 
of August 12, 1941, and in accordance with the statements of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs of November 8 and 19, 1941, the amnesty had been 
put into full effect, and that it related both to civilians and military. 

On May 19, 1942, Ambassador Kot sent the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs a memorandum in which he expressed his regret at the refusal to supply 
him with a list of prisoners, and his concern as to their fate, emphasizing the high 
value these officers would have in military operations against Germany. 
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Neither the Polish Government nor the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev has 
ever received an answer as to the whereabouts of the missing officers and other 
prisoners who had been deported from the three camps mentioned above. 

We have become accustomed to the lies of German propaganda and we under- 
stand the purpose bebind its latest revelations. In view, however, of abundant 
and detailed German information concerning the discovery of the bodies of many 
thousands of Polish officers near Smolensk, and the categorical statement that 
they were murdered by the Soviet authorities in the spring of 1940, the necessity 
has arisen that the mass graves discovered should be investigated and the facts 
alleged verified by a competent international body, such as the International 
Red Cross. The Polish Government has therefore approached this institution 
with a view to their sending a delegation to the place where the massacre of the 
Polish prisoners of war is said to have taken place. 


Mr. FLoop. Did the Red Cross reply to that communiqué? 

General Kukte.. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. You signed it as Minister of Defense? 

General Kukiev. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the Red Cross from Geneva reply to you? Did 
they answer it in writing? 

General Kuxie.. We got a reply of the Red Cross in Geneva on 
April 23. It was already after the violent attacks. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a copy of that reply? 

General Kuxiev. Yes, | would like to give you the four documents 
which describe our efforts to get an International Red Cross investiga- 
tion and their reply. 

Mr. Fioop. They will be marked “Exhibit 30 B, C, D, and E.”’ 


Exurisir 30 B 


[Top right corner stamped with a rectangular red stamp with the word “‘IN- 
TELLIGENCE” within the rectangle. ] 
Staff of C.-in-C. 
Intelligence Department. 
Ref. No. 1847/Int./43. 
In the field 21.1V.1943. 
Urge nt 

Tus MINistry or NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Cuter or Pourricat DEPARTMENT. 


DELIVERY OF DIPLOMATIC NOTE 


I inform about a cable dated 19th April 1943 received from the Polish Legation 
in Berne of which I quote below excerpts in their exact wording: 

“On April the 17th 1943 at 4.30 p. m. Radziwill delivered a Note to the Inter- 
national Red Cross which he handed to Rueger [former Swiss envoy in Rome] 
with a request to send a delegation to Smolefisk. 

Thirty minutes earlier a similar Note had been delivered by the German 
delegate. 

Rueger told Radziwill that the the request will be taken into consideration 
only because it had been received from both sides. [Memorandum of 13 Septem- 
ber 1939.] 

Probably on the 20th of April a Commission will assemble which will appoint 
the delegation. 

I shall inform of its composition the moment its meml ers will be chosen. 

Further details via the I. R. C. will be disclosed after the return of the Com- 
mission from Smolefisk. 

Within the I. R. C. prevails the opinion that the German informations are 
true. 

I shall watch closely the whole case and send on any information | receive. 
Burchard at present in Lisbon”’. 
Chief of Int. Service 

Zycuon mjr. 
Office 


Dossier ‘‘S’”’ 





— 
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Exuisir 30C 


{Translation copy] 


Ms, KJ 
[Printed heading] 


Ministry oF Foreign AFFarrs 


LONDON 20th April 1943, 
SECRET 

P.R 

Minister /2 copies), 

Minister of National Defen eS, 


For the President of the 
For the Primge 
For the 








gern No. 151. 

Acting upon my instruction Radzwill delivered to the International Red Cross 
the Not Suggesting t he nang of a ce le os to Kozi » Gé6rs ‘| ne Note ar incided 
with an i move on the part of é rmans 

Minist t i 0 tj nar { e fy utional Red 
Cross i! prop id a One ed rhe interna ial 
Red Cross would have been obliged to refuse it on the stre h of the Memorandum 
of the 12th Sept. 1939 i ‘ i ‘ id her a j n 
both side the International Red Cro ld i " © al 
answer in e 1 'tew ad i ce or milter 

Lapos 

Cru artited 

legible si i 

{Bottom lef t ! re r stamp bearing the following 
legend and figu e [a inl 
Othee of e 4 i I 
the lit f Na Le 
Do ‘ 

Thi 20 I 
Nr, > 
Cer Ly i 
] OD 
t 
‘ i ‘ 
L 21 Ay 1943 
SECRET 
i Pre ‘ Pp. ] 
For e P 
or the Mini 4 Def 
! No. 15 
Che Internati edced f the Note 
f Radziwill, a ver a el undum whi 
1/ It stresses tha el. R. C. is studvi ith greatest tenti e Polis 
gestion and that it will fail to infor whe nly | become possible, 
hor the future course atyie ive thi atter 
2/ That, already at t bce he I. R. ¢ ready to undertake to pa mm to 
e families the informa about identified officers the moment such information 
| be received 
3/ That, in acccrdance with the spirit of the Memorandum of the 12-th Sept 
1939, the International Red Cross cannot, in principle, take into consideration 
he participation in the technical procedure of identifying the bodies by means 
of sending out its own expeits otherwise than with the consent of all parties 


mcerned. 


The Germans received an identical memorandum. No meeting of the Com- 
mittee has yet taken place and it is improbable that it will be held before the 
Faster recess. From a conversation with R. it is apparent that the I. R. C 
will postpone the issue being in doubt as to whether it can undertake an investiga- 
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tion without the consent of the third party concerned i. e. of the U. S. S. R. 
I do not think it advisable to press things further from our side and I have 
agreed with R. that, for the time being I shall refrain from taking any new steps. 
On the other hand I do think that, in case of refusal or of an equivocal answer, 
there will be time and opportunity to take action and to obtain, at least a declara- 
tion that the whole thing had failed due to the attitude of the Soviet side. How- 
ever, it must be reckoned with that the whole matter will last for a considerable 
time. 
Truly certified: LavpoS. 
[Illegible signature]. 
[Bottom left corner stamped with rectangular stamp bearing the following 
legend and figures, the latter in ink]. 
Office of the C.-in-C. and of the Min. of Nat. Def. 
This day: 22, month 4, No. 365/year 34, 
Cert. Dealt with by: 


Exuisir 30E 
[Translation copy] 


Tue Ministry OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Minister's Orrice—PouiticaL Dept. 
Ref. No. 544/W Pol/43. 
London, 4th May, 1943. 
Tue MINISTER OF INFORMATION AND DOCUMENTATION. 

I enclose a copy of a note from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs dated 27.1V.1943, 
containing information about the attitude of the International Red Cross to the 
suggestion of investigating the graves near Smolensk. 

Deputy General Aide-de-Camp, 
Lunkiewicz Staff Col. 
1 encl. 
[Translation copy] 
[Printed heading], 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
LONDON, THE 27th APRIL, 1943. 


SECRET 
For the President of the P. R. 
For the Prime Minister [2 copies], 
For the Minister of National Defence, 

[stamped with a rectangular stamp bearing the following legend and figures, the 
latter in ink:] 

MINISTRY OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
This day 28th, Month 4, 1943. 
Enclosures 1. ASSIGNED TO 
Ref. 1192/43. 
Bern, No. 157. 

I quote below the text of a note from the International Red Cross dated 22nd 
April 1943 addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

‘In reference to our preliminary answer given to Prince Radziwill on the 20th 
of April, we wish to express in the first place to Your Excellency how very grateful 
we are for the new proof of appreciation shown to us by the Polish Government in 
that it had approached our Institution. The International Red Cross is ready to 
appoint neutral experts provided all parties concerned will ask us to do so and also 
on the understanding that it will be agreed between the Committee and the parties 
concerned as to the ‘‘modalities’’ of the eventual mandate. These conditions are 
in accordance with the principles laid down in reference to such cases in the 
Memorandum addressed on the 12th Sept. 1939 to belligerent States and published 
in the September 1939 issue of ‘‘The International Red Cross Review’’, and which 
deal with the possibilities of the Committee’s participation in the investigation. 

We would beg the Polish Government to keep us informed about such steps 
which will be undertaken with the purpose of gaining the consent of the Soviet 
Government or else to send us their suggestions in this matter. 
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In case of an agreement being reached by the parties concerned and in antici- 
pation of such an event taking place we are endeavouring already today to find 
neutral persons with adequate qualifications.” 

Signature: Chairman of the I. R. C. Max Huser. 


The Germans received an analogous reply with a suggestion that they try to 
obtain the consent of the Soviet Union through the intermediary of a ‘‘Puissance 
Protectrice”’ 

The Int. Red Cross suggests that we endeavour to obtain the consent of the 
Soviet Union either directly or through the intermediary of one of the Allied 
States and the possibility of a direct intervention is not ruled out. In my opinion 
the latter would be most advisable. 

The Commission would be under the Chairmanship of a Swiss and would include 
members of Swedish, Portuguese and Swiss nationality. 

As to the delegating of a ballistic expert, Radziwill will submit appropriate 
suggestions, although in view of the great amount of Russian arms which the 
Germans have in their possession I doubt whether this argument would count for 
much. 

It is absolutely necessary that the action of the Central Red Cross Committee 
in Warsaw be synchronised with ours. 

Truly certified: /initialed/. 

Mr. Fioop. You were aware that the Russians, 2 days after the 
Germans, made an announcement saying that the Germans did it? 

General Kukieu. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have in your possession the copies of any 
communications, in addition to the ones you have just mentioned, 
from your office as Minister of National Defense to the International 
Red Cross, or to the Soviet Government in connection with Katyn? 
Do you have any other copies? 

General Kuxrev. I do not know exactly, because I am no more in 
office myself. The correspondence was largely of our Foreign Ministry. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you, as Minister of National Defense, in touch 
with any other governments or any other sovereigns about the matter 
of the missing prisoners at Katyn? 

General Kuxter. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever conduct any conversations or did you 
ever conduct any other communications with the Russians about the 
missing officers at Kozielsk, Starobielsk, or Ostashkov after that time? 

General Kuxrev. No. 

Mr. Fuioop. Your personal connection in connection with the 
missing officers at Katyn ended when you signed the communique in 
April; is that correct? Was that the end of your official activity in the 
middle of April when you signed that communiqué after Katyn had 
been disclosed? 

General Kuxtet. I still sat at the council of ministers. 

Mr. Fioop. You still sat on the council of ministers? 

General Kuxret. On April 17th, and attended the meeting when 
they decided to issue a declaration of our Government. 

Mr. Fioop. But I mean that you did not act separately or inde- 
pendently as Minister of Defense? 

General Kuxktev. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Any actions that you took part in later you took part 
in as a member of the Polish Government Council of Ministers? 

General Kuxtet. Yes. If I say that my duties continued, it was 
with the work. We immediately started. to study the German 
evidence; to get evidence from our country and to establish our own 
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dossier of the Katyn affair, to have our own judgment, and it was 
made in my office and continued for years. 

Mr. Macurowicz. General, at that time, when these charges and 
counter charges by the Germans and Russians were made as to their 
respective guilt for the Katyn massacre, did the Polish Government 
in exile, of which vou were a member, take any official position siding 
with one side or the other? 

General Kukie.. No. 

Mr. Macurow1ez. On the contrary, did you take some positive 
action in that respect? 

General Kuxrev. Yes. On the contrary, when we addressed the 
Red Cross, we expressly said that it is because we cannot rely on the 
presentation of the case by the Germans. 

Mr. Macurowt1ez. I have here before me among the papers that 
were presented by General Bor-Komorowski, his file of communica- 
tions, with the underground movement. I have here the original of 
a letter signed by yourself and I ask you, first of all, to identify 
whether that is your signature. 

General Kuxien. Yes, it is my signature. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is that? 

General Kuxktec. It is an instruction for all Polish commanders on 
how the problem of Katyn is to be handled, how it is to be approached, 
in conversations, and especially in conversations with our allies. It 
must be stated that the Polish Government did not maintain that it 
knew that our prisoners were murdered by the Russians, but that 
they had disappear | in. Soviet captivity without any indication of 
theu fate, and so on, the same as what was told in my communiqué. 

Mr. Macunrowrcz. In other words, that is an official statement of 
your position and that statement gives instructions that you cannot 
accept the German version, neither can you accept the Russian ver- 
sion, but that the Polish Government will make all efforts to make 
an independent investigation to determine guilt. 

General Kuxren. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Regardless of the claims and counterclaims of 
the Germans and the Soviet? 

General KuxKie.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowticz. That was the official position of the Govern- 
ment, was it not? 

General Kuxiex. Yes. It is the same position which you will find 
in the book Polish-Soviet Relations, the statement of the Polish 
Government of April 17, 1943. 

Mr. Macurowtrcz. I notice also, General, that in a despatch which 
you sent to the underground on June 26, 1943, vou specifically refer 
in the last paragraph, which I will read now, as follows: 

Please give us the final number of the bodies found in Katyn. In case of the 
discovery of new graves around Charkow or Kremienczug, inform us immediately, 
before that may be done by the German radio. 

Do you remember such a despatch? 

General Kuxrex.. I do not remember it. 

Mr. Macnrrowicz. I am showing you that letter now. 

General Kukte.. That was signed by the colonel. I have not 
seen it at all. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I notice that your name is typed, but the 
colonel signed it for you. 
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General Kuxteu. Yes. 

Mr. Mac#rowicz. Changing the subject for a moment, I would 
like to get something in the record, which I think we do not have yet, 
and which may be of some material value. You are the author of 
a book Six Years of Struggle for Independence; is that correct? 

General Kuxre.. Yes, the booklet. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I notice that in that booklet you refer to the 
size of the Polish forces in September 1939. What was your official 
capacity in September 1939? 

General Kuxrex. In 1939 I was not in active service. I volunteered 
after mobilization and I joined one or other commands and tried to 
do something. I attended to the affairs at Lwow, and after capitula- 
tion of the city, I remained in civilian clothes at Lwow. I was there 
for some weeks under Soviet occupation and I had the opportunity to 
see the appeal of Timoshenko on the walls of the city. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. That is the appeal I read previously? 

General Kuxreu. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In this booklet you said as follows, and I am 
quoting you: 

On September 16, the day before the Soviet intervention, there were 25 Polish 
divisions still fighting. 

Is that about a correct statement, that there were 25 Polish divisions? 

General Kuxreu. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then later on in the statement you state that 
the Germans at that time had sufficient ammunition only for 10 or 
15 more days. 

General Kuxret. It is from the Nuremberg trial. It was stated by 
Jodl and Keitel. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You are quoting there General Jodl at the 
Nuremberg trial? 

General Kuxrev. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then you state further that Haller had mobilized 
1,200,000 soldiers? 

General Kuxreu. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would that be about a correct statement? 

General Kuxrét. I am not quite sure if entirely correct, but 
approximately. I do not remember the figure which was given in our 
detailed study of our general staff which was issued now, the first 
volume of the history of our forces in the last war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Your estimate, then, is on September 16, the 
day before the Soviet attacked Poland, Poland had under arms 25 
divisions and had mobilized about 1,200,000 soldiers. 

General Kuxrev. Yes. Very much more than 40 divisions we had. 
We improvised divisions which were improvised during the few weeks 
of the campaign. There remained still 25 on that date. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The point I am driving at is this, that you state 
further, that the Germans had only sufficient ammunition for 10 to 
15 days? 

General Kuxreu. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And that therefore had not the Russians inter- 
vened on September 17, the Poles could have offered effective resist- 
ance against the German onslaught? 

93744—52—pt. 4 —1T 
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General Kuxrev. It is difficult to say that they could, but, in any 
case, they could resist much longer; for instance, the so-called Ru- 
manian bridgehead. The part of Poland adjacent to the Rumanian 
frontier could be probably held for a much longer time. 

Mr. FLoop. General, a few minutes ago we were discussing exhibits 
29 and 30, and exhibit 29 you identified as a true copy of your com- 
munication, and you identified exhibit 30 as a photostatic and true 
copy of exhibit 29, I will return exhibit 29 to vou at this time since 
exhibit 30—a photostatic copy of that document already is in the 
record. 

Mr. Fioop. General, you have not been offered any payment or 
any gifts or emoluments of any kind for coming here and testifying? 
You have not been offered anything? 

General Kuxrev. No. 

Mr. F.Loop. From your experiences as a very high military and 
civil official of the Polish Government, from your experiences and 
associations with the Russians down through your lifetime in various 
ways, from your particular experiences and information as a result of 
information brought to you in connection with all communications 
doing with the Katyn matter, have you formed any opinion as between 
the German and the Russian Governments as to which one of these 
two was responsible for the massacre of these Polish officers at Katyn? 
Have you such an opinion? 

General Kuxie.t. My opinion was based on the evidence. I am 
quite convinced that it could be done only by the Russians, because 
certainly it was done in the year 1940, not later, and the Russians 
never had given any explanation which could be interpreted in such a 
way that it could be really done by the Germans. 

Mr. FLoop. We realize that it was some bother for you to come here 
today, and we want you to know that the committee appreciates very 
much that a man in your position would make the sacrifice. We know 
how interested you are, but, nevertheless, we are very grateful that 
you did come and give us this very important testimony. Thank 
you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF STEFAN ZAMOYSKI OF 20 ST. STEPHENS CLOSE, 
LONDON, N. W. 8 


Mr. Fioop. Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you 
be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts by 
anyone who considered he had suffered an injury. At the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United States 
and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsibility 
in your behalf in respect to libel or slander proceedings which may 
arise as the result of the testimony. You understand that? 

Mr. Zamoyski. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you rise and be sworn. Do you swear by God 
the Almighty and Omniscient, that you will, according to your best 
knowledge, tell the pure truth and you will not conceal anything; 
so help you God? 

Mr. Zamoyski. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you at any time connected with the Polish armed 
services? 
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Mr. Zamoysxi. Yes. I served in the Polish Army from the be- 
inning of the war, or, rather, from before, as a reserve officer in 

Poland, later on in France and the United Kingdom, and then I was 
sent in 1942 as assistant military attaché to the Polish Embassy in 
Washington. pr 

Mr. Fioop. During your period of service as assistant military 
attaché in Washington, did you ever have any conversations with the 
Russians in Washington in connection with any of the officers who 
were missing at Katyn? 

Mr. Zamoyskr. Only one. 2 

Mr. Fioop. Will you state with whom you had that conversation 
and the gist of it? 

Mr. Zamoyskt. I had the conversation I think the morrow after the 
news broke out in Washington of these Katyn discoveries by the 
Germans. 

Mr. Fioop. Could that have been on April 16, 1943? 

Mr. Zamoyski. 16th or 17th, something like that; that exact date 
is on my statement. 1 wrote a memo on my conversation. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me refresh your memory with this statement, and 
see if you can identify the date now that you refreshed your memory 
of that conversation. 

Mr. ZAmoysk1. It was the 23d of April 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. With whom did you have that conversation and where 
did it take place? 

Mr. Zamoyskt. With Major Barajew. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was he? 

Mr. Zamoyskt. He was the assistant military attaché at the Soviet 
Embassy. 

Mr. FLoop. Where did you have your conversation with him? 

Mr. Zamoysk1. In my office, in Washington. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you talk about? 

Mr. Zamoyskt. He called me during the morning stating that he 
wished to see me. I was a little surprised then because although I 
used to see a lot of him and all the Russian representatives until that 
date, the news had broken out. I felt sure that he knew, that he had 
the same information at least that I had from the communiqués, and 
so on, and therefore I was a little surprised, taken aback, in anticipa- 
tion of what he wants to say to me; I was just wondering what he was 
going to say. We used to meet often unofficially, because that was 
partly my duty to have contact with the Russian Embassy. That 
day, when he wanted to see me, I decided that I should receive him 
in my office, and I also, to make sure, spoke with one of our intelli- 
gence officers, suggesting that he might come in during the conversa- 
tion, perhaps 10 minutes or a quarter of an hour later, because I 
thought something important might be said. So I arranged that 
meeting, I think, for the afternoon, and I think a pretty precise story 
is told in this memo. 

Mr. FLoop. We will discuss the memo in a minute, but will you 
tell us now for our purpose just now your best recollection of the 
conversation between you two men. 

Mr. Zamoysk1i. He started on quite a different subject, which was 
not so surprising to me, because, as this news was very astounding, L 
did not think it would sort of come out very easily. He started on 
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information on the United States Army. He probably thought that 
I knew quite a lot more and that I had more available information, 
so he was going on to that sort of theme. Rather breaking off at a 
certain point, he turned to the story of Katyn, and the gist of the story 
was that he was astounded and surprised; that it cannot be true; 
that it must be nonsense; that it must be German propaganda and 
really nothing concrete at all. 

Mr. F.Loop. At that point, will you tell who else was in the room 
and present? 

Mr. Zamoysk1r. It was a Lieutenant Piotrowski, 

Mr. Macurowicz. He was with you? 

Mr. Zamoyski. He was with me. He came in during the con- 
versation. 

Mr. FiLoop. He was the Polish intelligence officer you mentioned? 

Mr. Zamoyski. He was a Polish intelligence officer with Colonel 
Minkiewicz who I was also with. 

Mr. Fioop. There was just the two of you? 

Mr. Zamoyski. No; the three of us with the Russian. 

Mr. F.Loop. Did you make any rejoinder to the Russian? Did you 
comment about the communiqués on Katyn? 

Mr. Zamoyskt. As far as I remember, I made no comment. I did 
make a comment about the missing officers, of which, of course, 
I knew. 

Mr. FLoop. What kind of comment, as you best remember, did 
you make? What did you say about the missing officers? 

Mr. Zamoyskt. I believe I mentioned that the whole thing will be 
straightened out, that the Polish Government had, I think, asked the 
International Red Cross to investigate the matter, and | rather did 
not wish to discuss this matter with him. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you ask him about the fate of any particular 
officer or friend of yours at that time? 

Mr. Zamoyskt. I do not recollect that. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever have any other conversations with this 
particular Russian? 

Mr. Zamoyski. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Or any other Russians on the subject of the missing 
Polish officers? 

Mr. Zamoyskr. No. 

Mr. F.Loop. Then, as far as your service is concerned in Washington, 
that is the extent of your connection officially with the Katyn matter? 

Mr. Zamoyski. That was the end. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you ever have any subsequent official identity with 
the Katyn matter in any way in London or any place else? 

Mr. Zamoyskr. No. 

Mr. FLoop. You were offered no emoluments or gratuities of any 
kind for offering to testify here today or any gifts of any nature, were 
you? 

” Mr. Zamoyskr. No; but I would like to make one more statement 
which might be perhaps of some use to the committee. I have a 
young Australian friend who was an airman during the war who was 
shot down in the Channel and picked up by the Germans. Subse- 
quently he was interned, escaped once and then a second time, and 
found his way to Poland. This young Australian spent 2 years in 
Warsaw collaborating and under, say, the guidance of the Polish 
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home army. I know about this because my brother was really in 
charge of all the Anglo-Saxon Allied escapees in Warsaw. This 
officer spent 2 years in Warsaw, of which 1943 was one. I thought, 
as this officer has arrived in Europe from Australia, that it might be 
most useful for him to testify because, being an Australian in Warsaw 
at that time, and having heard and known and seen people connected 
in some way or another, or, at any rate, the Poles with whom he was 
then, with the Katyn murder, and having been present in Warsaw 
when that shock came to Warsaw, I thought perhaps the committee 
might wish to have evidence from him. e actually arrived in the 
United States during the war, because my brother had sent him 
through Germany back to England during the war. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is this Australian now? 

Mr. Zamoyskt. He is today in Paris. He was in London. He is 
probably going to be in Paris a few months because he is a wool buyer. 

Mr. Donvero. What does he know personally about this Katyn 
massacre? 

Mr. Zamoyski. It is very difficult for me to say what he personally 
knows. 

Mr. Fioop. If you will let us have the name and address of this 
Australian we will arrange to have representatives of the committee 
interview him in Paris and forward to this committee, which is moving 
from here to Frankfurt this coming week, any information and we will 
at that time determine if we think it advisable to call him. Would 
you give us the name? 

Mr. Zamoysk1. Squadron Leader Keith Chisholm, care of Wenz & 
Co., 1, Rue de Metz, Paris 10. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I note that in your final sentence of this account 
of the meeting you had with Mr. Barajew you state you received the 
impression that you were called for the sole purpose of having them 
determine what your official viewpoint is on the matter. 

Mr. Zamoyskt. Did I put that down? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes; if you read the last paragraph. 

Mr. Zamoyski. | did not write “The sole purpose,”’ but it seemed 
to me that I could not find another reason. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The impression you got was that the only 
reason he called you was to find out from you what the Polish author- 
ities feel about the loss of these officers. 

Mr. Zamoyskt. That is what I deducted, because the only alterna- 
tive I could find was that the officer was one of those individuals there 
who could not believe that such a thing was possible. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Not to give you any information about it, but 
rather to get information from you about it. 

Mr. Zamoyskt. Sooner, yes; certainly not to give me information. 

Mr. Fioop. We appreciate very much that you would take the 
time to come here. We know you are interested, of course, but, 
nevertheless, we are grateful you came and offered us this testimony. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Puctnskr. Gentlemen, this is Mr. Goetel, who was living in 
Warsaw in April 1943. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Goetel, will you state your full name, the correct 
spelling of your name, and your present address to the reporter? 

Mr. Gorre.. Ferdinand Goetel. My address is: No. 14, Empress 
Place, London, 8S. W. 6, England. 
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Mr. Fioop. Before you make a statement, Mr. Goetel, it is our 
wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the 
courts by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a result of 
your testimony. 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testi- 
mony. Do you understand? 

Mr. Gorre.t. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn? Do you 
swear by God the Almighty and Omniscient that you will, according to 
your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, and that you will not conceal 
anything, so help you God? 

Mr. Gorret. | do. 

Mr. Fioop. Be seated, please. 


TESTIMONY OF FERDINAND GOETEL, NO. 14, EMPRESS PLACE, 
LONDON, S. W. 6, ENGLAND 


Mr. Macurowicz. Your name is Ferdinand Goetel? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Gorret. In London. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is your address? 

Mr. Gorrx. No. 14, Empress Place, London, 5. W. 6. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You are a literary man, an author? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes, I am a writer. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In April 1943, where were you residing? 

Mr. Gorre.. In Warsaw. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. And at that time were you called to a conference 
by the occupation authorities of Warsaw? 

Mr. Gorrr.. By the German propaganda office in Warsaw, by Dr. 
Grundman. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who was Dr. Grundman? 

Mr. Gorter. He was a State councilor in the propaganda in War- 
saw. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where did they call you to? 

Mr. Gorre.. They called me to a meeting and Dr. Grundman told 
me they have discovered near Katyn big graves and discovered that 
the graves are full of the bodies of Polish officers. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Before we get to the details of what you were 
told, were you called to this meeting alone or with a group of other 
people? 

Mr. Gorre.. He called me there first alone, and afterward he made 
a meeting of several people he invited there of the City Council of 
Warsaw—— 

Mr. Macurowicz. The Kipa? 

Mr. Gorrret. The Kipa, yes—the Bishop of Warsaw Kozeurski 
and the welfare committee. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is the municipal welfare committee? 

Mr. Gorre.. It was the social committee, the leader was Count 


Roniker. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Who is now in Detroit, Mich.? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And on behalf of that council were Mr. Martyn 
Machucki and Mr. Wachowiak present? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who else was there? 

Mr. Gorre.. Then there was a writer, Mr. Skiwski, and a judge 
whose name I do not know. 

Mr. Macurowicz. A representative of the supreme court? 

Mr. Gorregt, A representative of the supreme court, yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And who was there on behalf of the German 
occupation authorities? 

Mr. Gorre.. Well, there was Mr. Monzes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. He was the chief of the Warsaw propaganda? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And Mr. Grundman? 

Mr. Gortret. Yes, Mr. Grundman. 

Mr. Macurowicz. They called you there all together, and what did 
they tell you? 

Mr. Gorrg.. They told me what was told me by Mr. Grundman; 
they gave more details. 

Mr. Macurowicz. They informed you of the finding of the graves 
at Katyn? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes; and they asked us to go there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And did you agree to go? 

Mr. Gorre.t. Yes; I agreed to go. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the others also? 

Mr. Gorren. No, not everyone. Mr. Machucki did not agree; 
Mr. Wachowiak said ‘‘No,”’ and Mr. Skiwski also said “No,” but 
these said they would send their representatives there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But as the result of this conference, a group 
of you did go to Katyn? 

Mr. Gopret. Yes, including two physicians, one a member of the 
city council, Mr. Seyfried; the name of the other I do not know. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Dr. Orzechowski? 

Mr. Gorren. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And Dr. Grodzki? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you go to Katyn? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You went by plane? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes; by plane. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you tell us what happened when you got 
to Katyn? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you tell us the year and the day, as near as 
you remember, when you went to Katyn? 

Mr. Gorret. The vear was 1943; the exact day I cannot say, but 
I think it would be the 8th or 9th April. 

Mr. Macurowicz. To refresh your memory, Mr. Goetel, according 
to the report which you gave previously it was on April 10. 

Mr. Gorre.. That may be. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of 1943? 

Mr. Gorere.. Yes, maybe. 
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Mr. Macurowiez. What did you find when you arrived at Katyn? 

Mr. Gorre.. It was after dinner the next day I think we were 
taken to Katyn. The excavation then was only at the beginning; only 
one big grave was excavated, with about 200 bodies. The second one 
and the third one— 

Mr. Macarowicz. Pardon me. This was before the other delega- 
tions had arrived; yours was the first to arrive? 

Mr. Gorre.. No, coming to Katyn we crossed a delegation of 
foreign journalists; they were the first—no, it was not at Katyn that 
we crossed this delegation, but at Smolensk, at the staff post. We 
could not speak with them. Then in the officers mess in Smolensk 
we met the man who had to speak with us, Oberleutenant Slowenczyk. 
We spoke a long time with him, and our impression was that they 
insisted there had been in the graves at Katyn 10,000 Poles, 10,000 
dead Poles, but they did not know these Poles were from Kozielsk. 
Slowenczyk asked me, what is Kozielsk, because they had already 
found several cards addressed to Kozielsk. I told him Kozielsk was 
one of the chief camps for Polish prisoners, and Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov. My impression, as well as that of the other people in the 
group, was that he, as also the Oberleutenant Voss from the home 
police, both did not know Kozielsk and had then heard of it for the 
first time. They knew only that 10,000 or 11,000 Polish officers had 
disappeared because they heard it from the radio, and they had been 
already requested by General Sikorski—they insisted the whole time 
that in the graves there there must be 10,000 to 11,000 Polish officers, 
more than 10,000 officers. Coming there to the forest ourselves, we 
had not the impression that there were 10,000, but we were not sure. 

Mr. Macurow1cz. How many bodies were exhumed at that time? 

Mr. Gorrer. About 200. 

Mr. Macnrowrez. This was at the very beginning of the excava- 
tion? 

Mr. Gorret. At the very beginning; yes. We had full freedom to 
speak with the people there and to go any place we wanted. Dr. 
Buhtz, who was the military surgeon there, asked us to see one of the 
bodies they had kept there, and he showed the bullet hole here [indi- 
cating] in the head and again here [indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. The witness indicating that he showed the bullet 
entering the base of the head, and the point of exit in the forehead at 
about the hair line—is that correct? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. Our impression was certainly that the work 
has been done by the Russians. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What led you to that impression? 

Mr. Gorre.. First the graves themselves; they were all planted 
with young pine trees. 

Mr. Donpero. Will you say that again? 

Mr. Gorra.. The graves have all been planted again with young 
trees so high [illustrating]. 

Mr. Donpero. On top of the graves? 

Mr. Goere.. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. The witness indicates with his hand the height of the 
young trees to be about 3 feet—is that correct? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes; about 3 feet—and in the forest around the place 
they have been big trees for several years. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Why did that factor have any significance? 
Why did that have an special meaning to vou? 

Mr. Gorret. Because the murder must be done several years ago, 
2 or 3 years—the trees were sound and strong. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now will you tell us what other factors you 
noticed there which led you to the conclusion that it must have been 
the Russians? 

Mr. Gorre.. There were witnesses there from the people there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mean local people? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes; local people. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you talk to them? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you alone with these people or in the com- 
pany of Germans? 

Mr. Gorre.. We were alone; we could speak with them alone. I 
speak Russian perfectly, but several of our members could not speak 
Russian, and they bad to have an interpreter. The interpreter was 
a young man whose mother was a Pole, and he spoke both Polish and 
Russian. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you speak Russian? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes, I speak Russian. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Who did you talk to of the local people, do you 
know? 

Mr. Gorret. The name of the old man, the chief witness there, is 
given in my statement by me, Kisielew. 

Mr. Macrrowrcz. He was an old man? 

Mr. Gorter. Yes, he was an old man who resided nearest the 
camp. 

Mr. Macnrrowicz. And how did you happen to find him? 

Mr. Gorrex. He had been there. 

Mr. Donpero. You mean near the graves? 

Mr. Gorrex. Near the graves, yes, but his home was near the forest. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. How did you happen to find him? 

Mr. Gorre.. He was there. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. What was he doing there? 

Mr. Gorret. He was taken there by the Germans for the oppor- 
tunity to speak with us, as well as the other one, Kriwozercew, but he 
was the most silent one. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Kriwozercew was silent? 

Mr. Gorret. He was the most silent of them. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What about the first man you spoke to, 
Kisielew? What did he tell you? 

Mr. Gorren. Kisielew told us that in April 1940, he heard shots 
and people crying there in the woods. Afterward, when the Germans 
came in, he was the first one to take them and post them there in the 
forest, and he must have been already informed about the place for 
the digging of graves, because it was marked by two crosses. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. What you mean to tell us is that Kisielew is the 
one Who probably led the Germans to the graves? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes; he was the one who led them to the graves. 

Mr. Macrrowrcz. And that he had previously marked them? 
Mr. Gorrev. No, not he; the graves were marked by Poles. 
Mr. Macnrowrcz. What did Kisielew tell you? 
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Mr. Gorre.. Kisielew told me that the two crosses were set up 
there by Poles who worked near Smolensk, in a working command 
who were sent there by the Germans from Poland to make clean the 
railroad cars from destroyed trains, and to pick out the iron. The 
Poles there came first to the graves there. They found that in the 
graves were Polish officers and they set there two crosses, one small 
one and the bigger one. When we have been there the smaller one 
was still there. The bigger one was not there any more. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now will you continue with what Kisielew 
told you? 

Mr. Gorrst. It was all what he told me. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You say that Kriwozercew was there also? 

Mr. Gorreg.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What, if anything, did he tell you? 

Mr. Gorret. There at that time, nothing. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You say “at that time.” Did he tell you some- 
thing at some other time? 

Mr. Gonrzx. Yes. I met Kriwozercew in Italy. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When? 

Mr. Gorre.. In 1945. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How did you get to meet him in Italy in 1945? 

Mr. Gorrse.. I was a public relations officer in General Anders’ 
army. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was he doing there? 

Mr. Gorrsrt. He was sent there from Germany by our officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. For the purpose of establishing a record as to 
what he knew? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes; to be a witness. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you talk to him? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did he tell you? 

Mr. Gorrg.t. His relation is a very long one. 

a Mr. Macurowicz. We want your version of it. You talked to 
im? 

Mr. Gorrex. Yes. I lived with him more than 2 weeks together 
in one house, Villa Barducci in Ancona. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What did Kriwozercew tell you? 

Mr. Gorre.. Kriwozercew told me a very long story of his. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you tell us in brief what he knew regarding 
this? 

Mr. Gorrse.. He worked at that time near Katyn, near Gniezdovo; 
he worked there and he saw one day a train coming from the direction 
of Smolensk with four cars. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he tell you when that was? 

Mr. Gorre.. That was April. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of what year? 

Mr. Gorret. April 1940. He told he already knew that the forest 
in Katyn was the place of executions, and when the train came he 
thought as well as the peasants there that the people sent there were 
Finnish officers; he thought the people sent there were Finns, because 
it was the time of the war with Finland. But the next day he spoke 
to a man there who was a soldier in the first war with Poland and he 
told him: ‘““They are not Finns; they are Poles.”’ And afterward every 
day he watched to see and to mark the trains. The matter was that 
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his father, being a peasant there, a kulak, as they are called, was 
murdered by Bolsheviks. A kulak is a landowner and he was mur- 
dered by Bolsheviks. He attended the trains coming in, and his rela- 
tion was this, that the main train came always to Smolensk, and half 
of it, four cars, were sent to Gniezdovo, and the other stayed still in 
Smolensk. The other part, when it came to Gniezdovo, the next 
four cars, the first party was already finished. 

Mr. Donprro. You mean.they had been killed? 

Mr. Gorret. They have been killed already, yes; and the matter 
was this, the purpose was this, that Gniezdovo is a small siding; the 
big train cannot come into Gniezdovo, only on the main station, and 
on the main station the people could see what is coming in. 

Mr. Macurowicz. A dead-end track? 

Mr. Gorergex. Yes. That was the purpose, that it was divided 
always, the train coming in to Smolensk in two parts, and one being 
sent to Gniezdovo in the morning; they have been finished, and after- 
ward came the second part. 

Mr. F.Loop. Just so we can have a statement on the record particu- 
larly about what you have said, what you said was this: When the 
trains bringing the Polish officers came into the Smolensk area, they 
were broken into two parts? 

Mr. Goeret. Yes, into two parts. 

Mr. FLoop. Because of the fact that the railroad siding at Gniez- 
dovo was so small and only a spur or a side track, it could not accom- 
modate the full train? 

Mr. Goeret. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. But could only handle four cars of the train at one 
time? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. So what they did was to take four cars in the morning? 

Mr. Gorre.t. Yes. 

Mr. F.ioop. Into Gniezdovo on the side track, the spur track, and 
whoever was in those cars was disposed of or finished, as you say? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Then they would take out those four empty cars and 
then later on bring in the four other cars that were still waiting at the 
original stop? 

Mr. Gorere.. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And so on and so on? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is that right? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes; and so on and so on. 

Mr. Donpero. How long did that continue? 

Mr. Goeret. Up to the 20th or 21st April. It may be he said that 
a small party of Poles may have been executed in Katyn after that 
date, but the main work had been done before April 25, 1940. 

Mr. Donpvrro. You were at Katyn? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. DonpEro. What was the color of the ground? 

Mr. Gorter. The color of the ground—it was sandy lime—very 
dry. The water was only 2 or 3 yards under the surface. 

Mr. Donpero. White sand or vellow sand? 

Mr. Gorre.. The sand was yellow—yellow sand; but there on the 
ground the sand was black from this. 
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Mr. Macurowiez. You have told the committee of your conver- 
sations with Kisielew and with Kriwozercew. 

Mr. Goere.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Are there any other conversations that you had 
with other witnesses there relative to this matter? 

Mr. Goeret. No; I was not interested in them. I was more in- 
terested in the graves themselves. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anything that you found in the graves 
themselves which vou want to tell this committee as having special 
significance? 

Mr. Gorret. In the graves, special significance—well, perhaps the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What can you tell us about newspapers found? 

Mr. Gorre.. They were dispersed—several newspapers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where were they? 

Mr. Gorrer. On the ground there you found at this time Polish 
money, zloties lying there and papers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What about these newspapers? 

Mr. Gorre.. They were Russian newspapers mostly. 

Mr. Macnrrowicz. What date? 

Mr. Gorret. Only dates before April 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of what vear? 

Mr. Goere.. Before 1940—April 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. All the newspapers that you saw there were 
dated not later than April 1940? 

Mr. Gorre. Not later. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was the condition of the uniforms? 

Mr. Gorere.. Very good. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What about the shoes? 

Mr. Gorre.. Very good—excellent—excellent condition; but the 
corpses were already decaying. Bohaterowicz, I could see his face. 
I knew him and that was he; but there were other people too. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You said also in your report that you found 
military officers’ belts; is that correct? 

Mr. Gorere.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And were they in good condition? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes, everything was in splendid condition. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And also the medals? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. All were in very good condition? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You recognized the bodies of people, I under- 
stand. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gorrset. Of one. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. That is General Bohaterowicz? 

Mr. Gorre.t. Yes—General Bohaterowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You recognized him? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes, because he has a mustache and sides, and then 
the form of his face. That was he. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he in a separate grave? 

Mr. Gorte.. No. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And what about the body of General Smora- 
winski: did you find his body? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes, I have seen it, but I could not recognize it. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. How did you know it was General Smora- 
winski’s body? 

Mr. Gorrev. Because they told me that there was a register of the 
body, that documents have been found on him. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the uniform? 

Mr. Gorre. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And the insignia? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes, and the insignia. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Based on what you found, did vou come to any 
conclusion as to when the executions took place? 

Mr. Goeret. Several years ago. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And who in your opinion was responsible for 
the executions? 

Mr. Gorret. The Russians. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is that the opinion of those who were with you 
also? 

Mr. Goeret. All—everyone. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Of everyone who was with vou? 

Mr. Gorre.. Of everyone, yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you sign a report for the Germans? 

Mr. Gorre.. For the Germans; no. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did they ask vou to? 

Mr. Gorret. No. I only made a report which has a form of an 
open letter. 

Mr. Donvero. Did the Germans allow you to go through these 
graves willingly, freely? 

Mr. Goeret. Everything. We could do there everything we 
wanted. 

Mr. Donnrro. They did not stop you? 

Mr. Gorre.t. No. We went to the second grave. The chairman of 
our group has a short speech to us in Polish language. and they went. 

Mr. Donprro. You said the newspapers were all Russian news- 
papers. Were there any Polish newspapers? 

Mr. Gorter. No. 

Mr. Donprero. They were only Russian? 

Mr. Gorrer. Only Russian, yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you have a copy of that report which you 
made? 

Mr. Gorrer. Not here, no. My report disappeared. 

Mr. Donvero. Your report disappeared? 

Mr. Gorere.. Yes. I will tell vou about it later. I made a report 
there, an open letter, ves. I had a very difficult thing to do to force 
the opinion and to force the Polish Red Cross to take the matter in 
its hands, but I could not believe that the truth is to be given only 
by Germans and I wanted that the Polish Red Cross take the matter 
in its hands. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And they did that, did they not? 

Mr. Gorrerv. No, not in the first moment. After my letter | 
forced them to it, and the second mission to Katyn was already 
from the Polish Red Cross organized by the Polish Red Cross. At 
that time—General Komorowski told it also already—the opinion of 
Warsaw was it has been done by Germans at Katyn; the whole of 
the people believed it was done by the Germans—they have done this, 


Mr. FLoop. You made an open report in Warsaw? 
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. Goer: Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. To whom did you give it? 

Mr. Gorre.. I sent it to General Roweski. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was he? 

Mr. Gorre.. He was the chief of the underground army there. 

Mr. Ftoop. General Roweski was the predecessor of General Bor? 

Mr. Gowre.. Yes. 

Mr. FLtoop. As commanding general of the home army in Warsaw? 

Mr. Gorre.. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a copy of that? 

Mr. Gorere.. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you got it in your possession? 

Mr. Gorret. No; it was burned with my house—all my personal 
documents. 

Mr. Fioop. Then we have no copy of your report, unless it is in the 
files of the home army? 

Mr. Gorrer. No. It can be in the German materials. 

Mr. Fioop. If we can find it in the German Wehrmacht records, 
that is where it should be? 

Mr. Gowre.. Yes; because the main purpose of it was that I 
requested the commission of the International Red Cross. That was 
my request there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anything further that you wish to add 
to your report, Mr. Goetel? 

Mr. Gorere.. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is it? 

Mr. Gorre.. There are several other things which I find important, 
that of Kriwozercew, the chief witness, and my record in Poland when 
the Bolsheviks came in. 

Mr. Macurowicz. We are going to get the Kriwozercew report 
later in the hearing. Is there anything further you want to add now? 

Mr. Gorrex. Yes. That is the record in Poland when the Bol- 
sheviks came into Poland in February 1945. I was not firstly re- 
quested by them, but in June 1945, they posted a notice that T am 
a man who is wanted by them. 

Mr. Donpero. Did they post a list? 

Mr. Gorre.t. No; only I. I was the number one man wanted by 
them. I was at that time in a cloister in Cracow. I sent word to 
the chief investigator of Katyn, Sawicki, and asked: ‘‘What is the 
matter, what do they want from me?’ He answered there, “Oh, 
we have nothing against Mr. Goetel, who is a famous writer, but if 
he signs a statement that he was kept by force at Katyn and that his 
main impression in Katyn was that the massacre was done by Ger- 
mans, Oh, we have nothing; he can live here and write books and 
so on.”’ I refused. 

Mr. Donpero. Was that in February of—— 

Mr. Gorre.. It was June, 1945. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is there anything further that you had to add, 
Mr. Goetel. 

Mr. Gogre.. Nothing more. 

Mr. Fioop. I might say that is a very interesting observation 
because of the fact that one of the members of the International 
Scientific Commission, the Bulgarian member, Markov, we have been 
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advised, has subsequently changed his story. It is interesting to 
have this kind of observation in that connection. 

Mr. Donpero. Perhaps Mr. Markov was subjected to the same 
pressure to which this gentleman was subjected. 

Mr. FLoop. You, of course, Mr. Goetel, have not been offered any 
payment by anyone, you have not been offered any promises to come 
here and testify, have you; you have not been made any promises of 
any kind to come here and testify? 

Mr. Gorren. No. 

Mr. FLtoop. And you appear here voluntarily? 

Mr. Gorret. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee appreciates the time that you have 
taken to come here and help us gather this testimony. We appreciate 
very much the fact that you have given us this very important 
testimony that you have presented. We thank you very much. 

We will now recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the special committee recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 18, 1952.) 
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Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tae Sevect CoMMITTEER ON THE Katyn Forest Massacre, 
London, England. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
111, Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens W. 1, Hon. Ray J. 
Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowiez, Dondero, and 
O’Konski. 

Also present: Roman Pucinski, investigator and interpreter. 

Chairman Mappren. The committee will come to order. 

I want the record to show that at this third day of our hearings in 
London, Congressman Flood, of Pennsylvania; Congressman Mach- 
rowicz, of Michigan; Congressman Dondero, of Michigan; and 
Congressman O’Konski, of Wisconsin, are present with the chairman. 


TESTIMONY OF ADAM SAWCZYNSKI, 20 PRINCES GATE S. W. 7, 
LONDON, ENGLAND (WITH THE AID OF INTERPRETER, ROMAN 
PUCINSKI) 


Chairman Mappren. Would you state your name, please? 

Mr. Sawezynskt. Sawezynski. 

Chairman Mappen. And your first name? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Adam. 

Chairman Mappen. What is vour address? 

Mr. Sawczynskr. 20 Princes Gate, London 8. W. 7. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Mr. Fioop. Let the record show that while the witness feels he 
understands the English language, nevertheless, he prefers to have 
the interpreter translate it, to be sure. 

Mr. Puctnskt. The witness mdicates that he understands the 
statement. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you raise your right hand now and be 
sworn? 

Do you swear, by God thetAlmighty, that you will, according to the 
best of your kaowledge, tell the pure truth,§the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; so help youfGod? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 
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Chairman Mappen. Proceed. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is your name, again? 

Mr. Sawzcynskt. Adam Sawezynski. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Where do you live? 

Mr. Sawezynsxt. In London; Princes Gate, London 8. W. 7. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. In 1939, were you a1 officer of the Polish Army? 

Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what rank? 

Mr. Sawezynskt. Colonel. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Were you taken prisoner by the Germans? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. In the summer of 1940, were you in a German 
prison camp? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowrez. Where? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Arnswalde. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. That is in Western Pomerania, in Germany; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. 

Mir. Macnrowicz. Who was the commander of that camp? 

Mr. Sawezynskr. The German Colonel Loebecke. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you speak German? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Fluently? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes; I speak it fluently. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And did you make an acquaintanceship with 
Colonel Loebecke? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did vou have frequent opportunity to have 
conversations with him? 

\ir. Sawezynski. I was commander of a prisoner battalion. Yes. 

\Ir. Macurowicz. At that time, were discussions being held regard- 
ing exchange of prisoners between Germany and Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you apply to be exchanged on the basis of 
that arrangement, to be exchanged to Soviet Russia? 

Mr. Sawezynski. No; I didn’t; but many of my colleagues had 
applied. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you have any conversations with Colonel 
Loebecke regarding this exchange? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes; I had a conversation with him about that. 

\ir. Macurowicz. Did you at any time in the course of your 
conversations with him have opportunity to discuss the fate of the 
Polish officers who were in Russian hands? 

Mr. Sawezynskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will vou tell us when that was? 

Mr. Sawezynskr. It was in June 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Could you give us the substance of that con- 
versation, insofar as it relates to the fate of the Polish officers in 
Soviet hands? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you tell us, in your own words, now? 

Mr. Sawezynskr. Colonel Loebecke asked me what is the matter 
that the Polish officers will be exchanged, will go into Russia. 
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(The witness made a statement in his native tongue.) 

Mr. Pucinsxt. The witness indicates, Mr. Flood, that he would 
prefer to testify in Polish, that it is easier for him to express himself 
that way. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Go ahead in Polish, and the interpreter will give 
us the substance of the testimony. 

(Through interpreter:) 

Mr. Sawezynsxi. The German colonel had asked me why the 
Polish officers were agreeing and were desirous of taking advantage of 
the agreement for the exchange of prisoners between the Germans and 
the Russians, and he asked me why the Poles wanted to transfer to 
Russia. 

Mr. Macurowicz. By the way, that agreement never did go into 
effect, did it? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Oh, yes. The agreement was being executed, but 
it was only a one-sided execution of the agreement. Transports of 
prisoners were arriving from Russia into Germany, and even some 
transports arrived at the camp in which I was interned. These 
transports, however, consisted only and exclusively of soldiers, en- 
listed men. 

Mr. Macurowicz. No officers? 

Mr. Sawezynskr. Private soldiers; no officers. Some officers did 
come in disguise. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you mean they pretended to be privates? 

Mr. Sawezynskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Will you give us the rest of your conversation? 

Mr. Sawezynskit. When the German colonel asked me why our 
men were willing to go to Russia, I explained to him that Russia at 
that time was not in formal stage of war with the West and that for 
other reasons, on conditions prevailing in the camp, the Polish soldiers 
felt that they could go to Russia and become more active in the war 
effort. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, is it not also true that Russia was not at 
war with Poland, either, at the time? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Many in the camp considered that Russia and 
Poland were at war. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not blame them for that, under the circumstances. 
But I mean that, technically and actually, there was no state of war 
between Soviet Russia and the Republie of Poland. 

Mr. Sawezynski. That is correct; but, actually, it was considered 
that there had been a war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. All right, will you continue now with your 
conversation with Colonel Loebecke? 

Mr. Sawezynski. We discussed this matter for a considerable 
length of time with the colonel, but the thing that I recall most 
vividly is the ending of that conversation. At the end of our con- 
versation, the colonel asked me, “Don’t you know what they are doing 
with you?’’—meaning “‘your soldiers.” 

I replied that, ““We know Russia very well,’’ and I assured him 
that, ‘‘We are well aware of the fact that before our conditions can 
be improved, they could conceivably become much worse.” 

He leaned toward me then and told me in German, “Why, they 
are murdering your people; they are murdering you.”’ 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was that the end of the conversation? 
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Mr. Sawczynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he indicate to you how he had received 
such information? 

Mr. Sawezynski. No. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Do you know Lt. Alfons Koehler? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. 

Mr. Macrrowicz. Who was he? 

Mr. Sawezynski. At one time he was my aide. He was a Polish 
officer who was my aide at one time. Later, however, he was released 
from the Army and he worked as a civilian in the intelligence unit. 

Mr. Donpero. Of what government? 

Mr. Sawcezynskr. Of the Polish Government. His activities were 
directed against Russia. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he also in this prison camp at Arnswalde in 
1940? 

Mr. Sawezynski. From the beginning, he was not. At first he had 
been interned in Lithuania. 

Me. Macurowicz. Did he, in July 1940, come to this camp? 

Mr. Sawezynski. Yes. He arrived in July of 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you have any conversation with him? Did 
you receive any information from him which would have any relation 
to the lost Polish officers in Russia? 

Mr. Sawezynskt. Yes. I talked to him shortly after his arrival at 
the camp, and our conversation eventually led to a discussion of our 
mutual friends who had been interned in Russia. He told me at that 
time the method he used to escape or be transferred from Lithuania 
to Germany. He said that he had reported to superiors in Lithuania 
and explained that he wanted to be transferred to Germany because 
the Russians were taking over Lithuania; the Russians were taking 
over prison camps in Lithuania. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he have any conversations with any Lith- 
uanian authorities at that time relative to the Polish officers lost in 
Russia? 

Mr. Sawezynskr. When he was granted permission for the transfer, 
he reported to the Lithuanian authorities and he had carried on several 
conversations with officers of the Lithuanian Intelligence Department. 

In these conversations, a Lithuanian officer discussing the Polish 
officers in Kozielsk, said, ‘‘Why, those in the camp at Kozielsk had 
been murdered.’’ Koehler refused to believe this and said, ‘It is 
impossible, because there were several thousand people there.’”” The 
Lithuanian officer replied, “‘ Whether this is true, or not, I don’t know; 
but that is the information that we have.” 

My discussion or conversation with Koehler was in July of 1940. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Was that the end of your conversation with 
Koehler? 

Mr. Sawezynsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is all. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 

Mr. Donpero. That is all. 

Chairman Mappen. You have not been promised any pay or 
recompense for coming here to testify today, have you? 

Mr. Sawezynsk1. No. 

Chairman MappEen. We wish to thank you for coming here today 
to testify. 
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TESTIMONY OF JERZY LEWSZECKI, 2 QUEENSBOROUGH TERRACE 
W. 2, LONDON, ENGLAND (THROUGH INTERPRETER ROMAN 
PUCINSKI) 


Chairman Mappsjn. Just state your name to the reporter, and 
spell it. 

Mr. Lewszecxr. The name is Jerzy Lewszecki. The address is 
2 Queensborough Terrace W. 2, London. 

Mr. Pvuctnsxt. The witness indicates that he prefers to testify in 
Polish, that he understands and can express himself better that way. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Lewszecki, before you make a statement, 
it is our wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of action 
in the courts by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a 
result of your testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite 
clear that the Government of the United States and the House of 
Representatives do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with 
respect to libel or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of 
the testimony. 

For the record, the interpreter will repeat this statement in Polish. 

(The interpreter made a statement in Polish.) 

Mr. Puctnskt. The witness indicates that the statement is clear 
to him. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you raise your right hand and be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, according to 
your best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; so help you God? 

Mr. Lewszecxi. I do. 

Mr. Macnrrowicz. What is your name? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. Jerzy Lewszecki. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Where do you live? 

Mr. Lewszecki. In London. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In 1939, were you an officer of the Polish Army? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. Yes; Regular Army. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what rank? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. Rank of first lieutenant. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Were you taken prisoner by the Germans? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. To what camp were you taken? 

Mr. Lewszecxtr. In Lubeck. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Were you there in 1940? 

Mr. Lewszecxt. In 1942. 

Mr. Macurowicz. While in that camp, did you have occasion to 
meet any Russian officers? 

Mr. Lewszecktr. Yes. During the spring of 1942, the older son of 
Stalin was brought to this camp. There was some mystery about his 
arrival prior to his arrival; but as soon as he arrived at the camp, 
everybody in the camp knew about it. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What was his first name? 

Mr. Lewszeckxt. Jacob. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a moment. May I interrupt there? What last 
name was he using? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. Jacob Dzhugashvili. 

Mr. F.oop. Do you know whether or not, or have you heard that 
that is the correct name of Stalin? 
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Mr. Lewszecxr. He told me himself. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And it is a matter of general knowledge, is it 
not, that Stalin is the accepted name but his actual name was the 
one you just mentioned? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. That is correct. Stalin is the literal translation 
of the name Dzhugashvili from Georgian into Russian, 

Mr. Macnurowicz. How was he brought in there; as a prisoner of 
war, or what? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. He was brought there as a prisoner of war. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he an officer of the Russian Army? 

Mr. Lewszecki. He was a senior lieutenant, or oberleutnant. It 
is not quite correct because they have actually three ranks of lieutenant 
in the Russian Army. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were there other Russian officers in this camp? 

Mr. Lewszecki. No; there were no other Russian officers in this 
camp. There were some Belgian officers there and there was also a 
Belgian general. The Chief of Staff of the Belgian Army was there. 
¥ Mr. Macurowicz. Were there any special quarters prepared for 

im? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. Yes. The other generals and staff officers of the 
other armies had separate quarters, and Stalin himself had a separate 
room, and there was a window in the room and there was a guard 
constantly at this window. 

Mr. Macurowicz. A special guard assigned to Stalin alone, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Lewszecxr. Yes. And there was a book there that whoever 
visited Stalin had to register. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you get to become acquainted with Jacob 
Stalin? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you speak Russian? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. Yes, | do. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you speak it fluently? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. Very well. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would you tell us how you became acquainted 
with him, in view of this guard being there, and what conversations, 
if any, you had with him regarding the fate of the Polish officers who 
were in Russian hands? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. When he first arrived, he was very weak and 
undernourished. We were giving him packages and we tried to restore 
him back to health through nourishment. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was that permitted, in view of the guard? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. At first the Germans did not permit us, but we 
had our own methods of getting the food to him, and we used to give 
American cigarettes to the guard over there and he became coopera- 
tive. That was the best currency at the time, the American cigarettes. 

Mr. Macurowtrcz. And as a result of this exchange of food and 
cigarettes, did you become acquainted with Stalin? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. The Germans were very easily bought over in 
those days. Undoubtedly, that did contribute considerably to the 
friendship that we established. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Tell us how this conversation with young 
Stalin was brought about and what he told you. 
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Mr. Lewszeckr. I asked him who he was, and he told me that he 
was Jacol} Dzugasvilli, who was the oldest son of Stalin, by his first 
marriage. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now tell us what he told you regarding the 
Polish officers in any of these three camps—Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and 
Ostashkov. 

Mr. Lewszercxt. He did not name any of those three camps in 
particular, but we did receive letters. These letters were from our 
families and from our friends to our camp, and they were about our 
friends who were being held prisoner in Russia. In one of the letters 
I received there was a notation: ‘‘As to my friend Victor Kaczynski, 
I will not see him again.”’ This was a letter that was written to me 
from Poland. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you discuss this letter and other similar 
letters with Stalin? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. Yes, I took these letters to him in order to trans- 
late them to him in Russian. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he make any comment about them? 

Mr. Lewszexckt. His first reaction was one of shock. Then later 
he recalled that he had heard that there was a prison camp with 
Polish officers in the Smolensk region, and that there had been an 
uprising there, and that this uprising had been suppressed. He had 
heard that there was shooting there, and that there were some victims 
who fell dead. He terminated that part of our conversation and 
changed to another subject. A few days later, I began pressing him 
again on this particular subject. When we talked about the collec- 
tivization of the Ukraine, he told me that during that process there 
were about 3 million of our people 

Mr. Macurowicz. By “our people,”’ you mean Russians? 

Mr. Lewszecki. I mean his, Stalin’s people, the Russians, were 
murdered, about 3 million, “‘so,”’ he said, ‘‘why are you surprised that 
your people should be murdered also?”’ 

Mr. FLoop. Well, actually he means Ukrainians, not Russians. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. He was speaking of the 3 million victims as being 
Ukrainians, but he did not make a particular distinction between the 
Ukrainians and the Russians. 

Mr. Foon. No, but I did. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now will you continue the conversation regard- 
ing these Polish officers? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. The letters continued coming, and I told Stalin 
that there is something wrong. I said: “Something is not in order 
over there,’ and he said: ‘Yes, that’s right.’”’ He said: “Why, those 
were the intelligentsia, the most dangerous element to us, and * had 
to be eliminated.’”’ He told me exactly (and this I remember very 
well) that this is an element which is not very easily converted, be- 
cause the younger people were capable of being converted, of edu- 
cating; but he assured me that the murders must have been com- 
mitted with a humanitarian method, unlike the brutal tactics of the 
Germans. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he say anything further on that subject? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. No; he just said in Russian that they had to be 
destroyed, that they had to be removed. 
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Mr. Fioop. As I understand the witness, as he understood Stalin’s 
cov versation, that it was necessary for the Russians for various reasons 
to dispose of these Polish officers; is that correct? 

Mr. Lewszecktr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. But it was a nice clean human murder rather than a 
messy job; is that the understanding? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. Yes; that is correct; Stalin tried to point out that 
it was not done with the same method that the Germans used to 
destroy the people. My impression, on the basis of these conversa- 
tions with him, was that he did not realize, did not take cognizance 
of the fact, that these murders could have been something deplorable ; 
he considered that it was a national and government necessity. 

Mr. Donpero. Where did you have these talks with Stalin—in his 
room, or out in the prison camp? 

Mr. Lewszecktr. In his room. I spent most of my time in his room. 

Mr. Donprro. Were there any other people present? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. Normally he was hesitant to converse when others 
were present, but on several occasions there were others present. 

Mr. Donpgro. Did you inform Stalin that vou were a Polish 
prisoner of war? . 

Mr. Lewszeckt. Yes; of course; I was in the Polish uniform, and 
he knew that. As a matter of fact, 1 told him that I belonged to 
Pilsudski’s legion, and I was an open foe of the Russians. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. And he understood that? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. Yes; he understood that. 

Mr. Donvrro. Was he friendly or did he appear to be angry toward 
them? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. Generally he behaved very well, but on many 
subjects we disagreed, and our conversations would end abruptly. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That’s all. 

Mr. FLoop. You had the impression, did you, that Stalin, in all of 
these conversations about the disposition or the killing of these 
Polish officers, gave the impression of no sense of immorality or 
injustice or inhumanity, but that it was an administrative and 
political necessity for the Russians to so act? 

Mr. Lewszeckt. I frequently called his attention to the fact that 
these murders were not humanitarian, but he merely told me that 
they were a government necessity. The problem of humanity or 
humanitarianism did not at all interest him; this did not enter into 
his thinking at all. 

Mr. FLoop. Then as I understand it, Stalin gave evidence of a state 
of mind which could be described as unmoral, amoral, rather than 
immoral? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. The question of morality or immorality never 
entered into his mind; he thought that it was a necessity of the state, 
and that was it. 

Chairman Mappen. Is that all? Any further questions? Mr. 
Lewszecki, has anybody promised you any pay or recompense or 
emoluments for coming here today to testify? 

Mr. Lewszeckr. Absolutely none. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for vour testimony here 
this morning. 
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TESTIMONY OF JOSEF GARLINSKI, NO. 104 HOLLAND ROAD, 
LONDON W. 14, ENGLAND 


Chairman Mappen. Just state your name to the reporter, and the 
correct spelling of it. 

Mr. Garutnski. Josef Garlinski. 

Chairman Mappen. And your address? 

Mr. Garurnskrt. My present address is No. 104 Holland Road, 
London W. 14, England. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury as a result of your 
testimony. At the same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as the result of your testimony. 
You understand that? 

Mr. Garurnski. Yes; certainly. 

Chairman Mappen. Now raise your hand and be sworn. You 
swear by God Almighty, that vou will, according to the best of your 
knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Garurnsk1. I do. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Your name is Josef Garlinski? 

Mr. Garuinski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you are a resident of London? 

Mr. Garuinski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you previously an officer of the main 
command of the Polish National Army? 

Mr. Garutnskr. Yes, I was an officer of the Reserve. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And in 1943 were you arrested by the Gestapo 
in Warsaw? 

Mr. Garuryskr. Yes; on April 20, 1943. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And where were you taken to? 

Mr. Garunskt. First they sent me to the prison camp Pawiak; it 
was in Warsaw, inside the Warsaw ghetto. As you know, the Germans 
organized a ghetto for Jews, and it was inside there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you later taken to the concentration camp 
in Wittenberg, Germany? 

Mr. Garurnskr. First I was sent to Oswiecim (Auschwitz). 

Mr. Macurowicz. Eventually did you get to Wittenberg? 

Mr. Garurnski. Wittenberg was the third one. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In the spring and summer of 1944, were you in 
Wittenberg? 

Mr. Garuinsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In the concentration camp there? 

Mr. Garurnski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And while you were in that camp, did you meet 
any Russian soldiers? 

Mr. Garunskr. Yes. It was a small camp; about 400 people 
altogether, but a branch of the big camp, and we worked in a factory 
there; we were sent there to work in this factory. There were about 
400 people in there, the majority of them Russians, so I met there a 
large number of Russians, all types of Russians. 
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Mr. Macsrowrez. While in that camp, did you meet any soldiers 
or officers of the Russian army who were not Russians? 

Mr. Garurnskr. Yes; definitely. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Are there any you particularly remember? 

Mr. Garuinskr. When you say Russians, they were not all born 
Russians, but they were all the citizens of Soviet Russia, and they 
were all soldiers or officers of the Russian forces. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you meet any of Greek origin? 

Mr. Garurnski. Yes, I remember one of them; his Christian name 
was Aleksiej, but unfortuntely I do not remember his surname. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did it sound like Geergopopolos? 

Mr. Garurnskt. Yes, it was a typical Greek name, but I just do 
not remember. 

Mr. Macurowicz, About how old was this man? 

Mr. Garuinsk1. I think he was about 30 at that time. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he a rather intelligent person? 

Mr. Garurnskt. Yes; he was definitely an educated man. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did you become well acquainted with him? 

Mr. Garurnskr. Yes. We were not friends, of course, but his 
Russian language was very good, and he wanted to improve my 
Russian, because I speak Russian, and it was a very good chance to 
have good Russian conversation. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Was he a former officer of the Red army? 

Mr. Garurnskt. I think so; he did not say this, but I think he was 
definitely. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now did you discuss with him Russia and the 
life in Russia? 

Mr. Garuinskt. Yes. We discussed this very carefully, of course, 
because a concentration camp is not the best place to discuss things. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did he ever tell you that he was in or around 
Charkow? 

Mr. Garutnskt. Yes. He told me he was born there and lived 
there for several years, as far as I know, although he is of Greek 
origin, but he was born in Russia. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now did he tell you whether or not he was in or 
around Charkow in the spring of 1940? 

Mr. Garurinskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Can you tell us what he told you about that? 

Mr. Garurnskr. Well, when we have spoken about the life in 
Russia and everything, once he told me that in the spring of 1940, 
1 year before the Russo-German war started, he had seen there some 
work which the Bolsheviks started there. It was not in Charkow, but 
near Charkow. Firstly, they started to build a big wall—I do not 
remember this word in English—not from bricks, but from wood. 

Mr. Macurowicz. A sort of fence? 

Mr. Garutnski. Yes, a fence to protect something from the view 
of the public. 

Mr. Macurowicz. A sort of tall fence? 

Mr. Garurnski. Yes; and the people were told that they must not 
be interested in this, that they must not go near to this fence and 
see what is on the other side. This was nothing special in Russia 
because it happened very often after some work of this type, so he 
did not know at that time what happened there behind this wall. 
But later, when the Germans came to this part of Russia, after the 
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beginning of the war in 1941, the Germans discovered that there are 
some people killed there, and the bodies of these people were there in 
the mass like in Katyn, like the same type. 

Mr. Macurowticz. Did Aleksiej draw you a map or plan? 

Mr. Garurnskr. Yes; he presented me with a plan on a piece of 
paper. I do not remember this plan, but it showed how this was 
made; and the people from Charkow and from suburbs of Charkow 
and the neighboring villages came in because the Germans, of course, 
organized big propaganda about this, that the Bolsheviks killed people 
there; and the Russian people who lived in Charkow and the suburbs 
of Charkow and the small villages there found their relations there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You mean, among the bodies that were re- 
covered? 

Mr. Garurnski. Yes; they found their relations. I must tell you 
that Aleksiej did not mention to me that Poles were found there; he 
did not tell me that. I did not ask him more about this because it 
was very dangerous in a concentration camp to speak about such a 
rather difficult political subject; but as I knew already about Katyn, 
and all this business—because you will remember the Germans 
arrested me in April 1943 : 

Chairman Mappen. What day? 

Mr. Garurnskr. It was April 20, 1943—and I have known already 
from the German press that the Katyn grave was discovered. As 
far as I remember, I think they started to print articles about this in 
January 1943—at the beginning of 1943—so before they arrested me, 
I have known this already. 

Well, Aleksiej said to me about this Charkow. Well, it was rather 
something very interesting for me also from this point of view, that 
my father was taken prisoner of war by the Russians and was sent 
to Starobielsk. Starobielsk was the nearest camp to Charkow. So 
it was that this information from this Aleksie} was very important 
also from my personal point of view, as my father was prisoner of 
war in Starobielsk, and I did not find his name among those named 
by the Germans when they discovered Katyn. They started to 
print the names of Polish officers found there, in the German press 
published in Poland at that time. I did not find the name of my 
father there. So when Aleksiej said that they discovered something 
almost the same near Charkow, it was quite possible that my father 
was found there. So it was very important information from my 
personal point of view—not only from the Polish point of view. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you find out anything further from Aleksiej 
regarding who was in these graves? 

Mr. Garurnskt. Well, he said that in his opinion they killed these 
people of Russian nationality who were against the Government and 
against what they wanted to do for the near future, because every- 
body was sure in Russia at that time that the war against Germany 
will start in the near future; and it happened 1 year ‘ater. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now one other question: Did Ale ‘ksiej tell you 
how many bodies were found in those graves at Charkow? 

Mr. Garurnskr. Well, as far as I remember, he said thousands, 
but it is difficult for me to say now. 

Mr. FLoop. Now here is one thing we are trying to presume: as 
you know or have heard, we seem to have accounted for the missing 

olish officers from the camp at Kozielsk. 
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Mr. Garuinskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Because of the names that have been listed from the 
graves at Katyn; but nobody seems to be able to account for the 
missing officers from Starobielsk and Ostoshkov. 

Mr. Garurnski. No. 

Mr. Fioop. It has been suggested, and we are trying to develop 
the theory, that the Russians may have had execution camps or execu- 
tion spots set up for various districts or geographic areas. Do you 
understand? 

Mr. Garurnskr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is why your testimony is important, because it 
indicates that possibility. Now, I want to emphasize that vour 
friend did not mention Polish officers, did he, at that time? 

Mr. Garurnskt. No: he did not. 

Mr. FLoop. He mentioned thousands of bodies—ves or no? 

Mr. Garurnski. Yes; thousands of bodies. 

Mr. Fioop. Did he indicate that his information was that there 
were executions taking place in the Kharkov area at this spot you 
are talking about in 1939 and 1940? 

Mr. Garuinsk1. 1940. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There is one other question there I want to 
bring up: You were released in 1945 and came to England; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Garurnsxr. Yes; I was released by American forces, the 
American Army, in May 1945, and came here in November 1945. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Did you at that time, when you came to England 
in May 1945, relate the very same story as you are now telling this 
committee? 

Mr. Garunskr. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. To the Polish Government in exile? 

Mr. Garutrnski. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that this matter which you have told us today 
has been related by you in exactly the same text in November 1945? 

Mr. Garuinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Immediately upon your arrival? 

Mr. Garurnskt. Not in November 1945-—a bit later. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When? 

Mr. Garurnskxt. It is difficult to say. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Shortly after November? 

Mr. Garurnskt. Even later. I think it was 1946 or 1947. 

Mr. F.Loop. By the way, did you ever hear, then or later, of an 
German announcements or reports or propaganda having to do with 
executions in the Kharkov area? 

Mr. Garurnskt. Not German propaganda; no. 

Mr. Donprro. Where were you from 1943 until 1945, when you 
were released and came to England? 

Mr. Garurnskti. From 1943 to 1945 I spent this time in the German 
concentration camps. 

Mr. Donpero. That is what I want to know; that is all. 

Mr. Garuinskt. Yes; there were other camps. You may be inter- 
ested, if you would like to hear this: Just before the war, in 1938, my 
father was married again, the second time; because my parents were 
separated—you know—divorced, when I was still a small child. He 
married a young girl. She is only, I think, 2 years older than my wife. 
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And we were friends. My father was mobilized in 1939 as a major of 
reserve. He was still not too old—only 49 or 48; and he disappeared 
during the war. We did not know what had happened to him. At 
this tume we stayed in Warsaw—lI with my wife, and we were friendly 
with his second wife. It was the beginning of 1940, as far as I remem- 
ber. My wife is here. My wife is Irish—not Polish. She may be a 
good witness for you. She spent all the war in Poland. And sud- 
denly the second wife of my father got a post card from my father 
from Starobielsk. It was the first information about him, where he is. 
It was one post card. | remember that she got another one also in 
January or February of 1940; and later the last news from him was a 
telegram sent through Moscow and Berlin for her. Her Christian 
name is Maria. This may be important for the date. [The witness 
looked at a diary.| It is the 25th March. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What year? 

Mr. Garurnski. 1940. She got this telegram from him, with 
wishes. You know, it is the Polish custom: we always remember the 
name—the Christian name—not the birthday. Her Christian name 
is Maria and Mary is March 25. 

Mr. FLoop. By the name day? You mean the saint’s day, do 
you not? 

Mr. Garurnski. The saint’s day, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. It is the Polish custom to send greetings on your name 
day or saint’s day? 

Mr. Garuinski. Yes, that is it. 

Mr. FLoop. Rather than on the natal day or birthday? 

Mr. Garuinski. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Fioop. Her name is Maria; her saint’s day is St. Mary’s day. 
The husband from the camp at Starobielsk sent her a telegram saying 
“Happy Birthday’’? 

Mr. Garuinski. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Or “Happy Saint’s Day’’? 

Mr. Garurnski. Yes. That is through Moscow and Berlin; it 
was the way of this telegram. It was March 25, 1940. It was the 
last news from him. Later, nothing. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any further questions? Has any- 
body promised you any pay or recompense for coming here to testify? 

Mr. Garurnski. No, no. 

Chairman Mappen. We want to thank you for your testimony here 
today. It is very valuable testimony. Thank you. 

Mr. Garuinski. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pucinsx1. This is the wife of the last witness. 

Chairman Mappen. State your name and address. 

Mrs. Garurnski. Eileen Frances Garlinska, 104 Holland Road, 
London, W. 14. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you make your statement, it is our 
wish that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in 
the courts if anyone considered he had suffered an injury by reason 
of your testimony. At the same time | wish to make it quite clear 
that the Government of the United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives do not assume any responsibility on your behalf with 
respect to libel or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of 
your testimony. You understand that? 

Mrs. GaruinsKa. | understand that. 
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Chairman \l[AppEN. Now will you raise your hand and be sworn. 
Do you swear by God the Almighty that you will, according to the 
best of your knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help vou God? 

Mrs. Garurnska. I do. 

Chairman Mappen. What was your name before you were married? 

Mrs. Garuinska. Short. 

Chairman Mappen. Where were you born? 

Mrs. GaruinskKa. Liverpool. 

Chairman Mappen. How long were you in England before you 
met your present husband? 

Mrs. GarurnsKa. I was in England until 1935. I went out to 
Poland in 1935. I met him in 1936 and we were married in 1939. 

Mr. Fioop. The last witness who has just testified is your husband? 

Mrs. Garuinska. He is my husband; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you hear his testimony? 

Mrs. GARLINSKA. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You heard everything he said this morning? 

Mrs. GARLINSKA. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You heard him say that you and he were living together 
as husband and wife in Warsaw; is that correct? 

Mrs. GARLINSKA. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And at that time your father-in-law’s second wife 
was also living in Warsaw? 

Mrs. GarurnsKa. Yes; for a time we lived in the same house as 
she did. 

Mr. F.Loop. The three of you lived together? 

Mrs. Gariinska. Yes; with her mother too. 

Mr. FLoop. You heard your husband say she had received on 
different occasions two cards from her husband at Starobielsk? 

Mrs. Garuinska. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you aware of that fact? 

Mrs. GARLINSKA. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see the cards? 

Mrs. Garurnska. I did. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you corroborate the testimony given by your 
husband? 

Mrs. Garurnska. I can. 

Mr. Fioop. As true and correct? 

Mrs. Garuinska. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of your own knowledge? 

Mrs. Garurnska. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you recall of your own memory the date of the 
last card that the wife received from her husband? 

Mrs. Garuinska. The last was a telegram. In fact, I remember 
the date chiefly—I remember that this had come for her Name's 
Day or Saint’s Day on March 25, 1940. We saw it. She always 
showed us the correspondence she had from him. I know that she 
tried frequently to get news. I was in contact with her until 1945 
personally and I still write to her. We were always very good friends. 

Mr. Fioop. Your nationality is not Polish? 

Mrs. Garurnska. No; I am Anglo-Irish—more Irish. 

Mr. Fioop. Anglo-Irish? 

Mrs. Gartinska. Yes, but more Irish than Anglo. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is all; thank you. 

Chairman Mappen. Nobody has made any promise to you to pay 
you any emoluments for coming here to testify? 

Mrs. Garuinska. No. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for your testimony. 

Mrs. Garurnska. Thank you. 

Chairman Mappen. Will you state your name and address? 

Mr. a aan Janus Prawdzic Szlaski, of 22 Buer Road, London, 

S. W. € 

Chairman Mapprn. Before you make your statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you would run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considered he had suffered injury. At the same time 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any respon- 
sibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as the result of your testimony. You understand 
that? 

Mr. Puctnskt. This witness has indicated that he wants to testify 
in Polish. 

Chairman Mappen. Yes. Will you interpret that. (The admoni- 
tion was interpreted to the witness.) 

Mr. Pucrnsxkr. The witness has indicated that he understands the 
statement and the admonition. 

Chairman Mappen. Now, if you will be sworn. Do you solemnly 
swear by God the Almighty that you will, according to your best 
knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God. 


TESTIMONY OF JANUS PRAWDZIC SZLASKI, OF 22 BUER ROAD, 
LONDON, S. W. 6. 


Mr. O’Konskr. The witness has given his name and address for the 
record. Will you ask the witness where he was and what his capacity 
was in the year 1944? 

Mr. Szuaskr. I was the commanding officer of an underground 
army, district Nowogrodek. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Ask him if that was what is commonly known in 
America as the Polish Home Underground Army that participated in 
the Warsaw uprising at the instigation of the Allies during the months 
of August and September of 1944? 

Mr. Szuasxr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskr. That is correct? Ask him if it is not true that 
that home army was made up of the greatest patriots and the so called 
intelligentsia of what was left of Poland and particularly Warsaw, 
at that time? 

* Mr. Puctnskr. The witness said that in his particular battalion 40 
percent of those in the underground unit that he commanded were 
White Russians. 

Mr. O’Konsktr. Ask him what he knows about any Russian order 
or any Russian attempt to liquidate any leadership or any intelli- 
gentsia in Poland? 

Mr. Szuaskr. I had several opportunities to observe these tactics. 
When the Russian Armies were virtually destroyed by the Germans 
in 1941 many of the Russian Officers v7 NKVD officers transferred 
their allegiance and worked with the German Gestapo, and these 
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officers, especially in this district of Nowogrodek, began then an 
intensive campaign of collecting the intelligentsia of that area and 
surrendering it to the Germans. As soon as we discovered this in the 
Polish underground, we began intense efforts at destroying this 
procedure of these Russian NK VD officers selecting the intelligentsia 
and transferring it to the Germans. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Why did they transfer these intelligentsia to the 
Germans? : 

Mr. Sziasxr. They wanted to eliminate all of the pro-Polish ele- 
ments in that particular region. After we had succeeded in destroying 
the intelligence union of the NKDV officers working with the Germans, 
then those who survived began efforts and contacted us with an 
effort to try and work with our units against the Germans. We had 
several conversations with their leaders and we did reach an agreement 
and we did work together and we did manage to destroy many of the 
installations in various German towns. ‘During this period of co- 
operation with the remainder of the Russian NKVD with which we 
were working, we had several conversations to work out various 
details of points that came up and questions that came up. On the 
December 1, 1943, the Russians invited some of our officers for a 
series of discussions. After inviting us, and we told them to come to 
one of our underground meeting places, when the Russians got there, 
they attacked us by surprise. They had succeeded in this attack in 
killing some of our people and capturing others of our people, whom 
they had taken back to Russia. 

Mr. O’Kownsktr. In other words, the Russians asked for a meeting 
with the leaders of the underground home army? 

Mr. Szuaskr. Yes. 

Mr. O’Konskt. And then, when they set the time and place of 
the meeting, the Russians came, and, instead of meeting with them, 
arrested them and killed some of them; is that correct? 

Mr. Szuaskr. Yes. Thoseof our people who were away on patrol duty 
managed to escape this ambush, and then we started a bitter war 
with the Russian Partisans. They frequently attacked our villages 
and our meeting places. 

Mr. O’Kownskr. That is, the Russians attacked? 

Mr. Sztasxr. The Russians, and they murdered many of our 
people, and during one of these battles a Russian Army Staff officer 
was killed. One of our officers who searched the body of this dead 
staff officer came across a package of papers. This officer is now in the 
United States. 

Mr. O’Konsxr. What is his name and address, if he knows? 

Mr. Szitasxr. His name is Josef Niedzwiecki. He lives in Buffalo, 
and I will have to give you his exact address a little later. Among 
the papers that were found on this dead staff officer was an order in the 
Russian language issued by the commanding officer of the Partisan’ 
Russians named Ponomarynko, who until recently was President of 
White Russia and is now a member of the Russian Politburo. 

Mr. O’Konskt. In other words, it was a very high ranking Russian 
officer? 

Mr. Szuaskr. Yes. The order stated that as of the December 1, 
1943, all efforts should be made to destroy these Polish underground 
battalions and to particularly select the officers and noncommissioned 
officers. 
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Mr. O’Konsxi. Ask him if he has a complete copy of that order in 
his possession. 

Mr. Szuaskt. I have a copy of that order here which has been 
translated onto the Polish language. The original of this order I have 
in Poland. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me see the document. [Document handed to Mr. 
Flood.] Show this document handed to me by the witness to the 
stenographer and have it marked as exhibit 31. As I understand it, 
exhibit 31, this document now marked for identification, is a copy of 
the order you have just described found upon the body of this Russian 
officer. Is that correct? 

Mr. Szuaskti. Yes. 

(The order referred to was marked as “Exhibit 31” and is shown 
below). 
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(English translation of the above exhibit appears on the following 
page under remarks of Mr. Machrowicz. ) 

Mr. Fioop. You have the original document in your possession, 
but it is in Poland in safekeeping; is that correct? 

Mr. Szuaskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. I now show you exhibit No. 31 and ask you, after you 
examine that, to state whether or not that is an exact copy of the 
original document taken from the Russian officer’s body which you 
say isin Poland. Will you examine it and say? 

Mr. Szuaskt. It is an exact copy. 

Mr. O’Konsk1. Ask the witness if, in his observation, particularly 
during the Warsaw uprising before and after, he feels that that order 
was actually being carried out by the Russians. 

Mr. Sziasxr. Yes. I saw it being executed. 

Mr. Fioop. I have just examined the document to which we 
referred, exhibit No. 31, and I notice that you also have a Polish 
translation of exhibit 31. I understand that the original order, of 
course, found on the dead Russian officer‘s body was in Russian 
and this is an exact translation, as I understand it, of the Russian 
order. Is that correct? 

Mr. Szuaskti. Yes, it is correct. 

Mr. O’Konskr. Ask him if the refusal of the Russians to come to the 
aid of Poland during the Warsaw uprising was part of the pattern of 
getting the leadership of Poland liquidated. 

Mr. Szuaski. Yes, it was; but I, however, did not participate in 
the Warsaw uprising. I was in Russian-occupied territory of Poland. 

Mr. O’Konski. When the Russians moved forward and they kept 
on taking over more and more of the Polish territory and Polish people, 
what was the policy of the Russians concerning anybody who worked 
in a Polish underground or who was left as a possible leader of Poland? 
What happened to them? 

Mr. Szuaski. They arrested them and removed them to Russia. 

Mr. O’Konskx1. In other words, ask him if it was not a general 
policy on the part of the Russians to destroy every segment of any 
possible Polish resistance of any nature. 

Mr. Sztaski. Yes, that was their policy. I worked together with 
these people and we had participated in the attack on Wilno. When 
the Polish Army attacked Wilno we were supportetd by the Russians 
and we subsequently guarded the flank of the Russian units. I was 
then removed from my present post and transferred to another 
assignment to form Polish units near Wilno. 

Mr. O’Konskt. Ask him if he sees any similarity in the Russian 
actions during his experience under the Russians in that territory, if 
he sees any similarity in the Russian order to eliminate and liquidate 
all possible oppositions, if he sees any similarity between that and the 
mass murders at Katyn. 

Mr. Szuaskt. I see no difference between the two. 

Mr. O’Konskx1. In other words, it was a part of an over-all picture 
to wipe out the Polish leadership, the Polish intelligentsia and any 
possible Polish resistance? 

Mr. Szuaskr. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Donpsro. Did you personally see that order which you found 
on the body of this dead Russian officer actually carried out against 
any of your people? 
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Mr. Sztasxr. Yes. I was a prisoner of the Russians in 1941 in a 
Russian prison, and they had me scheduled for an execution. 

Mr. Fioop. Exhibit No. 31 is very short. It is in Polish; and, for 
the information of the committee, I would suggest that it be read in 
English, so that we can hear exactly what that order from the Russian 
officer’s body actually said. 

Mr. Macurowicz. If the chairman wishes, I will give my trans- 
lation of it. It is very short. 

Chairman Mappen. Proceed. 

Mr. Macurowricz. On the very top the words are contained: 

Strictly secret. Copy No. 7. An earlier publication is subject to penalty: 
Military order to the commandants of the Partisan detachments of the Stalin 
Brigade, dated November 30, 1943, 15 o’clock. In execution of the order of the 
Chief of the Staff of the Partisan movement attached to the General Commander 
of the Russian Army, Lieutenant General Ponomarenko and of the authorised 
Chief of Staff of the Partisan movements, Baranowiski Serge, Major General 
Platonow. 

On December 1, 1943, you are ordered at punctually 7 o’clock in the morning 
to publish and announce that in all occupied points commence immediately the 
personal disarmament of all Polish Legionnaires and Partisans. The guns and 
ammunition and documents taken from them to be registered and the Legionnaires, 
together with their guns, to be taken to the Milaszewski camp in the region of the 
village of Niestorowicze in the Iwieniecki region. 

In case of resistance during the time of disarmament on the part of the legion- 
naires and partisans, they are to be immediately shot. 

Immediately upon receipt of this order it is to be immediately sent by strictly 
confidential message for execution in the operational regions of our groups, 
companies and sections, with instructions for immediate execution of this order. 

This order is to be kept in strict confidence. 

The commanders of the various sections will be personally responsible for the 
publication or for the revealing of this order for any reason whatsoever. Signed 
by the commander of the Stalin Brigade, Colonel Gulewicz, and the commissar 
of the Stalin Brigade, Lieutenant Colonel Muranow. Also the chief of staff of 
the Stalin Brigade, Lieutenant Colonel Karpod. 

This order is issued in 10 copies. 

Then follows the names of the various detachments to whom the 
copies are to be delivered. Sealed by a round seal of the Stalin 
Brigade. 

Mr. FLoop. That should be submitted in evidence. 

Chairman Mappen. That is accepted in evidence. (To the 
witness): Has anybody promised you any pay or emoluments to come 
here today to testify? 

Mr. Sziasxr. No. 

Chairman Mappen. We wish to thank you for your testimony here 
today, very valuable testimony. 

Mr. Sziaskri. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. C. 


Chairman Mappen. Before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you will run the risk of action in the courts 
by anyone who considers he has suffered an injury. As the same time, 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives does not assume any respon- 
sibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which 
may arise as the result of your testimony. You understand that? 

Mr. C. Yes. 
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Chairman Mapprn. Do you swear by the God Almighty that 
you will, according to the best of your knowledge, tell the pure truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. Mr. Chairman, for the record, this witness has 
relatives behind the iron curtain, and he requests that his identity 
be preserved exclusively for the knowledge of the members of the 
committee and be not made a part of the public record. 

Chairman Mapprn. Have we his address? 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. Yes, we have his name and address. His identity 
is known to the committee. 

Chairman Mappen. If he is known as “Mr. R”’ is that all right? 

Mr. Puctnskr. “Mr. C.” 

Chairman Mappen. All right. You proceed, then. 

Mr. Puctnsk1. Where were you born? 

Mr. C. In the Province of Pomorze. 

Mr. Pucrnsk1. When were you born? 

Mr. C. Twenty-eighth November, 1900. 

Mr. Pucinsxi. Did you have occasion to serve in the Polish Armed 
Forces? p 

Mr. C. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Puctnskt. In what rank and when? 

Mr. C. Staff sergeant. 

Mr. Pucinski. When? 

Mr. C. Do you mean before the war or during the war? 

Mr. Puctnskr. When did you first join the Polish Armed Forces? 

Mr. C. Seventh September, 1919. 

Mr. Puctnski. In other words, you are a career soldier, a pro- 
fessional soldier? 

Mr. C. I joined the Polish Border Guards after the mobilization 
in 1922. 

Mr. Pvucinsk1i. You were in the Polish Border Guards in 1922, and 
did you remain in that organization right on through the war? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Puctnski. You were in the Polish Border Guards on Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, when Poland was invaded by the Germans? 

Mr. C. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Pucrnskxit. And you were in the Polish Border Guards on 
September 17, 1939, when the Russians moved into Poland? 

Mr. C. No;I was asoldier then. I was incorporated again into the 
Army. 

Mr. Puctnsk1. What were your duties? 

Mr. C. Fighting; nothing else. 

Mr. Pucrinskt. Your rank was that of staff sergeant? 

Mr. C, No; it was sergeant then. 

Mr. Pucrnski. You were a sergeant at that time? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Puctnskt. Were you ever taken prisoner by either the Germans 
or the Russians? 

Mr. C. I was arrested by the Russians on the 25th October, 1939. 
They ordered a registration of all newcomers to the town I was living 
for that moment, and I went there to register myself and my family. 
My family has been evacuated from the western part of Poland to the 
eastern part. 
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Mr. Puctnskt. How long did you remain a prisoner of the Russians? 

Mr. C. From the 25th October, 1939, till the 24th August, 1941. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. During that period of internment did you ever have 
occasion to be interned either at the camp of Ostashkov, Starobielsk, 
or Kozielsk? Just answer “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. Which of those three camps were you interned in 
at any given time? 

Mr. C. Among others, I was in Ostashkov. 

Mr. Puctnskt. When did you arrive at Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. We arrived in Ostashkov on the 11th February, 1940. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. Am I correct in assuming that you were taken there 
by the Russians? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Puctnsk1. At the time that you arrived at Ostashkov on the 
11th February 1940, how many other Poles were there is this camp? 

Mr. C. About 7,000. 

Mr. Pucinsx1. Who were these people at that camp? 

Mr. C. Most of them were Polish policemen. There were a certain 
number of officers of all. ranks, mostly police and the border guard, 
but there were some civilians like priests, lawyers, and other classes 
of people. 

Mr. Puctnskti. There were 7,000 is all? 

Mr. C. In all about 7,000. I did not count them personally. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. How long did you stay at Ostashkov after you 
arrived there on February 11th? 

Mr. C. I stayed there till the 13th May, 1940. 

Mr. Puctnskr. How long did the other 7,000 inmates or prisoners 
in se camp stay at Ceteibher after you arrived there on February 
11th? 

Mr. C. They were there. 

Mr. Puctnskt. How long after that did they remain there? 

Mr. C. I was among the last ones to leave Ostashkov. 

Mr. Pvuctnsxi. You were the second from the last group to leave 
Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. That is right. 

Mr. Pucrysxi. What date was that? 

Mr. C. I was among a group of about 70 people to leave. And 
there remained after us about the same number—that means about 
70 people—who I later learned left Ostashkov the next day. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. You left on what date? 

Mr. C. The 13th May, 1940. 

Mr. Puctnskr. What happened to the rest of the 7,000 inmates 
that you had seen when you arrived there? 

Mr. C. I cannot tell you what happened. 

Mr. Puctnskt. Were they taken out of the camp between the 11th 
February and the 13th May? 

Mr. C. They were being taken away from the camp. 

Mr. Pucinsxt. They were evacuated? 

Mr. C. Evacuated. 

Mr. Pucinsxt. Can you tell us in your own words the method of 
evacuating these men? 

Mr. C. Every day in the morning a certain number, say about 70 
to 130, were read from a list, and they took their mattresses and 
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blankets, went to the church—there was a big hall—and there was a 
division. They left there these mattresses. Then there was a ring of 
guards. They took them through another door straight into the 
guards ring and then in a group, like soldiers, they were marched 
away from the camp. 

Mr. Puctnsxi1. When did that evacuation begin, as far as you 
remember? 

Mr. C. Fourth April, 1940. 

Mr. Pvucrnskt. As far as you know, then, the first group ranging 
from 70 to 130 left Ostashkov on April 4th? 

Mr. C. The first group left Ostashkov on the 4th April 1940. 

Mr. Puctnskr. Then do I understand you correctly that subse- 
quently in similar groups they left every day thereafter? 

Mr. C. Sometimes three groups a day left. 

Mr. Puctnskt. How were they actually evacuated from the camp? 
How did they leave the camp? 

Mr. C. Marching away singing in fours. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. Did you see them boarding trains or trucks, or 
anything? 

Mr. C. No. They were taken to a station which was far away 
from the camp. 

Mr. Puctnsxi. How do you know that they were taken to the 
station? 

Mr. C. Because I was taken there myself. 

Mr. Puctnskt. Do you have any idea what happened to these men 
that were evacuated prior to your own departure? 

Mr. C. I cannot tell. Just one thing which strikes me 1s that in 
the beginning of May 1940 there was gossip among the prisoners 
there, the Poles. 

Mr. Pucrnskt. When you say “gossip,”” you mean rumors? 

Mr. C. Yes, speaking about it, that the first thousands of Ostashkov 
men have been put on the ships and pulled up the river to the White 
Sea. 

Mr. Puctnskri. Up what river? 

Mr. C. I could not tell you which river, but a river which leads to 
the White Sea, and the ships with the people were sunk in the rivers. 
that is what we heard. 

Mr. Pucinskt. When did you first hear those rumors? 

Mr. C. I cannot tell you the date, but in the first days of May 1940. 

Mr. Puctnskt. That is when the rumors started, more or less? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. That was the first 1,000. Did you hear any other 
rumors regarding the other approximately 6,000? 

Mr. C. I personally heard only this one. 

Mr. Pucinskr. About the first 1,000. 

Mr. C. No, not 1,000; of the first thousands. 

Mr. Pucrnskxi. Would you say how many thousands? 

Mr. C. No, I cannot. 

Mr. Puctnskt. Do you have any idea where those rumors started? 

Mr. C. No, I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Puctnskt. When you heard those rumors repeated to you, 
did your friends tell you where they heard it from? 

Mr. C. My friend could not tell who started, as I cannot tell you 
who started. 
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Mr. Pvucrnski. Did you ever talk to any of the camp officials about 
these rumors? 

Mr. C. No, never. 

Mr. Pucinskt. You never asked them? 

Mr. C. No. 

Fe e. ae. And they never volunteered any information? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucrnsk1. Did you believe those rumors at that time? 

Mr. C. There are certain things which one who has been in Russia 
can take for granted. 

Mr. Pucinsxr. May what? 

Mr. C. May take for granted; you may take it as the truth. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. As far as you know, then, only on the basis of 
rumors, the first thousands of men who were evacuated from that 
camp were taken down the river to the White Sea and placed on 
barges, and there the barges were sunk off the coast line? 

Mr. C. That is what we heard. 

Mr. Pucrinsx1. Did those rumors indicate where; how far off the 
coastline? 

Mr. C. No, they could not. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. You left on May 13, 1940? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Pucinsk1. How did you leave that camp? 

Mr. C. The same way as my friends before. I was read out of a 
list by Russian guardsmen. I took my mattress and blankets into 
the church there and I have put down the things, and a severe per- 
sonal revision was made; everything was taken away. 

Mr. Puctnsx1. Were your personal belongings taken away from 

ou? 
‘ Mr. C. They were taken long before in Poland. 

Mr. Pucrtnsxi. Were letters and pictures taken away from you? 

Mr. C. Everything. 

Mr. Puctnskt. Everything? 

Mr. C. Everything, which means pens and papers and things. 

Mr. Pucinskt. Letters and pictures also of your family? 

Mr. C. No; they were not allowed to a prisoner. Everything 
was taken away. 

Mr. Puctnsxtr. After you marched out of the camp, where did you 
0? 

Mr. C. We were led out of the camp to, I believe, the nearest 
station and loaded into wagons. 

Mr. Pucrnskt. Into trucks or trains? 

Mr. C. Into trains with bars, of course. 

Mr. Pvuctnskt. Prison cars on a train? 

Mr. C. That is it. 

Mr. Pucitnsx1. Where were you taken from there? 

Mr. C. Again to Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. Pucrnski. Do you know the name of that station? 

Mr. C. No; not this one. I know that one which I came into 
Ostashkov. It was Ostashkov as well. 

Mr. Pucinsxt. Do you know of your own knowledge whether the 
other men that preceded you who left the station were taken away 
by train? 
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Mr. C. I have not seen with my own eyes, but I do not think in 
those regions there is a possibility of taking people on foot. 

Mr. Puernsxi. Were there roads around there? 

Mr. C. I think so. 

Mr. Pucrtnsx1. But there were large numbers being evacuated? 

Mr. C. You mean groups? 

Mr. Puctinski. Some 70 to 130. 

Mr. C. As I said before, about 70 to 130 people at a time. 

Mr. Pucrnsxt. When you boarded this train, did you see any 
inscriptions in the train cars regarding any hint as to where the men 
from Ostashkov may have gone? 

Mr. C. No. There were different things of this kind, but nothing 
about the people from Ostashkov. Perhaps there may be, but I did 
not see any. 

Mr. Puctnsxk1. Did you, while you were still back at the camp and 
while these men were being evacuated, reach any agreemént, or did 
you instruct the men leaving before you to leave you any clues on the 
trains, if they could, as to where the ‘y were going? 

Mr. C. No. Thee amp was newly created, so | had very few friends 
there. There were days in which you were unable to get in touch 
with the people. We could not speak honestly to each other because 
you could not trust. You should understand one thing in Russia. 

n any group of people they put somebody in who takes from you and 
gives the information to the Russians. So you cannot trust anybody. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. Do you know if any of the inmates of that camp had 
made any arrangements with those leaving the camp to try and leave 
some clue as to where those leaving before you were going? 

Mr. C. No; I did not hear that. 

Mr. Puctnski. You do not know that? 

Mr. C. No 

Mr. Puctnskr. You say you did see inscriptions. Can you tell us 
very briefly what some of those inscriptions were? 

Mr. C. Big places of Russia, say Briansk. I have forgotten the 
names—I do not remember them now—but the first thing of a prison 
in Russia—— 

Mr. Puctnskt. Do you remember any other names besides Briansk? 

Mr. C. It is too far away. I cannot remember the places. 

Mr. Pvuctnskt. Can you tell me from your own personal knowledge 
where is Briansk in relation to the White Sea? 

Mr. C. It is in the Province of Smolensk. 

Mr. Pvucrnskr. Briansk is? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Puctnsk1. Do you know of your own knowledge whether a 
trip from Ostashkov to the White Sea would require you to go through 
Briansk? 

Mr. C. You may, but there are other ways as well. 

Mr. Pvernskr. [ notice that you have been referring to a little 
board here in answering some of these questions. What is this 
board? 

Mr. C. This is part of a Polish knapsack, before the war. Every- 
thing what means paper was taken away. I was sure I couldn’t keep 
all these dates and places in my mind; so, finally I got the idea to write 
them down with little pieces of pencil and kept it in the proper place, 
which is between two boards. 
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Mr. Pucinski. Those are the staves for your knapsack; aren’t they? 

Mr. C. Yes, sir. And all these hundreds of observations were my 
personal observations taken. I got the idea that there were things 
like this. 

Mr. Pucinskt. Why did you keep this so-called diary? 

Mr. C. Because in case I would be murdered, because we believed 
they are able to do so, somebody may find the thing, and in case I 
would stay alive it will help me to tell the people where I was and to 
where I went. That is the idea I kept the dates in the place. 

Mr. Pucinskt. This is not very long. It shouldn’t take very long. 

Would you briefly give us the notations you have on that stave? 

Mr. C. Yes, sir. It is in Polish. 

Mr. Puctnski. Would you translate that into English? 

Mr. C. The 25th of October, arrested in Bolechow, taken to Dolina. 

The 2d of November, taken to Stanislaw. 

Mr. Pvucinskt. This is still 1939? 

Mr. C. Yes, sir. . 

The 3d of November, taken from Stanislaw to Tarnopol and 
through Podwoloczyska, in Russia, Proskirow, Szypytowka, Konotop, 
Bryansk, to Babinino. The 25th of November 1939, we arrived at 
the camp of Juchnow. 

The 2d of December to the 16th of that month, I was very sick in 
that camp. 

The 21st of December that year, the police were taken away from 
us; just a border guard remained, were left there. 

The 30th of January 1940, we left that camp. 

The 11th of February 1940, we came into the camp of Ostashkovy. 
The 13th of May, I left that camp through Torzok, Rzjew, Bryansk. 

The 16th of May 1940, again I arrived into the camp of Pawlisczew 
Bor. There are two names: Juchnow and Pawlisczew Bor. 

The 13th of June 1940, we left Pawlisczew Bor and came into the 
camp of Griazowiec—at the 18th of June 1940. 

The 30th of July 1941, a treaty took place between the Russians and 
the Polish Government in Lublin. The 12th of August 1941, we were 
told that we are a free people, told by the Russians. 

Mr. Puctnsk1. You were given your freedom? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. Puctnsktr. Let me ask you here: Do you have any idea why you 
and the other 140 from Ostashkov were singled out as those who were 
to go to Pawlisczew Bor? Do you have any idea why you were in that 
group? 

Mr. C. That is a question I often put to myself, and I found only 
one answer to that question. The first protocol was put down by the 
Russians in Bolechow. They asked me whether I had been serving 
in the Polish Army during the Polish-Bolshevik war in 1920. Al- 
though I took part in it, I told them I didn’t; I was born and brought 
up and did my duty only on the western part of Poland, on the Ger- 
man border. That is what may be the cause they sorted me out, for 
my best friend, with whom I was doing my duty before the war for 10 
years, being born as well at the western part of Poland, he vanished 
because, as he told me during our stay in Ostashkov, he was put down 
in the protocol that he was fighting against the Russians in 1920. 
And that is what, I think, may be the cause I was sorted out. 
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Mr. Pucinsx1. You subsequently joined General Anders’ Polish 
Army in Russia? 

Mr. C. I did. 

Mr. Pvuctnski. When did you first hear of the discovery of bodies 
in Katyn? 

Mr. C. In 1943, in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Pucrinsxr. At the time that you heard of this discovery, what 
reaction did that have on you in regard to your own personal expe- 
riences at Ostashkov, if any? 

Mr. C. It only came true what I was thinking all the time after we 
had been searching for those people and we couldn’t get any reply 
from the Russians, and we couldn’t find them and they didn’t join 
the army. 

Mr. Puctnskr. What, in your own opinion, do you think happened 
to the rest of the men who were interned with you at Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. They had been slaughtered in the same way as at Starobielsk. 

Mr. Pucrinsxr. Not at Katyn? 

Mr. C. No; not at Katyn, because there are, as I believe, more 
Katyns in Russia. 

Mr. Puctnsxi. Would you have any idea, in your own mind, on the 
basis of your stay at Ostashkov and some of the things that you heard 
there, where these men could have been exterminated? 

Mr. C. It is only as I suggested before, they were drowned in the 
White Sea, according to reports I heard. 

Mr. Pvuctinskr. Did you believe those reports? 

Mr. C. I believed this was possible, on the basis of what I knew 
about the Russians. 

Mr. Pucinskti. How far is the White Sea from Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. Hundreds of miles. 

Mr. Pucinski. Approximately how many hundreds? 

Mr. C. I can’t tell. 

Mr. Pvucrnskr. You don’t know? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pvucinski. You have heard, no doubt, since the discovery of 
the bodies at Katyn, that those at Starobielsk and at Kozielsk had 
read inscriptions on the trains, of where these men were going; haven’t 
you? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucrnsxi. You have not heard that? 

Mr. C. No. I can’t tell because I didn’t see it personally. I can 
tell only things which I experienced or saw myself. 

Mr. Puctnski. But have you heard, in your subsequent study of 
this whole case, that some of the men did notice them? 

Mr. C. No; I didn’t. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. I can tell you that some of the witnesses here did 
testify that they had seen inscriptions on the train, of their com- 
patriots which were intended as a clue as to where they were going. 
The reason I ask you this question is to determine if you have any 
idea, any opinion, since you say there were no inscriptions on the 
train that you traveled in giving you some clue as to where your men 
from Ostoshkov were sent? 

Mr. C. I don’t deny there were inscriptions, but I haven’t seen them 
and, therefore, I can’t describe them. But I don’t deny it; it is 
possible. 
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Mr. Pucinskri. And you have no idea why those names may not 

— appeared, or why these men didn’t leave any clues as the others 
id? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pucrnskt. Is there anything else you would like to add to your 
statement at this time that might give us an opportunity to establish 
who was responsible for the disappearance of these men? 

Mr. C. Personally, I believe that the slaughter of the Polish 
prisoners had been done by the Russians, because when we were 
searching for them in Russia and were waiting for them, the staff 
officers of the Polish Army, knowing that there is a big search going 
on, they couldn’t tell us where the prisoners were. But when the 
Germans discovered the mass graves in 1943, they rapidly found out 
that they were at Smolensk in a camp from which nobody came out 
and nobody knows about such a camp. 

Mr. Puctnskr. Did the Germans ever occupy, to the best of your 
knowledge, the camp at Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. Yes. I have photographs, but I haven’t them here, in an 
English magazine. In that camp are German prisoners, 

Mr. Puctnskr. I want to know whether the German Army, after 
the Germans invaded Russia in 1941—did the German Army ever 
reach Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. Never in 1941. 

Mr. Puctnskt. Did they reach there subsequent to that? 

Mr. C. I wasn’t interested then. 

Mr. Pocrnskr. As far as you know, they did not? 

Mr. C. As far as I know, they weren’t. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. As far as you know, the German armies never 
occupied Ostashkov? 

Mr. C. No. 

Mr. Pvuernski. As far as you know, when you left Ostoshkov on 
April 4, 1940-——— 

Mr. C. No; May 13, 1940. 

Mr. Pucinskt. Excuse me. As far as you know, when you left 
Ostashkov on May 13, 1940, there were approximately 70 more 
Poles remaining in that camp? 

Mr. C. After my leaving the camp, about 70 people remained and 
came after me the next day into Pawlisezew Bor. 

Mr. Puctnskt. Mr. Witness, I think you have answered all of our 
questions. 

Does anyone else have any questions. 

Chairman Mappen. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Macurowrcz. No questions. 

Mr. Donprro. No questions. 

Chairman Mappen. Is there anything further now? 

Has anybody promised you any pay or emoluments to come here 
today to testify? 

Mr. C. Heaven forbid. 

Chairman Mapven. Thank you for coming here today. 

Mr. C. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Puctnsxr. At this time, Mr. Chairman, we will have Mr. 
Lunkiewicz, who is the custodian of the Polish archives of documents 
and files relating to the various correspondence and efforts made to 
clear up this matter of Katyn. Mr. Lunkiewicz has with him the 
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originals from their files and he has duly authenticated photostatic 
copies which he will then hand over to this committee. 


TESTIMONY OF COLONEL LUNKIEWICZ—Resumed 


Mr. Fioop. Colonel, you are the same Colonel Lunkiewicz who 
was called by the committee yesterday and sworn for the purpose of 
reappearing today and having in your custody and possession for the 
purpose of presenting to the committee certain documents of the 
London Polish Government; is that correct? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. Do you now have with you such documents? 

Colonel Lunkigewicz. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Yesterday your were requested by the committee, as 
far as time and circumstances would permit, to bring here with these 
documents a short statement in connection with each one as you 
proposed to introduce it; is that correct? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. A short statement about each document? 

Mr. FLoop. About each document that you intend to comment on. 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. Now, what is the first document that you 
are prepared to present? 

Colonel Lunkitswicz. May I speak generally of these documents 
first? All these documents were used by the Polish Investigation 
Committee for making a big report and an additional report. These 
two reports I gave yesterday to Congressman O’Konski, a big report 
of the Polish Government and an additional report. 

Mr. Fioop. Colonel, you are about to give us the title of certain 
reports prepared under the auspices and direction of the Polish 
London Government on the Katyn Massacre; is that correct? 

Colonel Lunxkrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What are the official titles of those reports? 

Colonel Lunxkiewicz. The official title of the first report is “Facts 
and Documents About Polish Prisoners of War in U.S. 5. R.” 

Mr. FLoop. Do both reports bear the same title? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. No. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the other one? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. The other one was after we got the addi- 
tional evidence in 1947, a suppiementary report of facts and docu- 
ments concerning the Katyn Massacre. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me have those two documents, the original report 
and the so-called supplement. [Reports handed.] For the purposes 
of this record, we will mark the supplementary report of facts and 
documents concerning the Katyn Massacre as exhibit 32 and the 
other document will be marked as exhibit 33. 

Colonel, I show you exhibits Nos. 32 and 33 and ask you whether 
or not these are the reports to which you have just referred? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. They are to be admitted. At this time the committee 
would like to state on the record that all of these documents and 
exhibits that are being presented by the colonel at this time will be 
marked for identification on the record and will be admitted with 
the understanding that only those parts of such documentary exhibits 
will be printed in the official record of these hearings as this committee 
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at the time sees fit and proper and considers material to the investi- 
ation. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to add to that. The committee 
considers them all material, but only those we may consider as 
necessary will be printed. 

Mr. Fioop. Necessary and essential. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is right. 

(Reports referred to were marked “Exhibit 32” and ‘‘ Exhibit 33” 
and will be found in a separate volume, pt. 6, of this committee’s 
record of proceedings.) 

Mr. FLoop. What is the next document, Colonel. 

Colonel Lunxkitewicz. Documents produced to us for report, and 
now I present only some of the more important documents divided 
in three groups. The first group is concerning prison camps. The 
second is a question of discovery of the Commission of Polish Red 
Cross in the Kriwoserezew case. The third is the diplomat documents. 

Mr. Macurowicz. By that you mean the exchange of diplomatic 
notes between Poland and Russia? 

Colonel Lunxkrew1cz. Russian minutes of talks in conferences with 
Stalin, Molotov, Sikorski-Stalin conference, and so on, and certain 
special notes about missing Polish officers. The last is only four docu- 
ments, not connected with the Katyn affair. Two of the documents 
were asked for by Mr. Pucinski and two documents are given by me. 
The first is the proclamation of Timoshenko that Mr. Pucinski yes- 
terday asked about, and the second document is an instruction on 
how to deport the civilian population from Lithuania, Estonia, and 
Latvia. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have the original of that Timoshenko procla- 
mation? 

Colonel Lunxtewticz. No; I have not. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a copy? 

Colonel Lunxtewicz. It is a photographic copy. I think the 
original is somewhere in London. Probably it is in the Sikorski 
Institute. Il am not sure. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that all? 

Colonel Lunxkrewricz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you let me have those documents in this order: 
First I want the document referring to the camps. 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Here is the testimony of Mr. Komarnicki. 
It is the best relation about Kozielsk Camp. I also have the original 
report of Narcys Lopianowski, who was taken by the Russians to the 
Villa of Bliss, where the Reds tried to convert him to Communism. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me have the entire folder dealing with the camps. 
As I understand it now, this exhibit deals with comments and docu- 
ments and written material dealing with the camps. 

Colonel Lunxkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you have the stenographer mark that as Exhibit 
34? 

(The document referred to is an original document. It was marked 
“Exhibit 34” and subsequently withdrawn when exhibit 35, a photo- 
static copy of this document was introduced. Exhibit 34, the original, 
was returned to the witness.) 

(Exhibit 35, English translation of the Komarnicki Report and 
Exhibit 35A, translation of the Lopianowski report follow: 
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[Translation copy of exhibit 35) 


9-th Field Court Martial Sow: 29/43. 
Supreme Command of 
The Armed Forces in London. 


Recorp OF HEARING OF WITNESS 


LONDON, the 21-st of May, 1943. 
Time—11 a. m. 

Criminal case against: N. N. 

PRESENT: 

Military Judge: Cpt. Aud. Dr. KURATOWSKI ROMAN, 

Recorder: u. c. BAGINSKA STEFANTA. 

The witness having been cautioned and informed in accordance with art. 81 of 
the Military Penal Code about the responsibility for making untrue statements 
and after having taken oath in accordance with the 83-rd art of the M. P. C. 
stated as follows: 

Name and Chr. name: KOMARNICKI WACLAW, 
Date and place of birth: 29.VII.1891, WARSAW, 
3/ Names of parents; TYTUS and JOZEFA, born SUSZYCKA, 
Religion: Rom. Cat., 
5/ Family status: married, 
i/ Nationality: Polish, 
' Citizenship: Polish, 
Military rank: 2-nd/Lieut. of general conscription, 
' Allocation: The Ministry of Justice, 
Relationship to parties concerned: no objections. 

I was brought to Kozielsk with a transport of prisoners of war from the Ukraine 
in the beginning of November 1939. I had spent the first two months of captivity 
in the Sumska Oblast /district/ to the South of Kursk. I lived first in huts 
erected for the use of peat diggers /in Boloto near the Tiotkino railway station/ and 
then in the Sofrono monastery. The conditions of life were atrocious: we slept 
on an overcrowded floor; it was extremely cold in the huts and we were kept 
starving/ the only food we received was lentil soup and black bread /. 

During those first two months the officers were being segregated from other 
ranks. The latter were removed from the camp and at least some of them found 
themselves back in Poland after having been handed over to the Germans. Ac- 
cording to an account of N. K. V. D. Captain Wasilewski—which I heard from 
him in Griazowiec—the handing over was to have taken place in Brzeéé. I know 
of one such case which has been confirmed: a Warsaw practitioner Dr. Bauer, 
after having been taken from the Sofrano Monastery with a transport which left 
in October 1939, visited in Warsaw the wife of Zielifiski [professor of the Poznafi 
University] and is now in Palestine, after having escaped from German imprison- 
ment. . 

After the other ranks had left [in groups formed according to the districts in 
which they had resided] the officers assembled in the Sumska District [there were 
4 camps quartered in huts and one in the monastery] were directed by way of 
Briansk to Kozielsk. 

In Kozielsk we found about a 100 other ranks left over from the inmates of the 
former camp which existed there. In that first camp there were allegedly many 
Bielo-Russians and Ukrainians who had initially adorned their breasts with red 
cockades which however soon vanished when disillusionment replaced their initial 
enthusiasm. I learned about this from the Rev. Canon Kamil Kantak, a professor 
of the Pifsk Seminary whom I had encountered in Kozielsk and who is now in the 
Carmelite Monastery in Baghdad. 

Later on, other prisoners from other camps began to arrive. An unusually 
large transport arrived in the latter half of November from Szepietéwka [Kazi- 
mierezak now in Nairobi] whose members complained of exceptionally hard 
conditions which had existed in that camp. In the beginning of December 
arrived a strongly guarded convoy counting well over a hundred persons which 
was placed in an isolated block of the camp, separated from the rest by barbed 
wire. It was allegedly composed of judges, military and civil prosecutors who 
had already received sentences of long term confinement in penal labour camps. 
From among these I recollect the name of Col. KORNILOWICZ. They looked 
awfully ill-treated and the only contact we had with them was in the latrines. In 
less than three weeks they were removed from our camps. If they were not sent 
to Ostaszk6w—and this was impossible in respect of those who had been already 
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sentenced— it is pee that some of them might be still in penal labour camps. 
Gen. WOLKOWICKI had a list of their names. 

The Kozielsk camp was composed of two parts completely isolated one from the 
other. The first part was a cluster of former monastery buildings which in pre- 
Bolshevik times had been an Orthodox Seminary and since the revolution had 
been turned into a rest house named after Gorkij. [The prisoners paraphrazed 
the name calling it “BITTER-REST HOUSE” instead of “GORK J’S REST- 
HOUSE”. Translator’s note: GORKIJ in Russian means BITTER]. The second 
vart of the camp was the so called SKIT or “hermitage’’ where at one time the 

Solsheviks had set up a rest house for mothers with babies. 

The first part formed quite a little town surrounded by a high wall within which 
were 22 buildings called by the Bolsheviks ‘Corps’, while the prisoners called 
them “Blocks’’. 

Staff officers were separated from the subalterns and were concentrated: — Gen- 
erals and colonels in blocks No. 7 and No. 22 while the majors were quartered in 
block No. 14 which staod in the nearest neighbourhood of block No. 7. An order 
existed of which nobody took any heed forbidding the inhabitants of one block 
to pay visits to other blocks. In particular anyone visiting block No. 7 was 
yersecuted. In block No. 15 a few rooms were reserved for civilians. The cam 

ad a hospital fairly adequately equiped, an infirmary, a pharmacy and Turkish 
baths. These sanitary arrangements were under the sfipervision of a Georgian 
doctor Gelenidze whose behaviour was full of sympathy for the prisoners. Polish 
doctors were employed in the maintenance of health with Col. STEFANOWSKI 
and Col. SZARECKI, acting as senior medical officers. The hygiene of the camp 
was entrusted to Lieut./Col. Dr. MILLAK, the kitchen was supervised by Cpt. 
Dr. WROCZYNSKI. 

There was a cinema within the camp, also a club with billiard tables and a 
reading room with Russian and foreign books. The interiors of the blocks were 
crammed with board beds sometimes in four condignations and they were stuffy, 
dark, full of dust, dirt, bugs and lice and at no time quiet. Only the blocks 7 
and 22 where the staff officers were quartered had beds. 

In the “Skit’’ there were several small barracks and one large block in which 
the kitchen was placed. The whole was meant to be a garden. I only spent one 
night there and therefore cannot describe in detail the lay-out of the “Skit”. 

In the “Skit’’ were quartered officers who had lived in the Soviet occupied part 
of Poland. They were given much better food. In the main camp the food, 
although better than in the UKRAINE, was very insufficient. We were always 
hungry. The administrative staff stole rations. In March 1940 the officers from 
the Soviet occupied zone were transfered to the main camp and mixed with the 
officers from the German and Lithuanian zones. 

The total number of prisoners detained in Kozielsk can be accurately estimated. 
Incessant lists were being compiled in the camp for various purposes [general 
records, food rationing, camp outfit, medical for various inoculations, etc.]. We 
were assured that copies of all these lists were sent to Moscow. The Soviet 
Government had to have an accurate record. Further to that, various posts in 
the camp were entrusted to the prisoners themselves such as the senior officer of 
the camp, block commanders, ete. These functionaries kept strict records. 
Basing my calculation on those various lists I can estimate the strength of the 
camp to be round about 5,000 [closer to 4,700]. 

Included in this figure were a hundred other ranks, about a hundred ensigns 
and some forty civilians. /POHORECKI—President of the Codification Commis- 
sion of the Polish Republic./ The rest were all officers. 

Among the officers were the following generals: MINKIEWICZ [taken prisoner 
from his land allotment near BrezesSé and therefore even without his uniform but 
dressed in a very shabby light brown suit with knickerbocker trousers wrappers 
and a cyclist cap; the poor man was so embrassed to show himself dressed like 
that that he mostly remained in block No. 7 from where he issued orders as the 
highest ranking Polish officer in the camp]. The other generals were: BOHA- 
TYREWICZ [pensioned], WOLKOWICKI and SMORAWINSKI [very active] 
and Rear-Admiral CZERNICKI. The number of colonels and lieut./colonels 
amounted to about a hundred and there were over 300 majors. 

There were a few chaplains with the Rev. Prelate WOJTYNIAK, Deputy of 
the Field Bishop as their senior. Also the Rev. Prof. KANTAK, the Rey. Mjr. 
ZIOLKOWSKI, the Rev. Prof. NOWAK and Rey. Father SKOREZ. Occa- 
sionally the priests celebrated mass on Sundays, heard confessions and in general 
were very active. They were strongly persecuted by Soviet authorities. Three 
of them were held under arrest. 
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Further to the sum of military knowledge and value which the officers concen- 
trated in Kozielsk represented, they were undoubtedly the pick and choice of the 
Polish intelectual elite. The most numerous were the doctors. There were quite 
a few university professors /PIENKOWSKI from Cracow, STRASZYNSKI 
and ZIELINSKI from Poznan, lecturer MISIURA from Warsaw, MORAWSKI 
and lecturer SIENICKI from the Warsaw Polytechnic College, KOMARNICKI, 
GODLOWSKI and SWIANIEWICZ from Wilno/. 

There were therefore numerous lectures given daily in the camp and they 
covered various fields of science. They were mostly forbidden by Soviet au- 
thorities /with a few exceptions/ who, however, did not persecute us unduly 
about them. Mjr. SKOCZYSKI the “Senior” officer of block No. 10 edited 
together with Lieut. GINSBERT a “Bulletin of the 10-th block”; some 10 numbers 
of it were issued but they were finally caught at it and both were punished with a 
few weeks of arrest. 

There was also one woman prisoner in the camp. A Mrs. LEWANDOWSKA 
but allegedly her true name was DOWBOR-MUSNICKA. 

Commissar KORALIEW was the camp commander. However, it was Brigade 
Commissar /Kobrig/ ZARUBIN who, till the middle of April 1940, was the 
head of the camp authorities. He spoke many languages /German, French, 
English/ and had a general Soviet standard of education. In his talks with our 
high-ranking officers / in particular with Col. KUNSTLER / he showed strong 
political sympathies for the Germans. 

As 2-nd in command we had N. K. V. D. Mjr. ELMAN—an Estonian, a 
silent and sickly man who was, however, polite in his behaviour towards the 
prisoners. From mid-April he took over ZARUBIN’S post. 

ZARUBIN’S A. D. C. and his right hand was N. K. V. D. Cpt. ALEKS- 
ANDROWICZ a busy-body individual who catered for popularity among the 
prisoners by distributing small favours which were of tremendous value in 
prison-camp life such as the sending out of letters in advance of the prescribed 
time, the supplying of certain books, paints etc. 

Another important funetionary was Lieut. DEMIDOWICZ who was the camp’s 
Commissar. In the political field were active: a certain Cpt. WASILEWSKI, 
a lawyer who claimed himself to be a Pole, a rather un-interesting character, also 
a drug-addict Lieut. GUBAJEW, while the administration was in the hands of 
a Lieut. BOGDANOWICZ who also maintained that he was a Pole. 

Further to these there were numerous other political and administrative 
functionaries. 

The six months during which the Polish officers remained in the Kozielsk camp 
were spent on the de-coding of. their political affiliation. For this purpose a 
numerous staff of N. K. V. D. commissars experienced in carrying out inquests 
interrogated the prisoners. These hearings called ‘“‘doprosy’’ were held night 
and day. They were different from normal inquests confined only to the sphere 
of military activities and, contrary to the latter, probed into the political and 
social opinions of each prisoner. 

The prisoners were questioned as if they were criminals. Although, in principle, 
it was already a crime to be in the service of a “bourgeois Army” and to have 
taken part in the ‘‘world counter-revolution” against the Soviet Union, the in- 
quests were aimed at picking out the qualified culprits such as the officers of the 
2-nd Section/Intelligence Service/and those actively engaged in anti-communist 
activities, while the most commonly ascribed crime was the “endeavour to wrench 
away Bielorussia and the Ukraine from the Soviet Union’. We were questioned 
about our whole lives in particular to what political parties we belonged to which 
most of us answered that we were independent and non-party. This caused 
consternation among the questioners who could not understand how it was pos- 
sible that intelligent people were not interested in politics. In the U. 8. S. R. 
the principle is that everything is political, They were interested in our con- 
tacts with foreign countries. At that time the attitude of the Soviet authorities 
was distinctly pro-German. It was Great Britain who was mostly to blame for 
the outbreak of the war, by having used Poland as an implement to launch an 
aggression against Germany. Poland was alway referred to as “the late Poland’, 
/“Poland no longer does and never will exist again’’/ and the Polish Army as 
“the late Polish Army’’, against which the questioned officers protested. Sym- 
»athizers of the Bolshevik regime were also sought for among those questioned. 

wo photographs, one ‘‘en face’ and one from the profile, were taken of every 
single prisoner. 

As a result of these investigations certain officers were removed from the 
camp either individually or in groups. One of the 24-th of December 1940 
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/Christmas_ Eve/the group of chaplains left the camp/with the exception of 
Father ZIOLKOWSKI who was under arrest/. From among them only the 
Rev. Father KANTAK had been found later. He was a citizen of Gdafisk and 
had been in the meantime in the Ostaszkéw camp and in the Lubianka prison. 
On the 8-th of March 1940 a group of seven officers was removed. Of these 
only Col. LUBODZIECKI had been found alive later on. The officers were 
taken away to prisons, for further questioning and many of them were sentenced 
to corrective labour camps. 

The prologue to the general evacuation was the removal of other ranks from 
the camp which took place in the middle of March 1940. Toegther with them was 
sent a lecturer of gynecology from the Wilno University whose name I no longer 
recollect. This departure was commented upon in two different ways: some said 
that our soldiers were being sent to work while optimists maintained that they were 
being sent to Poland and gave them messages to be passed on to their families. 
Anyhow the departure made a great impression on those remaining in the camp. 

Rumors began to circulate about the liquidation of the camp which was to 
take place shortly. Initially the Soviet commissars talked about the breaking up 
of the camp into smaller units /‘‘rozgruzenie’’/, because of its overcrowding. ‘‘Its 
quite impossible to allow people to live in such a terrible congestion—think of 
what would happen if a disease broke out?’’. 

When the regular evacuation started i. e. on the 6th of April 1940 the official 
comment given by the Soviet authorities was: “homeward bound”’. Those from 
under the Soviet occupied part of the country were to be sent to their respective 
places of residence, and the prisoners even began to worry that once they we 
going to lose their status of prisoners of war which after all did give them some 
hope of claiming rights under international law, that they would be “disposed of 
in no time’’ by local Soviet authorities. As to the prisoners whose residence was 
on German occupied territory, it was maintained that an agreement existed 
which stipulated their handing over to the Germans. When I asked ept. ALEK- 
SANDROWICZ where they were going to send us he answered: ‘“‘Westward— 
closer to your families”. The same ALEKSAN DROWICZ was supposed to have 
shown to col. MISIURA a frontier station on the map where the handing over of 
the prisoners to the Germans was to take place and where his camera would be 
returned to him. Under the influence of these hints spread by the Bolsheviks 
an atmosphere of joyful excitement seized the inmates of the camp. People 
left the camp without any fears, in excellent spirits. The authorities treated them 
not unkindly, at the time of departure and even the herrings supplied for the 
journey were wrapped up in clean white paper, a most unusual thing to happen 
in the U.S8.S. R. At the research to which those leaving were submitted and which 
took place in block No. 21, the functionaries carrving out the search were dressed 
in white aprons and they confiscated all sharp implements and occasionally letters 
and notebooks. 

Among the first to leave were three generals: MINKIEWICZ [dressed as a 
civilian as described above], BOHATYREWICZ and SMORAWINSKI. Also 
Col. STEFANOWSKI. The Bolsheviks arranged a farewell party at which they 
treated them to pancakes. The generals left in a radiant mood through rows of 
cheering officers who ranged themselves to bid them farewell. It happened on a 
beautiful, sunny, spring day. 

From then on transports left nearly daily in groups of up to 200 persons. 
Sometimes there were a few days of interval but on some days one group left in 
the morning and another in the afternoon. On the 27-th of April the largest 
transport numbering about 400 people left the camp. 

The order in which the prisoners were chosen for departure was accidental. 
We were unable to work out a clue as to how the choice was made. What hap- 
pened was that in the morning an N. C. O. came to the block and called out the 
names of those who were to leave which he read from a slip of paper. Various 
ranks, zones of occupation and places of birth were all mixed together. The 
Bolsheviks maintained that they received their instructions by telephone from 
Moscow, the prisoners—that a parrot drew the names from a hat. In that way 
friends were separated and only one case was given consideration when father 
and son were sent together. 

This mixing up of the groups which left was explained by the Bolsheviks by 
the fact that all were being sent to transit camps in which the sorting out was 
going to be carried out. We still thought it to be rather odd. From the 22-nd of 
April departures were interrupted till the 10-th of May. The prisoners remaining 
in the camp were all concentrated in one corner of the camp—in block No. 10. 
Silence and boredom reigned in the camp. It was beautiful springtime. Of the 
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staff officers only Rear-Admiral CZERNICKI, with whom I lived in one room 
now, and Mjr. KOPEC were left. We were awfully depressed at being left 
behind. However one of the Bolsheviks had whispered to one of the prisoners: 
“Don’t grumble. The later you leave the more you win’’. 

It was only on the 10-th of May that the disbandment was resumed. A small 
batch of up to twenty officers left and another group went on the 11-th. Rear- 
Admiral CZERNICKI left with that group. On the evening of the same day 
barbed wire was set up around block No. 10. I felt uncommonly depressed. 

The next morning at 7 a. m. we were woken up and told that we were leaving. 
the names of those who were to stay behind were read out. There were 9 of them. 

After breakfast when everything was ready we left. I accompanied Mjr. 
KOPEC who led the column. We were stopped at the gates of the camp. We 
waited there for quite a time under the blazing sun. I started talking with 
Commissar DEMIDOWICZ who stood leaning against the gate. He was the 
one who always formed the transports. ‘“‘Where are we going ’’—I asked. 
“You are going in the direction of Smolefisk’’—he answered.—‘‘Is Smoletisk a 
nice town ’’—I asked. ‘‘Its a large and nice city but you will not see it’’— 
replied DEMIDOWICZ./This was in conformity with what we had been told 
by the Bolshevik servicemen from Kozielsk who maintained that: ‘‘ Your men are 
sent towards Smolefisk’’. The escort and the railway team were always the same 
and returned to the camp after each transport/. ‘‘What are we waiting for’— 
I asked the Commissar. ‘‘We are waiting for ELMAN who is speaking on the 
phone with Moscow’’. “I would like to see him’’—I said—‘‘because he had 
lent me a book from the library. ‘“‘The Gardemariny’’/a novel about the life 
of Imperial Nayy cadets and about the revolution in Kronstadt/. ELMAN 
came up at last and taking DEMIDOWICZ aside talked to him for a while 
A superficial search was carried out. We were loaded into lorries and left. It 
was a joy to drive through the open fields even though under strong escort. 
On the station which was about 3 km. from the camp/one stop from Kozielsk/we 
were loaded into prison railway coaches on which the name “‘BABYNINO” was 
scribbled in chalk. After a journey which lasted over 24 hours and was made in 
unheard of conditions we arrived to the Babynino Station and after remaining 
there for a good few hours we were transfered once again into lorries. It was 
Whit Sunday. The heat and dust wereawful. We travelled 40 kms in the trucks. 
We finally arrived to Pawliszezew Bor and we were placed in the so-called Juch- 
nowskij camp. We encountered there the group of officers from Kozielsk which 
had left on the 26-th of April. In that group were: Cols. SZARECKI, KUNST- 
LER, FELSZTYN, Commander ZEJMA, Lieut. GINSBERT and a number of 
ensigns. They were all dressed in clean underwear which had been just issued 
to them. The ensigns were playing net-ball. 

A beautiful forest surrounded the camp but we were separated from it by 
barbed wire. We were led to a shower bath/the only one I had ever seen in the 
U. 8.8. R./and then assembled in a dining room where there were tables covered 
with tablecloths. /Till now we had alway eaten on our plank-beds/. The food 
we received was in more than ample portions. 

The camp was under the command of Mjr. KADISZCZEW, who was very 
particular about discipline and even touchy about elegance in the camp. How- 
ever a few days later arrived from Kozielsk: ELMAN, ALEKSANDROWICZ 
and WASILEWSKI together with most of the politruks. We were rather 
astonished to learn that they had all followed our group. ‘‘Your comrades have 
gone to Germany’’—they assured us—‘‘You will follow them soon”’. 

Soon after that a group of officers arrived from the Starobielsk camp. They 
were also the last group to have left that camp / CZAAPSKI, CZERNY, SLIZIEN 
and others /. A few days later about 180 men arrived from Ostaszkéw. There 
were 3 officers among them, the rest were policemen, other ranks, civilians and 
a few convicts from the St. Cross prison. 

We left Pawliszczew Bor on June the 12-th. We travelled through Moscow 
where we were held up for 24 hours. On the 18-th of June we arrived to GRIAZO- 
WIEC in the Vologda district. We found the same old team of our Kozielsk 
politruks already there: ALEKSANDROWICZ, ELMAN, WASILEWSKI, 

The correspondence with our families, [one letter per month], had been inter- 
rupted since the end of February. [On March the 4-th KOMBRIG ZARUBIN 
left Kozielsk for Moscow, as it became known later on, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing there the problems of our evacuation. I remember the date so well be- 
cause he had arranged to interrogate me on that day promising to talk to me 
“three to four hours’”’ [‘“Tri-czetyrie czasika’’] and I was rather scared of that inter- 
view and therefore very happy when the Kombrig left for Moscow on the same 
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day]. In Pawliszczew Bor letters to our families were collected only once but we 
found later that they never were sent. Correspondence with our families was 
re-established only late in September 1940 from Griazowiec. However a new 
rule had been imposed forbidding us to write in our letters about any of our 
comrades. We began to receive enquiries from families of those who had left 
Kozielsk “‘to go home’’. We were unable to answer these enquiries but it became 
plain that none of the others had reached either German occupied territories or 
Germany proper. 

As late as the last days of August, at one of the long inquests /‘‘dopros’’/, which 
lasted 5 hours, ELMAN promised me that “you will be sent home as have been 
all your comrades—your turn has come now”’—but after that no mention was 
made about it and when late in Autumn I once asked WASILEWSKI whether we 
would ever be sent home he answered: ‘‘Did you ever hear about prisoners of war 
being released while the war lasted? It may be that you will remain to live in the 
Soviet Union even after the war”. ‘‘What about our comrades who had been sent 
to the German oceupied zone?’’—I asked. “That is a different matter’’— 
answered WASILEWSKI and changed the subject. 

Another time he complained to me that he “a political functionary of the 
Smoletisk district’? was ordered to come to this Northern country for two months 
only and now he was kept here so long, in this rotten climate which affected his 
health. 

And in fact we were ordered to organize the camp as if we were meant to stay 
in it for good. We were allotted plots of land for planting vegetables. Hitherto 
forbidden Polish lectures were given approval. A Russian woman was appointed 
organiser of our cultural and educational life. We were allotted a monthly 
quota of books which was fixed at 14 kilograms a month. Food had improved 
considerably. We were granted a monthly wage which amounted to 20 roubles 
for officers and 10 roubles for the other ranks. We were supposed to remain 
thus till the end of the war. We were released on the strength of the Agreement 
signed in July 1941. 

Before it happened, towards the end of June 1941,—1300 more prisoners were 
sent to the camp among them a thousand officers treated as “‘internees”, who had 
been captured in Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. On the other hand officers of 
German nationality were removed from the camp. 

The worst month of the entire captivity was July 1941. A special commission 
from Moscow came to the eamp before which officers were summoned individually, 
mostly those who were of greater potential military value. Before the interview 
started they were requested to sign an undertaking that everything that was 
going to be said during the hearing would be kept strictly secret under the penalty 
of several vears of imprisonment. After which they were coaxed to join the 
Red Army and threatened that all who refuse would be executed. A few officers 
were removed from the camp. But the general attitude of the officers remained 
unyielding and the exceptions were few and were confined to those who attended 
the so called “‘Red Corner gatherings.’’ The Soviet commissars usually got the 
answer: ‘We are soldiers of the Polish Army. We have our own Supreme Com- 
mander in the person of General Sikorski. We will report to wherever he tells 
us to report.’ 

The Bolsheviks cut our food rations by half. Hunger spread. The camp 
unrelentingly resisted to yield. The discussions with the commissars became 
more and more heated. On the 31-st of July, the day of the signing of the Soviet- 
Polish Pact the attitude of the Bolsheviks changed abruptly for the better and 
shortly after Polish authorities took over the control of the camp. 

In answer to the appropriate questions put to him the witness replied: from 
among those who were removed from Kozielsk I have never seen again neither 
have I heard anything about: 

Prof. of the Cracow University Mjr. PIENKOWSKI, 

Prof. of the Wilno University Lieut. GODLOWSKI 

Prof. of the Warsaw Polytechnic School Lieut. MORAWSKI; 

Generals: MINKIEWICZ, SMORAWINSKI, Rear-Adm. CZERNICKI, 
BOHATYREWICZ; . 

Clergymen: The Rev. Mjr. ZIOLKOWSKI, The Rev. Father SKOREL, The 
Rev.Col. NOWAK, The Rev.Col. wet oat be ne Field Bishop, The 
Rev.Col. PESZKE, The Rev. Minister Col. KORNILOWICZ; 


Doctors: MOGILNICKI-+from Lédé, Mjr WIRSZYLLO-from Warsaw, Cpt. 
ZALEWSKI Jerzy—St. Lazarus Hospital in Warsaw, Cpt. WROCZYNSKI— 
former Deputy Minister of Health, KEPINSKI—optician from Warsaw, 
STEFANOWSKI—from Warsaw, ZUBERBIER—from Warsaw, 7 FREIDA 
and KALICINSKI—from Warsaw, ROGOZINSKI,—Col. NELKEN; 
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Also: Col. DZIURZYNSKI—brother of the Prof. of Cracow University, 
Lieut. WIRSZYLLO—solicitor from Wilno, Col. LEWAKOWSKI—from the 
Geographical Institute, Col MARYNOWSKI—from Wilno, retired Col. 
OLSZOWSKI—from Southern Poland, Col. LEUKOS-KOWALSKI—Com- 
mander of the Riflemen’s Association, Engineer SREBRNY—brother of the 

rof. of Wilno University, the Deputy President of the District Court of Appeal 

in Wilno whose name I forget, Mir. SKOCZYCKI, Col. ROSNOWSKI— Prof. 
of the Wilno University, the Custodian of the Artizans’ Museum in Warsaw in 
the rank of a major but whose name I forget. 

I cannot recollect any more names for the moment. 

I wish to add that in January 1941 I was summoned to the camp Command 
in Griazowiee by N.K.V.D. Capt. WASILEWSKI who read to me a report 
sent from Wilno that ALEKSANDER ZWIERZYNSKI who lived in Wilno 
had allegedly stated that we had often talked before the war about the necessity 
of detaching Bielorussia and the Ukraine from the Soviet Union. I denied this, 
following which, the statement was forwarded to Moscow, and after a few weeks 
the inquest against me was discontinued of which I was informed, being told at 
the same time that I had been put on the list of the group of officers who were 
to be extradicted to the Germans. 

Upon which the hearing ended at 11.30 a. m. and after the record had been 
read over it was signed. 

/Signatures/. Waclaw Komarnicki, 

Bagitiska, Kuratowski, Lieut. Aud. 





(Translation copy of Exhibit 35A] 


RECORD OF STATEMENT: 

Taken down in writing on the 13-th October 1942 in the office of the II Section 
of the I-st Armoured Corps Command/Dept. of Counter-Espionage/by Cpt. 
Giedronowicz N. and given by Cpt. Lopianowski Narcyz and relating to the 
subject of ‘‘Malachéwka’’. 

avalry Cpt. Lopianowski Narcyz, born 29-th Oct. 1898 in the country estate 
Stoki—county of Wilno, son of Ignacy and Mary, born Woronkéw; Religion: Rom. 
Cat. Regular officer states as follows: 

The outbreak of the German-Polish war found me in Augustéw in the l-st 
Lancers Regiment as commander of their anti-aircraft defence unit. I took active 
part in air battles; I was then sent, in accordance with our mobilisation plans to 
the 101-st Lancers Reg. which was being formed in Bialystok. On the 6-th of 
September 1939 in fights with German airmen in the neighbourhood of Starosielce 
I brought down a ME109 aircraft and damaged another one. I was using then a 
German Ac-ac gun No. 34 which we had taken from the enemy. In the night of 
6-7-th Sept. I moved together with my regiment to Wolkowysk where we were 
joined to the group “Wotkowysk” commanded by Gen. Przeédziecki. 

On the 23-th Sept. we had our first encounter with the Bolsheviks in Dziebrowo. 
The Soviet infantry was destroyed and the prisoners taken were shot. The tanks 
extricated themselves without losses. It was a cavalry charge. During the 
night of Sept. 21-st our units occupied Grodno after having forced the Bolsheviks 
out ofthe town. The fighting in the suburbs of Grodno lasted till noon of the 21-st 
Sept. On the 22-nd Sept. a battle took place in Kodziéwka. The Red Army 
threw 40 tanks against us of which 17 remained on the battle-field and their 
infantry was wiped out. _ The entire 101-st Regiment was engaged in the fight. 
Our losses included Mjr. Zuchnowski—O. C. of the Regiment, two squadron com- 
manding officers, one platoon commander. The casualties of the 2-nd Squadron 
which was under my command amounted to 50% of the men and 75% of the 
horses. In this battle I commanded a group of 2 squadrons. The O. C. of the 
Regiment personally led the other half of the Regiment. The day was ours. 
The Bolshevik casualties amounted to 800 men. In spite of all my attempts to 
stop them the Lancers finished off the wounded and the prisoners. 

On the 23-rd of Sept. 1939 at 8 p. m. the Regiment crossed the Lithuanian 
fronticr on orders of our Group Commander Gen. Przeédziecki. When crossing 
over the border we had practically no ammunition left. In Lithuania we were 
interned in the camps of Rakiszki qnd Kaiiwaria. 

On the 11-th of June 1940 following the Soviet occupation of Lithuania we were 
transferred to prisoner of war camp in Kozielsk in the Ukraine. On Sept. the 9-th 
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1940—21 of us with Gen. Przeédziecki at the top of the list were transfered to the 
“Butyrki” prison in Moscow. This group included among others: 

1/. Gen Przeédziecki, 

2/. Lieut Col. Konezye, 

3/. Mjr. Zaorski Kazimierz, 

4/. Mijr. /now col./ Gudakowski, 

5/. Mjr. Stoezkowski, 

6/. Artil. Capt. Swiecicki, 

7/. Cpt. /now mjr./ Ziobrowski, 

8/. Cavalry Cpt. Pruszyfiski Andrew /Brother of Xavier/, 

9/. Lieut. Tacik, 

10/. Lieut. Siewierski, 

11/. Lieut. Tomala, 

12/. Lieut. Szumigalski. 

I cannot recollect the names of the others. We were first placed in cell No. 94. 
After a short inquest Gen. Przeédziecki together with 10 other officers were trans- 
fered to the Lubianka prison. I was interrogated,—I learned his name only 
later,—by the Chief of Staff of the N. K. V. D., Lieut. Col. Jegorov. He was about 
40, slightly over average height, well build, licht blond with a lean clean shaven 
face. He was elegantly dressed in a military N. K. V. D. uniform. After a short 
questioning about my health, morale ete. he asked me about my family, where I 
came from, was I married, had I any children, was I a regular officer and had I 
given up the idea of fighting against the Germans. The conversation lasted about 
10 to 15 minutes and took place between midnight and 1 a.m. I was then sent 
back to the cell. 

Two days later we were transferred to the Lubianka prison as mentioned above. 
They placed us in cell No. 62, very small and dark, with a small little electric bulb 
attached to the ceiling which was lit day and night. After having been put 
through a number of formalities such as the checking of our identity and personal 
details, having been photographed a number of times from all possible angles we 
were given a supper and were allowed to go and rest. At midnight Gen. Prze- 
édziecki was summoned for interrogation. 10 minutes later my turn came and I 
was called out and led in the company of a N. K. V. D. Lieut. Colonel and two 
guardsmen through various corridors till we came up to an iron door in the wall. 
This turned out to be a passage which connected directly the Lubianka prison 
with the N. K. V. D. Beyond the iron door we found ourselves in a wide corridor 
with coconut mats on the floor. At the far end of the corridor was a board with 
“TV floor—main entrance” written on it and a marble plate with the following 
inseription:—‘ Member of the N. K. V. D.—take example from the Chekists of 
how to destroy the people’s enemies”. Beneath were inscribed the names of those 
who had given their lives in the fight for “freedom”. As first figured the name 
of ‘“‘Felix Dzieréyfiski” inscribed in guilt letters. After passing several more 
corridors and staircases we stopped before a door numbered 523. The N. K. V. D. 
Lieut. Colonel who accompanied me took off his cap before that door and tried to 
yeep through the key-hole. He then opened the door and went in leaving me 

hind. A moment later he summoned me to enter; I found myself in a very large 
room with walls covered with grey tapestries and luxurious office furniture. To 
the right, very close to the entrance I noticed an ash-wood cupboard of abnormal 
height. That cupboard caught your eye against the background of the grey 
tapestries. Upon the words: “go ahead” which a female clerk present in the 
room uttered the N. K. V. D. colonel opened the cupboard with a little key and 
disappeared behind the door. My two guards ordered me to stand with my face 
to the wall. After some time a voice invited me to enter the cupboard. I went 
in, found myself before a door and a dark red curtain. I waved it aside and 
entered another room. The Soviet Lieut. Colonel remained in the neighbouring 
room behind me. Before me I saw JEGOROYV sitting in an armchair behind a 
desk. To his left stood a man in civilian clothes with a blank expression on his 
face. Another man dressed in a grey civilian suit was pacing the room in quick 
unsoldiery steps with his hands behind his back. /Four months later I saw these 
two men on a photograph and learned that the man with the blank face was 
Merculov—a Security Commissar and the other one was Berja the N. K. V. D. 
Commissar. On Jegorov’s request I sat down in an armchair which stood before 
the desk. After preliminary questions about my health etc. he asked me why 
were we overcome so swiftly by the Germans in 1939. I answered that we 
succumbed not to the Germans alone but also to the Bolsheviks who thrust a 
knife into our backs. Did I fight against the Bolsheviks in 1939?—Yes.— 
‘*Where’’?—I did not give an answer to that and told them that being an officer 
I am not allowed to answer that question. They did not raise this matter again. 
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“‘What do you think about the present situation?’’—I answered that nothing had 
changed and that Poland was in a state of war with the Bolsheviks—‘‘ Where do 
you know this from?’’—I replied that Sikorski’s Government issued a declaration 
to that effect in October 1939. To which Jegorov said—‘ The Sikorski Govern- 
ment is an impostrous Government which has nothing to say in Polish matters. 
The Polish Nation will form its own Government”’. Fie then asked—‘‘ And how 
do you like the Soviet system introduced on the Soviet occupied territories?’’—I 
answered that I can understand their behaviour in respect of the soldiers and men 
who were capable of fighting against the Bolsheviks but what was the offence 
committed against them by the innocent children and unhappy women to cause 
them to be deported to Siberia and to the North in order that they may perish 
there from hunger and cold. Col. Jegorov answered that we should be grateful 
to them because our women and children were taken away in order to save them 
from the vengeance of the local inhabitants. 

Merkulov asked me only one question—‘‘Why are you so stupid—you are a 
brave officer and yet you are incapable of understanding ‘‘the great issues’’.— 

Upon which ended the inquest on the first day. Having returned to our 
cell I related to Gen. Przegédziecki and my other comrades what I was asked 
about and in what form. Gen. Przeédziecki informed us that the questions put 
to him were similar with the difference that he was also asked on what conditions 
would he agree to organise Polish units in the U. 8S. 8S. R. The General had 
answered that if he receives an order to that effect from London he would 
execute it. 

I would like to mention additionally that I was also asked by Jegorov whether 
I would agree to co-operate in the organising of a Polish Army on U. 8. 8. R. 
territory. I answered that being an officer I would always do it on orders from 
my Commander-in-Chief. I heard sarcastic laughter and the next question was :— 
“And would you do it on receiving such orders from any particular general?’’— 
I answered that I would comply with the orders of any man duly authorised by 
the Government in London. 

Similar inquests were repeated frequently and lasted till the second half of 
December 1940. All the interrogations were conducted in more or less the same 
manner. 

In November the question of my wife and of my two children,—aged 3 and 6, 

was raised. When to a question put to me by Col. Jegorov I replied that my 
wife was in Warsaw, I was told that was ‘‘a mockery on my part’’. /My wife 
together with my children was in the hands of the N. K. V. D. for 6 months and 
had escaped to Warsaw with the help of my soldiers in May 1940/. Two weeks 
later I was summoned up once again and | was allowed to write a letter to my 
wife to Warsaw. At that occasion Col. Jegorov told me that my wife had in 
fact ‘‘disappeared somewhere”’ and that what I had said was true and that he 
only wanted me to inform him by what means did my wife manage to escape. 
I answered that I was most grateful to the N. K. V. D. authorities for helping 
my wife to escape because I could not believe that a helpless woman with a couple 
of babies could have possibly escaped otherwise onto the German side having to 
go through a couple of rows of barbed wire and through trenches. Round about 
the 20-th of December 1940, Gen. Przeédziecki renewed his request—made I do 
not know how many times already before—that we be given a larger cell because 
in the small one we were kept in, the eleven of us literally suffocated. After a 
major row the General was led to the Chief of Staff of the N. K. V. D. from where 
he came back with an assurance that we were going to be given better 
accommodation. 

And in fact on the 24-th of December the General together with 5 other officers 
were removed from the cell. Those who remained were: Cpt. Lopianowski, 
Lieut. Siewierski, Lieut. Szumigalski, Lieut. Tomala and Lieut. Tacik. That 
evening we wished one another a happy Christmas. About 8 p. m. the door was 
suddenly opened and a man dressed in the uniform of a Polish colonel entered 
the cell. He was accompanied by a man in civilian clothes. The colonel gave his 
name as—Gorczyfski. The civilian introduced himself as Staff Col. Berling. 
Both were without caps and coats. After short greetings Col. Berling tried to 
engage us into conversation solely on political topics. Not inclined to talk to 
strangers we answered very reluctantly. In the meantime, on Col. Berling’s 
request a supper for two was brought to the cell from a restaurant. Col. Berling 
invited us to have also a supper which could be brought on his orders from a 
restaurant. This deepened even more our suspicions that these were not prisoners 
like we were but men sent to us for some special reasons. The more so that Col. 
Berling was unable to explain to us why were they looking so well if they were 
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kept in jail. Lieut. Tacik who could not resist from being dragged into the 
discussion, very vehemently protested against accusations which Col. Berling 
raised against Poland and the Polish Nation. That visit lasted about two hours. 
When Col. Berling knocked on the door of the cell it was opened and our guests 
left, assuring us, that we would meet again on the following day. The next day 
on the 25-th of December I was summoned for the first time in the morning hours 
to a hearing. Col. Jegorov handed to me a letter from my wife. Although the 
letter was sealed, when taking it from the Colonel I noticed a Russian translation 
of it. I had to read the letter in the presence of Col. Jegorov and some other 
individual who sat in an armchair in the shadow in such a way that I could not 
recognise his face. I, on the other hand, had been placed in the only armchair 
oposite the desk of Jegorov with my face turned towards the light. /Room No. 
507/. Col. Jegorov suddenly asked me casually: —‘‘Why did you fight in 1939 
against the Red Army?’’—I replied that I am an officer, that I was in command 
of the detachment and it was my duty. The Colonel told me then in a brutal form 
that—‘In that battle several excellent Soviet soldiers were killed and how did you 
dare to do it and to incite your lancers to fight against the Bolsheviks?’’—He 
wanted me to tell him what methods I had used to force my soldiers to fight with 
such determination, I answered that they were Polish soldiers who fought in the 
performance of their duty and in defence of their honour. The individual who 
sat in the armchair turned to Jegorov and said in a quiet voice:—“ Leave him alone, 
he only did his duty’’. 

After I had returned to the cell we received orders to eat quickly our dinner and 
prepare outselves for departure. About 2 p. m. on the same day a Lieut. Colonel] 
whom I had already met before / the one who had conducted the preliminary 
interrogations came to our cell and bid us to follow him. We went after him and 
we were not even astonished that we were not accompanied by guards. Down- 
stairs in a closed courtyard passenger cars awaited us. We got into one of them 
together with the Lieut. Colonel. Our things were shoved into the second car. 
We drove alongside the river Moskwa and our guide pointed to us the bridges 
built across the river the theatre and, in the distance, the Kremlin. I could not 
make out in what direction we were driving. Only after about 30 km. we passed 
a bridge over a railway track and on a crossroad I saw a road-sign which informed 
that our road led to Riazaf. After having covered about 40 km. counting from 
Lubianka we turned into a forest lane from which the snow was cleared. We 
arrived to a fence. The gate was opened by a Soviet soldier. The car stopped 
before a villa. A group of men came out to greet us. They were unequally 
dressed—some in Polish officers’ uniforms, some in civilian clothes others in a 
combination of both. I reeognised among them Col. Gorezytiski. Col. Berling 
greeted us as if we were expected guests and led us into a dining room for tea. 
After that he showed us our bedroom which had seven beds. In this room 
further to our group lived ensign Kukulifiski and Lieut. Szezypiérski who was to 
join us later. 

A short characteristic of the villa: it was modern with central heating and a 
bathroom with constant hot and cold water. The house had 7 rooms and a 
kitchen. One of the rooms was used as a dining room and in it lectures and 
talks took also place. The furnishing of the bedrooms seemed to me then to be 
luxurious. Spring beds with mattresses, quilted bed covers, feather pillows, 
divans and even soft armchairs. The service was female—two young chamber- 
maids, a woman cook with aristocratic features and a male cook called Fomicz / 
from the Kremlin /, a footman to polish the floors and chop the wood and a few 
Soviet soldiers. The rules were: freedom of movement within the enclosure was 
unrestricted from 8a. m.till9 p.m. During the night we were forbidden to leave 
the house under the pretext that there were vicious hounds which could do us 
harm. One evening I decided to go out to find out whether that was true and 
all I discovered was a Soviet soldier sitting on wires which were drawn across 
between the two doors. He was fast asleep with his face turned towards our 
entrance door. 

On the 31-st of December 1940 Col. Jegorov arrived and asked Col. Berling to 
pass on to us all his best New Year wishes. He also declared that in accordance 
with Polish customs he wished to arrange for us a New Year’s party. The details 
were fixed between Jegorov and Berling. We were not allowed to enter the dining 
room till Il p.m. At 11 p.m. Berling invited us to come in and we found the tables 
covered with white table-cloths and laden with cold meat, fresh fruit, brandy, red 
and white wine. . . . Waitresses attended. After completing all preparations the 
servants were offered a glass of brandy and then left the house. 

At midnight the “International” was played on the radio. With a few excep- 
tions the Polish officers stood to attention. The first to do so was Col. Tyszyftiski. 
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When the tones of the “International’’ had died out, Lieut. Szezypiorski raised the 
toast: “Long live the Communist Party!’’—I crushed the glass I held in my hand 
and left the dining room. The officers who had arrived with me followed me out. 
Next day, early in the morning Col, Berling had a long / and hour and a half / 
s h to us in which he tried to smooth out the incident. He explained that 
those were Communist excesses, that he himself was not and never would be a 
Communist but that there were many things which we should understand and 
which we were most surely going to understand after we had stayed here long 
enough. This lecture was given to us in our bedroom. None of the occupants of 
the villa who had been there before our arrival was present. 

After the 15-th of February 1941, Col. Berling suggested that we ask the Soviet 
authorities to send us portraits of the leading men who ruled the Soviet Union 
with the purpose of hanging them on the walls of our villa. I looked at him like I 
would at a madman and declared that it was impossible that he, a Polish officer 
held in prison could ask his enemies for such a thing. Cpt. Rosen-Zawadzki 
turned to me and asked:—‘‘What do you mean by that? You are no longer in 
prison”.—I answered that whether in the Butyrki prison, in the Lubianka jail 
or here in this villa I was always a prisoner. Maybe only in slightly better condi- 
tions here. In a resigned tone Cpt. Rosen remarked :-—‘“‘Oh well—in that case it is 
hopeless to talk to you about it’. Col. Berling announced that we were going to 
vote to decide this question and did not allow us to discuss the matter. The 
voting was to take place in the following manner: Each of us would go to Col. 
Berling’s room and place a little card on a plate lying on the table in the presence 
of Col. Bukojemski. On the card we were to write the symbol of plus for ‘‘yes’”’ 
and of minus for “no’’. The card was to be folded. On Berling’s request I 
took a card lying on the table and with a sharp pencil I drew a line across it 
making a hole in it. It was supposed to be a “minus’’. Without folding up the 
eard I put it on the plate. I thought that the secret voting would reveal a majority 
which understood that to make such a request was a disgrace not only on the part 
of an officer but of every Pole. I thought that the four officers who had arrived 
with me would vote against the motion and also that ensign Kukulifiski would do 
the same. I also counted partly on Mjr. Lis, Col. Gorezytiski and on one or two 
others. After the counting of the votes by Col. Berling and Col. Bukojemski it 
turned that out there were 12 votes supporting the proposal, 2 were against and one 
ecard was blank. I learned later that the other card against was cast by Mjr. 
Lis and the blank one by ensign Kukulifiski. All the others voted in favour. The 
portraits were hung on the walls. When hanging the portrait of Kaganowicz 
over my bed Col. Berling remarked sarcastically :—“I hope that this won’t cause 
you to have cramps, captain .... ‘“Treplie] that it was of no significance what- 
ever to me and that if he wished he could paste the entire walls of the villa with 
such portraits once it had already happened that a Polish officer had sent such a 
disgraceful request to the Soviet authorities. 

In the second half of March 1941 Col. Berling requested all officers who had 
assembled for dinner that they lend their support to the proposal of sending a 
declaration which had been drafted by Lieut. Col. Dudziriski and which ran more 
or less as follows: “We, the undersigned officers of the Polish Army declare that 
the Polish Nation had been hitherto deceived and exploited by the proprietor’s 
class. It wasonly the Soviet Union which had pointed out the right way by means 
of which happiness could be brought to all men”’.—The declaration ended with 
the sentence: —‘‘A great part of the Polish Nation has already benefited from the 
Stalinist Constitution. Let us hope that the time will come as soon as possible 
in which the remainder of Poland will also join and become one of the happy 
nations of the Soviet Union’’.—I quote only a short synopsis of the text of this 
declaration not being able to reconstruct it in full from memory. The quoted 
passages modestly reflect what it contained and anyhow do not change its char- 
acter of a declaration of homage and servile submission. 

Col. Berling told us that this was Col. Dudzitiski’s suggestion, his proposal and 
his draft and that we should immediately proceed with the voting as to whether 
to send this declaration or not. Remembering the sad experience in the matter 
of portraits I tried to prevent the voting. I clutched frantically with my hands 
at a great wrought iron vase / probably originating from some aristocratic resi- 
dence / and did my best not to hurl it at Berling’s head. I requested that the 
voting be abandoned anyhow for the time being. Berling asked: — ‘‘Why should 
we?” — 2-nd Lieut. Imach noticed that I was on the brink of bursting out and 
asked me whether I was ill.—‘‘Not I’’—I retorted—‘‘probably all of you, gentle- 
men, must be ill’’.—Anyhow Lieut. Imach supported by suggestion arguing that 
this was indeed a most important problem and that it would be advisable to wait 
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a few hours with the voting. Col. Berling agreed and left the dining room. I 
followed him to his room and asked him to be allowed to talk to him. I then 
said:—*‘‘Do you really intend to permit this voting to take place?’’—He answered 
in the affirmative. I tried to persuade him that nothing worse could happen after 
that, that it was bad enough that such an idea could have ever been conceived, 
that it would have been better to disregard it completely since the very thought 
of such a thing was disgraceful to any Polish officer. Col. Berling tried to convince 
me that the signing and sending of such a letter would increase the confidence the 
Soviet authorities had in us which was the most important thing from our point 
of view. I replied that it was beyond me why we should strive for gaining the 
confidence of people who had done us so much wrong and with whom we were 
in a state of war. Col. Berling burst into a rage and exclaimed that I was inca- 
pable of understanding ‘the great issues’ and requested me to tell hin I really had 
against the signing of that kind of a slip of paper, I told him that I did not want 
to have anything to do with the henchmen of the Polish Nation and I have no 
intention of gaining their confidence. Col. Berling angrily, told me that he did 
not believe that those were my true motives for refusing to sign that paper and 
that he wants to know the truth as to what were the aims I really had in mind in 
acting as I did. To which I answered that for the offense contained in his words 
he should pay me with his blood.—Not being able to act in the customary way I 
declared that I had nothing else to do but to leave the room asking him to request 
immediately the Soviet authorities that I be removed from this place. I then 
left the room. I had a nervous breakdown that evening—my temperature jumped 
up to 104°. On the same evening the voting over Dudziriski’s proposal took place. 
Before the voting started Col. Berling explained that Col. Gorcyytiski and Capt. 
Lopianowski would not take part in it—the first because he was afraid of the re- 
pressions which the German authorities might apply to his family which was 
under German occupation—the second because of his lack of confidence in the 
Soviet Union. 

I must add here that Col. Gorezyfiski had declared already earlier that he 
would not take part in the voting for the given reasons. The voting took place 
and the proposal was approved unanimously. I remained two days in bed with 
a high temperature. On the second day /it‘was Sunday/ I went out of the house 
before 8 a. m. to take a breath of air. Mir. Lis noticed me and came up to me. 
He told me that I had done very well in condemning the action of Berling and of 
the other officers, that he fully agreed with me and that he would not sign that 
declaration. Before noon on the same day the declaration was signed by all— 
including Mjr. Lis. 

Col. Berling, Cpt. Zawadzki and Col. Bukojemski came several times to my 
bedside urging me to change my mind and to sign the declaration. Those sleeping 
with me in the same room also begged me to sign it, arguing that being the eldest 
of our group if I left them they would be unable to counteract the reactionary 
behaviour of the other inhabitants of the villa who had been in it longer than we 
had. While I was in bed Col. Berling paid me a visit together with Cpt. Zawadzki 
on the 24-th of March 1941 for the last time. They tried to prove to me that it 
was my duty to comply; they spread before me mirages of a glorious future in 
which I appeared as commander of a regiment stationed in Warsaw; that I would 
spend my leave in the sunny Caucasus and indulge to my heart’s content in my 
hobby of hunting. Determined to end once and for all similar conversations I 
begged Col. Berling to grant me the greatest of favours, namely to persuade the 
Soviet authorities that they shoot me on the steps of the villa in the hope that this 
would bring them all back to their senses. Berling answered:—‘‘Well,—in that 
case,—there is nothing more to be done’, That was our last interview. That 
declaration was never sent in its original wording because it was censured by our 
“three communists’’/Cpt. Zawadzki, 2-nd Lieut. Imach and 2-nd Lieut. Szezypi- 
orski/who decided that the Soviet authorities might feel insulted by the phrase— 
‘‘we the undersigned officers of the Polish Army’’—and that this should be changed 
into—‘‘we the undersigned officers of the LATE Polish Army’’. The amendement 
was approved but the declaration had to be re-written. This was done by Lieut. 
Szumigalski. Three officers did not sign this new copy of the declaration, namely: 
Col. Gorezyftiski, Cpt. Lopianowski and Mjr. Lis. Initially Lieut. Siewierski also 
refused to sign it but by some means which I cannot understand they finally 
induced him to do it. The declaration was handed to Col. Jegorov who after 
consulting with Col. Berling summoned us all to the dining room and made the 
following declaration: 

“Some of you accuse the Soviet Union that it treats badly your women and 
children who have been deported. I, therefore, oficially declare that all Polish 
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families live in very good conditions, that every family has its own room and 
larger families have even two. Does that satisfy you? 
he last question was aimed at me. I replied that I did not believe it. 

On the 26-th of March at noon a car drove up to the villa. Mjr. Lis and I 
received the order to take seats in the car side by side with the guards. We 
were driven to the N. K. V. D. and led once again into room No, 523 through 
the cupboard door which we already knew. Col. Jegoroy who was sitting behind 
his desk ordered the two guardsmen to leave the room. He then started telling 
us in a raised voice that we were ungrateful, that we were incapable of appreciat- 
ing the goodness of the Soviet Government. He turned to me:—‘‘You, Lop- 
ianowski, who are you? You so brave an officer, so martial. ... Your name 
could be inscribed one day in historical annals. And now you want to be more 
clever and more worthy than Berling or Wanda Wasilewska’’.—I told him that 
I was only an officer. Col. Jegorov went on talking on this subject for a long 
time. I did not give any answers, which ended in his saying:—‘‘You do not say 
anything. Take care that you are not silenced for ever’’.—I said then:—‘I 
renew my plea—which was—shoot me... .” Col. Jegorov turned then with 
a few words to Mir. Lis, repeating once again that we were ungrateful. He ended 
up by getting up from his seat and, standing to attention, he informed us that by 
order of the yi stinkin Commissar we would be placed in the Butyrki prison. He 
then rang the bell for two wardens who drove us to the Butyrki prison, where 
we were placed in cell No. 95. There we encountered Col. Kinstler Stanislas, 
Col. Morawski /retired/ and Lieut. Tacik whom I greated with the greatest joy 
as the only person whom I knew. I immediately related to all present—especially 
to Col. Kunstler—the whole story of the ‘‘Malachéwka” villa. I was afraid 
that Col. Kunstler would not believe me but it turned out to be the opposite 
and he did all he could to help me in regaining my mental balance. I owe it to 
him that my state swiftly improved. I only avoided Col. Morawski, of whom 
I had heard, while still in the villa, that he had sent a memorandum to the Soviet 
authorities about the formation of a Polish Government and of Polish red rifle- 
men’s units under his command. 

On the 28th of March 1941 at 3 p. m. I was summoned to a hearing. Leaving 
the cold and damp cell I found myself in a warm corridor and then I was shoved 
through an iron door into a large hall in which a large number of women walked 
to and fro smoking cigarettes. I crossed the hall to the oposite side. I was 
told to stand with my face to the wall. The wall in this place subsided and I was 
pushed into a round chamber which had the shape of a well of about 3 and a half 
yards in diameter which had an oval shaped cupola instead of a ceiling. The 
walls were of a steel-like colour, the light coming through from the middle of the 
well allowing to discern the contents. The light was of a greenish shade. In the 
middle of the well stood an antique chair. On closer inspection I noticed that the 
back of the chair must have been frequently used because the paint was worn 
out in places. I tried to move the chair. It was light and was not fixed to the 
floor. However I hesitated whether I should sit down or not. After some time 
I felt a drowsiness overcoming me as a result of the warmth. I sat on the chair 
and fellasleep. A voice woke me up. I opened my eyes and saw an opened door 
before me with a curtain hanging over it and again I heard the voice beckoning 
me toenter. I went through the door and found myself in alarge room. From 
behind a desk an N. K. V. D. captain rose to greet me and asked me about my 
health. I refused to shake his outstretched hand. He asked me to take a seat 
in an armchair by the desk. After a long conversation with no particular point 
or aim he explained that he was Col. Jegorov’s emmissary and asked me whether 
I had not changed my mind and if I would not like him to communicate some- 
thing to Jegorov on my behalf. I told him that everything I had to say—lI had 
said already long ago, and that I had nothing to add. He repeated his question 
three times intermixing the whole with casual and polite conversation. yhen at 
the third time I answered asking him to thank Jegorov for his friendly concern 
the captain rose from his seat came up to me and with an outstretched hand 
said:—‘‘What a pity, what a pity—you are an honest man’’. This time I did 
shake his hand and left. It was my last interview with a representative of the 
N.. Be.Ns De 

I wish to mention that in the middle of February one day Mjr. Lis condemned 
in very harsh words the fact of the disappearance of Poland from the Soviet map / 
a new edition /, which simultaneously retained however Abissinia in its original 
frontiers. I had myself pointed this out to Mjr. Lis. Col. Berling reacted vio- 
lently to this remark made by Lis, shouting:—‘‘Damn you, Lis, shut up!’’—A 
stormy interview followed in Berling’s private room. 
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On the l-st of April 1941 we received orders to make ready for departure. 
From 6 a. m. a survey and searches were carried out. In the afternoon we were 
transfered into a large waiting room. The door suddenly opened and I saw Gen. 
Przeédziecki entering followed by the other officers whom I had left in cell No. 94 
of the Butyrki prison. After short greetings and vet another search we were all 
loaded into prison vans and driven to the station where we were transfered into 
a railway prison coach.. The train took us to a station called Putywel. After 
unloading we were driven in lorries to an isolated camp in a former orthodox 
monastery. I do not know the name of that monasterv. It is situated over the 
river Sejm close to the railway station Werba in the Ukraine. We regained our 
strength there because the conditions were not bad and we were allowed to make 
the most of the fresh air during daylight of course within the limits of the en- 
closure surrounded with barbed wire and guarded by soldiers. 

On the 15-th of June 1941 we were loaded once again into prison railway trucks 
on the Putywel station and sent through Moscow to the station of Griazowiec 
near Wologda. On our way we observed war preparations and rejoiced that 
probably the long expea@ted war would breek out at last in the near future. 

On the 22-nd of June 1941, after crossing the Volea we were standing on a 
small railway station. Through the barred window Gen. Przeédziecki overhead 
a railway worker telling his comrade that the Germans had attacked Russia, 
that Lomza and Kolno were taken and that Leningrad and Sebastopol had been 
bombed. It was 10 a.m. There were no limits to our joy. We raised such a 
noise in the wagon that our guardsmen rushed up to us together with the com- 
mander of the convoy who arrived coatless—shouting: —“‘ What's all that?—a 
revolt?” Being the nearest to him I answered : —‘‘ We are expressing our joy. 
Hitler has caught Stalin by the throat. There’s a WAR’!”’— He told me I had 
gone crazy. In the meantime a crowd of workers began to gather. I pointed with 
my hand to them. The convoy commander ran off to them still without his 
jacket. When he returned we no longer saw the guardsmen around us. They 
just stood quietly by the door. Instead of the usual salted fish we were given 
sausages. In the afternoon of the same day we reached the station of Griazowierc. 
An N.K.V.D. Lieut. Col, awaited us there accompanied by a woman doctor. 
His first words were: —“‘ Is the General among vou?” We answered: —“‘yes; 
The colonel said he wanted to speak to the general. The general answered: —‘ 
If the colonel wants to speak to me let him come to me’’. The colonel’s first 
questions were — how did we feel, was our health good, had we any wishes? 
He very much apologised for not being able to give us all the comfort he would 
wish but he had been only just informed about our arrival. The cars would be 
there any moment; having got out of the railway coach we mounted onto two 
motor lorries and accompanied by a strong convoy we were taken to a prisoners 
camp also called Griazowiec. 

We were placed in an enclosure surrounded with barbed wire adjoining the 
camp. A little house stood in the middle of our enclosure. The space to walk 
was 8 steps wide and just the length of the little house. Water, food and fuel 
wood was supplied to us by the Bolsheviks. We had to cook our own food. 

On the 30-th of July 1941 we were at last let into the main prisoners camp. 

On August the 27-th 1941 Gen. Anders arrived together with Gen. Szyszko- 
Bohusz and took command of the camp. All officers and other ranks who ex- 
pressed their wish to serve in the Polish Army were immediately and automat- 
ically reinstated as members of the newly formed Polish Forces. On the same 
day I was summoned to General Anders to report about everything which had 
taken place in the Malachéwka villa. Gen. Anders had already heard about the 
villa from Gen. Przeédziecki who had told him about it. I had related to Gen. 
Przeédziecki everything in detail on the very first day of our encounter which I 
had thought to be accidental. I did that because I was very much determined 
not to let the memory of that villa disappear together with me. As a subordinate 
of Gen. Przeédziecki it was my duty to give bim all the details. Gen. Anders told 
me that he acknowledged having received all the information I gave him but that 
at the present moment the political situation was of such a nature that he must 
enroll any available men for the formation of the Army, and that he orders me, 
therefore, not to raise this matter any more. Complving with his wish I had not 
spoken cf it to anvone. However, having left the U. 8S. 8. R. I no longer feel 
compelled to remain silent. 

On September the 7-th 1941, I joined the 5-th Infantry Division. I was ap- 
pointed to the Divisional Staff. I took with me Lieut. Chomitiski whom I placed 
in the capacity of chief of the operational section. I reported to Col. Grobicki 
the 2-nd-in-Command of the 5-th Division. While I was giving my report Col. 
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Berling appeared on the scene. It caused quite a little consternation. After 
Col. Berling had left, Col. Grobicki took me to his room and asked:—‘‘Have you 
met Col. Berling anywhere before?’’—I answered with a question:—‘‘On what 
grounds do you assume that I had met him at all?’’—Col. Grobicki then told me 
that he cannot recollect ever seeing a man with such a terrified expression as that 
with which Col. Berling stared at me while I was talking with the 2-nd-in-Com- 
mand, with my back to the door. I then said that I had in fact met Col. Berling 
quite frequently in Moscow and that I have rather painful recollections of those 
encounters. Two days later I was removed from the Staff of the Division. That 
day I spent the night on the verandah together with Lieut. Chomotski. The 
windows of Col. Berling’s room showed onto that verandah. We were preparing 
to lie down to rest. Through the opened window we could see that Col. Berling 
was already in bed. Suddenly the door of his room opened and the O. C. of the 
5-th Division—Gen. Boruta—Spiechowicz entered and gave him some orders or 
made some remarks which must have been very much to the dislike of his Chief 
of Staff, because when the General left the room and the door closed behind him 
we saw Col. Berling sitting on his bed shaking his clenched fists in the direction 
in which the General had gone. Lieut. Chomifiski turned to me with an expres- 
sion of awe on his face:—‘‘ Well, Captain, are we supposed to go into action with 
such a man who is capable of shaking bis fists at his own Division Commander?’’— 
I told him not to worry because as I knew all about it he, therefore, bad no obli- 
gation to report it to anyone. Cpt. Wilezewski the Cnief of the Intelligence Sec- 
tion of the 5-th Inf. Div. knows about this incident. 

On the 9th of September 1941, I met Lieut. Imach. He came up to me and 
said :—‘‘Well, Captain, what did you gain by it all? There we are together in 
the Polish Army—do not think, however, that we have given up our work”. I 
told him:—“If you want to speak to me, first of all stand to attention and sto 
waving your hands before my face, after which I may answer you’’.—Imac 
complied with my orders. I then told him:—‘‘Do you imagine that any State 
in the world will allow anarchists to rule it? The Polish Nation will have gallows 
for such men’’.—2-nd. Lieut. Imach answered:—‘‘Maybe the Nation will have 
gallows’’.—I never talked to him again. 

In the middle of September I met for the first time with Captain Rosen-Zawadzki 
who told me:—‘You see ... we are together again. he Republic in her 
Majesty has granted us pardon. We shall work together again. Was it worth 
kicking up all that row? Nobody would have known about it, anyhow’’.—I do 
not remember what I answered him then. 

Towards the end of October Mjr. Choroszewski came to me to tell me that I 
had a great friend in the person of the Chief of Staff,—Col. Berling. I asked him 
why. Mjr. Choroszewski told me that the question of the promotion of captains 
to the rank of major and higher ranks had been discussed and that Col. Berling 
had immediately suggested my uname for promotion. Mjr. Choroszewski added 
that he was sorry to have been forestalled in proposing it. I told him that if my 
—e was to be granted with the help of Col. Berling I thank for the favour 
sut I do not wish to receive it from his hands. Mjr. Choroszewski remarked: 
—‘‘You are a queer man. It will be much more difficult to get that promotion 
in Poland. You will have to pass the Staff School in Rembertow etc.”—I 
answered :—‘“I know that, but nevertheless I cannot accept anything from the 
hands of Col. Berling’’. 

On the 6-th of November 1941, Col. Grobicki, Lieut. Col. Bukojemski, 2-nd 
Lieut. Szymanowski Korwin, Cpt. Lopianowski and one more officer were ordered 
to leave as the nucleus of a new Infantry Division which was to be formed in 
Tashkent. We reported at the Army H. Q. in Buzuluk on the 14-th of November 
1941, where we had to wait for our order of travel to the appointed district. We 
left only on the 13-th January 1942. In the Staff of our Army I encountered 
Col. Korezyfiski and Lieut. Col. Tyszytiski who greeted me as if I was an old 
friend. During our stay in Buzuluk Col. Bukojemski tried to discredit me in 
which. he partly succeeded. My former comrades and friends began to avoid 
me. Wherever I arrived I found myself to be alone. Initially I could not 
understand what was going on. It was only after one of the Intelligence officers 
asked me whether I had ever been stationed together with Col. Bukojemski that 
it dawned upon me what was the reason of my increasing solitude. Watching 
closely the development of things I soon had proof that I was right in my sus- 
picion as to Bukojemski’s endeavours to isolate me. This discovery was a severe 
shock to me. I turned for help to initiated people i. e. to General Przeédziecki and 
Col. Kiinstler but there was no way out of it. I got so unstrung nervously that 
on the 6-th of January 1942, during some presentation in the reception hall of 
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our Staff, I lost consciousness and had to be carried out of the room. However, 
the watching of Col. Bukojemski led to unexpected results. It was proved that 
he purposefully acted so as to cause harm to our Army. A girl friend of Buko- 
jemski/Col. Kiinstler knows her name/repeated his words: ‘What a marionette 
Army this is! It must fall to pieces. It is only we—the Communists—who can 
form astrong army. Here there is nothing but chaos in this Staff of ours! What 
a pleasure it is to go to the airmen’s mess. There’s everything there, everything 
can be got and its always open to me’’. 

On the 13-th January 1942 I left with the nucleus of the 8-th Infantry Division, 
under the command of Gen. Rakowski, to the place assigned for the formation 
of the new divisions. 

In May 1942 I was summoned to the II Section/Intelligence/to Teheran by 
Cpt. Zumpft and requested to make a detailed statement about the whole matter. 
This statement was required for the purpose of sending it to London. I wrote 
it out in my own handwirting on 16 sheets of office paper. At that occasion 
Cpt. Zumpft informed me that Col. Bukojemski had been sentenced to 18 months 
of imprisonment for his activities in Buzuluk which was equivalent with degrada- 
tion. He was handed over to the Soviet authorities as a German spy. 

Twice during my stay with the 5-th Infantry Division in Tatishchev my 
belongings were searched in the tent—I do not know by whom and who could 
possibly have done it. The second time the search was carried out while I was 
out taking part in a hunt which we had organized with Mjr. Choroszewski. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ALL THE PERSONS WHO HAD BEEN INMATES 
OF THE MALACHOWKA VILLA AND OF SOME OTHERS WHO ARE 
MENTIONED IN THIS RECORD 


VILLA MALACHOWKA: 
1/. Lieut. Col. BERLING: 


A man with ehoneies, penne ambition. Talented, enterprising, absolutely 
without any scruples. ould sacrifice anything to satisfy his own whims, In 


his plans worked out jointly with Cpt. Zawadzki he included the deportation of 


the entire Polish intelligentsia into the depths of the Soviet Union together with 
women and children, This referred to the part of Poland under German occupa- 
tion, which was to be incorporated into the U. S. 8S. R. as the 17-th Union 
Republic. He might be used to a useful purpose if given the illusion of absolute 
independence, otherwise his brutality and ruthlessness would not allow him to 
be directed by anyone. 
2/. Lieut. Col. GORCZYNSKI: 

A man of indisputable honesty with a weak will and aiming at saving himself 
for the sake of his own family. Could work usefully under normal conditions. 
He did not sign the “declaration of homage’’. 


8/. Lieut. Col. BUKOJEMSKI: 

Of vehement and incontrollable temper would sacrifice everything for women 
and vodka. Apart from that courageous, obstinate, capable of anything, vindic- 
tive. He told me in Buzuluk: — “I hold no grudge against you. You came to 
us as our enemy from the start. And you remained as such till the end. But 
as for Mjr. Lis, he sneaked into our confidence as Berling’s comrade and then 
followed you. When I shall leave the U. 8. 8. R. I will shoot him. You remain 
silent now while he spreads around untrue rumours. I repeat my positive inten- 
tion of shooting him the moment we find outselves abroad” — He repeated this 
threat several times. The Chief of the II Section / Intelligence / of the Polish 
Army in the U. 8. 8. R. knows about it. 


4/. Lieut. Col. TYSZYNSKI: 

A talented, intelligent man capable of thorough work. Heedful of his own 
comfort to exaggeration. Scared out of his wits at the prospect of changing his 
prosperous existence for the wretchedness of prison life. A Pole only by name. 


NOTE: 

These four officers constituted the Committee appointed by the N. K. V. D. 
authorities for the purpose of regulating the inner mode of life of the Malachéwka 
collective. Col. Berling presided over the whole. 
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5/. Mjr. LIS: 

Shrewd, agile and nervous, curious and eager to know everything—appeared 
to me rather an enigmatic figure. I was rather suspicious of his behaviour 
because when alone in our room, he used to hold patriotic speeches but the 
moment all the other officers were present he became another man. He put his 
signature to the first draft of the declaration in spite assuring us that he would 
not do it. He did not sign the revised text and he followed me. He compiled 
a detailed essay about the population of the U. 8. 8. R., based on Soviet sources 
and containing the distribution of the Union’s population according to nationality 
and the development of the Soviet industry in particular of the heavy industry. 
His essay exists in spite of the searches. 


6/. Lieut. Col. DUDZINSKI: 
A limited intellect with tremendous self-assurance; followed blindly Col. 
Berling’s indications and used by the latter whenever he required someone to 
lay the role of an initiator of some action. Courageous and capable of anything, 
e uncompromisingly maintained the necessity of getting rid of the entire Polish 
educated class from the future 17th Union Republic. 


7/. Cpt. ROSEN-ZAWADZKI;: 

A man of indisputable talent consciously heading to his chosen goal. He 
»layed the part of Berling’s “Chief of Staff’’. On his initiative were held various 
ectures on communist topics which glorified the ideology of Leninism and Marxism 
and the Stalinist Constitution. Knowing that I had fought against the Bol- 
sheviks in 1939 he quoted his own example of how as a battalion commander he 
rode over to the Bolsheviks to report to them that his soldiers were not going to 
fire at the Red Army. Together with 2nd Lieut. Imach, 2nd Lieut. Szezypiorski 
and later on also with 2nd Lieut. Wicherkieicz they formed the communist intel- 
lectual team which decided what can and what cannot be done or what should or 
should not be done in accordance with the teachings of Engels and Marx. They 
constantly lectured on communist topics and advised all others to know at least 

as much as they did about communism. 


8/. 2nd Lieut. WICHERKIEWICZ: 

A man incapable of having an idea of his own, of limited intelligence and with an 
unhealthy mania of equalling his three “communist”? comrades. He once had a 
very long lecture about the origins of the family. The lecture would have served 
as a welcome contribution to the most pornographic gutter paper. 


9/. Lieut. SEEWIERSKI: 

A courageous young man rather of an impetuous character greatly concerned 
with his personal comfort. He constantly maintained that when back in Poland 
at the head of his battalion he would instantly run away from the Bolsheviks at 
the very sight of the Polish Army. He refused to sign the revised text of the 
“declaration of homage’’ but after long persuading was forced somehow and did 
sign it in the end. 

10/. Liew. SZEUMIGALSKI: 

A quiet level-headed and sensible man wanted to preserve his strength “for 
Poland”’. 

11/. Lieut. TOMALA: r 

Limited intelligence. He only thought about his own comfort and had no 
idea at which point the road to disgrace began. 
12/. Ensign KUKULINSKI: 

An honest man and patriot, educated in a clerical seminary. Subordinate of 
Col. Berling while still in Poland, accustomed to execute his orders. No family 
background. No orientation where “good” ended and “evil” started. Courag- 
eous, 

NOTE: 

Those numbered from 9 to 12, in normal conditions would have been good 
officers and would have performed their duties quite well but in the given cir- 
cumstances when it came to choose between personal comfort and the misery of 
imprisonment they chose the former. 
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13/. 2-nd Lieut. IMACH: 

A confirmed adherent of communist ideology. He started working for them 
already in Poland and had done so till most recent times. He believed that 
humanity will be happy only if and when communism will gain power in the whole 
world. An ideological communist executive. 


14/. 2-nd Lieut. SZCZYPIORSKI: 

Active Polish socialist and a zealous assistant of Berling and the whole com- 
munist group. An impetuous man with no ethics at all, ready to sentence without 
a wink the entire Polish intelligentsia, including women and children, to deporta- 
tion from the future 17-th Union Republic. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The facts related above had taken place during the most critical stage of the 
present war. Towards the end of 1940 and at the beginning of 1941, it was 
impossible to imagine that any human force could induce the Soviet Union to 
release from its concentration camps and prisons the Poles they kept in their 
hands. All believed in a final victory over the Germans and in the rebuilding of 
Poland. At that time the power of the Soviet Union was steadily increasing and 
was aimed at overpowering Poland and all Western Europe. The leaders of the 
U. 5. 5. R. maintained that with the collapse of Germany the Red Army would 
enter Poland and that at its head would march Polish Red troups and that every- 
body would be therefore greeted with flowers and acclaimed as liberators. The 
entering of the Soviet Army into Germany was supposed to be, according to the 
plans of the III International, accomplished amidst joyful celebrations held 
throughout Germany. To my remark that the Germans even if defeated would 
still have sufficient arms and ammunition to resist the Soviet Army, Col. Jegorov 
told me that I was very naive to think so. There were very many communists 
in Germany who were going to prepare thoroughly the reception of the Red Army. 
At the present time the greatest enemy of the Soviet Union was—England. 

Foonke with foresight began to seek other ways out without taking any heed of 
whether the road they were taking led to disgrace or not. Today I recall the 
words of Col. Berling who, when trying to persuade me to sign the declaration 
I have already spoken about, used the argument that after all if by some miracle 
Poland would be rebuilt there would be a general amnesty because there would 
be thousands of people who would have done the same as we had and it would 
be an impossibility to sentence all of them. At the time I thought this to be a 
most prudent way of taking things. After that conversation when the inmates 
of my room endeavoured to make me change my mind I answered that I did not 
wish my son or my wife to have to say that his father or her husband was a traitor. 
All that time I had no illusions about the possibility of a happy ending of the 
whole affair. What happened next seems to me like a fairy tale from the ‘“Thou- 
sand and one nights” because I was absolutely sure that I would never regain 
freedom again. 

To end up I give the characteristics of a few persons who had nothing to do 
with the ‘“Malachéwka”’ villa: 


Staff Col. MORAWSKI: 

A man with an obsession to become “a great man”. Liked to drink vodka 
Made himself known because of two memoranda he had sent to the N. K. V. D. 
in which he suggested the creating of a Polish Government and of ‘Red Riflemen”’ 
under his command. Later on he was Commander of the Reserve Centre of the 
5-th Infantry Division in Tatishchev. In October 1940 he had spent a few days 
in the ‘‘Malachéwka”’ villa but was removed from there probably on Col. Berling’s 
request. 

Lieut. Col. GUDAKOWSKI: 

Wanted and tried to oblige all representatives of the Soviet authorities without 
exception. He once said that he would rather be a “Soviet tractor-driver than a 
Polish officer’. Gen. Przeédziecki knows all about this incident. 

I wish to stress that Gen. PrzeZdziecki Waclaw could give the most exhaustive 
explanations on all these matters, having watched over, cared for and taken 
lively interest in the lives of all the officers throughout that time for doing which 
he had adequate possibilities, namely, an organisation which aimed at taking 
notice of everything that was going on. 

As to Col. Morawski, Staff Colonel Kiinstler and Mir. Lis could give details 
about the memoranda deposited by him with the N. K. V. D. 
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The whole team /‘‘collective”’/ assembled in Malachéwka was chosen and 
moulded by the N. K. V. D. authorities /Col. Jegorov/ as well as by Berling and 
his group of ‘“‘communists”’ assembled in the villa, with the purpose of performin 
important tasks in the creation of a Red Poland which would become the 17-t 
Union Republic. From among the members of that team was to be formed a 
nucleus of the future Government and Army of a Red Poland which was to march 
at the head of the Soviet Army to facilitate its task of taking over German occu- 
pied Poland. , 

Col. Berling together with his collaborators openly mentioned about such aims 
being prepared. N. K. V. D. Col. Jegorov also spoke unequivocally to this effect. 

I would also like to mention that in that same villa a communist Government 
for Finland had been trained before our arrival there and which did in fact turn 
up in Finland in the beginning of 1940. We had established this fact by discov- 
ering Finnish cigarette holders and newspapers of Finnish origin with Finnish 
inscriptions they must have left behind and also by what we were told by the 
female members of our servant staff. Col. Rosed-dawedskt had also mentioned 
it to us. 


Re: THE BATTLE OF KODZIOWKA. 


Kodziéwka is a village situated 7 km. west of Sopo¢kinie. Close to the village 
there is a farm of the same name. In the battle with the Bolsheviks which took 
place on the 22-nd September 1939 only the 101 Lancers Regiment took part, 
strengthened by a platoon of pioneers and a signal squadron. We had no anti- 
tank arms except for one anti-tank rifle with 4 cartridges which was in the hands of 
one of the Lancers in the O. C.’s Colour Party. 

The Bolsheviks had two groups of tanks accompanied by motorised infantry. 
Each group had 18 heavy tanks) Medium Krestians/plus two light tanks. In all 
the enemy engaged into action 40 tanks At 8p. m. on the 21-st September 1939 
our advanced patrols established the presence of enemy tanks. I sent on reconnais- 
sance an officer's patrol and went myself to the iment Commander who had 
his post on the farm. After half an hour’s talk with the O. C. I returned to the 
village to ye into effect his orders. At 0.1.20 a.m. 7 enemy tanks rolled through 
our lines of protection and cut off the farm from the village. The night was very 
dark and a drizzly rain was falling. We managed to retain contact between the 
farm and the village. At 3 a. m. the Regiment Commander together with 2-nd- 
in-Command and the A. D. C. came to my post. The O. C. asked me what was the 
morale of the men and when I answered that I could wish no better he asked: 
“Well, what are we going to do? Do we fight or withdraw?’’—and without wait- 
ing for me to reply he said: “I know what you will answer and therefore we will 
fight ...” He left me in command of the village giving me further to my own 
2-nd squadron, the 1-st squadron, a platoon of pioneers and half of the machine- 
gun squadron with its commanding officer to help me. The whole was formed 
into a cavalry battalion. The rest as the second cavalry battalion which he re- 
tained under his personal command took up positions round the farm. We fixed 
1 a.m. as the time in which we would simultaneously launch an attack against 
enemy infantry which had stopped nearby apparently without setting up guards 
for protection. At the appointed time the O. C.’s battalion went to the attack 
and precisely at the same time the Bolsheviks launched an attack upon the village 
I occupied, throwing 12 tanks and their infantry into action. Twelve times they 
tried to storm the village during which eleven of their tanks were put out of action 
by means of bottles of petrol which we flung at them. From my observation 
point I could see six more enemy tanks immobilised by the O. C.’s battalion—in 
all — tanks were destroyed. The battle ended in our favour at twenty past 
eight. 

Our casualties were very high. The 2-nd squadron which bore the brunt of 
the enemy’s attack lost 50% of its men and 70% of the horses. The soldiers 
behaved in a heroic way—Among other feats, corporal Choroszucha and lancer 
Poloezanyn jum upon enemy tanks and with the butts of their own riffles 
damaged the tank machine-guns by smashing the barrels thus making them harm- 
legs. 


Among those fallen were the regiment commander, two squadron commanders 
and one platoon commander. The commander of the 2-nd squadron was wounded 
and suffered from shell-shock, the officer commanding the pioneers’ platoon was 
also wounded. 

The casualties of the enemy, according to Soviet sources, amounted to 12 tanks 
and about 800 men. According to informations received by the O. C. of the 
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“Wolkowysk” group /Gen. Przeédziecki—was the commander of the group / the 
total of the destroyed tanks was 22. 

Everything I have stated in the above record has been described exactly as it 
had happened without tion—rather moderately if anything—and strictly 
according to truth which I confirm with my own signature. 

/—/ Lopianowski Narcyz. 
Cavalry Captain. 
Heard by: 
/—/ Giedronowicz Narcyz, Capt. 


[TRANSLATION COPY. PART II, EXHIBIT 35A} 


Capt. LOPIANOWSKI Narcyz, 
14-th May, 1943. 

In reference to my statement recorded in writing at a hearing which took place 
on the 13-th of October 1942 in the 2-nd Section of the Staff of the I Armoured 
Corps—lI wish to state that: 

In view of the development of the political relations between Poland and the 
U. 8. 8. R. I relate herewith, reconstructed to the best of my memory and knowl- 
edge, the statements made by the People’s Commissar of the U. 8. S. R.—BERJA, 
by the future People’s Commissar of Security—-MERKULOW, and by their 
executive N. K. V. D. Lieut. Col——JEGOROW whom I shall refer to in this 
statement as “‘Chief of Staff’. 

I would like to stress that my first interrogation took place on the night of 
13-14-th October 1940, between midnight and 0.3 a. m., in room No. 52% at the 
Supreme H. % of the N. K. V. D./People’s Commissariat of Interior Affairs of 
the U. S. S. R./. This room was the office of the People’s Commissar himself. 
The questions were put to me by the Chief of Staff. This statement deals only 
with those questions which referred to political problems and leaves out the usual 
a gy about health and about what I thought of the Communist regime in 
the U.S. 8. R. Where I use the Polish form of “Sir’’ /“‘Pan’’/ the Russian form 
“you” /““wy’’/ was used throughout the seaagee = 9 /TRANSLATOR’S Nors.— 
In English the form “‘you”’ is used/. I also wish to add that my answers were 
given in Polish. 

“Would you like to fight once again against the Germans?” 

“Why don’t you put this question to a Polish child, a Polish woman or any 
youth.—Their answer would be yes’. 

“On whose orders would you agree to take an active part in the fight against 
the Germans?” 

“On orders of the Polish Government residing in London’. 

“But that Polish Government in LONDON is an impostrous Government 
which has nothing in common with the Polish nation. The Polish nation does 
not recognize this Government. You, an officer of proletarian descent must 
surely realize that only the Soviet Union can assure a happy future to Poland— 
but you must also help us in that. If you expect to receive help from Great 
Britain you are in error. England after making the most of the Poles will sell 
them if only she will gain anything from doing so. While to us—England is 
enemy number one. As long as British Imperialism exists and until it is des- 
troyed the Soviet Union will be unable to spread the idea of freedom throughout 
the nations of the world. Remember that if England will not sell you it will be 
only because she will turn you into her slaves, as she has done with the yellow 
and black races in her colonies. If and when the whole of 5 organised by 
us will march with us under the Red banner, the overthrow of England will not 
be a difficult task to achieve. We can easily launch an attack against India 
which would be a deadly blow to British imperialism, and would force America 
to join hands with us.” 

“What then do you imagine will be done about Germany with which you 
have signed a non-aggression pact and, if I am right, even a treaty of friendship’’. 

“The Soviet Union has a realistic approach to the problems of tomorrow. 
Sentimental considerations do not exist. he only thing which exists is material- 
ism and the strength of the nations of the Soviet Union. The nations of the 
Soviet Union will conclude any kind of pact with everyone of their enemies but 
no such agreement is valid. It is only a means to reach an aim decided upon by 
the Communist Party which strives for freedom, happiness and wealth of all the 
nations of the world. The Red Army is powerful and will fight with enthusiasm 
for the achievement{of this aim.” 
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“Do you think that the Germans will greet with flowers the entering Red 
Army? Don’t you think they have enough iron and steel to resist your march 
to the West.” 

“The Germans, tired out by their struggle with England will try to force an 
issue by invading the British Isles and will suffer such heavy losses that they 
will be unable to resist us with their Fascist Army. The German nation seeing 
that we bring with us freedom and wealth will undoubtedly greet us as its libera- 
tors from the yoke of capitalism. We have enormous stocks of food, which are 
being kept for the purpose of distributung them to the starving West. Once we 
overpower Germany we will have no difficulties with France because she is ours 
anyhow while Czechoslovakia being our friend will help us in the South. In 
about ten years time when we complete the re-organisation of the European 
Continent in a common effort we shall destroy the British Empire. And only 
after that shall we proceed all together with the building of a happy life for all 
the nations of the world.” 

“IT know that the war in 1939 had been arranged in Moscow between Ribbentrop 
and Molotov with the cooperation of Stalin himself, and therefore I know that 
when thrusting a knife into our backs you had more in mind than just to liquidate 
Poland who had in no way caused you any harm’, 

“Yes, quite so. We did want this war to break out, because this war will 
enable us to free the subjugated nations from the yoke of capitalists and landlords. 
If we do not make the most of this war the capitalists will want to destroy us. 
Poland was hostile to the Soviet Union and was subservient to capitalists who 
oppressed the Polish Nation ruled by a Fascist-Capitalist Government which 
defended the interests of the capitalist Western States and, as such, Poland was 
a hindrance and we therefore made an agreement with Germany in result of which 
Poland ceased to exist as a State. We want to rebuild a strong Poland which 
would be friendly towards us in order to be able to work together towards the 
aim of destroying other capitalist States. Do you need better proof than the 
ease of Czechoslovakia. When the Germans were entering Czechoslovakia the 
Polish Government prevented us from helping her. As if that was not enough 
it even hel the Germans—by grabbing part of Czechslovakia for itself.” 

Similar discussions went on and on till the 25-th of December, i. e. until P. 8. C. 
Lieut. Col. BERLING Zygmunt appeared on the scene. 

The hearings were mostly conducted by the Chief of Staff. 

I emphasize that the Soviet authorities were in no way embarrassed by what 
they told us and shamelessly disclosed to us their plans creating thus the appear- 
ance of frank sincerity by which they hoped to win for their cause the cooperation 
of the chosen Polish officers. Moreover they treated us as living dead who anyhow 
would not have a chance to repeat to anyone what they were told. 

When watching today. the fantastic blackmail on which the Soviet Union has 
engaged, I see that, in spite of the change of circumstances and a different balance 
of strength, the same plans which I have sketched above are consistently being 
put to life, and that the present development is treated as a test of the American 
and British resistance to the unilateral decisions undertaken by the Kremlin and 
aimed at destroying the defence wall which Poland represents in their drive to 
the West. They go even further than that and try to find partners who would 
back them in their present action so as to be able to make use of their cooperation 
at a later stage. 

The thought of a strong and independent Poland deprives the Kremlin rulers 
of their sleep. They incessantly return to this subject and raise it in their speeches 
broadcast on the air and printed in the press which is anyhow nothing else but 
the voice of the ruling clique. Soviet authorities do not deny the existance of a 
Poland but their main effort is concentrated upon the attempt to establish a 
Poland which would become another Soviet republic or, at least, to create a 
Poland which would be so weak as to present no obstacle to Red imperialism. 

To uninitiated people the plans described above may look like phantasies or the 
products of a morbid imagination. The same applied to Hitler’s plans as des- 
cribed in his ‘Mein Kampf’’. Scarcely anybody took heed of what seemed to be 
utterances of a sickly brain. Nevertheless the programme of the Kominform 
is just as much a reality as was ‘‘Mein Kampf” with the difference that it is being 
put to life with even greater brutality and ruthlessness. 

The rulers of the U. 8. 8. R. will stake everything on one card to achieve their 
goal because if they fail to take advantage of the results of the present war it 
would postpone indefinitely if not make completely unfeasable their plans of a 
world-wide revolution. 
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In the fulfilment of their plans the Bolsheviks had assigned a special role to the 
chosen Polish officers. The selection of the officers who were to become the 
ioneers of the future Red Army was entrusted to P. 8. C. Lieut. Col. Z. BER- 
sING who had chosen them with the ao of the hiehest N. K. V. D. au- 
thorities and had them trained at special courses organised in the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow, 

In my earlier statement I did not give details of the programme which was 
worked out in the “MALACHOWKA” villa. It ran as follows: 

1/ The change of Poland’s political structure enforced with the help of the 
Red Army. : 

2/ The incorporation of Poland into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as 
the 17-th member Republic. 

3/ The consolidating of the newly imposed structure by getting rid in a humani- 
tarian way of elements hostile to the new order, i. e. of the officers’ families, of the 
class of civil servants and all others who would dare to voice their disapproval. 
The getting rid of these elements was to be achieved by their deportation to distant 
districts of Soviet Russia. 

Lt. Col. — maintained that one had to look ahead and understand the 
“major issues’’. here was nothing to fear from the prospect of Poland becoming 
one of the happy nations of the Soviet Union as the 17-th Soviet Republic. The 
Poles were a talented race, the present generation was well prepared and capable 
of playing a major part within Soviet Russia. Those in power in the U. 8. S. R. 
had limited intelligence and inadequate education which opened before the Poles 
enormous possibilities and unlimited horizons. In a short time all key positions 
would fall into the hands of the Poles and they would soon rule the entire Soviet 
Union. If those who refuse to comply and join us will perish it would be through 
no fault of ours and we therefore need not feel any pangs of conscience in respect of 
people who are unable to grasp the “‘major issues”’. 

I would like to quote here Berling’s version of the talks about the missing 
Polish officers. Among them there were many whom he wanted to draw into his 

lan of collaboration with the U.S.5. R. During one of the conversations with 
eople’s Commissar Berja in the presence of N. K. V. D. Lieut. Col. Jegorow, 
Berling explained to the People’s Commissar his intention of making use of these 


officers. rja had favourably received the suggestions and turning to his Chief 


of Staff had said: “Well then, I think we should hand over to Berling these officers 
if he wishes to have them”. To which the Chief of Staff replied: ‘‘Unfortunately 
I think it will be rather difficult, if at all feasable, to trace these officers’. The 
Peop'e’s Commissar then said: “It was a great mistake’. The Chief of Staff 
add d: ‘‘We stall try to find them—perhaps it can still be done’. 

I relate the exact wording of this conversation to the best of my memory, 
according to how it was repeated by Berling himself and by Cpt. Rozen-Zawadzki. 
To my question about what could have happened to these officers Cpt. Rozen- 
Zawadzki replied that they had probably been sent to such places from which the 
Bolsheviks were unable to retrieve them. One thing is sure—that not ‘a single 
one of these officers had been found up till the end of March 1942. 

The conversation between Berling and the People’s Commissar related above 
took place either in October or in November 1940. 

To conelude I will quote an epizode which occurred in result of Lieut. Col. 
Beriing’s constant assertions that it was essential to gain at all price the confidence 
of the Bolsheviks. I, on my part constantly maintained that I did not wish to 
have anything in common with the henchmen of the Polish Nation who sentenced 
to a slow death innocent Polish children and unhappy Polish women. My atti- 
tude began to influence to a certain degree the “‘younger” adherents of Berling’s 
group. Towards the end of March 1941 the Chief of Staff arrived one day and 
after a long talk in Berling’s room a roll-eall was ordered at which all officers living 
in the ‘‘ Malachéwka”’ villa were to be present. When we were all assembled the 
Chief of Staff accompanied by Berling turned up and assured us once again that 
all Polish families deported to Russia were living in good conditions and he ended 
his speach with the following sentence; spoken in a raised voice: ‘‘ Maybe some 
of you are afraid that by some miracle a Poland will be revived which will hold 
you responsible and want to punish you. I assure you that the Soviet Union is 
sufficiently strong and powerful to ensure in any circumstances safety and care to 
all who co-operate with the U. 8. 8. R.” 

NOTE: By “first interrogation’ I mean the inquests which were started in the 
prison of Lubianka, as it was from then on that I became the object of their 
regular ‘‘sounding”’ and ‘‘shaping”’ procedure. 
/Signed/ Lorranows«t N. 

Cavalry Capt. 
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Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness exhibit 34 and ask him whether 
or not these are the documents to which he refers dealing with matters 
about the prison camp, and have they been in his possession until the 
time they were presented to the Commission. 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. F.oop. I now show the witness exhibit 35 and ask him whether 
or not exhibit 35 is an exact photostatic reproduction of exhibit 34. ~ 

Colonel Lunxkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. At this time we offer in evidence translations of ex- 
hibit 35 and return to the witness exhibit 34. 

Now let me have the Red Cross folder, the documents dealing with 
the Polish Red Cross reports? Will you separate from the documents 
which you have before you, Colonel, all of the documents that refer 
to the Polish Red Cross reports, or ‘the Polish Red Cross matter in 
connection with Katyn? Do you have them separate? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Now will you give to me all the documents you have 
in your possession that deal with the Polish Red Cross report relating 
to Katyn? 

Colonel Lunkriewicz. I am not presenting all these documents, be- 
cause they were presented by Mr. Skarzynski. 

Mr. Fioop. They were referred to by him? 

Colonel Lunkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And you have the documents? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. Only a medical opinion of the doctor of 
Polish Red Cross who worked in Katyn. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are all the documents you have on that subject? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. I present only these documents. This is a 
plan of the cemetery in Katyn as made by Polish Red Cross after the 
victims were exhumed and reburied. 

Mr. F.ioop. I want you to take every document you have in front 
of you that deals with the Polish Red Cross at Katyn and give it to 
me in one folder—everything. (Documents produced.) 

Now we present to the stenographer, to be marked for identification, 
exhibit 36 and exhibit 37. 

(The folder referred to was marked as “Exhibit 36’’ and the photo- 
static copy thereof as‘‘ Exhibit 37.’’) 
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{Translation copy of Exhibit 37] 
Mepico—Lgecat OPINION 


As the result of the work of exhumation undertaken with the assistance of the 
Technical Committee of the Polish Red Cross between, April 29-th 1943 and 
June 3-rd 1943, on the site of the crime at Katyn Forest situated about 16 km. to 
the west of Smolerisk, I arrived at the following final conclusions: 

1/ The exhumed bodies numbering 4.145 were buried in eight mass graves. 
Seven of the above mentioned graves, lying close together, were situated on a 
sandy mound at a distance of about 500 m. from the Orsha-Smolerisk main road. 

The largest grave which was “L” shaped contained about 2.500 bodies, the 
remaining from 700 /grave No. 2/ to 50 /grave No. 5/. 

The exhumed bodies were closely packed in layers side by side and for the most 
eS face downwards and only in the upper layers of grave No. 1 were they thrown 
n at random. 

The grave No, 8 situated at a distance of about 100 m. from the group of the 
other graves was only partially emptied but on the strength of comparison of its 
dimentions with those of the other graves it could contain about 150-200 bodies. 

2/ Taking into account the fact that in the large majority of cases the bodies 
were dressed in Polish officers’ uniforms and were provided with inoculation cer- 
tificates from Kozielsk camp, it must be assumed that they were bodies of the 
Polish officer prisoners of war of 1939, interned in the Kozielsk camp. 

3/ The post mortem examinations of the bodies established the cause of death 
to be a shot in the skull, damaging the vital centres of the brain / for the most part 
the medulla / and causing instantaneous death. 

This shot, aimed as.a rule from the back slightly below the occipital protuber- 
ance and running upwards and towards the front of the cranium, for the most 
part terminated in an exit wound within the upper part of the forehead. 

Only in a few cases was a double or even a triple shot in the back of the head 
established. 

4/ This stereotyped bullet channel proved the executioners to be both system- 
atic and experienced. 

5/ All the shots were fired from pistols and the amunition used bore the trade 
mark “Greco 7’65 D’’. 

The fact that it was often found that the edges of the wounds were singed and 
that grains of unburnt powder were stuck round them, proved that the shot had 
been from a very close range. 

6/ The relative large number of cartridge cases and bullets in the vicinity of 
the graves, under the pine needles and even inside the graves, were a sufficient 
basis for the su position that the execution was carried out over the graves or 
even after the victims had been led into the graves, previously dug out. 

7/ The absence of any traces of a struggle having occurred before death led to 
the supposition that the victims were overpowered by assistants and only then 
shot by proper executioners. The fact that in nearly 20% of the cases the hands 
were bound behind the back with a cord tied in a double slip knot, suggested that 
this method was used as a preventive measure against selfdefence with individuals 
who could offer resistance / physically fit / . 

Also the throwing of the greatcoats over the heads of the victims / grave 
No. 5 / and the tying of them with a cord at the height of the neck and connecting 
this knot with the knot typically used for the binding of the hands behind the 
back, suggested that this refined method of disabling the victims was intended to 
prevent any shouting before the execution. 

8/ The precision with which each victim was shot, the fact that the layers of 
bodies were spread over with a calcium compound / grave No. 1 / , the period 
covered by the dates of the Soviet newspapers and diaries found on the bodies 
and finally the careful arrangement of the bodies in each grave / with the exception 
of the upper layers of grave No. 1 / sufficiently proved that the crime was carried 
out over a long period of time. 

9/ It was impossible to fix exactly the length of time the bodies had lain under 
the ground by the degree of the putrid decomposition only. It is true that the 
research of Prof. Orsos / Budapest / is supposed to have established that an 
incrustation of calcium salts on the inner side of the skull does not occur before a 
body has lain in the earth for three years. But this phenomenon, which was met 
with several times on the Katyri bodies, has still not been definitely accepted in the 
field of forensic medicine and cannot, therefore, be used as a basis for the calcula- 
tion of the exact period of time the bodies had lain in the earth. 
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The exhumed bodies showed a varying degree of putrid decomposition depend- 
ing on the layer of soil, its reaction, the accessibility of air, humidity and the pres- 
sure under which they were lying. Thus in the upper sandy layers the bodies 
were Mas and brittle and presented a picture of a partial mummification, whereas 
in the lower layers of clay or peat / preve No. 1 / they showed signs of the forma- 
tion of the so called adipocere which was characterised by the preservation of the 
general features of the body. 

The skin of these bodies was covered with a sticky, grey grease which had an 
ba ge one strong smell which had also permeated the clothes of the bodies. 

he above mentioned layer of grease protected from externs! influences not 
only the bodies, but also the documents found on the bodies. The clothes on the 
bodies in the upper layers were faded and fragile and in the lower layers they were 
strong and the colours were preserved. 

10/ The above mentioned de: of putrid decomposition being dependent on 
external factors and the exact adherance of contiguously lying bodies, proved that 
the original arrangement of the bodies had not been disturbed. 

11/ The presence of wooden soles /‘‘apeléwki”’/ attached to the boot legs by 
means of a string or by leather straps found on oy a considerable number of 
bodies in grave No. 1, and the absence of them in the other graves, led to the 
supposition that grave No. 1 was filled with the victims of the first executions, 
carried out in the colder part of the year, and that the other mass graves had been 
filled one by one at a later time in the season. 

From notes found in the diaries of the exhumed bodies it could be calculated 
that the time in which the first seven mass graves had been made was the end of 
March and the month of April 1940. 

Grave No. 8, discovered on the first of June 1943, was the latest and I calculate 
that it was made in the first half of May 1940. The bodies in it were, clad in 
summer uniforms and the Soviet newspapers found on them were dated the first 
days of May 1940. 

12/ The examination of the material evidence found on the bodies such as 
ontt-trphaid inoculation certificates from the prisoners camp at Kozielsk, identity 
cards, P. K. O. savings books / Post Office Savings Bank /, diaries, letters received 
at Kozielsk or not yet sent from Kozielsk, military aluminium identity discs, 
visiting cards, sketches, photographs etc. made it possible to establish for the 
greater number of the victims their surname, Christian name, military rank, 
profession, age, the localitv from which they came, religion etc. 

13/ The above mentioned material evidence and more than anything else the 
diaries and note books made it possible to establish more poe py the time of the 
crime, bay all ceased in the second half of March and April 1940. 

These made it also possible to establish the route along which the Polish pris- 
oners were brought to the scene of the crime, which was Kozielsk, — Smolefisk 
— Gniezdowo. The further route was covered in n cars to the place of 
execution in the Katyf Forest. So, for instance, the of Major Adam Solski, 
No, 490, finishes on the 9-th of April 1940 with the note: “We have been brought 
to a wood, hour 8’30—they take away watches, belts, pen knives, roubles’. 

14/ The data collected as a result of the examination of the scene of the crime 
and the exhumation of the bodies agreed with the depositions of the Russian wit- 
nesses, who in the spring of 1940, saw the Polish prisoners being brought in parties 
in prison wagons, to Gniezdowo Station and from there being driven in prison 
cars in the direction of the Katyfi Forest/Zacharov, Kisielev/: 

The witness Kisielev, who lived nearby, had even heard shots and shouts from 
the direction of the forest. 

15/ The finding, in the area of the Katy Forest, of quite a number of other 
graves containing Russian bodies with typical shot wounds in the skull led to the 
sopqnenere that the Katyfi Forest had already been used for some time as a place 
of execution. 

Judging by the degree of putrid decomposition of the bodies in the different 
Russian graves the time that they had lain in the earth should be calculated as 
being from 5-15 years. 

16/ The expert reserves to himself the right of giving a supplementary forensic 
medical statement after he has finished the analysing of further material. 


Mr. Foon. I show to the witness exhibit 36 and ask him whether 
or not exhibit 36 is a report of the Polish Red Cross in connection with 
the Katyn massacre and direct his attention to that part of exhibit 36 
which is a map purporting to be a map of the graves and the number 
of graves found at Katyn, and ask him for the record to designate 
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from the number of graves how many graves in number are shown 
on that map. These are the graves shown on this map which were 
dug by the Polish Red Cross at the time they reburied the bodies of 
the Polish officers that were dug up by the Germans at Katyn, and 
the comment is significant for the purpose of showing the contrast 
between the number of graves as marked on the map by the Polish 
Red Cross and the number of graves subsequently the Russians said 
ax! found at Katyn, namely, one. 

olonel, will you state from the map the number of graves marked 
on the Polish Red Cross report? 

Colonel Lunxiewicz. It is six large graves and two small, two 
individual graves. 

Mr. Fioop. I show the witness exhibit 36 and ask him whether or 
not exhibit 36, which I have just shown him and he has read from the 
map and the other document, is the report of the Polish Red Cross 
on the Katyn matter which has been in his custody until presented 
to the committee today? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show the witness exhibit 37 and ask him whether 
or not exhibit 37 in its two parts, including a photostat of the said 
map, is a true translation of exhibit 36? 

Colonel Lunxtewicz. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. We now offer in evidence exhibit 37 in two parts and 
return to the witness exhibit 36. 

Will you now let me have all documents in one exhibit referring to 
the Kriwoserezew case? [Documents produced.] 

Would you have this exhibit, which contains three separate docu- 
ments, marked as exhibit 38 and the photostat thereof marked as 
exhibit 39. 

(Documents referred to were marked as “Exhibit 38” and the 
photostatic copy thereof as “Exhibit 39.’’) 

Mr. F.oop. I now show you, Colonel, marked for identification, 
exhibit 38, which contains three separate decuments and ask you 
whether or not exhibit 38 in its three parts contains references in your 
files to the Kriwoserczew case, and has this exhibit been in your posses- 
sion until such time as it was presented to the committee today? 

Colonel Lumkrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibit 39 and ask you whether or not 
that is an exact photostatic reproduction of exhibit 38 in its three 
parts? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. We now offer in evidence exhibit 39 and return tothe 
witness exhibit 38. 
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(Translation copy of Exhibit 39) 


[The document translated below is written on a printed form / No. 5/8S/. The 
names and data are typed in the =) between the printed text. The printed 
text has been italicized in the translati 


Field Court Martial. 


No. 5/8. 
Doc. Ref. Sow. 6/46. 


RECORD OF HEARING OF WITNESS 


In the field, Day 22-nd May 1946, Started at 2.30 p.m. 


Criminal case against: 
PRESENT 


Military Judge Lieut. Auditor LEWICKI KAZIMIERZ, 

Recorder Sergeant HUBERT STANISLAW, 

The witness ty been cautioned and instructed in accordance with art: — 81 of 
the Military Penal Code, — stated as follows. 

1/ Name and Chr. name: KRIWOZERCOW IWAN son of GREGORY, 

2/ Date and place of birth: 20.V11.1915, NOWE BATOKI, borough of K ATYN, 
District of SMOLENSK, 

3/ Religion: Orthodox, 

4/ Family status: bachelor, 

5/ Military rank — profession: metal turner, 

6/ Allocation — address: resided before the war at his birth place, 

7/ Peper to defendant and/or other parties concerned in this case: - 

8/ The witness was sworn in accordance with art. 83 of the piatesy Penal Code 
having been first instructed in accordance with art. 82 point 2 of the M.P.C. 

The hearing was conducted in Polish. Now and then the less usual Polish 
expressions were translated into Russian to the Witness by 2/Lieut. Heitzman 
Marian from the General Staff in LONDON. The Witness understands Polish 

rfectly. The Witness gave evidence as recorded on the attached sheets No. 

, 2, 3 and 4. 
Follow four signatures, KRIW / KRIWOZERCOW/ /in Russian/, 
St. Hubert, Lewickl1, Lieut, 
M. HerrzMan. 
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(Translation Copy of Exhibit 39A] 


In the ning of March 1940 rumours circulated that the N. K. V. D. was 

ing to build some houses in the KOZIE GORY wood because diggings of the 
oundations had already been started. The pits were dug out by civilian prisoners 
brought over under N. K. V. D. guard in t to four cars from the Smoletisk 
prison. I saw the arrivals of these convicts with my own eyes. The works were 
started n the first days of March. I reckon they must have been convicts from 
Smolefisk because the cars were coming from that direction. 

When these works were completed transports of officers began to arrive to 
Gniezdowo. I remember that they began to arrive at the time of the armistice 
with Finland and even because of that ple initially said that the N. K. V. D. 
transported Finish officers. But aireaty. on the second day some of the local 
inhabitants recognised Polish uniforms and it became known that those were 
transports of Polish prisoners of war—of officers. 

The transports were brought by special trains composed of an engine and 3 to 4 
prison coaches /stotypinki/: Sometimes the coaches were of the smaller two-axle 
type at other times they were the large four-axle ones. 

he whole train was moved to the side track near the storage building opposite 
the little square. There the “black—raven”’ /“czornyj-woron”’/ prison cars 
moved up with their backs towards the railway carriages and the officers were 
transferred into them. There were two “black-ravens” and a lorry on to which 
the belongings of the officers were loaded and also a passenger car. In the latter 
travelled the commander, an officer of the N. K. V. D. I could not see precisely 
his badges but I think he had one strap. After the officers had been loaded into 
the “ravens’’ the whole column drove off towards Kozie Géry and then returned 
for the next batch. 

People said that the N. K. V. D. was taking them to Kozie Géry for the purpose 
of shooting them there. Although nobody witnessed the executions it was known 
that there was no camp in the Kozie Géry forest and moreover the place was ‘ 
known to have been an execution place for many years. 

The escort was composed of an N. K. V. D. team from Smolensk, and I even 
knew the driver of one of the “‘black-ravens’’; his name was JAKIM ROZU WA- 
JEW known by the nick-name of KIM. Further to that I know that PIETKA— 
I forget his surname—the driver of the lorry, on which the officers’ luggage was 
transported to Kozie Géry and who, later on, was thrown out of employment 
with the N. K. V. D. and worked in the Sojyztrans in Smolensk, told ple 
po before the Germans had arrived that the N. K. V. D. had execu these 
officers. ; 

A relative of mine told me that one day while the train was being shuttled_on 
the station he recognised among the N. K. V. D. escort a man he knew personally. 
He began to talk to him and asked him whether these men were taken to a camp. 
To which he got the answer: ‘“‘Where did you see any camps over here? Why 
do you ask stupid questions as if you did not know where they are taken to?”. 

he personnel of the N. K. V. D. “‘datcha’”’ /villa/ numbered not more than 3 to 
4 persons because the members of the N. K. V. D. used to come there only for a 
very short time and they did not live there. Not far from the N. K. V. D. villa, 
in the village of BOREK there was a large N. K. V. D. Sanatorium. After the 
Germans had taken over, the N. K. V. D. villa was occupied » | a high ranking 
German officer, allegedly a general who lived there with his A. D. C. but no 
a unit was stationed there. Including the general not more than 10 people 
ived there. 

After the war of 1939 there were no prisoner of war camps in the neighborhood 
of Katyn and Gniezdowo nor were there any further westward. Neither were 
there any road repairs undertaken in that district apart from the normal work 
done by the local road guards. 

The German troops occupied the Gniezdowo district on the 27th July 1941 
while Smolensk /the upper part of the town/ was taken already on the 16-th of 
July. During 13 days the district was a no-mans-land and everyone could do 
what he wanted. True enough there were some disorganised units of the Red 
Army which remained in the district till the 26-th and then withdrew after blow- 
ing up the railway and the road bridges but there was no order at the time. 

2 the spring of 1942, Polish workers who worked there as members of the 
TODT organisation and were employed in collecting steel scraps, learned from 
the local inhabitants about the existence of the graves of Polish officers shot in 
the Kozie Géry forest. 

I myself witnessed such a conversation. I know from KISIELEW that the 
Polish workers had visited him and had asked him to show them the graves. 
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Kisielew took them to the site on which they raised a small wooden cross. I saw 
that cross myself. 

In 1943 an article appeared in the “NOWYJ PUT” a Smoletisk newspaper 
printed in Russian by the Germans—about the crimes committed by the Bol- 
sheviks on territories they had occupied in 1939. The article described the mass 
arrests, the deportations of hundreds of thousands of people to Siberia, of which 
the majority had perished there, and it also mentioned that Gen. Sikorski was 
unable to trace in Russia a few thousand of Polish officers at the time when he was 
organising a Polish Army on Russian territory. After having read this article 
I raised the subject when talking to the German interpreter and I said among 
others: ‘‘Why are they searching for these officers in Russia when they had been 
shot and buried here in Kozie Géry”. The interpreter who was employed by the 
“‘Geheime Feld Polizei’? made no comment at the time but a few days later a 
relation of mine who looked after the horses of the Geheime F. P. told me that I 
was to be sent somewhere the next day with n.c. officers of the Geh. F.P. I was 
loaded on to a cart together with two local inhabitants and we were driven in the 
direction of Kozie Géry. We were accompanied by two corporals of the Geh. 
F.P. on motorcycles. One of them called Arholtz or Eichholtz spoke Russian. 
I am nearly certain that I had seen him since either in March or in April 1946. 
He was then a prisoner of war in the Fallingsbosted camp in Germany. The 
same Arholtz or Eichholtz could probably give some information about the fate 
of IWAN WASILIEWICZ ANDREJEW from NOWE BATOKI who was 
evacuated togehter with his wife and Eichholtz to Mitisk, where his wife gave 
birth to a daughter. I do not know what happened to them after that. 

When we arrived to the N. K. V. D. villa the two German N. C. O.’s asked me 
where were the graves of the Polish officers. I said I did not know but that I 
would go and ask Kisielew who lived close by and who was sure to know some- 
thing. Kisielew was at home lying on the stove and when I told him what it 
was about he said that last year already Polish workers had asked him the same 
question. I told him that now we were going to dig up the graves. He dressed 
and followed me and then showed us where the graves were. 

We broke up the frozen earth with pick-axes and took turns in digging up the 
mound. When we had already dug a fairly deep hole a cadaverous smell spread 
around. As my two comrades could not stand the stench and began to feel sick 
while I somehow proved more resistant I was the one to dig the last shift. Up 
till now we had dug through sand but at the bottom of the hole I struck now on a 
thin layer of black soil under which I finally uncovered a corpse. I first saw the 
military overcoat or rather its back belt since the body was lying face downwards, 
I wrenched off a button from the back belt and cleaning it I could see that it had 
an eagle on it. I handed over the button to the Germans and after they had in- 
— it | wrapped it up in a piece of paper. After which we interrupted the 

igging and returned to the village. 

‘hen we were back in Gniezdowo Lieut. Voss, the secretary of the Gen. F. P. 
arrived. I showed him the button and told him how we had dug out a hole and 
about the cadaverous stench which exhaled from it. On hearing which Voss took 
a bottle of spirit in case anyone felt sick again and took us all back to Kozie Géry. 
This time we went by car accompanied by the motorcycles. When we arrived on 
the spot Voss ordered us to widen the hole and to remove the head from the body 
and take it out of the pit. He took a good look at it, ordered us to replace it and 
to cover up the body with a thin layer of earth. He then strolled around the 
wood, crossed the little swamp at the bottom of the hollow between the mounds 
and then took us all back to Gniezdowo. 

Later the same day the Austrian N. C. O./Unteroffizier/(GUSTAW PONKA, 
with the help of the interpreter Arholtz or Eichholtz, took down in writing a state- 
ment which I made answering questions about what I knew of the shootings of 
the Polish officers. Together with me they also questioned IWAN ANDREJEW 
knick-named “RUMBA” from Nowe Batoki. t wish to stress that during the 
hearing I was asked to tell only what I knew and nobody threatened me about 
anything, neither was I shouted at. Andrejew who was questioned in my presence 
was treated in the same way. I was not present during the hearings of the other 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood but if the Germans had beaten up or even 
threatened anyone I would have undoubtedly heard of it. The best proof of the 
bebaviour of those questioning us was that knowing that Kisielew was an old man 
they did not summon him to Gniezdowo but Ponka with the interpreter went to 
his house to take down his statement in writing. I saw Kisielew many a time 
after that and he was in excellent health although he was very old. On the day 
of my evacuation to the West, that is on the 24-th of Sept. 1943 I saw Kisielew 
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walking together with his wife, and he was even pushing a wheelbarrow before him. 
Anyhow there was no reason for beating up or threatening anyone of those who 
made statements because all of them including Kisielew gave evidence of their 
own free will. 

A few days later a Red Cross Commission arrived and set up a Red Cross flag 
on the site. The interpreter told us that from then on the whole place was under 
the control of the Red Cross. The members of the Red Cross Commission inter- 
viewed us and questioned us about everything we knew of the execution of the 
officers and only the interpreter wes present during these hearings. We talked 
quite freely and nobody shouted at us. 

I also talked to the delegation of the Polish prisoners of war. Initially we 
spoke through the intermediary of the interpreter but one of the Polish prisoners 
of war—an officer with two or three stars—told the interpreter that he sroke bad 
Russian and began to speak to us in Russian himself without the help of the 
interpreter. Among the members of that delegation was a Polish Lieut. Colonel 
but he did not speak Russian. 

I also talked to the delegation of English prisoners of war. The Englishmen 
first inspected the graves and then came towards us accompanied by the German 
Propaganda Chief. The Germans began to shout for the ‘‘Dolmetcher’’ / inter- 
preter /. At this moment one of the British delegates, a tall officer with specta- 
cles, broke away from the group, and came up to us and in rather broken Russian 
asked us: “Petkownik choczet znat’ skolko platit nam dzienieg Germancy?’’ 
“The Colonel wants to know how much the Germans pay you’’/. Kisielew 
answered that nobody pays him anvthing. Later on the British questioned us 
through the intermediary of that English officer and asked us about how the 
Bolsheviks had transported the officers. After which they went off to inspect the 
graves of the executed Russians. 

I also spoke to the members of the Polish Red Cross team. I recollect that one 
day after a certain body had been unearthed, the Poles after inspecting his docu- 
ments began to talk excitedly among themselves and I overheard the name 
‘‘Pitsudski’’ repeated once or twice. Interested, I moved up and asked them 
what had haprened. To which they showed me the documents they held and 
told me that they had found the body of KALICINSKI—Pilsudski’s personal 
physician. 

Towards the end of May the Germans had finished the exhumation of the seven 
graves at this side of the swamp. At that time all the bodies from these seven 
graves had been taken out. Out of the eighth small grave on the other side of the 
swamp the Germans took out only a few bodies which they put back into the 
grave and ordered all exhumation works to be stopped. 

Among those who gave evidence before the Germans was IWAN ANDREJEW 
from the village ZYTKI, nick-named “SZLOPECZKA”, over forty years old, not 
to be mixed up with the other IWAN ANDREJEW nick-named “RUMBA” / be- 
cause of his crooked legs / who joined the evacuation to the West. In the summer 
of 1943 when rumours began to circulate that the Red Army was approaching 
the wife of SZLOPECZKA threw him out of the house and declared she did not 
wish to live with him any longer. I understood then that she was afraid that 
when the Reds would come back all those who had testified before the Germans 
would be made responsible for it. 

Throughout the vears 1941 and 1942, after the Germans had taken over, no 
troops were ever stationed in the N. K. V. D. villa except for the high ranking 
German officer who, as I have already mentioned, lived there. Neither was the 
territory of the wood out of bounds and there were no guards arround it, not even 
a fence the latter having been broken up for fuel. Anybody could stroll over the 
wood—I myself walked about it in search of mushrooms. The Germans never 
forbade us to walk in the neighbourhood of the villa. Neither did I ever see any 
cars arriving there except for the passenger car which belonged to the officer who 
lived there. 

The people in the neighbourhood did not pay much attention to the whole 
matter because it was known to all that the N. K. V. D. had used Kozie Géry as 
an execution place for years and everyone knew how it was done. 

STEMION ANDREJEW from NOWE BATOKI who worked in the workshop 
at the 95 Depot in KRASNY BOR to where he travelled daily by train, heard 
from the railway workers that the Polish officers were brought over by the N. K. 
V. D. from Kozielsk. I never heard anyone say about officers being brought also 
from Starobielsk or Ostaszk6w. ANDREJEW had moved further East to 
Russia before the Germans had arrived. 
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When the Red Army came up closer I decided to evacuate together with the 
Germans. IVAN ANDREJEW / “RUMBA” / who was an oeaintenes of 
mine hesitated whether to go or to stay but I advised him to go West unless he 
wished to be shot by the N. K. V. D. 

So he finall e up his mind and went Westward by car with the German 
interpreter THEODOR whose surname I forget. I wanted to go with them but 
they left me behind. It was therefore only a day or two later that I went out 
onto the highway and begged a German mili policeman who regulated the 
traffic to help me to be taken West. He stop &@ passing car which was going 
to ORSZA and that was how I left. 

I have heard the name of MIENSZAGIN, who was the commandant of the 
city of Smoletisk during the German occupation, but I know nothing of what 
had = roy to him. 

I wish to state additionally that when I first gave evidence before the Germans, 
the first one to be questioned was WASYLKOW, who was the third from among 
those who went to Kozie Géry for the first digging up of the graves. Wesylkow, 
who was rather cowardly, when asked what he had seen answered that he had 
seen nothing and knows nothing to which the interpreter said: ‘‘Well, if you 
know nothing and you do not want to say anything you’d better go home’’. 

On page 2 of this record in the 12-th line from the bottom the word ‘““‘GUSTAW” 
has been written in; on page 3 in the 6-th line from the top the word “‘interprete«r’’ 
has been added while in the 7-th line from the bottom ‘“‘E 5” has been deleted 
and “95” inserted instead. 

After having been read over, signed 
/signatures/ KRIW /KRIWOZERZOW,, (in Russian/ 

K. Lewicki, Lieut. 
S. Hubert. H. Heitzman. 





[Translation copy Exhibit 39B] 


Tel. KEN. 34-41. GENERAL INSPECTORATE OF THE P.R.C. 
Ext. 320. Statistical Department, 
15, Egerton Gardens 

8§200/Stat./I1/48. London 8. W. 3. 
To: 
The Liquidation Committee, M.O.N. 
P.S.C. Col. LUNKIEWICZ JERZY, 

29-th October, 1948. 

/ stamped with the word SECRET /. 


In the matter of: MICHAL nO. WOZERCO W/ and JAN CHOMIAK— 
4 ‘ 


P ane to my letter Ref. 8200/Stat./II dated the 12-th Oct. 1948 I report the 
ollowing: 

British Authorities have notified me that Michat LOBODA vel KRIWOZER- 
COW died in 1947. 

The search as to the whereabouts of Jan CHOMIAK is still in progress. 


/ Illegible Be / Major, 


Chief of the Stat. Dept. of the Gen. Insp. 
P.R.C. 
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Mr. F Loop. For the benefit of the record, and to orient these 
exhibits which are being considered later by the committee, will you 
just state briefly the elements of this Kriwoserzew case, and its signif- 
icance to the Katyn matter? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Kriwoserzew 

Mr. Fioop. I want to know who he was, how he came to the 
attention of the Polish London Government, and what connection he 
has (or his case has) with Katyn. Just give me in one paragraph 
Colonel, for the purpose of the documentary record, the significance 
of this man to this case. 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Kriwoserzew was an inhabitant of a village 
near Gnizdowa. There he has many friends, and from them he 
learned about the fate of the Polish officers in Katyn Forest. Later, 
when the Russians started the offensive, he fled to Germany and 
worked in Berlin. Later he went to the western zone of Germany 
where he went to the Polish authorities declaring that he is a witness 
of the Katyn massacre. 

Mr. Fioop. Did this man come to London? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. F.ioop. He was in communication with you here in London? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. And he was subsequently found dead in London? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Not in London, in the provinces. 

Mr. Fioop. In England? 

Colonel Lunxiewicz. In England, yes. 

Mr. Fioop. At this time I will ask this witness to step aside while 
we place on the stand the investigator for the committee, Mr. Pucinski. 


TESTIMONY OF ROMAN PUCINSKI, [INVESTIGATOR FOR THE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Pucinski, you have already been sworn in this 
matter. I am advised that you have to present to the committee a 
document having to do with the Kriwoserzew case, is that correct? 

Mr. Puctnsxr. That is correct, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. Will you present that to me at this time? 

Mr. Puctnsxr. Yes. !Document handed to Mr. Flood.]} 

Mr. Fioop. I now ask the stenographer to mark as exhibit No. 40 
the document just handed to me by the investigator. 

(The document referred to was marked as “Exhibit No. 40” and 
follows:) 
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(Translation of Exhibit 40] 


I KRIWOSERZEW Ivan born at Gniezdowo, Russia, Russian Citizen, on 
20.7.1915 reported to the first Polish officer I met to tell the whole story of the 
massacre of the Polish officers at Katyn in 1940. 

My village was situated about 3 kilometers from the wood where the shooting 
took place. 

When the place was occupied by the Germans I stayed there (in my Home 
village, Gniezdowo). I learned from the Germans that they are interested in 
finding the missing Polish officers, interested in the massacre of Polish officers, 
and that the matter is of international importance. I reported to them and told 
them all I knew and to different International inquiring committees. I was the 
first to show them the graves. I worked for three months in opening the mass 
graves of Polish officers. 

When Russians moved forward I was sent by the Germans into Germany and 
worked as a railway-worker in Berlin. Before Russian occupied Berlin I fled on 
foot here. 

I state the above solemnly in place of oath. 

(Signed) (Kriw) 
Verden, 31.5.45. Kriwozerzew 
(in Russian) 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Pucinski, I now show you exhibit No. 40, and ask 
you to identify what that exhibit is. 

_ Mr. Pucrnsxt. Mr. Flood, this is an original statement reportedly 
in the handwriting of Kriwoserzew, made to a Polish officer, and 
signed in his own handwriti 

Mr. FLoop. Whose own handwriting? . 

Mr. Pucrnskt. In Kriwoserzew’s handwriting, his own signature, 
on May 31, 1945, in a displaced persons camp at Verden in Germany. 
This statement was taken by a Major Gruber, who had been referred 
to by our undisclosed witness in Chicago, and subsequently turned 
over 

Mr. Foon. By “undisclosed witness’, you mean a witness that we 
had called and sworn in Chicago, whose identity was known to the 
committee, but for the reason of his having relatives behind the iron 
curtain, the committee did not disclose his name? 

Mr. Puctnsxi. That is correct; and this statement subsequently 
was turned over to the Polish Government in exile, and it was given 
to me the other day by Mr. Jankowski 

Mr. FLoop. By whom? j ; 

Mr. Pucrnskt. By Mr. Jankowski, on instructions of the President 
of the Polish Government in exile, Mr. Zaleski. ; 

Mr. Fioop. And the document has been in your possession ever 
since until such time as you present it to the committee now? 

Mr. Puctnsk1. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. We will offer that in evidence. 

Now, Colonel Lunkiewicz, will you return to the stand? 


TESTIMONY OF COL, JERZY LUNKIEWICZ—Resumed 


Mr. F.Loop. Will you let me have in one folder all of the communi- 
cations, telegrams, memoranda and so forth, which you referred to as 
dealing with the matter of Katyn? 

Will you describe briefly what those documents are? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. These are statements of the visiting Polish 
journalist, Mr. Goetel, in Katyn. They were made in 1946 so you can 
see he didn’t think those things up just recently. 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Goetel was a witness who testified before this 
committee on yesterday’s hearing? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. Yes. This is the testimony of Mrs. Ostro- 
mecka about the body of her sister which was found in the Katyn 

ave. 
pon 5 F.Loop. As I understand it, Colonel, the lady to whom you now 
refer with reference to this particular document is the sister of the only 
female whose body was found with those of the Polish officers at Katyn, 
and that female was a Polish aviatress? 

Colonel Lunxiewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And this is a document of her sister? 

Colonel Lunxtewrcz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Anything else? 

Mr. Lunxkiewicz. No, that is all, in this matter. 

I now ask the stenographer to mark for identification exhibits No. 
41 and No. 42. 

(Documents referred to marked ‘Exhibit No. 41” for identification, 
and “Exhibit No. 42’ for identification.) 

Mr. Fioop. | now show you, Colonel, exhibit No. 41 and ask you 
whether or not that is the exhibit containing the document to which 
you have just referred in your testimony, namely, statements with 
reference to Katyn from Mr. Goetel? 

Colonel Lunxtewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show vou exhibit No. 42 and ask you whether or 
not it is an exact copy of statements made by Mrs. Musnika. 

Colonel Lunxtewicz. It is, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In that case we offer in evidence translations of exhibit 
No. 41 and exhibit No. 42. Photostatic copies of the original state- 
ments will remain as part of this committee’s permanent file. 


[Translation copy of Exhibit 41] 
Report BY FERDYNAND GOETEL ON His Visit TO KaTYN 


In the first days of April 1943, I received a telephone call from Wladyslaw 
Zyglarski, the Secretary of the Society of Authors and Journalists and during 
the Occupation, one of the members of the so called Literary Committee of the 
R.G.O. /Central Council of Welfare; He informed me that I was being sought 
in some urgent matter by Dr. Grundman from the “Abteilung Propaganda” of 
the “General Gouvernement”. Thinking that I was wanted about something 
which had to do with the canteen kitchen in the building of the Literary Society 
I went to town to find out whether something had occured in the canteen. In 
the meantime, Grundman had found out from Zyglarski that I lived in Zoliborz, 
56, Mickiewicz Street and had come to my house by car. Not having found me 
at home he repeated to my wife that he had a very urgent matter to see me about 
and he made a note of the telephone number in the nearest little shop. I usually 
made use of the telephone belonging to the photographer who lived in the base- 
ment of out house. Zyglarski and one or two others knew of its existence. 

Having decided that something new must have happened I went to see Grund- 
man even before noon on the same day. He told me that in the vicinity of 
Smolensk in a place called Kozie Géry the Intelligence Service of the German 
Army had discovered enormous mass graves in which were buried murdered 
Polish officers. The exhumation works had already begun and the results were 
most startling. There were to be several thousand victims. The German 
Authorities greatly stirred by this discovery had decided to send to the place a 
Polish delegation to which all help would be given without asking in return for 
any public statements including such which could be used by German propaganda. 

I was taken aback by this news which immediately brought to my mind the 
idea that this might well be a clue to the mystery of the missing Polish prisoners 
of war who had vanished from the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostaszkéw. 
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After some quick thinking I asked Grundman why did not he approach the 
Polish Red Cross in this matter, it being the most suitable institution to deal 
with such a case, both because of its statutory aims and because of the importance 
the Polish public would attach to its opinion. Grundman re that although 
in his opinion the P.R.C. should in fact be asked to take this matter in hand 
there were reasons which made the relations between the German Authorities 
and this Institution difficult. He hinted that probably I knew what these 
reasons were. 

Which in fact I did. The P. R. C. was the only institution in the General 
Government which persisted as a remnant and vestige of the sovereign Polish 
State. Shielded by International Law the P. R. C. successfully resisted the 
several attempts to liquidate it undertaken by the Germans. As a result its 
existence was little more than a formality and its activities were reduced to the 
narrowest frames of taking care of the invalides of the 1939 campaign. 

Realizing that, if the news about Kozie Géry would turn out to true, the 
position of the P. R. C. might all of a sudden greatly gain in strength, I stipulated 
that in the event of my going to Katyfi I was going to send a report about my 
observations made there to the P. R. C. In the first place, however, I would like 
to be told who was supposed to participate in the delegation. Grundman stated 
that invitations to join the delegation had been sent out to representatives of the 
Central Board of the R. G. O., and of the Warsaw branch of the R. G. O., to the 
clergy, to the Warsaw Municipal Council and to the Judicature. I was going 
to meet the representatives of all these institutions at an informative conference 
in the ‘‘Propagandaamt”’ which was to take place tomorrow morning. The de- 
parture by air would take place in the morning of the third day. I declared 
then that in given circumstances I was willing to take part in the delegation subject 
however to my opinion about what I was going to see not being ham in any 
way since I would be going there in the capacity of a counsel to Polan I warned 
that I had no intention of concealing whatever I was about to see in Kozie Géry 


and that I would do my utmost to acquaint Polish public opinion with my obser- 
vations. Grundman agreed to my conditions. 
Having left Grundman I immediately tried to establish contact with the 


“Underground” and with the institutions Grundman had mentioned to me. 
was a member of the O. P. W./‘‘Fighting Poland’’/ and at the time I was editor 
of the “Nurt’”’ /‘‘Undercurrent’’/. ‘ had no direct contact with Julian Piasecki 
who was my superior. My liason ‘Karol’ would be contacting me only in a few 
days time. I therefore made use of another channel and through the intermediary 
of a neighbour of mine Marjan Bueczkowski and his liason ‘‘Marta’”’ I passed the 
information about my interview with Grundman to Hubert who was then Chief 
of Propaganda of the Underground Army for the Warsaw district. 

According to Buezkowski Hubert did not take my news very seriously and 
was supposed to have said that: ‘‘The Germans are trying to put a fast one on 
Goetel”. However, he gave his consent to my going to Smoledsk requesting 
that I give him a full report upon my return. 

Next I got in touch by telephone with President Kulski and Machnicki from 
the R. G. O. Neither of them denied that they had been invited to undertake 
the journey but they also seemed to take the whole matter rather lightly and were 
somewhat scared of it. The attitude of Hubert as that of the others rather 
annoyed me. The element of aversion for any initiative on the part of the 
Germans did not seem to me to be a sufficient excuse in this particular case. I 
was aware that the Katyfi case was going to be a painful and dangerous venture 
to whoever was going to be mixed up with it. Because whatever we were going 
to discover there we were liable to becoming targets of an attack—either from the 
Germans or from the Bolsheviks. A foretaste of the latter already began to let 
itself be felt in Warsaw. 

At the meeting which took place the next day in the Pg cape I met 
representatives of the City of Warsaw in the persons of Dr. Kipa and Dr. Zawi- 
stowski, President Kulski having excused himself because of pressure of work. 
The Warsaw R. G. O. was represented by director Machnicki and Wachowiak, 
the Clergy by the Rev. Prelate Father Kozubski, the judicature by someone I did 
not know. There were a few other persons present whose names I do not recollect 
and also Emil Skiwski, the writer, whose name was not mentioned to me by 
Grundman the day before. Grundman repeated to us the story about the Kozie 
Géry adding to it fresh details and then read to us the list of institutions and 
individuals who had been invited to participate asking us one by one whether 
we were willing to go. Father Kozubski declined giving as excuse the illness of 
Mer. Szelagowski the Bishop of Warsaw and also his own awe of a journey by 
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aeroplane. Machnicki and Wachowiak also refused, however, they named 
someone else who would be going as a representative of the R. G. O. Dr. Kipa 
also gave a name of a doctor who would be sent as a delegate of the City of War- 
saw while the man representing the judicature said that the President of the 
Court of Justice was seriously ill but that a delegate would be nominated and 
that he would report at the airport. If I remember rightly Father Kozubski gave 
finally a similar promise in the name of the Clergy. /Neither the representative 
of the Clergy nor of the judicature ever turned up the next day at the airport. 
+ The following day at the airport I met two doctors, one from the City Council 
and one from the R.G.O. There was also Emil Skiwski and a few photographers. 
No representatives of the official press were present. There was however, a 
ntleman who introduced himself as the editor of a Lublin newspaper. From 
Jracow, by air, came Edward Seydrid, Director of the Central Board of the 
R. G. O. and Olenbusch, Chief of the German Propaganda for the whole of the 
General Gouvernement accompanied by a German cameraman in uniform. 


*#inally there arrived a Pole allegedly from the Cracow Broadcasting Service who 


introduced himself by the name of Wasowicz. 

We reached the Smoletisk airport at noon. During the afternoon the Germans 
took us for a tour round the town and in the evening in the officers’ mess they 
introduced to us three officers from the Propaganda Unit attached to the Smolefisk 
Army. ‘Two of them were lieutenants, one was a captain. The Katyfi case was 
explained to us by Lieut. Slovencik, an officer of the reserve, allegedly a journalist 
by profession from Vienna. Of the other two one introduced himself as a sculptor 
from Insbruck.. A lieutenant with the badges of the ‘‘Geheimepolizei’’ listened 
to our conversation from time to time. I guess that this must have been Voss 
of whose existence I learned only later. 

Slovencik acquainted us with a more exact version about Katyfi and showed 
us photographs of the forest, of the bodies and of the documents found on the 
bodies, He also showed us a few original documents which had already been 
disinfected. 

One or two details of his story are worth mentioning. In the first place, the 
details about how the graves had been discovered. First traces of these had 
been found by the ‘‘Feldpolizei”’ [Field Police] which, at the time, was carrying 
out intelligence investigations among the local inhabitants. Apparently, those 
living in the neighborhood of the Kozie Géry forest—a part of the larger Katyn 
wood which stretches along the Dnieper river and the Smolefisk-Witebsk high- 
way—maintained that in the Kozie Géry forest, which for years had been a place 
of execution guarded by the NKVD, several thousand Polish officers had been 
shot and buried in mass graves. Allegedly, these mass graves had been dis- 
covered later on by Polish workers enrolled in the “Todt” organization who, 
having dug up one small place and having made certain that it was really Poles 
buried there, had raised a wooden cross on the spot of which there even existed 
a photograph. The cross itself must have been destroved during the first major 
exhumation works. Anyhow it had served to indicate from where to start the 
digging. To our question of whether any of those Polish workers had been 
traced Slovencik answered in the negative. 

Another even more interesting detail of our conversation with Slovencik was 
that although he was inclined to describe the whole case as a most dramatic 
incident from the Polish point of view—he had no idea where could have come 
from all these bodies of Polish officers. All he knew was what the local inhabi- 
tants had told him that thev had been brought in transports arriving from the 
direction of Smolefisk. As he already had in hand photographs and, I think, 
even originals of some of the letters and postcards found on the bodies he asked 
us whether we could explain why the address of Kozielsk repeated itself so often 
on many of the cards. I told him in short what I knew about the camps of 
Kozielsk, Ostaszkéw, and Starobielsk and I closely watched his reaction to this 

iece of news. It was most lively and convinced me beyond all doubt that 
Slovencik had learned about Kozielsk only from us. It was the only detail of 
our conversation of which he made a note. A moment later, after we had finished 
our talk, I heard him repeating the news about Kozielsk to Olenbusch and to 
the other Germans. I think that Voss was no longer in the room at that time. 

Early next morning we were driven in cars to Kozie Géry. Turning into the 
wood we drew up not far from a large dug up site. It had the shape of a long 
ditch dug out probably along the whole length of the grave and right to its bottom 
but not to its full width which was made evident /x del. P.9./ by the feet and the heads 
of the corpses visible to both its sides. The sectional view of the grave showed 
that the bodies were lying in good order ranged in a few layers one on top of the 
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other. The grave excavated in the hilly site of Kozie Géry had in its upper 

a dry soil composed of a mixture of sand and clay but in its lower part showed 
signs of subterranean water seeping through the soil. Not far away we were 
shown preliminary works for the unearthing of a second grave in which only the 
top layers of bodies had been uncovered. In both the graves local Russians 
were employed for digging out the bodies. 

On the very spot and very close to the graves stood a small provisional hut in 
which worked the exhumation team under the supervision of Dr. Butz, professor 
of forensic medicine of the Wroclaw University. Prof. Butz was in uniform in 
the rank of a colonel. 

The works were only barely started. Nor far from the graves, on a clearing 
in the wood, about 200 bodies already unearthed were lying awaiting dissection. 
The bodies were numbered and ranged in afew rows. Near Dr. Butz’s hut a number 
of other bodies were lying about probably those already examined by the pro- 
fessor. Parts of the uniforms taken of the bodies were hanging about on neighbor- 
ing trees and branches. The whole gave the impression of a job only just started 
and not quite organized as yet. Dr. Butz asked us to choose any of the bodies 
we wished and that he would order them to be exhumed and examined in our 
presence. We pointed to a body in the middle of the grave. The dissection 
showed a skull pierced through by a bullet with both the entry and the exit holes 
visible. From a pocket cut open with a dissecting knife Dr. Butz pulled out a 

stcard addressed to a cavalry captain whose name I no longer remember. 

he card was written by his wife from the county of Grodzisk and was addressed 
to Kozielsk. 

Among the bodies already identified which were lying around the hut were the 
bodies of General Smorawifski and General Bohatyrewicz. Answering my request 
Dr. Butz cut off one of the shoulderstraps from the uniform of General Smorawit- 
ski and tore off the ribbon of the Virtuti- Militari Cross from Gen. Bohatyrewicz’s 
overcoat. I took these back with me to Warsaw together with a few buttons 
and a pinch of earth from the grave. I had these relics in my care till the Warsaw 
rising during which they were burned together with the whole flat and house in 
which I lived. 

We then walked round over the whole of the area of the graves and we soon 
learned how to discern the graves as yet untouched. Their sides were slightly 
hollow, their surface uneven and they were covered up by young pine trees un- 
doubtedly planted upon them in order to conceal them. Those small trees were 
all of an equal size and were clearly discernable against the a, yrs of the 
fairly young but wild and unkept pine wood surrounding them. e little pines 
planted over the graves were healthy and must have been growing upon the 
graves for more than one year. 

From Dr. Butz I also received a list of names of those bodies which he was 
able to identify. There were about 30 of them. I added supplementary names 
to this list and checked it again in Gruszezenka on our way back. 

During our stay in Kozie Géry German prontanate operators transmitted 
their observations about our visit there and several times,they coaxed us to 
speak to the microphone and declare that the crime had been perpetrated by 
the Bolsheviks. We evaded these 5 9g eyery time, finally however, urged 
and bored by the incessant coaxing I did say one sentence into the microphone 
in which I stated that in my opinion the bodies lying in these graves were those 
of the prisoners of war from Kozielsk of whom nothing had n heard since 
April 1940. 

The man who had introduced himself to us as Wasowicz made a long and 
pompous speech to the microphone. 

Before leaving Kozie Géry I asked the Germans to leave us alone for a while at 
the graves because we wanted to honour the memory of the fallen victims. I had 
agreed the day before with Dir. Seyfried to make this move. The Germans with- 
drew and, as we stood over the graves, Dir. Seyfried uttered the following sentence: 
“T call upon the Polish Delegation to honour by a short silence the memory of our 
countrymen fallen here who had given their lives so that Poland could live”. I 
wrote down these words and later on I included them into the statement sent to 
the Polish Red Cross with a request that a copy be sent to the Office of Propaganda. 

Apart / x — del. P. 9. / from the episode with the radio propaganda we were 
unmolested by the Germans. /xx/del. P. 9./. We were given complete freedom 
of our movements and our talks with the local inhabitants were conducted in 
absolute freedom. 
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On our way back to Smolertisk we stopped in the village of Gruszezenka where, in 
a house by the road, we were shown various objects and documents from Kozie 
Géry already classified. Some of them were displayed in glass cases. 

I would also like to mention that during our visit to Kozie Géry certain members 
of our group talked to representatives of the local inhabitants. I listened to these 
without taking active part in them myself. These people confirmed in full the 
German version both as to the Kozie Géry site being an old place of execution 
and about the Bolsheviks having shot the Polish officers. I did not participate 
in these talks myself, because the circumstances in which they took place i. e. the 
hurry and the nervousness, made difficult both a methodical questioning and 
coherent answering. 

We returned to Warsaw on the same evening. Upon my return I wrote a report 
to the Polish Red Cross. Through Buezkowski I sent a copy of this report 
together with further comments and the list of the first identified bodies to Hubert 
and another one through ‘‘Koral’’ to Julian Piasecki. When delivering my letter 
to the Polish Red Cross I asked that a copy of it be sent to Dr. Grundman of the 
“Propagandaamt’’. The reason for doing so had nothing to do with any sort 
of “‘co-operation’’ with the Propagandaamt in the matter of Katyfi. By means of 
sending a copy of my report to Grundman I wanted on the one hand to force the 
German authorities into entrusting the investigating of the Katyfi case to the 
Polish Red Cross while at the same time I hoped that by doing so I would succeed 
in breaking the reluctance shown in the matter of Katyfi by the Polish Red Cross 
and other institutions. 

In order to bring home my point even more drastically IT made a few extra copies 
which I distributed to trustworthy persons. It is difficult for me to say today who 
had read and who remembers this report of mine. However, I know for sure 
that from among those who have remained in Poland it was read by the following 
personalities of the literary world: Jerzy Zagérski, Marian Buczkowski, Wilam 
Horzyca; of those residing in other countries, Jézef Targowski and Alfred Wysocki 
must have read it as also did Mr. Wieslaw Wohnout and Lieut. Witold Tréscianko 
who are at present in England. 

This report contained a description of our trip to Katyfi and my impressions of 
what I saw there. In its conclusion the report stated that in all probability in the 
graves were buried all officers from Kozielsk and maybe other victims as well. 
Further to that I stated that “I had made no other statements in this matter 
neither do I intend to do so’’, and finally I appealed that the carrving out of a 
thorough investigation of the Kozie Géry graves should be entrusted to the 
International Red Cross Commission. 

I give these details about mv report because when a warrant for my arrest was 
issued in 1945 I told my daughter to ask the Polish Red Cross for a copy of it. 
T had not a single one left because it was burnt together with al] my documents in 
Warsaw. The Red Cross answered that it had no such letter. If that was really 
true it would be rather interesting to find out what had happened to it. 

A few davs after mv return from Katy I was informed through Hubert that 
my report was instantly passed on to General Rowecki who requested that I be 
told that “‘I had rendered service to the Polish cause by the attitude I had taken 
in the Ktayfi case’. The report was to have been radioed to London. These 
informations had been passed on to me by Marian Buczkowski who was my 
Liaison with Hubert. Buezkowski cooperated with the propaganda unit of the 
Warsaw Underground Armv in which he acted as the commander of section “‘R”’. 

After the entry of the Bolsheviks into Poland and after a warrant for my 
arrest had been issued I still remained in Poland fora while. The prospect of my 
eventual trial rather interested me because I believed that I could drag out to 
light the Katyfi case during the proceedings. Seeing however that such a pos- 
sibility was becoming more and more remote and that the search after my where- 
abouts considerably slackened;—that, on the other hand, the Polish Red Cross 
had lost trace of my report and that the majority of those Poles who had visited 
Katyfi had signed a declaration which the Public Prosecutor’s Office had given 
them to sign and which contained the statement that they had been taken to 
Katyn by the Germans under duress and, when there, they had come to the 
conclusion that the Katyfi massacre had been perpetrated by the Germans—I 
realised that under no account would I be given an opportunity to let myself be 
heard. I therefore left Poland in December 1945 to arrive to Italy in January 
1946 and finally land in England in October 1946. 

/—/ Ferdynand Goetel. 
London, 19-th December 1946. 
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{Translation copy of exhibit 42] 
Report or Mrs. Janina Dowsér-Mvu6$NIcKA 


Mrs. Janina Dowbér-Muénicka, born in 1910, daughter of General Joseph 
Dowbér-MusSnicki, was a member of the Poznafi Aeroclub. She married 1. 
Lewandowski in the summer of 1939. In January 1941, Mr. Rafal Bnitski, from 
Samostrzel in the district of Poznati who had escaped from Soviet imprisonment 
to territories incorporated into the Reich and later on had found his way through 
to Warsaw and who was a good friend of the family Dowbér-Muénicki§, related 
to me in Warsaw that Mrs. Janina born Dowbér-Muénicka was imprisoned by 
the Soviets in Kozielsk. She had been taken prisoner by the Russians because 
after the outbreak of war on September 1-st 1939 she took an active in it 
and while on duty on a reconnaissance flight over Eastern Poland was shot down 
by the Red Army and taken prisoner as a Lieutenant of the Polish Airforce and 
deported eastward. As to the conditions and her mode of life in the Kozielsk 
camp Mr. Bnitiski informed me that she was kept in separate premises and that 
she was taking active part in the secret religious activities of the camp taking 
part in clandestine Services and baking out wafer altar Bread for which reason 
she was persecuted by the camp authorities who carried out several searches of 
her premises. 

Mr. Rafat Bniriski lost his life later on having been shot by the Germans dur- 
ing the occupation. 
/Signed/ Mrs. ALeExXaNnpRA Zorr1a OSTROMECKA, 

born Dowbér- Muénicka, daughter of Gen- 
eral Konstantine Dowbér-Musnicki, 
brother of General Joseph Dowbér- 
Muégnicki. 


Colonel Lunxtmwicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What are they? 

Colonel Lunxrewicz. I have here a document which gives instruc- 
tions by the NK VD about Baltic prisoners—— 

Mr. Donpero. Let me ask this: Do those instructions follow the 
line of the type to which Father Braun testified in the United States? 

Mr. Puctnsxtr. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. As to the disposition of Baltic and Polish prisoners? 

Mr. Pucinskt. Yes. 

Mr. Donpzro. They were to be disposed of, or liquidated or 
killed, or whatever word you want to use? 

Mr. Puctnskxt. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then mark it for identification as exhibit No. 43. 

(Instructions referred to marked ‘Exhibit No. 43 for identifica- 
tion.’’) 

(Exhibit No. 43 is as follows:) 
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COMCK H OGOPMNeMN COOTBETCTY yENR AOKywetTtw ZAR ANNROTO AP4R, B 
EBApTRpS BMOeAnemOfO, OnepeteRad patoT SAnOAMReT AOKyweNTW 
We CARDY Comba, BRAQTMORET UX 8 AOE BeaD Ra MOTO, & SOKYwOR- 
Tu, OPVPMACIUNS NE KAGHOB COUN, SRAARMANTOR 8 RMWIOS AD Re 
ceateme Coma. — + 

Conpusceacmee s© acel Cemhn go CTami NONpyean 
NpPOASORETCA wa ORNOR NOMPOMS H Anwb He C Te MONpysm racey 
C¥idhid NOME GEAT OTREAMBD OT COMBA, B CHOURAALND RDS HARE eRUs 
RRA Chee Come® Baron, Da 

Se spew cOopa 8 KSe:TKPe BuceARe: JK Npegynpe- 

1 |\ get rauby coma © Tom, WTO AWNHME MYECK MS BouF CEAAmAR ® 
|| consume ‘aman, tar son Sm HUAN cahoconsora mana 
i eset MYER OTRCABKY OT BeKEAk « AeTeR. 
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eves. Compymmmn noaern crenoBeTs OfoKOE x CHR FowoM re BUH 
—— ‘Sragama SOMRON NepewIYECKY OSroarT Uce FOROKM:, mO~ 
POSTS ieee as, 
ne. Tipe mpoxowgenwa oacwme: meceshemnx waped cy - 
SorPerwin, Foed sparen Guts mpoesfoge tance 
i. S00ehe CACRETS 2a Tem, “Totn ve Seno Oute- 
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MO STONY CCKY SumemAeT Mure smo, KeRLyO Geum TEA TERAN 
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[Translation Copy of Exhibit 43] 


[Large red stamp: 
SECRET] 
MINistRY OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
CountTeR-Espionace Dept. 
Ref. No. 6076/W/43. 
London, the 12th December 1943. 
Soviet instruction about the Deportation of the population from the occupied 
Baltic States. 
To the Chief of the Political Dept. of the Min. of Nat. Def. 

For your information I send enclosed a photo-copy of the Soviet “Instructions 
regarding the manner of carrying out the deportation of the anti — Soviet ele- 
ments from Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia’’. 

This instruction has been published in a Lithuanian publication issued by the 
Committee for the investigating of the results of Soviet occupation of Lithuania, 
which appeared in Kowno in 1942, under the title of “LITHUANIAN AR- 
CHIVES, Vol. I.” 

Chief of the Counter-Espionage Dept. of the Min. of Nat. Def. 

Signature ORtowskI, 
- P. S. C. Lieut. Col. 

Encl. 1. 

Send to: Chief of Special Dept. of the General Staff of the C.-in-C. 

(The above instructions were strictly carried out also in occupied Poland.) 


(Translation copy] 
Moscow’s INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE EXTERMINATION OF THE Battic STaTEs 


Aiming at the liquidation of the Baltic States and their wiping out of the 
earth’s surface—Moscow has prepared an atrocious instruction in the matter of 
carrying out the destruction of these three nations. This is a most important 
and revealing Document. We give below photocopies of the full text of this 


instruction. 
[Translation ropy]} 


Plan of extermination of the Baltic States. 
[STRICTLY SECRET] 


INSTRUCTIONS 


REGARDING THE MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE DEPORTATION OF THE ANTI-SOVIET 
ELEMENTS FROM LITHUANIA, LATVIA AND ESTONIA 


1. General situation 

The deportation of anti-Soviet elements from the Baltic States is a task of great 
political importance. Its successful execution depends upon the extent to which 
the county operative triumvirates and operative staffs are capable of working out 
a meticulous plan for putting the operations into effect and of foreseeing in ad- 
vance all the indispensable factors. Moreover, the principle should be applied 
that the operations must be conducted without noise and panic, so as not to permit 
any demonstrations and other excesses to be raised not only by the deportees, but 
also by a certain part of the surrounding population known to be hostile to the 
Soviet administration. 

Instructions regarding the manner of conducting the operations are described 
below. They should be adhered to, but in individual cases those conducting the 
operations may and should, depending upon the particularity of given cireum- 
stances of the operation and provided they evaluate correctly the situation, 
make such different decisions which would better suit the same purpose, viz., to 
execute the entrusted task without noise and panic. 


2. Manner of issuing instructions 

The instructing of operative groups should be done by the county triumvirates 
on the eve and within as short a time as possible before the beginning of the 
a poate taking into consideration the time necessary for traveling to the place 
Oo 


operations. 

The county triumvirates will previously make ready the necessary transport for 
transferring the operative groups to the villages where the operations are to be 
caniied out. 
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In regard to the question of allotting the necessary number of motor-lorries and 
carts for conveyance, the county triumvirates will consult the leaders of the 
Soviet party organizations on the spot. 

Premises on which the instructions will be issued must be carefully prepared in 
advance, and their capacity, exits, entrances and the possibility of strangers 
entering them must be taken into consideration. 

During the time of the issuing of the instructions the building must be securely 
guarded by administrative workers. 

In case anyone from among those participating in the operations should fail to 
report for instructions, the county triumvirate should immediately take measures 
to substitute the absentee from a reserve force, which should be provided in 
advance. 

The triumvirate through its representative should notify those assembled of the 
decision of the government to deport a listed contingent of anti-Soviet elements 
from the territory of the respective republic or region. Moreover, a brief explana- 
tion should be given as to what the deportees represent. 

Special attention of the /local/ Soviet-party workers, assembled for instructions, 
should be drawn to the fact that the deportees are enemies of the Soviet people and 
that, therefore, the possibility of an armed attack on the part of the deportees 
should be reckoned with. 


8. Manner of obtaining documents 

After the issuing of general instructions to the operative groups, they should be 
supplied with documents regarding the deportees. Personal files of the deportees 
should be previously collected and grouped according to the operative groups of 
townships and villages, so as to avoid delays in issuing them. 

After receiving the personal files, the senior member of the operative group 
acquaints himself with the personal files of the family which he will have to deport. 
He must check the number of persons in the family, the supply of necessary forms 
to be filled in by each deportee, and the existence of transport means for moving 
the deportee, and he should be given exhaustive answers to any questions in 
matters which are not clear to him. 

At the time of issuing of the files the county triumvirate must explain to each 
senior member of the operative group where the deported family is to be re-settled 
and describe the route to be taken to the place of deportation. Routes to be taken 
by the administrative personnel with the deported families to the railway station 
for embarkation must also be fixed. It is also necessary to point out the places 
where reserve military groups will be held in case it should become necessary to 
call them out during possible excesses. 

Possession and the state of arms and ammunition of the whole operative per- 
sonnel must be checked. Weapons must be completely ready for use, loaded, 
but the cartridge should not be kept in the chamber. Weapons should be used 
only as a last resort, in case of the operative group being attacked or threatened 
with an attack, or when resistance is shown. 


4. Manner in which deportation should be carried out. 


Should a number of families be deported from one spot, one of the operative 
workers is appointed senior in regard to deportation from the village, and his orders 
are to be obeyed by the operative personnel in that village. 

Having arrived to the village, the operative groups must get in touch /observing 
the necessary secrecy/ with the local authorities: Chairman, secretary or members 
of the village soviets, and should ascertain from them the exact dwelling places of 
the families to be deported. After that the operative groups together with the 
local authorities go to the families which are to be deported. 

The operation should be started at daybreak. Upon entering the home of the 
person to be deported, the senior member of the operative group should gather 
the entire family of the deportee into one room, taking all necessary precautionary 
measures against any possible excesses. 

After having checked the members of the family against the list, the where- 
abouts of those absent and the number of persons sick should be ascertained, 
after which they should be called upon to give up their weapons. Regardless of 
whether weapons are surrendered or not, the deportee should be personally 
searched and then the entire premises should be searched in order to uncover 
weapons. 

During the search of the premises one of the members of the operative group 
should be left on guard over the deportees. 

Should the search disclose a small quantity of hidden weapons, they should be 
collected and distributed among the operative group. Should a large number of 
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weapons be discovered, after having removed the locks, they should be piled 
into the wagon or motor-lorry which brought the operating group. Ammunition 
should be packed and loaded together with the rifles. 

If necessary, a convoy for transporting the weapons should be mobilized with 
an adequate guard. 

Should weapons, counter-revolutionary pamphlets, literature, foreign currency, 
large quantities of valuables, etc., be disclosed, a short record of the search should 
be drawn up on the spot, which should describe the hidden weapons or counter- 
revolutionary literature. Should there be any armed resistance, the question of 
arresting the persons showing armed resistance and of sending them to the county 
branch of the People’s Commissariat of Public Security should be decided by the 
county triumvirates. 

A record should be drawn up regarding those hiding themselves before the 
deportation and of the sick, and this record should be signed by the chairman of 
the Soviet-party organization. 

After the search the deportees should be notified that by a decision of the 
Government they are being deported to other regions of the Union. 

The deportees are permitted to take with them the following personal and 
household belongings of not more than 100 kilograms in weight: 

1/. Clothing, 

Footwear, 

Underwear, 

Bed linen, 

Dishes, 
/, Glasses, 

Kitchen utensils, 

Food—an estimated month’s supply for a family, 
. The money in their possession, 

10/. Haversack or box in which to pack the articles. 

It is recommended that large articles should not be taken. 

Should the contingent be deported to rural districts, they are permitted to take 
with them small agricultural implements: axes, saws, and other articles, which 
should be tied together and packed separately from other articles, so as to load 
them into special freight cars, when embarking on the deportation train. 

In order not to mix them with articles belonging to others the name, father’s 
name and village of the deportee should be written on his packed property. 

When loading these articles into the carts measures should be taken to prevent 
the deportee from using them as means of resistance during the movement of the 
column along the highway. 

At the time of loading the operative groups together with representatives of 
the Soviet-party organisations shall prepare a list of the property and the manner 
in which it is to be preserved in accordance with instructions they have received. 

If the ceportee bes his own means of transportation, his property is loaded 
into his vehicle which, together with his family, is sent to the designated point 
of embarkation. 

If the deportees do not have their own means of transportation, wagons are 
mobilized in the village by the local authorities upon directives of the senior 
member of the administrative group. 

All persons entering the home of the deportees during the execution of the 
operations or found there at the start of these operations must be detained until 
the conclusion of the operations, and their relationship to the deportee should be 
ascertained. This is done in order to disclose policemen, military police and 
other persons hiding from investigation. 

Having checked the detained persons and ascertained that they are persons in 
whom the contingent is not interested, they are liberated. 

Should the inhabitants of the village begin to gather around the home of the 
deportee during the operations, they should be called upon to disperse to their 
homes, and crowds should not be permitted to be formed. 

Should the deportee refuse to open the door of his home in spite of the fact 
that he is aware that members of the People’s Commissariat of Public Security 
are there, the door should be forced. In individual cases neighbouring operative 
groups performing operations in that vicinity should be called upon to assist. 

The conveyance of the deportees from the villages to the gathering place at the 
railway station must in all event be done during daylight; moreover, efforts should 
be made thet the gathering of each family should take not more than two hours. 

Throughout the operations, in all cases which might arise, firm and decisive 
action should be taken without the slightest confusion, noise and panic. 
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It is categorically forbidden to take any articles away from the deportees— 
except weapons, counter-revolutionary literature and foreign currency—or to use 
the food of the deportees. 

All members of the operation must be warned that they will be held strictly 
responsible for attempts to appropriate individual articles belonging to the 
deportees. 


5. Manner of separating deportee from his family. 

In view of the fact that a large number of deportees must be arrested and placed 
in special camps while their families will be re-settled at special points in distant 
regions, it is necessary to execute the operation of deporting both the members 
of his family as well as the deportee simultaneously, without informing them of 
the separation confronting them. After having made the search and filled in the 
necessary documents of identification in the home of the deportee, the adminis- 
trative worker shall draw up documents for the head of the family and place them 
in his personal file, but the documents drawn up for the members of his family 
should be placed separately in the personal file of the deportee’s family. 

However, the moving of the entire family to the station should be done in one 
vehicle, and only at the station should the head of the family be placed separately 
from his family in a railway car specially intended for the heads of families. 

While gathering together the family in the home of the deportee, the head of the 
family should be warned that personal belongings of the men should be packed 
into a separate suitcase, as a sanitary inspection of the deported men will be made 
separately from the women and children. 

At the stations the possessions of the heads of the families subject to arrest 
should be loaded into railway cars assigned to them, which will be designated by 
special operative workers appointed for that purpose. 


6. Manner of convoying the deportees. 

It is strictly prohibited for the operatives convoying the vehicle-drawn column 
of deportees to sit in the wagons of the 9p meme The operatives must follow 
along-side and at the rear of the column of deportees. The senior operator of the 


convoy should periodically go up and down the entire column to check the correct- 


ness of movement. 

The convoy must act particularly carefully in conducting the column of de- 
portees through inhabited spots as well as at the encounter of passers-by; they 
should see to it that there are no attempts made to escape, and no exchange of 
words should be permitted between the deportees and passers-by. 


7. Manner of embarking. 

At each point of embarkation the members of the operative triumvirate and a 

person specially appointed for that purpose shall be responsible for the embarka- 
tion. 
On the day of the operations the chief of the point of embarkation together 
with the chief of the echelon and of the convoying military forces of the People’s 
Commissariat of Internal Affairs shall examine the railway cars furnished to see 
whether they are supplied with all necessities—/bunks, bed pans, lanterns, rail- 
ings, etc./ and shall discuss with the commander of the echelon the manner in 
which the latter will take over the deportees. The embarkation station shall be 
encircled by the soldiers of the convoying troops of the Peoples’ Commissariat 
of Internal Affairs. 

The senior member of the operative group shall deliver to the commander of 
the echelon one copy of the list of deportees in each railway car. The com- 
mander of the echelon will thereupon call out the deportees according to this roll 
and will carefully check each family and designate their place in the railway car. 

The possessions of the deportees should be loaded into the car together with 
the deportees, with the exception of the small agricultural implements, which 
should be loaded into a separate car. 

The deportees will be loaded into railway cars by families; it is not permitted 
to break up a family / with the exception of heads of families subject to arrest/. 
An estimate of 25 persons to a car should be observed. 

After the railway car has been filled with the necessary number of families, it 
should be locked. 

After the people have been taken over and loaded into the echelon train, the 
commander of the train will bear responsibility for all the persons turned over to 
him and for their reaching their destination. 

After handing over the deportees the senior member of the operative group 
shall draw up a report to the effect that he has performed the operations entrusted 
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to him and address the report to the chief of the county operative triumvirate. 
The report should briefly contain the name of the deportee, whether any weapons 
and counter-revolutionary literature were discovered, and how the operations 


Tan. 

a’ placed the deportees on the echelon of deportees and after submitting 
reports of the results of the operations performed, members of the operative group 
will be considered free and will act in accordance with the instructions of the 
chief of the county branch of the People’s Commissariat of Public Security. 

Deruty Peopie’s Commissar oF State 
Security or THE U. S. 8. R. 
Commissar of State Security of the Third Rank. 
signed: / Szrov/. 

Correct: / signed / Masu«kIn. 

Mr. Fioop. Colonel, the Catholic priest, Father Braun, who testi- 
fied before this committee in Washington, made reference in his 
testimony to certain instructions in writing given to the NKVD 
having to do with the disposition of Polish prisoners. I now show 
you exhibit No. 43, and ask you whether or not that is a copy of 
such instructions? 

Colonel Lunktewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We now offer in evidence exhibit No. 43. 

There have been handed to me two additional exhibits in the form 
of notices signed by Timoshenko. I ask that the stenographer mark 
the original notice for identification “Exhibit No. 44,” and the photo- 
stat thereof for identification as ‘“‘ Exhibit No. 45.” 

_.(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 44 for 
identification” and “Exhibit No. 45 for identification.” Exhibit No, 
44, the original, was returned to the witness, exhibit No. 45 is as 


follows:) 
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Exuteit No. 45 


ZOLNIERZE! 


W ciagu ostatnich dai armja polska zostala_- 
- OSiptecynie rozpromiona, Zotnierze miast: Tar. 
nopol, (ialicz, Rowno, Dubno w ilosci ~p Taree 
60.000 osdb dobrowolnie przesali na naszge 
strone. : 

Zotnierze! Co pozustalo wam? © co i zkim 
walczycie? Dla czeyo narazacie 2ycie? Opdr 
wasz jest bezskuteczny. Oiiccrowie pedzq was 
na bezsensowna 1ze% Oni nienawidza was i” 
wasze rodzir\. lo oni rozstrzelali waszych de- 
legatow, ktorych poslaliscie z propozycja 0 pod- 
daniu sie. Niv wierzcie swym oticerom. Offce- 
rowie i generalowie sq. waszymi wrogami, dicq + 
onl waszej simicrci. 

Zotnierze! Bijcie oficeréw i gencratéw. Nic 
podporzadkowujcie sie rozkazomt waszydh ofi- 
cerdw. Pedécie idi z waszej ziemi. Prze chodicie |. 
émialo dio nas, do waszvech braci. du Armji Caer- 
wonci. Tu znajdziccic uwape | troskiiwose. 

Pamietajcie. 7 iylko Armja Czerwona wyz- 
woli narod polski 2 nieszezgsnej wojny, i uzys- 
kacie moznosé rozpoczg¢ pokojowe ayele. os 

Wierzcie nam! A Caerwona Se wigzka 
Radzieckiego—to wasz jedymy przvj mi 


—Dowédca fronta spac - TIMOSZENKO. 
& Pl gs a 


RS PE Eee 







ante om Rap @ 


¥ Bop 
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[Translation copy of Exhibit 45} 


PROCLAMATION TO Po.isH So_pieRsS IssuED IN SEPTEMBER 1939 By MARSHAL 
TIMOSHENKO, Sovier COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE “UKRAINIAN FRONT”, 
AFTER THE CROSSING OF THE POLISH FRONTIER BY THE RED ARMY 


Sotpiers: In the last few days, the Polish Army has been finally destroyed. 
The soldiers from the towns of Tarnopol, Halicz, R6wno, Dubno, numbering 
over sixty thousand, have crossed over to us of their own free will. Soldiers, 
what has been left to you? What are you fighting for? Why are you risking 
your lives? Your resistance is useless. Your officers are driving you to sense- 
less slaughter. They hate vou and your families. It was they who had shot 
the delegates whom you sent to us with a proposition of surrender. Do not 
believe your officers. It is the officers and generals who are your enemies and 
they wish vour death! 

Soldiers—strike against your officers and generals! Do not obey the orders 
of your officers. Drive them out of your land. Do not fear us, come over to 
us, to your brethren, to the Red Army. Here you shall find care and esteem. 

temember that only the Red Army will deliver the Polish Nation from this 
unfortunate war and you shall have an opportunity to restart your lives anew. 
Believe us—the Red Army is vour only friend! 

/Signed/ S. TimosHenko. 
C.-in-C. of the Ukrainian Front. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibit No. 44, Colonel, and ask 
you whether or not that is the copy which you have had in your 
possession until you presented it to the committee today, of the 
Timoshenko order urging Poles to desert to the Russians discussed 
in his testimony by General Komorowski yesterday before the com- 
mittee? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you exhibit No. 45, and ask you whether 
or not that is an exact photostatic reproduction of exhibit No. 44? 

Colonel Lunktewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. We now return to you exhibit No. 44, and offer in 
evidence exhibit No. 45. Is that all? 

Colonel Lunktewicz. That’s all, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. We appreciate very much, Colonel, the time that you 
have spent with this committee in assisting us all week long at these 
very long and very important hearings held here in London, and 
especially do we thank you for your patience and industry in assem- 
bling from the vast library of documents on this subject in the posses- 
sion of the Polish Government in London these particular documents 
which you have presented to us for identification today, and for the 
time and trouble you have taken in the photostating of these im- 
portant exhibits. Now I understand you have an additional state- 
ment you desire to make? 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure you appreciate the committee understands 
fully that you are acting as the so-called head of an organization 
operating under General Anders and the Polish Government, an ex- 
tensive organization that has been accumulating these documents, 
analyzing them and preparing them for this presentation. 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you express our compliments to your fellow 
workers as well. 

Colonel Lunkrewicz. Thank you very much. It is my duty to 
do it; it is my duty toward my friends and comrades who are buried 
in Russia. It was my duty to help you in your very difficult task. 

Mr. Froop. Thank vou very much. 
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FURTHER TESTIMONY OF MAJ. JAN KACZKOWSKI 


Mr. FLoop. Major, yesterday you testified in connection with your 
duties as chief of the Aid or Assistance Bureau of the Polish Govern- 
ment in rendering aid and assistance to the friends, relatives, and 
families of Polish officers missing in Russia, and you now appear 
today for the purpose of identifying and presenting to the committee 
a list of names which was accumulated by your organization; is that 
correct? 

Major Kaczxowskt. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Upon which was predicated one and perhaps the first 
source of information, that list of names of the Polish officers missing 
in Russia; is that correct? 

Major KaczKxowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I now show you two volumes of such list of names 
presented to the committee. Volume 1, which contains the names 
alphabetically arranged from A to L, and volume 2, containing the 
names alphabetically from L to Z. 

Major Kaczxowskr. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now will the stenographer mark for identification as 
exhibit 46, volume 1, and as exhibit 47, volume 2. (The documents 
were marked accordingly.) Major, I now show you exhibits Nos. 
46 and 47 and ask you whether or not they are, in two volumes, the 
list of names just described as having been compiled by your organi- 
zation of the names of the missing officers at Katyn? 

Major Kaczxowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They will be offered in evidence. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Major, that is the first list that was made the 
basis of the list which was later identified by Adam Sawezynski? 

Major KaczKxowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Donpero. Where did you get the names to make up these 


two volumes? 
Major Kaczxowskt. All soldiers who came to the Polish Army in 


Russia have been— 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I suggest it has been testified previously 
that all the various Polish soldiers and officers were instructed to 
assemble from their memories and from whatever records they had, 
the lists of all the officers whom they knew of in any of these three 
camps. Is that correct? 

Major KaczKxowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That information was all put together in one 
booklet and is contained in these two exhibits; am I right? 

Major KaczKxowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the testimony which in part you gave to us 
yesterday? 

Major Kaczkowsk1. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Supported by your two colleagues who worked in the 
bureau with you? 

Major KaczKxowskt. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Who also testified yesterday and corroborated your 
tes‘imony? 

Major Ksczxowsrt. O. K. 

Mr. Puctnskr. I should like to point out that there are 9,989 
names in th se two volumes. 





(* 
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Mr. Fioop. You have now pointed it out. Thank you very much, 
Major. Because the last two exhibits are so voluminous, they will not 
be published as part of this record but will remain as part of the 
archives of this committee’s records when those eventually are turned 
over to the Library of Congress. 


TESTIMONY OF JOSEPH MACKIEWICZ (THROUGH ROMAN C. 
PUCINSKI, INTERPRETER), 44 MARLBOROUGH PL. LONDON, 
NW. 8, ENGLAND 


Mr. Pucinsk1. This witness tells me he will testify in Polish. 

Chairman Mappen. State your full name and address. 

Mr. Macktewicz. Joseph Mackiewicz, 44 Marlborough Place, 
London, N. W. 8. 

Mr. F.Loop. Is this witness testifying under his own name? 

Mr. Pucinskr. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Before you make a statement, it is our wish 
that you be advised that you run the risk of actions in the courts by 
anyone who considers that he has suffered injury. At the same time 
I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the United 
States and the House of Representatives do not assume any responsi- 
bility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings which 
may arise as the result of the testimony. Now the interpreter will 
repeat that admonition in Polish. (This was done.) 

Mr. Pvucinskt. The witness indicates that he understands the in- 
structions and admonition. 

Chairman Mappren. The witness will be sworn: Do you swear by 
God the Almighty that you will, according to the best of your knowl- 
edge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help you God? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. I do. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Your name is Josef Mackiewicz; is that correct? 

Mr. Macxtewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You are a journalist and author? 

Mr. Macktewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you ever at Katyn? 

Mr. Macktiewicz. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In what year? 

Mr. Macktewicz. 1943. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That was about May 20th; is that correct? 

Mr. Macktswicz. It was subsequently to the 20th of May. Ido 
not recall the exact date. 

Mr. Macurowicz. How did you bappen to go there? 

Mr. Macxtewicz. I was invited to go there by the Germans, and 
I contacted the commanding officer of the Polish Underground Army 
in Vilna—I cannot recall the name at this time—and inquired of them 
whether or not I should go to Katyn. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. When I said that you were there in May, I do 
not remember whether I mentioned the year. Was it 1943? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And you had an opportunity to see the graves 
and the bodies? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You have made a record of your findings? 

Mr. Macktewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

93744—52—pt. 4 —24 
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Mr. Macurowicz. Since that time you have made a careful study 
of the entire Katyn incident; and, as a result of your investigations 
and the facts which you have assembled, vou have written a book 
on it; is that correct? 

Mr. Macxkrewicz. That is correct. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. Now I would like to state also to you that I 
myself and several other members of the committee have had the 
opportunity to read your book, and we find the information there 
very valuable. At this time I would like to direct your testimony 
rather to the Russian report. Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Macktewrcz. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you made a careful study of it? 

Mr. Macxkrewrcz. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. Have you made attempts to determine the 
authenticity of statements made in it? 

Mr. Mackrewrcz. Yes; I have made such an analysis, and I have 
reported some of it in my books. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Now would you care to give this committee the 
benefit of any observations that you wish to make regarding the 
official report made by the Russian authorities? 

Mr. Donpero. I do not know whether you have the Russian 
report, but may I suggest that if it is possible to put in the Russian 
report, it should be put in, and then from that let him begin to point 
out discrepancies. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. I may say that we have it in our files in Wash- 
ington. I do not know whether you brought it with you, Mr. Pu- 
cinski? 

Mr. Puctnskr. Yes; we did. It is part of exhibit 4 in part IIT. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Show it to the witness. [The Russian report 
was handed to the witness.] 

Mr. Macurowicz. Now, Mr. Mackiewicz, would you care to give 
us the benefit of any observations which you wish to make regarding 
that report and point to the section of the report to which you have 
reference? 

Mr. Macktewrcz. I would like, if it is agreeable, to avoid any com- 
ments on any portions of the Russian report which deal with the medi- 
cal findings, because I myself am not a doctor—if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is very good, Witness. Go ahead. 

Mr. Mackrewtcz. First of all, I would like to make some general 
observations. The Russians accused the Germans of this crime in 
1941. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I wonder if the interpreter got the answer cor- 
rectly. Did the Russians make the accusation in 1941, or did the 
Russians accuse the Germans of having committed the crime in 1941? 

Mr. Pucinskt. The witness clarified his statement by saving that 
the Russians have accused the Germans; that they committed this 
crime in 1941. 

Mr. FLoop. Witness, will you talk more loudly, because certain 
members of the committee understand Polish as well as the interpreter, 
and they would like to hear the original Polish. 

Mr. Macktewicz. Yes. 
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Mr. FLoop. So, will you talk louder instead of just talking to the 
interpreter? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; thank you. 

Mr. Macxrewicz. The Bolsheviks claim that the Germans com- 
mitted this massacre in 1941. The Germans claim that the Bolsheviks 
did this in 1940. But why are they saying that the Russians did this 
in 1940? Because if they themselves, the Germans, had committed 
these massacres in 1941, it would have been more convenient and 
easier and simpler for them to claim that the Russians committed this 
massacre in June of 1941. Then there would be eliminated the entire 
difference in the medical examinations of these bodies and the medical 
findings, the dates of the documents. They would not have to subject 
themselves to the Russian accusation that they have fabricated many 
of the details as to the crimes committed at Katyn. 

Mr. Donprero. When he says “documents”, does he mean the 
documents found on the bodies? 

Mr. Macxrewicz. Yes; that is correct. More so since when the 
Russians were retreating in 1941 it is known that they committed 
many murders and mass atrocities in their retreat, as, for examrle, the 
mass murders in Provieniska in Lithuania, in Berzewez; in Willejka; 
in Lwow. In neither one of these instances of mass atrocities com- 
mitted by the Russians did the Germans accuse the Russians of 
committing these atrocities prior to the summer of 1941. And I 
stress that it was known at that time that the Russians in their retreat 
were murdering large numbers of people. Therefore, it would have 
been very simnle for the Germans to claim that the Katyn massacre 
was committed in the summer of 1941 by the Russians. It is therefore 
difficult to imagine that the Germans, who themselves had committed 
many atrocities, would not have orientated themselves in this partic- 
ular situation and recognized the convenience of placing the date in 
June of 1941. 

Mr. Puctnsxi. The witness says he would like to know whether 
this particular point that he makes is understood by the committee. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. You might state to the witness that I think it is 
very clear, and I believe the committee follows him thoroughly. 

Mr. Macxkiewicz. The Germans, it is known, did not commit any 
mass atrocities against‘the soldiers, against entire camps. It is then 
reasonable to ask, why would they make an exception in this case 
and at a time when they were at war with the Russians to murder 
those who were being held prisoner by the Russians? In connection 
with this, | would like to stress or place emphasis on the camp at 
Ostashkov. In Ostashkov there were more or less 6,500 people, and 
there they kept primarily the police, who were for the most part 
dressed in uniforms which differed considerably from the Regular 
Army uniforms. When the Germans invaded Poland—particularly 
that part of Poland which they called Ostland—they retained part of 
the Polish police force which was there, and they continued to search 
for additional Polish soldiers and recruits from among the police 
that were in this Ostland district beyond 1941. TI recall that in August 
of 1941 they gave considerable publicity to a recruiting campaign to 
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recruit former Polish policemen so that they could keep order and 
maintain order in that area as civilians. Why then would they want 
to kill off some 5,000 Polish policemen who were in the camp of Ostash- 
kov and who were very definitely and bitterly opposed to bolshevism. 

Mr. Donpvero. Before he goes on, ask him to state for the record 
whether or not it is not the fact that Ostland refers to east Poland; 
that is, Ostland is German for east land. 

Mr. Mackrewicz. No. I am speaking of that part which took in 
Lithuania, White Russia, a part of eastern Poland and Latvia. That 
has become known and popularly referred to as Ostland. 

Mr. Donpero. However, that is the east part of Poland, mostly? 

Mr. Macxtewicz. That is correct. Therefore, the Germans did 
not murder these policemen in Katyn because these policemen were 
not found in Katyn. Nobody had noticed tham or observed them, 
and certainly they would have been observed, because they were in 
different uniforms. Neither the Germans nor the Russians claimed 
that at Katyn there were the bodies of policemen. In connection with 
this it is important to consider the number of bodies found at Katyn. 
The Russian communiqué claims that there were found at Katyn 
11,000 bodies, but actually there were found only slightly more than 
4,000, and these policemen were not there.. The Bolsheviks, there- 
fore, used the figure 11,000, because even if assuming that those 4,000 
that were found in Katyn had been murdered by the Germans, the 
question arises: What happened to the.rest? Furthermore, the latter 
of the correspondence becomes associated here. The Russians claimed 
that they had found correspondence on these bodies which indicated 
that these men had corresponded with their families in Poland up to 
1941. If there were 11,000 bodies in Katyn, each one of them then 
most probably had some family in Poland ranging anywhere from 1 
to 6 people. 

The number of potential witnesses in Poland who could have been 
summoned to testify that they had corresponded with any members 
of their family in these camps up to and including 1941 would have 
reached the figure, roughly, of 20,000 to 30,000. The Germans, who 
had, of course, capitalized on a tremendous propaganda to their own 
advantage, would have taken into consideration the fact that, in a 
country where the people were generally adversely disposed toward 
the Germans, the news that the Germans had lied would have cer- 
tainly spread very quickly through Poland, and the Germans would 
have never permitted to be compromised to that extent. These are 
the general observations that I wanted to give you. There is one 
more that I would like to raise: the question of the Jews. The Ger- 
mans had conducted very active anti-Semitic action, and they tried 
to prove that the Jews and the Bolsheviks were one and the same. 
As proof of this, I can present to you a little brochure that was pub- 
lished by the Germans, in which they pointed out 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Would you tell the witness that that brochure 
is in the hands of the committee? The committee has already ana- 
lyzed it. 

* Mr. Mackiewrez. In this booklet there is frequent reference that 
the murderers at Katyn were the Jews. If, therefore, they had falsi- 
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fied the documents found on the bodies, it would have then been very 
simple for them to have destroyed those documents which in them- 
selves indicate that among the victims at Katyn were many Jews, 
because that obviously would have hurt and curtailed the propaganda 
value; but the Germans did not want to jeopardize the truth of their 
allegations to that extent or to such an extent that they actually named 
and showed the Jews who were included among those killed at Katyn; 
for instance, Waltenberg, Mantel, Lippman, Glikman, and so forth, 
and there are others with first names which indicate clearly that they 
were Jewish, such as Abraham Engiel, David Godel, Samuel Rozen, 
Izaak Guttman, and so on. Now I would like to point out some 
specific points in the Russian report. The Russian Commission 
claims that these Poles had been brought to the rail station at Gniez- 
dowo in the year 1940, that they were not murdered but instead placed 
into three camps, No. 1 ON, No. 2 ON and No. 3 ON, at a distance of 
from 25 to 45 kilometers to. the west of Smolensk, and that during the 
time of the German offensive they fell captive into the hands of the 
Germans. This, of course, is a lie, because there were no such camps 
in that locality. The Russian Communiqué does not specify exactly 
where were those three camps. Naturally, if those three camps had 
actually existed, they could have notified Ambassador Kot, General 
Sikorski, General Anders and Mr. Czapski, who had conducted a long 
search for these men. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. What you mean there is that they would have 
answered the many requests by those people whom you have just 
referred to by giving the exact location of the prisoners. Is that what 
you have reference to? 

Mr. Mackrewrcz. Yes; that is correct. Furthermore, the Russian 
communique or report claims that the commanding officer of the 
Russian camp No. 1 ON was a major of the NKGB, Wietosznikow, 
and that when the Germans were approaching that area, the com- 
manding officer had communicated with the commanding officer of 
the transport forces in Smolensk, Iwannov, with a request for rail 
cars in order to evacuate these Polish prisoners. Since he was un- 
successful in obtaining these railroad cars, consequently these Polish 
prisoners fell into the hands of the Germans, but Wietosznikow him- 
self remained with the Russian forces and did not fall into captivity 
of the Germans. Therefore, if Wietosznikow, who was the command- 
ing officer of the security forces, knew about the whereabouts of 
these soldiers, why did not Stalin and Molotov and Vishinky know 
about their presence virtually within the shadow of Moscow? and as 
a consequence, for 2 years they ostensibly searched to find an answer 
as to the whereabouts of these soldiers. Wietosznikow certainly 
must have reported to his superiors as to what happened to these 

risoners, and when Czapski made his frequent inquiries to the 
NKVD, they would have immediately told him that these men fell 
captive to the Germans. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is especially so when we have in mind certain 
evidence of telephone conversations that Stalin purported to have 
in the presence of the Polish negotiators with the Chief of the NK VD 
on just this very problem. 
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Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes; and the NKVD ostensibly told him that 
they do not know where these men are. Assuming that Wietosznikow 
could not get the rail cars from Iwannov as he had requested, he could 
have evacuated the soldiers from these prison camps by foot, especially 
when you consider that the claim is that Wietosznikow appealed to 
Iwannov for these cars on the 12th of July; but the official Soviet 
communiqué of the 23d of July 1941, claimed that the Russians were 
still in control and possession of Smolensk. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Witness, in that connection Wietosznikow 
claims he was unable to secure the necessary cars to evacuate these 
prisoners; am I right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; he claims that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then he remained in Russia, as you have stated 
a few moments ago; is that not right? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. He himself ran away, but he claims that 
he left the camps there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would it not have been his duty to report to 
his superior officers then that he was unable to get the cars and unable 
to evacuate the officers? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Undoubtedly it would have been. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And, therefore, as a result thereof, the higher 
echelon of the Russian authorities would have known right then in 
July 1941 of the fate of these Polish officers; is that correct? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes. I mentioned that. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Despite that, even after 1941, in response to the 
numerous requests by the Polish authorities, the Russians continued 
to state that they do not know the whereabouts of these officers; is 
that right? 

Mr. Macxkiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fxioop. It is also interesting to observe at that point on this 
detail and others of a like nature to keep in mind the peculiar genius 
the Germans had and have for keeping a complete record and docu- 
mentation and list of all names and all possessions of any prisoners 
that came under their charge. 

Mr. Mackiewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And the Germans, because of that very interesting 
psvchological quirk, could not even resist keeping a list and even the 
details of the physical characteristics of people they executed? 

Mr. Macktswicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And especially, despite their many other bad habits 
during warfare, they paid great attention to keeping a list of names of 
all prisoners of war of any category? 

Mr. Macktewicz. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. And regardless of what records the Germans kept of 
civilians, even though they were good, they made especially good 
records of all military prisoners? 

Mr. Macxtewicz. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. And it is difficult to imagine that the Germans would 
have in their custody several thousand Polish military officers and 
that there be no record any place of such prisoners of war, contrary to 
all German practice? 
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Mr. Macxtrwicz. Undoubtedly, they would have had such records. 

Mr. Fioop. And, so far, we have not been able to discover any 
Wehrmacht records of such Polish prisoners in that area during this 
period? 

Mr. Macxrewicz. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. You may proceed now with your statement. 

Mr. Macxiewicz. The Russians admit, in their report, that they 
unloaded or detrained these Poles at the railroad station at Gniezdovo 
in the spring of 1940, but they do not explain in their report why they 
selected Gniezdovo to unload these men when they were planning to 
intern them in camps which were up to 45 kilometers away and there 
were many closer stations to those alleged camps that existed there. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words what they claimed they did is 
that they took them off at Gniezdovo and drove them by trucks or 
automobiles 15 to 30 miles, when they could have taken them all 
that distance by train; is that correct? 

Mr. Macxktrewicz. No; they do not claim in their report that they 
transported them by truck; they merely claim that they unloaded 
them at Gniezdovo. But the question of how they were taken to 
these alleged camps is moot. 

Mr. Macwrowicz. But they do not explain in their report how 
they got 15 to 30 miles from Gniezdovo when they could have easily 
been taken there by train, is that correct? 

Mr. Mackrewrcz. Yes; that is correct. Undoubtedly, they would 
have taken these men by train to these camps if they actually had 
not been loading them on trucks and taking them to the Katyn 
Forest. 

Mr. Donprro. Let me ask there: Were there similar buildings or 
camps at other places? 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I believe, for the record, I might state that the 
witness has testified that there is no record of any of those camps. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. There actually were no camps in the location 
that the Russians claim that they had taken these men to, and I had 
substantiated that to my satisfaction on the basis of my conver- 
sations with inhabitants of the general area and my conversations 
with Kriwozercow. All of them told me that there had never been 
any such camps in that area. Furthermore, I would like to call your 
attention to one more little detail. 

The attitude in Poland and in Russia was so bitterly anti-German 
in 1943 that when they released the news of Katyn, that is, the Ger- 
mans, in the spring of 1943, the announcement gave birth to a mess 
of various versions of what happened, which could have refuted the 
German version. 

At that time, because communications, especially radio communi- 
cations, had been severely curtailed, many people had not heard 
the German version. As a consequence, the Russian agents, who 
were very actively operating in all these parts, started rumors of 
their own version, merely to destroy and discredit the German 
version. 

As an example, when I was in Katyn, there were with me two 
Portuguese correspondents. One of these men told me that he had 
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been taken to look at a little village, to which the Germans had 
taken him, and then he asked me repeatedly whether I felt certain 
that this was the work of the Russians. I asked him, ‘‘Why do you 
ask?” He said that he had talked to a young girl in this village, who 
told him that those murdered men “are really Jews who have been 
dressed in Polish uniforms.” 

Even such fantastic stories were circulated when if, in effect, and 
in actuality, there were those three camps in this area, they would 
have said that the Poles were in these camps and the Germans came 
by and captured these Poles and that they murdered them. Nobody 
at all has ever heard of any such camps in that area. 

Mr. Donpero. Do you mean by that that there were no German 
camps in that area, or any camps, since this was on Russian territory? 

Mr. Macxtewicz. There were no camps there at all. 

Now, regarding the documents which the Russians claim that they 
had found on these bodies and which bore dates later than the spring 
of 1940, they have presented nine documents in all, from which the 
first and second number represent post cards which were mailed 
from Poland. So they could have very easily held these cards at 
the post office and they could have taken them whenever they needed 
them. They could have been authentic cards. 

Next, there are receipts or scripts of notes, ostensibly written in 
these camps. These could have very easily been fabricated, and the 
last one is a letter belonging to one Stanislaw Kuczynski, written on the 
20th of June 1941. This letter could have been actually written, but 
Kuezynski actually had been interned at Starobelsk and he had been 
evacuated from Starobielsk as early as December of 1939. 

And I stress that he alone, Kuczynski, individually, had been re- 
moved from that camp on that date, and he disappeared and nobody 
every heard from him, and he conceivably could have been held 
captive in some other jail; he could have been executed without any 
definite knowledge now as to when or what year. He had never been 
to Kozielsk and his body had never been found in Katyn. 

Now, the Russians claim in one phase or one portion of their 
communique that the Germans had very carefully examined these 
bodies. In another portion of their report, they claim that the exami- 
nation was only superficial. But regardless of which is correct, it is 
known that the Germans had examined only 4,143 bodies. But the 
Russians insist on claiming that there were 11,000 bodies. So, what 
happened to the documents on the remaining 7,000 bodies which the 
Germans never examined? 

If the Germans claim they found, on 4,143 bodies, a total of 3,940 
documents, letters, and other writings, then it is reasonable to ask: 
Why could not the Russians find, on the bodies of 7,000 of these Poles 
who had not been inspected by the Germans, more than nine letters? 
It is perfectly clear, then, that if the Russians were retreating and the 
Germans were advancing, it is unquestionable then, it is reasonable, 
that if the Russians were retreating and the Germans were advancing, 
these 11,000 soldiers in those three camps certainly would not have 
sat by and done nothing. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In other words, what you want us to understand 
is that after the Russians retreated and before the Germans took over, 
there would have been some period of time when there was no control 


over these camps? 
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Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. And some of these prisoners would certainly 
have had a wonderful opportunity to escape? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Macwrrowicz. They would not just wait for the Germans to 
pick them up. 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes. I am personally convinced that during 
that time of the retreat and advance, there would not have remained 
one single soldier in those three prisons. They certainly would have 
all scattered, they would have fled. 

Mr. Macurowticz. I know that you made a very thorough investi- 
gation of these 11,000-some officers who were alleged by the Russians 
to have been in these camps. Have you heard of one who escaped? 

Mr. Macktrewrcz. No, I have not heard of a single one. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is it logical to assume that out of 11,000 officers, 
with a certain period of time elapsing with no one controlling; that at 
least one would have been able to escape and tell his story? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes. 

I repeat and emphasize that if it were as they claimed, then all 
11,000 would have fled and not one would have remained in those 
camps, and you would not only find one but you would find thousands 
of witnesses who could have told you exactly what happened and how 
it happened. On the other hand, we haven’t found a single one. 

You must take into consideration the tactics which I had an oppor- 
tunity to personally observe, of the German method of advancing into 
various military areas. They had advanced in panzer points, leaving 
behind them vast territories completely unoccupied and unguarded. 
There were instances when, during their spearhead panzer advances, 
they left entire armies of the Russians behind and leaving them even 
armed. 

I will give one example, near Wilno, of a forest or a woods called 
Rudnicki. The Germans had advanced almost up to the very border 
of Moscow, the city limits of Moscow, and still there were large 
Russian units in this forest. It is absurd to believe that the Germans 
would have selected these three camps in their advance and quickly 
placed a guard around these three camps to retain the prisoners in 
them, when they had left entire armies behind them armed. 

Mr. Donpero. Russian armies? 

Mr. Mackrewrcz. Yes; Russian armies. 

The country was virtually wide open for many, many long months, 
and you could easily move around and walk from wherever to wherever 
you wanted to. So these Polish prisoners could have escaped either 
to the Russian zone or they could have moved back to their families 
in their own homeland. 

Mr. Macurowicz. To emphasize the absurdity of the Russian 
claim and the fact that not one officer was found who escaped, is not it 
a historic fact that not thousands but tens of thousands of Polish 
officers and soldiers have actually escaped from various Russian camps, 
even as far as Siberia, and have joined the Allied forces? Is not that 
true? 

Mr. Mackxtewticz. I do not know of any escapes by the Poles from 
Russian camps, but I do know that many many Poles escaped under 
much more difficult conditions. When there was not the hasty 
retreat present they escaped from German camps and rejoined the 
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Allied forces. To get a clear picture of the terrain and the conditions 
that existed around Smolensk at that time, I call your attention to an 
article that I had read in the Russian newspaper Izvestia, volume 224, 
the 22d September 1945, written by one Mr. Isakowski, titled ‘In the 
Smolensk Country,”’ in which he describes how the Soviet Partisans 
had operated in that area and how they had roamed throughout the 
area destroying bridges and supply depots and various other under- 
ground activities. To consider that under these circumstances 
11,000 officers could not have escaped, not 1 single officer to have been 
able to escape, is absurd. 

Furthermore, the official Russian report claims that a few of these 
Polish officers did escape, but this was when the camps were under 
the control of the Germans, and that the Germans had captured these 
men and, according to the Soviet communiqué, they claimed that 
all of these men had been recaptured. This, of course, is not true, 
because under the conditions that existed at the time which I previ- 
ously described they could not have captured all of them. I inquired 
about this particular point in the Soviet report in my discussions 
with Kriwozercow, and he said that there had never been any par- 
ticular hunt or search except one big man hunt for a Soviet woman 
partisan. This is the only instance that he recalls. I would like 
tq call your attention also to that portion of the Russian communiqué 
which quotes depositions from many witnesses. You must under- 
stand the value of such testimony by Soviets testifying before a Soviet 
commission. It is known that since 1939 in all the judicial and legal 
processes and hearings that have been held in Poland and in Hun- 
gary and in all these other occupied countries those who are accused 
almost always inevitably confess their guilt to the crime. These 
people, of course, are accused and are indicted; so what can you 
expect from witnesses who would not dare to testify to anything 
but what they have been told to testify? This is, of course, a fact 
notoriously known, and you must constantly keep that fact in mind 
as you proceed to evaluate this report. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. In that connection, I wonder if you would 
care to comment for the record on the testimony of one particular 
witness that you refer to in your book, I believe; that is, Moskow- 
skaja. 

Mr. Macxrewicz. I mention her in my book, and I want to make 
it clear here that I personally had not talked to her. I do not even 
know if a person like that exists. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But you have read her statement; is not that 
right? 

Mr. Macktrewicz. Yes, I have read her statement. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What do you care to say about her statement? 

Mr. Macktrewrcz. I want to assert here that the testimony or the 
statement of this Moskowskaja is the most important point in the 
Russian report, because the Germans uncovered these graves, ex- 
humed all these bodies, laid them out and then laid out all the docu- 
ments and letters which they removed from these bodies. I was there 
and I saw this. When we were brought there we were told by the 
Germans that we are permitted a free hand to do whatever we want; 
we may examine these bodies, examine these documents, study these 
documents, take these documents for souvenirs, we may have anything 
that we see in that woods. 
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Mr. Pvuctnskt. The witness corrects the interpretation to say 
‘not all the documents.’’ The witness points out that documents 
which were related to establishing the identity of a victim had all 
been compiled and placed in the one pile, but all other items, such as 
combs or cigarette holders, money, and various other personal belong- 
ings, we were permitted to examine freely. The Germans took all 
these personal belongings and just threw them into the woods, and it 
was laying all around the woods there. So, when I arrived there, 
one of the first things that I observed was the large number of news- 
papers. In some instances they were entire newspapers, and in some 
instances they were clippings from newspapers; in other instances just 
pieces of newspapers. In some cases, tobacco was wrapped in news- 
papers. I began examining these newspapers and I concluded that 
either on the basis of the text of these newspapers or the actual dates 
on these newspapers none of them were later than April or the spring 
of 1940. 

Mr. Donvero. Ask the witness what becomes of this woman. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. He is getting to it now. That is introductory. 

Mr. Mackrewicz. The question is: In what possible or conceivable 
manner could 4,000 people who had all these documents and news- 
papers have ceased having these things as of April of 1940? The letters 
they, of course, could have kept for souvenirs, but it is incredible that 
such a large number of people could have been in the habit of saving 
old newspapers; and, as a matter of fact, they could not have kept 
them that long, because those newspapers were of a particular inferior 
type of newsprint and they probably would not have lasted a year 
and a half. They could not conceivably have had these newspapers 
on their persons from 1940. There was no sense to it, nor was there 
any purpose to it, to keep these papers, and, if they did have a reason 
for them, then these papers would have been so old and so badly worn 
that that would have been obvious and apparent. 

Chairman Mappen. Ask him how long he was there at the graves 
during the exhumation—a week, or month, or how long? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. I was there 3 days. 

Chairman Mappen. Ask him if he knows how long this exhumation 
of the bodies proceeded. Was it a week, or a month? 

Mr. Macxiewrcz. Approximately 2 months. 

Mr. Donpero. Also ask him, just in a few words, describe the 
country where these graves were found, the nature of the soil and 
the color. 

Mr. Pucinsx1. Could I first finish the testimony about this woman? 

Mr. Donpero. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Macxrewicz. Therefore, if the Russians claim that the Ger- 
mans falsified the documents on these bodies, they not only would 
have had to remove from these bodies everything that carried a later 
date than the spring of 1940, but to believe that they would have 
gone so far that they would have thought of getting thousands of 
newspapers from that particular date and bring them and place them 
on the bodies of these dead men is virtually inconceivable. This 
would have required tremendous effort and tremendous preparation. 
As I was there and observed these corpses lying in the graves, they 
were lying there like sardines, completely pressed together. The 
pockets had to be slit open with a knife at the exhumation. The tops 
of the boots had to be cut with knives, and from there they removed 
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these various documents. To substantiate the Russian claim that 
these documents had been placed on these bodies by the Germans 
and then these bodies buried, and then to believe that a month later 
the Germans would have brought the people from the area in there 
and said, “Look, we found these bodies here,’”’ is absolutely absurd. 
That would have been a superhuman effort; and to all of the super- 
human effort, this vast project which the Russians claim that the 
Germans staged and effected, they have only one witness, and that 
witness is Moskowskaja, who claims that one morning when she was 
going to the store and she left her home she had observed a Russian 
prisoner named Jegorow, and this Jegorow ostensibly or allegedly 
told her in complete detail how this plot was executed. 

One of the fatal coincidences in this whole analysis of the Russians 
is that thev had made a mistake, they had erred, and they claim that 
she had seen this Jegorow in March. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Of what vear? 

Mr. Macxkrewicz. March of 1943, and that this Jegorow gave her 
the complete details, and then he proceeds to tell her what happened 
in April of 1943. Obviously a man could not be describing to her in 
March of 1943 what was happening in April of 1943. 

Mr. Donpero. What was the month in which the Germans overran 
the country? 

Mr. Macxrewicz. In July 1941. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you want to complete your story now? 

Mr. Mackrewrez. I maintain that everything that the Russians 
claim in their official statement is a lie and that everybody who reads 
that statement realizes that it is a lie to such an extent that nobody 
has noticed this error in the official Russian communiqué and to the 
extent that the official Russian communiqué was published on the 5th 
March of this year with the mistake still included. 

Mr. Macnrowrcz. I want to state, Mr. Mackiewicz, that you have 
not explained yet, I think, what it was in March 1943 that Jegorow 
told Moskowskaja about what happened in April 1943. 

Mr. Mackrewicz. He told her that from camp 126, from the 
German prison camp where Russian prisoners were held, also without 
naming the exact location of this camp, 500 prisoners were removed 
which the Germans ostensibly brought to Katyn, and it was these 
500 prisoners who were assigned the task of going through the vast 
process of exhuming these bodies and removing all the papers on the 
bodies, under, of course, the German command and jurisdiction. 

Mr. Macurowicz. These 500, according to the Russian report, 
were Russians; is that right? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes, they were Russians and, like these 500, 
were all executed, and that only this one, Jegorow, managed to 
survive, and for reasons which are unknown the official Russian 
communiqué does not state why these 500 were shot and where their 
graves are now, and this Jegorow subsequently was also captured by 
the Bolsheviks, and he only had time to tell all of this to Moskowskaja. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. But in March 1943 he told Moskowskaja about 
work done by these prisoners in April 1943; is that right? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Did this Russian witness have a reputation for clair- 
voyance that you have ever been able to discover? 
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Mr. Macktewicz. | suspect personally that this man bad never 
actually existed. 

Mr. Macurowicz. With regard to these 500 Russians, then accord- 
ing to the Russian version they were compelled by the Germans to 
help exhume the bodies and to falsify the recorcs; is that correct? 

Mr. Macxkrewicz. Yes, under German direction. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And according to the Russian version, after 
they completed this work, the Germans shot them— is that right? 

Mr. Macxrewicz. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Five hundred of them—that is the Russian 
version? 

Mr. Macxkiewicz. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Have you ever heard anywhere in any Russian 
version any statement that the graves of these 500 Russians were 
found anywhere? 

Mr. Macxiewicz. I have never heard of the whereabouts of these 
graves, and the official Russian communiqué makes no mention of 
them either. 

Mr. Macurowicz. So that these 500 Russians who were supposed 
to have been compelled by the Germans to dig these graves, and were 
then shot by them, just vanished into the air so far as the record is 
concerned? 

Mr. Macxkrewicz. Yes, that is correct; and I want to stress here 
that not only does the Russian report fail to say where these graves 
are, but it also fails to say where this camp was froin where these men 
were brought. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Camp No. 126? 

Mr. Macxirewicz. Camp No. 126. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever make an investigation as to the where- 
abouts of one so-called Menshagin alleged to have been burgomeister 
of Smolensk, appointed by the Germans and alleged to have been a 
lawyer, who was alleged by the Russians to have made certain 
statements with reference to the Germans killing the Poles? 

Mr. Mackiewicz. No. I personally have never seen Menshagin, 
and I have not had any contact with this man; but just recently I have 
read in a newspaper in Paris that a Russian who had fled from Russia 
issued a statement that Menshagin’s statement and testimony was 
false. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you know whether or not there ever was such a 
person at all as Menshagin? 

Mr. Macxtiewicz. No, 1 do not know that. 

There is one more point that I have not covered in my testimony. 
All of the Russian witnesses who are mentioned in the Russian com- 
muniqué, when they mention the date of the murders, say that these 
murders were committed in August and September of 1941. This is 
the witnesses’ account. As an example, a witness named Fatkow 
testified that after September the mass executions had ceased. Wit- 
ness Aleksiejewa testifies that the Germans had committed these 
executions toward the end of August-—— 

Mr. FLoop. 1941? 

Mr. Mackrewicz. 1941. The same statements are made by their 
friends Michajlowa and Kochanowskaja, also Menshagin, of whom 
Mr. Flood inquired, had ostensibly told Bazylewski that by the 15th 
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September all of the Poles had been executed. There is not a single 
witness who has said that these men were executed either in October 
or November. Meanwhile, in the official communiqué—in the state- 
ment of the Russian communiqué—the claim is made that these men 
were murdered between September and December 1941, and none of 
these witnesses even mentions August. 

The question then arises, why should there be such a difference 
between the conclusion reached in the official Russian communiqué 
and the testimony of the witnesses? Why does not the Russian 
communiqué place faith and trust in the testimony of its own wit- 
nesses, and say that these soldiers were executed in August or Septem- 
ber, but merely confines the period to that between September and all 
the way through December? The puzzle here is solved in this manner, 
that the correspondence was taken by the Russians to Katyn from 
Moscow. Observe that a considerable proportion or percentage of 
the dead soldiers were dressed in warm clothing. Unquestionably 
nobody would wear that sort of clothing in that area during August 
and September when it is very hot in that region. 

This was a point so conclusive that the Russians at the very last 
moment had changed their official text to include the period from 
September to December to explain why some of these people were 
wearing winter clothing. If you tell them today that these Poles were 
found buried in winter clothing, they reply: 

“Well, ves, it is cold in that area during November and December.” 
There is no justification or any further explanation for the discrepancy 
between the testimony of the witnesses, and the official conclusion 
drawn in the Soviet report. 

Mr. FLoop. Now with reference to this newspaper produced by the 
witness, | might say that I have taken this up with members of the 
committee, and we feel that, in view of the fact that we have in 
evidence the eniire Russian reply, there is not much use in putting in 
this newspaper other than to observe that we have before us presented 
by this witness the newspaper Sztandar Mlodych published in Warsaw 
on March 5, 1952, and to observe that on page 2 thereof begins the 
printing of the Russian report on the Katyn matter, which finishes 
on page 6 thereof, and that it is printed in this Warsaw newspaper on 
that date without any comment whatsoever. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I would like to add an observation there, that 
it is quite a coincidence that so many years after the original report 
was filed, on March 5, 1952, immediately after the commencement of 
the hearings by this very congressional committee, the Russian au- 
thorities evidently saw fit and necessary to republish their entire 
report not only in this newspaper but in every other newspaper in 
Poland. 

Mr. Donperro. I now ask the witness to describe to the committee 
in a few words the appearance of the area—the soil, the trees, and 
so on. 

Mr. Macxtewicz. The woods consisted mostly of small fir trees, 
small bushes, and small trees; not large. The soil was sandy and 
yellow in color. This was common where there were the seven graves. 
Further over, where there was the eighth grave, the soil was more 
clay. 

Mr. Donpero. Were the trees thick or thin? I mean were there 
many or only a few? 
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Mr. Mackrewicz. They were comparatively thin and sparse. 

Mr. Donvero. That’s all. 

Chairman Mappen. Is that all? Are there any further questions? 
Ask the witness if anybody offered him any pay or emoluments or 
compensation to come here today to testify. 

Mr. Macktewicz. No. 

Chairman Mappen. Tell the witness that he has made a very 
important contribution to the work of this committee, and the 
members of the committee are very thankful for his testimony. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman, there is one question that we 
ordinarily ask every witness, which I think would seem rather super- 
fluous in this case, but I think it proper for the record we sould ask 
him, namely, whether he has come to any conclusion as to who was 
guilty of the Katyn massacre. ‘ 

Mr. Mackrewicz. I am convinced that the crimes were committed 
by the Bolsheviks. 

Mr. Fioop. I might say we have had a great deal of testimony 
having to do with the autopsies and post mortems, and I think we 
should express our appreciation to this witness for the autopsy and 
post mortem which he has carried out upon the Russian commission's 
report. 

Mr. Pvucrinskr. Mr. Chairman, the witness says that he is very 
grateful to the committee, and that he has dreamt about the day 
and hoped that some day he might be able to make his deposition and 
state his conclusions and his findings before a body such as this. 

Chairman Mappex. The committee will now recess and _ will 
reconvene at 7:15. 

. EVENING SESSION 


(The committee reconvened at 7:40 p. m.) 

Chairman Mappen. Give vour name and address. 

Mr. Kor. Kot, Stanislaw, 63 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 

Chairman Mappen. Mr. Ambassador, in compliance with the rules 
here, I am going to repeat this statement to you. Before you make a 
statement, it is our wish that you be advised that you would run the 
risk of action in the courts by anyone who considered he had suffered 
injury. At the same time, | wish to make it quite clear that the 
Government of the United States and the House of Representatives 
do not assume any responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel 
or slander proceedings which may arise as a result of the testimony. 
We have read that same statement to each witness who has testified. 

Mr. Puctnskr. The witness indicates that he understands the state- 
ment and admonition. 

Chairman Mappren. Now you will be sworn, Ambassador. Do you 
swear by the God Almighty that vou will, according to your best knowl- 
edge, tell the whole truth, so help you God? 

Mr. Puctnskt. The witness indicates that he does. 


TESTIMONY OF STANISLAW KOT, PARIS, FRANCE (THROUGH 
ROMAN PUCINSKI, INTERPRETER) 


Chairman Mapprn. What is your name? 

Mr. Kor. Kot, Stanislaw. 

Chairman Mappren. You are now a resident of Paris, France; 
is that so? 
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Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowricz. Did you formerly hold any office in the Polish 
Government? 

Mr. Kor. When? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Well, start in 1939. 

Mr. Kor. Yes, I was Minister in the Polish Government. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Minister of what? 

Mr. Kor. I was taking the place of General Sikorski in Angiers, 
France, and I had to deal with all of the matters pertaining to the 
Polish Government both politically and nationally. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you subsequently appointed to any other 
office? 

Mr. Kor. When the Polish Government was transferred to London, 
I was formally appointed Minister of the Interior. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Were you at any time the Ambassador of Poland 
to Moscow? 

Mr. Kor. After the Soviet-Polish pact was signed on the 30th of 
July 1941, | was appointed the Ambassador of Poland to Moscow, 
but I retained my title of Minister of Interior here; I remained in my 
capacity as envoy of the Polish Government here in London. The 
decision to send me to Moscow was a very hasty one and I retained 
that position here also. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When did you go to Moscow? 

Mr. Kor. I left here on the 3d of September 1941, through Arch- 
angel, and on September 4 I arrived in Moscow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And you remained in Moscow as the Ambassador 
of the Polish Government until when? 

Mr. Kor. Until the Polish Embassy in Moscow was evacuated, on 
the 17th of October 1941. The entire Polish Diplomatic Corps and 
the Russian Government, all of the diplomatic corps were transferred 
to Kuybishev, and I remained there until the middle of July 1942 in 
Kuybishev. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, after you arrived in Moscow as the 
Ambassador from the London Polish Government, there were many 
duties that you had to perform as Ambassador? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. But, because of the circumstances connected with that 
part of the protocol between the Soviets and the Poles dealing with 
the release of all Polish prisoners from Russia, one of your chief con- 
cerns personally as a Pole and officially as an ambassador was to do 
everything possible to get information and to obtain the release of all 
Poles? 

Mr. Kor. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. From whom, if anybody, did you receive any particu- 
lar instructions with reference to obtaining the release of Poles? 

Mr. Kor. I had received those instructions from General Sikorski 
before I had left London. I must state here that the problem of the 
disappearance of these Polish soldiers concerned us very much already 
while we were here before my departure, and we had frequent con- 
versations and conferences on that subject. These things may not 
be well known, but they should be called to your attention. 

Mr. Foon. I think what you are indicating, Mr. Ambassador, is 
that as soon as the protocol, the rapprochement between the Soviets 
and the London Polish Government was brought about in the late 
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summer of 1941, the London Polish Council of Ministers immediately 
became interested in the missing Poles? 

Mr. Kor. Even before the rapprochement we were concerned over 
these men and we held conferences as early as June of 1941 when 
Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in London from Moscow. When Sir 
Stafford Cripps returned to London from Moscow and it was evident 
that there was going to be a war between Germany and Russia, at 
that time General Sikorski already told me that he was concerned 
about the high ranking Polish officers who were interned in Russia. 

Mr. Fioop. In any event, at the time you got to Moscow as 
Ambassador, you were very much concerned personally and officially 
as to the whereabouts of missing Poles? 

Mr. Kor. Considerably before that. 

Mr. Puctnsxt. The witness is emphasizing it. 

Mr. Foon. I understand that about “considerably before.” I am 
concerned now only with your arrival at Moscow, and your answer is 
the same—Yes. . 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. As ambassador, your concern was not 
only with soldiers but with all Poles, civilian and military? 

Mr. Kor. There is no question about that. However, the point 
or the question of the officers was particularly important, because 
6 weeks prior to that, then General Sikorski already was thinking 
and hoping to form Polish Armies in Russia, he had to find out what 
officers would be available to him for service and duty in that Army. 

Mr. Fioop. We understand that very clearly. Now, as soon as 
you arrived in Moscow, did you receive any communications from 
General Anders with reference to the investigation on your part to 
discover the whereabouts of the missing officers: Did General Anders 
caution you not to press too hard for the moment with the military? 

Mr. Kor. That is correct. The first day after my arrival in 
Moscow I had a conference with General Anders. 

Mr. Fioop. What I want to know is, how did it happen that 
General Anders happened to be in Moscow the first day you arrived 
there? 

Mr. Kor. General Anders was released from a Russian prison a 
month earlier-—from Lubianka—when, at the request of General 
Sikorski, who could not find the chief of staff of the Polish forces, 
Gen. Stanislas Haller, he had to see what staff officers were avail- 
able, and he selected Anders as the chief of staff or the commander- 
in chief. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, at your first conference with General Anders 
after you arrived at Moscow as Ambassador, with reference to the 
Polish officers, what did he say to you? 

Mr. Kor. He told me that he has not been able to get any informa- 
tion as to the whereabouts of the Polish soldiers and cannot locate 
them; that he had had frequent conversations with the top Russian 
authorities on this question and that he had high hopes that those 
Polish officers would be found. 

Mr. F.ioop. General Anders told you at that time that he had 
already had several conferences with high Russian military authorities 
trying to discover the whereabouts of the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Kor. He told me that he had several conferences with the 
military and that they understood the necessity and urgency for 
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locating these Polish officers, but up to that time they had no given 
him a satisfactory answer as to their whereabouts. 

Mr. Fioop. Did General Anders suggest to you at that time 
that as Ambassador you should not press too hard on the Russian 
military until he had at least another opportunity to contact the 
Russian military authorities about the officers? 

Mr. Kor. He suggested to me not to press the issue with the 
Russians. He impressed on me that I should not even touch on that 
matter with the Russian diplomats. I had no contact with the 
Russian military; and that he had hope that he might work out some 
solution with the military. He expressed a fear that if I made some 
official diplomatic enquiries about these Polish officers, then the 
Russian military might be hindered in its efforts to help us. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, let us go now to the beginning of 
your conversations with the Russian diplomats. 

Mr. Kor. During my first conversations with the Russian diplo- 
mats, which were held on the instructions from General Sikorski, I 
had discussed at length the release of all Poles in Russia, but I had 
purposely refrained from touching on the subject of the Polish officers. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you give us the date, if you can, remember, or 
refresh your memory from your notes, of your first conversation with 
Molotov and Vishinsky, with reference to the release of Poles, civilian 
or military. 

Mr. Kor. On the 20th of September 1941 was my first conference 
with them, and at that time I expressed great concern and great 
heartbreak——— 

Mr. FLoop. Just a moment. That conference was with Vishinsky 
alone, was it not; not with them. 

Mr. Kor. Yes, the conversation was only with Vishinsky, because 
Vishinsky was the man who was in charge of the matters. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us develop this carefully. 

Mr. Ambassador, your first meeting in Moscow, as Ambassador, 
with the Russian diplomats, was on the date you gave, September 
20th, and only Mr. Vishinsky was there for the Russians. 

Mr. Kor. I had previously visited all of the top Russian officials, 
including President Kalinin and Molotov, but my first official conver- 
sation on this subject was on the 20th of September 1941, with 
Vishinsky. 

Mr. FLoop. Then the answer is “‘Yes’’? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, of course there were interpreters 
present? 

Mr. Kor. Always. It has become traditional since the 16th 
Century, in all Polish-Russian relations, that each country has its own 
interpreters and translators. 

Mr. FLoop. Even though the Russians understand Polish and the 
Polish understand Russian? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. As you best recollect or refresh your memory from your 
notes, will you give us the gist, the form of the conversation you had 
with Vishinsky at the first meeting September 20th? 

Mr. Kor. I have here in front of me the entire discussion that we 
had that day according to the notes which were made by my translator. 
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Mr. Fioop. Will you let me see that document, Mr. Ambassador? 
(A document was handed to Mr. Flood by the witness.) 

Will you mark this for identification, through the stenographer, as 
Exhibit No. 48? 

(The document referred to was Marked “Exhibit 48.”) : 

Mr. Foon. I show the witness a document marked for identifica- 
tion ‘‘ Exhibit 48” and ask him whether or not this is a copy, in Polish, 
of the minutes of the conversation between the witness Ambassador 
and Vishinsky, for the Russians, on the date of September 20, 1941, 
prepared by the interpreter and secretary of the Ambassador witness, 
as he has indicated? I also ask him if this attached document is a 
true translation of the Polish version of exhibit 48? 

Mr. Kor. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, I now show you Exhibit No. 48 for 
the purpose of your testifying about the meeting, and may we ask— 
as I am sure you wish to—that you refer only to those sections of the 
minutes of your conversation which had to do with the missing Polish 
officers. e English translation of exhibit 48 will be inserted at this 
point in the record. 


Ampassapor KOT Discussion or Sept. 20, 1941 
(Translation from Polish of exhibit 48) 


Conference between Dr. Kot, The Polish Ambassador to Moscow, and Mr. 
ewe Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on September 20, 
1941. 


Present: Director Novikov—interpreter, Mr. W. Arlet, secretary of the Embassy. 

AMBASSADOR (after a few words of welcome and introduction). I suggest that 
we discuss a series of problems of a practical nature which have arisen since our 
last discussion held 10 days ago. There is no doubt that in the sphere of Polish 
affairs in the Soviet Union much is taking pe However, the information con- 
veyed to the Embassy by the Soviet authorities is completely insufficient. In 
military matters action is progressing smoothly. Questions relating to the pro- 
tection of the civilain population are going less well. News on the latter problem 
is urgently needed, not only for the purpose of informing the Polish Government 
in London, which is eagerly awaiting it, but also the Polish people in Poland, 
England, and the United States. Many real achievements made up to now have 
not as yet reached the Polish authorities. There is a constant lack of data con- 
cerning the numbers and the present location of Poles in several republics and 
districts. [As proof of the fact that Soviet authorities have given improper 
information to the Embassy, the Ambassador exhibits a list of 13 persons released 
from prison furnished by the Narkomindiel (Soviet Ministry for Foreign Affairs) 
on September 10. Many more persons on the Polish list, to which the list shown 
by the Ambassador is an answer, have actually been released.) 

Vysuinsky. I acknowledge the necessity of furnishing the Embassy with the 
required data. The Soviet authorities themselves are in a difficult situation in 
this matter as they do not have at their disposal accurate statistical material. 
Besides, the Polish population is now migrating in great numbers and is, there- 
fore, difficult to keep track of in statistical numbers. Despite this fact, the Em- 
bassy will receive, in the very near future, presumably not later than 5 days from 
today, a list comprising the number of Poles released from prison, camps, places of 
deportation according to republics, regions, and districts—in numbers of thousands 
if it is not possible to establish the more exact numbers for the time being. I do 
not guarantee that this deadline will be met in the case of the more remote regions 
which have not yet reported. But, in any case, I shall order that reports be 
forwarded to the Embassy as soon as we receive the data. 

AmBassapor. ‘That is our friendly request. May I call your attention to the 
fact that details of what the Soviet authorities have done for Poles, residing in 
the Soviet Union, might be used for propaganda purposes. I am especially con- 
cerned over the anxiety caused by the lack of news on the release of Poles staying 
in the north, in what is for them a deadly climate, the Kl0yma and Pechora 
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regions, and the northern Yenisei ion. They should be immediately released 
and transported to more suitable ons. 

Vysninsky. I promise that I shall take an interest in this matter and make 
every effort to see that these people are shi away from these improper con- 
ditions. What, however, should be done with them after release and transporta- 
tion from the north? Technically they are already released, but what is to be 
done with them later? ? 

Ampassapor. I shall take the liberty of returning to this topic later. How- 
ever, as the subject of releases has been mentioned, I would like to know where 
the peasants have been located after their deportation from Poland. [Ironically:] 
One hears so far of the release of [government] officials, counts, Jews; but 
there is no news as to where the peasants who were deported in entire villages 
from Poland are being relocated. In this connection, I have in mind a proper 
utilization of their affection for land, love of labor and their skill. In the matter 
of the deportation of the Germans from the Volga Republic, there might be the 
possibility of settling Polish peasants there. It might be of tremendous propa- 
ganda significance. The Germans are opeling Poles from their own land, and 
the Soviet Government is handing land from which Germans have been removed 
over to Polish ts. The moral significance of this fact could well stir the 
entire world. wo large kolkhozes were handed over to the Poles there, but it 
was more in the nature of an unrelated fact: there simply happened to be present 
on the spot a group of Polish civilians who had arrived in that region with people 
enlisting in the army, and the group of civilians was placed in those kolkhozes. I 
am intent, however, on a broader plan—that the Polish peasants, who are excellent 
workers, cease to fell trees in Siberia, for this is only a waste of their abilities. 
Please enable me to discuss this plan with some competent authority of the Com- 
missariat of the Interior who would appreciate its political significance. 

Vysuinsky. I do not know whether or when the inhabitants of this or that 
Polish village were deported. I have heard about the deportation of settlers 
[Polish farmers settled in Eastern Poland since 1920] and foresters, who appear 
on the cost accounts of the Soviet authorities as separate groups. One should 
first prove that facts of this kind really occurred. 

Ampassapor. Whole villages were deported from Galicia and from, among 
others, the districts of Moscice, Sambor, Podhayce, and Rohatyn. Local com- 
mittees composed of Ukrainians decided upon the deportations in order, in this 
way, to get rid of the Poles. The number of deported settlers was muth smaller 
than the number of deported peasants, most of whom had lived in these districts 
for centuries. 

Vysninsxy. I have no responsibility for internal matters. I know, however, 
that the kolkhozes cleared of the Volga Germans were immediately handed over 
to peasants evacuated from front-line areas. After all, they are not the sort of 
Germans the Soviet Union is now fighting. If they are being moved from the 
Volga region, it does not result from any hostility of the Soviet administration 
towards them, but is simply a preventive measure. 

Ampassavor. The Poles know the Germans well and they do not labor under 
the delusion that they can be separated into good and bad. They are simply 
not to be trusted. 

Vyrsninsxy. Surely in Germany there are many millions of people hostile to the 
Hitlerite regime. 

Ampassapor. From the experience of Poles, who know the Germans, having 
often travelled there, having relatives and friends there, and above all from a mass 
of our compatriots in Westphalia and in other parts of Germany, we know that 
only elderly people, over forty, are disappointed with Hitlerism. The youth is 
ae under its control. It is an illusion to believe in the German revolt against 

itlerism. 

Vysuinskxy. As our conversation has approached this subject, I want to state 
that, in my opinion, two forces will decide the defeat of Hitlerism: one, external, 
i. e. armed forces of the Soviet Union, England, America and brotherly nations 
such as Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, which are joined now to the 
Soviet Union. After the military defeat the other force will go into action— 
internal disaffection. Hitlerism was opposed not only by Rauschning and Strasser 
but also by the peasants, workers and millions of those who will take up arms 
against Hitlerism and will complete the military defeat. 

Ampassapor. When I spoke of illusion, I had in mind the naive ideas of some 
lords and even English professors regarding the existence of good Germans. 
When I was given an honorary degree at Oxford University, a distinguished scholar 
ad me: “Hitler certainly does not know what his administration is doing in 

‘oland.” 
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Vysuinsky (laughing). I do not believe lords and professors. I am permitted 
to say this because I am a professor of criminal law myself, and a member of the 
Academy of Science. Your Excellency, as a historian, knows better than [ that 
in the past there were many instances to prove that tyranny which is supported 
by the masses always falls down in the end. 

Ampassapor. I agree with you, of course, but we must not remain under the 
illusion that a revolt in Germany may take place soon. 

Vysuinsky. I also agree, however, a military defeat may radically change the 
situation in a short time. 

Ampassapor. Turning back to the condition of the Polish population in Russia, 
I wouid like to draw your attention to the lack of any plan and the complete chaos 
accompanying the freeing of Poles from the prisons, camps, and places of com- 
pulsory settlement. I would like the Soviet Government to suggest concrete 
proposals in this regard. These should be jointly worked out by the Mixed 
Commission. Perhaps certain regions could be selected, perhaps it would be 
possible to assemble a part of our population in special camps made available for 
that purpose, where it could work while enjoying the rights of free citizens. 

Vysninsky. There are no camps in our country, except forced labor camps of a 

nal character. Our system of the administrative restriction of freedom provided 

or three degrees: (1) individual deportation to a determined locality, where a per- 
son lives quite freely and has a choice of employment; however, he does not have 
the right to leave the place and is under police surveillance, (2) settlement on 
special farms, sometimes equipped, the so-called “special settlements’’ (specialnoje 

ielenie), where work is organized under normal conditions, and the deportee 
— complete freedom of movement in the area, but is not allowed to travel farther 
than the nearest market town, and is not permitted to change his occupation; (3) 
placement in forced labor camps, with a total deprivation of liberty. I repeat 
there are no camps in the USSR where the inmates do not work. 

AmpBassapor. At any rate I request that you should quickly prepare a plan and 
submit it to us. 

Vysuinsky. I shall take this matter up in the nearest future. 

AmpBassapor. I request that a plan of resettlement and employment be jointly 
agreed upon. Unfortunately the Embassy has no data to prepare a plan of their 
own, because information received from Soviet authorities is totally inadequate. 
[Saying this the Ambassador submits a summary list by separate oblastii {regions] 
of Polish scientists, artists and specialists, handed over to Polish representatives 
in the Mixed Commission on the 17th day of the current month.] Such informa- 
tion is quite useless for us. It means nothing to us that in a given locality there 
live a certain number of doctors, when their names and addresses are not given. 
The number of lawyers is strikingly low; where are the judges, state attorneys, 
police officers? The list is not only incomplete but without practical value. 

Vysuinsky. I spoke with the Commissar for Health about the use of Polish 
doctors. It is possible that the list pre by us is not complete. 

AmBassapor. Most certainly. In Volhynia, in one place alone, 800 doctors 
were captured. Not only doctors but other professions are involved. For ex- 
ample, justices and state attorneys. Obviously Russia has no quarrel with these. 
If it is anybody’s, it is our business [he laughs]. 

VysuinskyY. I shall endeavour to supply detailed information in the shortest 
possible time. I shall examine all aspects of the case. 

AmBassapor. I would like to touch upon two other problems of basic signifi- 
cance: the organization of the welfare of the Polish population and the problem 
of means. If you will permit me, I shall begin with the second. 

Vysainsky. As you wish. 

Ampassapor. In the initial period when Polish citizens were released from 
prisons and camps they were paid allowances of 15 rubles per day and given 
tickets to places of chosen settlement. - In some places only persons leaving to 
join the army were accorded that treatment, in some others they received no 
money. Some, upon leaving a camp, received a lump sum, others received 
nothing. Letters and wires reach us with complaints that more and more often 
cases oceur in which, after being freed, our people have no means of existence and 
are unable to leave the place. I would like to hear from you what the Soviet 
Faring og is preparing to do to settle such cases, and to provide means to meet 

ese D , 

Vysuinsky. The released receive a free railway ticket and allowances of 15 
rubles per day, according to government instructions. If there are places where 
this money was not paid, we shall look into it. [Novikov intervenes, and ex- 
plains that instructions concerning tickets and allowances refer to persons re- 
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leased from prisons and Jabor camps.] There is another group of expenses, which 
is to cover transportation to and living costs in, a new place, of those Polish 
citizens who were not imprisoned in prisons and camps, but settled in special 
settlements. The first group of expenses is covered by the Soviet Government, 
the second should be borne by the Polish Government. 

AMBASSADOR (laughs). Polish Government! But we have no means, we have 
no money. One part of Poland was occupied by Germans, the other by you. 
Our government is abroad. We have no control over Polish resources. The 
Polish population was brought to the USSR against their will. You have thrown 
Masses of the population into extremely difficult conditions of life. You have 
uprooted them from normal and organized life, from farms, and workshops. 
‘Lhe Soviet Government is responsible for the presence of the Polish population 
in this country. It is obliged to provide the means to assist the Polish population. 

Vysuinsky. We have borne expenses connected with freeing the Polish pop- 
ulation, we cannot bear the expenses for their moving from place to place. 

AmBaAssaDor. There are 18,000 Polish citizens in Switzerland, who were not 
brought there by the government of that country, but came there as political 
refugees or interned prisoners of war. The Swiss Government, however, not only 
pays their support, but also cares for their employment and studies. 

/YSHINSKY (who in the meantime had thought out a reply to the last part of 
the Ambassador’s declaration). I cannot agree with any statement which 
charges the Soviet Government with the responsibility for*-what happened, and 
judging its actions as guilty ones. Once we shall go into the past we shall dig 
out many claims and counterclaims. We do not consider the position of the 
Soviet Government as not right, and we do not recognize the Soviet Government 
responsible for the maintenance of those Polish citizens who have found them- 
selves here. The Soviet Government is not, after all, the successor of the Polish 
Treasury, and has not taken over any of its obligations. If the Polish Govern- 
ment wished to present the problem in that manner, then it should have been 
brought up during the negotiations of the agreement, and not now. What we 
did in 1939 was entirely the result of strategic motives. The Germans threatened 
our frontier, we had to keep them away from it at a distance. By occupying 
Polish territories we have not committed an act of aggression. The present war 
entirely confirmed this premise. After all, we expressed it quite openly, then as 
well as now, even in the press. If what had been done then, had not taken place, 
the Germaas would today be in Moscow, and perhaps even as far as the Urals. 
{In the course of the translating of this statement made by Vyshinsky, who 
became exited and spoke with a pronounced stress, Vyshinsky interrupts the 
interpreter and adds.] It is better indeed that during the negotiations of the agree- 
ment, the question of the alleged guilt of the Soviet Government for the events 
of 1939, had not been brought up. We have never acknowledged this guilt, and 
shall never do so. In regard to the merits of the financial problem, the Soviet 
Government, after all, covers the outlay of expenses for railway and river trans- 
portation. It will, for example, be able to provide farm implements and seeds, 
but we cannot agree that the problem be put in such a manner that the Soviet 
Government is now to carry the financial burdens, because of political reasons. 
The Soviet Government has conducted political actions which it thought nec- 
essary and it shall never agree with the statement that it had abused its power 
towards one or another group of people. ’ 

Ampassapor. I have not touched the problem of aggression or non-aggression 
at all. These are not matters for the present discussion. I have not come here 
to debate them. My Government, in concluding the agreement, did not take up 
that discussion, in order not to obstruct the negotiations. I was not making any 

litical comments on the financial matters. I have only stated the undisputabie 
act that the Polish population found itself in the USSR against its will, and vou, 
Mr. Minister, will not after all maintain that the prisoners or persons deported 
to labor camps arrived here according to their own wishes as tourists. 

Vysninskxy. Mr. Ambassador, you have nevertheless touched the problem of 
aggression by saying that one half of Poland was ieee by Germany and the 
other half by the USSR. I can not agree with such a formulation. We can not 
be placed on the same level with them. If there can be any question of quilt, 
then it is the guilt of the German Government. I hope that the Soviet Govern- 
ment together with the Polish Government shall one day make that claim in 
Berlin. 

Ampassapor. The discussion of a political character resulted because of an 
inaccurate translation. 1 said that the Polish Government has no money, 
because one part of Poland has been occupied by Germany, and the other by the 
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USSR. In that way the Polish national wealth disa red. The interpreter 
left out the first part of this sentence. In the future, i suggest that he translate 
in shorter passages. 

(Vyshinsky admits that this of course changed the meaning of the statement, 
and emphasizes twice, that he therefore considers this discussion as not having 
taken place.) 

Ampassapor. The Polish Government is willing to take upon itself part of the 
obligations to render assistance to the population, because it is our population, 
= - have no means with which to do it. A way out of this situation has to be 
ound. 

Vysutnsky. Naturally, I agree with it entirely. 

AmpBassapor. If I were a representative of a wealthy country and had brought 
with me bags of money, I would simply distribute it among the needy population, 
without regard to anything. I hope the Soviet Government will take this situa- 
tion under consideration. Even Solomon could not pour out of an empty vessel. 

Vysuinsky. Of course, we shall think about it. I shall talk with our financial 
experts about these matters; nevertheless, I would ask you, Mr. Ambassador, to 
consider several sources from which the Polish Government could obtain money. 

AMBASSADOR. Part of the expenditure which is of an immediate character is 
already covered, or is being met by the Soviet Government. It is a problem of 
further expenditures for the care of people unable to work, those who are still 
awaiting assignment to work, also for a wider assistance program. I propose 
therefore that the Soviet Government grant a loan to the Polish Government for 
these purposes. Unfortunately the financial resources of the Polish Government 
will allow only the meeting of expenses for the upkeep of the Embassy and its 
personnel. 

Vysuinsky. I shall discuss this proposal with the Government, and our finan- 
cial experts, and shall return to this matter at our next conference. 

AMBASSADOR (jokingly). I do not trust financial experts, I prefer to deal with 
politicians, with executive heads. It would be desirable to submit this matter 
to Vice President Molotov or President Stalin. In order to solve this problem 
properly political reasoning must be applied. After all, fiscal considerations 
should not be allowed to constitute obstacles in bringing together our two countries. 


r 


VysHinsky (laughing). Our financial —— do not act at their own will, but 


carry out strict Government directives. They can be trusted. 

Ampassabor. I would like to turn now to the matter of the organizational 
forms of care for our population in the U. 8. 8. R. Unfortunately the sending 
of Embassy delegates will not vield basie results because of the shortage of personnel. 
I could send 3 to 4 people to tour the country in order to find out at first hand 
about the needs of our population, and to report these tome. Such an inspection 
tour is important and should take place as soon as possible. It does not in itself, 
however, solve the problem of care for the population on the spot. The represent- 
atives of the Embassy who would remain permenently on inspection duties in 
the country would have to be completely trustworthy people. Our difficulty 
lies in this, that we do not know these people as yet. os 

Vysarnsky. The list of candidates of trusted men or delegates which has been 
sent to the Embassy, came about in this way. The local*soviets submitted at 
our request the names of people whom they had been in contact with. After all 
everybody has his reasons and it is difficult to decide whether, for instance, 
Kubik is suitable or not. I am of the opinion that one has to start on a minor 
scale and, without using the name ‘“‘committee,” select from among those people 
who call on the Embassy, and who appear to be most active. If it appears 
from the cerrespondence that someone is able to present the needs of a local 
group, and also prepare statistical data, he may be entrusted to deal with some 
matters. After all, a trusted man need not be selected forever, he may be changed. 
Moreover, the Embassy will be able to have, in the area, people known by their 
names, and select them to become trusted men. It is better to start with 10 to 
15 people and later the whole problem will develop on its own. I am not afraid 
of committees, I had enough to do with them in my life [he laughs], but I believe 
that it would be a waste of time to discuss, now, this or other organizational 
forms. The people of whom we speak, in instances where they are not known 
to the Embassy, could remain as trusted men of the local Poles although not yet 
trusted men of the Embassy. I would ask you, Mr. Minister, to intervene with 
the local authorities that they do not interfere with the organizational phase 
under the pretext that an unauthorized forming of committees is taking place. 
While all that the trusted men do is simply select a few local Poles, or confer 
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with them on problems of the given group and then together decide on the fairest 
means of distribution in kind, or in money. 

Vysuinsky. This can be done. The conception of trusted men does not in 
itself raise any objections, because it does not constitute any complications in or- 
ganizational methods. If a committee is set up, there arises im ly the ques- 
tion of its authority, its relations with the local authorities, and its s of activi- 
ties. That is where complications may set in. In my opinion, I believe it still 


would be better to works at once with men who are available. Let the Embassy 

become the Central Committee, you, Mr. Ambassador, the chairman {he laughs] 

and the trusted men, act as representatives of the committee. As regards the 

list of candidates submitted, it will have to be, of course, supplemented. We have 

* find out the oceupation of the particular people and receive their brief personal 
ta. 


AMBASSADOR. Thus, in the particular localities selected the people shall deal 
with Polish affairs, but they will have to have advisers. And now still another 
formal matter. The date of the issuance of Polish passports set for November 22, 
cannot be met. The printing of the temporary passports has not even started. 
I would ask you, Mr. Minister, to assure for us the allocation of a supply ot 
suitable paper. 

Vysurnsky. What kind of paper does it have to be [at the same time he ques- 
tions Novikov as to how the matter of printing the passports stands, and says that 
it will have to be speeded up]. 

AmpBassapor. It should be a strong paper which will not tear but will wear 
well. Although the form of the passports is entirely a matter for the Poles 
themselves, we have resolved to insert, in the temporary passports, a Russian 
text also for the convenience of the Soviet administrative authorities. At the 
same time I would like to ask you, Mr. Minister, to issue instructions that the 
question of selecting appropriate places for the passport and consular agencies, 
which will deal with the issuance of passports to our people, be discussed with 
representatives of the Embassy. 

Vysurnsty. I shall take care of these matters. The date of November 22 can 
of course not be maintained, and it shall be extended. 

Ampassapor. The question of American help for our people is very important; 
a great many foodstuffs and relief goods have been collected. It is now a matter 
of getting assistance from the Soviet authorities. I have heard that a delegation 
of the American Red Cross is to arrive here, and the problem remains, therefore, 
that gifts intended for Poles should reach us and that their distribution be left 
in Polish hands. 

Vysutnsty. I give my assurance that this matter will be settled. 

Ampassapor. Apart from the problem of the distribution of these gifts there 
arises also the question of transportation. If the transportation is to be free, 
American generosity will imerease. It would be a gesture on the part of the 
Soviet Government, which will be fully and properly appreciated by American 
public opinion. 

Vysninsty. For transports of that kind we provide for reduced tariffs. After 
all, free Sipe Ae nmap would mean that the Soviet Government would have to 
pay for it. e have, after all, already agreed to exempt these transports from 
customs duty. 

Ampassapor. Has this matter been settled finally? Mr. Minister, I neverthe- 
less want to ask you to see to it that free transportation be granted. 

Vysarns«y. As to exemption from customs duty, in principle a positive decision 
has been reached. It now remains only to carry it out in details. As to free 
transportation it will be difficult. 

Ampassapor. A special form of American help which is of great propaganda 
value are individual parcels. May this type of consignment be permitted into 
the U. 8. 8S. R? 

Vysuinsty. I believe, yes. I shall consult with the Commissariat of Postal 
and Telegraph Communications in this matter. 

Awrassapor. Polish organizations in America have collected a great quantity 
of used clothing. A transport of them to the U. 8. 8S. R. had already been planned 
when the Soviet Embassy in Washington began to make some difficulties. The 
clothing donated by the Americans is in good eondition and of good quality. 
The question of sanitation should not enter into this matter. 

Vysains«y. They could be disinfected. 

Ampassapor. It would be a pity to do that, the clothes may thus be ruined. 
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Vysuinsky. I promise to instruct the Embassy in Washington not to raise 
any difficulties. 

Ampassapvor. The great volume of correspondence which is coming to the 
Embassy necessitates an increase of the Embassy staff. In addition to this matter 
T have to ask people over to Moscow who are to become delegates of the noe 
in order that I may get to know them and instruct them accordingly. I wou d 
like to ask that the formalities connected with permits for their arrival be dealt 
with in the speediest manner. 

Vysninsky. There is a state of war in Moscow. Arrivals of all kinds must be 
limited as much as possible. Mr. Ambassador, I'am not asking you to give me 
the number of people who are to arrive here, but to take into consideration the 
existing state of war and the basic restrictions which are in force here. 

AmBassapor. In conclusion I would like to submit to you, Mr. Minister, two 
lists of persons as to whose whereabouts I am very mueh concerned. The first 
list pertains to politica! personalities, some of whom we would like to send over to 
London in order that they may complete our National Assembly. On this list 
are also names of some Ukrainians whom we know to be positively anti-German. 
Today, when the areas inhabited by Ukrainians are occupied by the Germans, 
one has to counteract their attempts in solving the Ukrainian problem. Let the 
world know that there are also other Ukrainians who oppose the Germans. Let 
the Ukrainian population and also the local pro-Germans become aware of it. 
The second list contains the names of private individuals without any political 
significance. Some are families of our Embassy officials and of other Polish 
institutions. 

Vysainsky [accepts the list and promises to settle the matter]. 

AmMBassADOoR. Finally I wish to submit to you, Mr. Minister, my official as well 
as private wish. Namely, whether I could be received by President Stalin in 
order to present to him some matters. The propaganda value of such a conver- 
sation would constitute a positive factor in our mutual relations, and would gain 
wide publicity abroad. 

Vysuinsky. Mr. Ambassador, from the manner in which you formed your 
wish, I note that you are aware of how very busy Chairman Stalin is at the pres- 
ent time, but I shall of course submit your proposal to him. 

Ampassapor. I shall be very grateful to you, Mr. Minister. [He gets up and 
bids his goodbye.] Mr. Minister, you will begin to hate me if I shall always 
bother you as long as I did today. Perhaps we could see each other more fre- 
quently and for shorter periods, instead. 

Vysninsky. Why more frequently, but briefly? More often and longer, Mr. 
Ambassador [he laughs]. It is very good that we meet. After all, we should 
talk all these problems over with each other. 

AMBASSADOR (pointing at Novikov). This is all his fault. If the Mixed Com- 
mission would only work properly and speedily and if it consisted of people who 
could make decisions in these matters, I would not have to come to you with 
everything, Mr. Minister. ‘These, after all, are matters for them to deal with. 

The conversation was conducted in a lively manner, in an informal, sometimes 
light tone. It lasted from 6:00 P. M. until 9:30 P. M. Moscow, September 21, 
1941. 

Mr. Kor. In the first conversation I was so embarrassed in my 
discussion by the instructions given me by General Anders, who was 
not present at the conference. While I did not say specifically that 
I was inquiring about the Polish officers, I did make an inquiry about 
Poles in the northern part of Russia around Kolyma and Peczory and 
Jenisielskow and Winni, where we had —— that these Polish 
officers were being imprisoned or detained, in these points. We 
suspected that our officers were being held at those points. 

en General Anders arrived on the 24th of September— 

Mr. Fioop. Just a minute. We will get to that in a minute, Mr. 
Ambassador. All I want to know at this point is: What did you say 
to Mr. Vishinsky and what did Mr. Vishinsky say to you on Septem- 
ber 20? Then we will get on to the next meeting. , 

Mr. Kor. Vishinsky told me that the Embassy will receive a report 
on the number of Poles who had been released but that his information 
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is not complete and he is still lacking information as to the camps in 
the far north. But he promised to make an effort to release these 
people from the far north, but he did not indicate or say to me at the 
time that I was inquiring about the Polish officers but merely about 
the Poles. 

Mr. FLoop. That was the extent, since it was just a detail of a 
general conversation, of talk about the missing Poles on that day? 

Mr. Kor. There were many other things discussed at this meeting, 
but this particular phase of our conversation I understood it to be m 
regard to our Polish officers. 

Mr, FLoop. When was the first time, after September 20, that you 
had your first meeting with Mr. Molotov? 

Mr. Kor. With Molotov it wasn’t until the 22d of October. 

Mr. FiLoop. Your first meeting with Molotov was on what date in 
October? 

Mr. Kor. The 22d, 

Mr. FLoop. Between your first meeting with Vishinsky on Septem- 
ber 20 and your first meeting with Molotov in October, you had 
several other meetings with Vishinsky? 

And Vishinsky was the man you always were in touch with until 
you first met Molotov? 

Mr. Kor. Always with Vishinsky. 

Mr. Fioop. Now will you go back to the second meeting you had 
with Vishinsky? What was the date of the next meeting with Vishin- 
sky? The 20th was the first; when was the next? 

Mr. Kor. The 6th of October 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you not have another meeting with Mr. Vishinsky 
after September 20? 

Mr. Kor. I did not have a meeting, but I did dispatch a note to 
Vishinsky inquiring about the release of the Poles, and this note was 
sent on the 27th of September 1941. 

Mr. Foon. So the first contact was a meeting on September 20 
with Vishinsky, the second was a note dispatched to Vishinsky on 
September 27, inquiry about the missing Poles. Now, do you have a 
copy of the dispatch that you sent to Vishinsky on the 27th of Sep- 
tember? 

Mr. Kor. I do not have it here. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Ambassador, that note of September 27 
dealt with a number of complaints you had received from various 
Polish citizens, which you related to Mr. Vishinsky; is that correct? 

Mr. Kor. I would have to have that note in front of me. I cannot 
remember the details of that note. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Did it not deal with the complaint that Polish 
citizens were kept at forced labor, that they were not given the right 
to contact with the Embassy and were not given the right to move 
from place to place? 

Mr. Kor. I had filed and sent more than 50 notes on that subject. 
I would have to have the note to refresh my recollection. 

Mr. F.Loop. But, anyhow, you are sure that in that note of Sep- 
tember 27 you did raise the question of the missing Poles, among other 
things? 

Mr. Kor. I did not say officers, I merely demanded information 
as to the release of Poles from these camps. 
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Mr. F.Loop. Did you get a reply from Mr. Vishinsky to that dis- 
patch of September 27? 

Mr. Kor. No. But at my meeting on the 6th of October, I then 
specifically raised the question of the Polish officers. 

Mr. FLoop. Between your dispatch of September 27 to Mr. 
Vishinsky and before you had your first meeting with Molotov, did 
omy have any other meetings or communications, in any way, with 

r. Vishinsky on the question of the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Kor. I will name them. 

October 6, 1941, a conversation with Vishinsky; and I have the 
minutes here. 

The 13th of October 1941, a note was sent to Vishinsky. In this 
note = question of the military people is definitely raised and clearly 
raised. 

The 14th of October, a conference with Vishinsky. I have the 
minutes of that in front of me. As a result of my conference with 
Vishinsky on the 14th, General Sikorski sent a note to Bogomowo 
here in London the same subject, because Sikorski and I had conferred 
or contacted each other on this matter. 

Mr. Fioop. After the September 27 note, what was the next date 
of contact with Vishinsky? Was it October 6? 

Mr. Kor. October 6. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that a note, or a talk? 

Mr. Kor. A conference. And here are the minutes of that con- 
ference. And here for the first time we mentioned specifically the 
Polish officers. 

Mr. Fioop. October 6? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us at this moment, referring to the note 
you have before you, the gist of the conversation with Vishinsky on 
October 6, dealing with missing Poles or missing Polish officers only? 

Mr. Kor. I complained that 9,500 Polish officers were evacuated or 
were taken from Poland to Russia, and that, “‘ Meanwhile, today, we 
only have 2,000 Polish officers in the Polish Army; what happened to 
the 7,500 Polish officers?” 

To this, Vishinsky and his aide, Novikow, attempted to convince 
me that what I am saying is not true. But they did not give me any 
arguments to support their allegation. 

o this, I told them that, “‘We have been making constant effort to 
find those people,” that we suspected that they were surrendered to 
the Germans, ‘“‘ We have searched for these men in the German prison 
camps, in occupied Poland; every place where they could conceivably 
have been found,” that I would understand if we were missing a few 
tens of these people, or even a few hundred, but not several thousand. 

To this Vishinsky and Novikow became somewhat confused and 
they said, ‘Well, what do you think happened to these men?” I 
told them that, on the basis of our earlier speculation as to what 
happened to these men, we believed that in the fall of 1940, we believed 
these men were transferred by ship to the far north, we knew of a 
shipment of 1,500. 

Vishinsky replied that that information could not be correct and 
he demanded to know where we received such information. To that I 
replied, ‘‘From Archangel.” 
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I further pointed out to him that on the terrain of the Soviet there 
was a camp located at Ostashkov, in which were interned the - 
darmes the police, “The camp actually no —— does exist, but 
from among tens of thousands of Poles who have already reported for 
duty to our Army, there isn’t a single one from that camp.” 

I further demanded to know what was happening to our Polish 
offieers who were still being detained in eamps near a, Kolyma, 
and also a camp near . Te this Vishinsky replied, “They must 
be among the 300,000 Polish nationals who already have been freed.” 
To this I said, “From those camps that I have named here, there are 
no Poles among us.”’ And I added, “For example, the doctors and the 
professors of our higher institutions of learning who were in these 
camps, they are now nowhere to be found.” 

Vishinsky was very unhappy about this. I gave them the impres- 
sion that if they would promise to give us the names of all those who 
had been freed, then we would be able to draw or reach some conclu- 
sion as to who has been released and who hasn’t. That was the gist 
of the conversation that day. 

Mr. FLoop. Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Ambassador, your next contact with Mr. Vishinsky was 
on October 13, at which time you tell us you dispatched to him a note. 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have the gist of that note with you? 

Mr. Kor. In this note I com Fined that up to that time I did not 
get the promised list of names of those released and that, furthermore, 
the people that I am looking and searching for are not being released, 
and that the military and the reservists are not being released from 
the prisons. Naturally, I kept General Sikorski completely informed 
as to the nature of my discussions. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, can you at this time give us excerpts 
of your October 6 conference and also a copy of your note of October 
13, 1941? 

Mr. Kor. Here they are. 

(A document was handed to Mr. Flood by the witness.) 

Mr. FLoop. Mark this for identification as “Exhibit 49 and 49A.”’ 

(The document referred to was marked “Exhibit 49 and 49A”’ for 
identification.) 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, I now show you exhibit No. 49 
marked for identification and ask you whether or not that is the copy 
of the minutes of the conversation between you and Mr. Vishinsky on 
October 6, as you have just discussed? 

Mr. Kor. Yes, it is. 

Mr. FLoop. We will offer those in evidence, and for the purpose of 
the record, the committee, in its judgment, will determine to print 
that part of those minutes dealing with the conversations about the 
missing Poles as discussed by the Ambassador, after they have been 
translated into English. 


[Translation of exhibit 49] 


Kor Discussion or Oct. 6 
Excerpt 2. 2 
Conversations between the Ambassador of the Polish Republic, Professor Kot, 
and the Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Vyshinsky, which took 
place on October 6, 1941 (Present: Director, Novikov—interpreter, Secretary of 
the Embassy, W. Arlet.) 
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Vysuinsky. The lack of data regarding prisoners is sometimes due to the fact 
that in the occupation part of the territory of the U. 8. 5. R. by the Germans, 
prisoners were evacuated separately and the files with their records were moved 
separately also. (Novikov adds a few examples of such prisons.] 

Ampassapor. Apart from the fact that I am unable to trace a number of persons 
whose names have been listed on orders from London, and who will be sent to 
join the National Assembly, I also wish to submit the following figures: A total 
of 9,500 officers were imprisoned in Poland and deported to the interior of the 
U. 5. 8. R., while at the present time we have in the army only 2,000 officers. 
What has happened to the 7,500 men? 

(Vyshinsky and Novikov both contend that this is impossible. They cannot, 
however, present any arguments to the contrary.) 

Ampassapor. We have tried to find these people everywhere. We thought 
that they were handed over to the Germans, therefore we have tried to trace 
them in German prisoner-of-war camps, in occupied Poland, and wherever they 
might possibly be. I could understand it if about thirty to ninety men were 
missing, or even several hundred, but never several thousand. 

(Vyshinsky and Novikov, embarrassed, they themselves ask questions as to 
what has happened to these persons.) 

Ampassapor. In the autumn of 1940 a transport of 1,500 of our officers was 
sent north from Archangelsk by ship. 

Vysuinsky. This is surely wrong information. Where do you get it from? 

AmBassapor. From Archangelsk. A prisoner camp was located at Ostaszkow 
in the Moseow province, in which our military police and policemen exelusively, 
were kept. To be sure this camp does not exist any more, but among the tens 
of thousands of people who reported to join the army, not one prisoner from that 
camp is included. And what of the camps in which our officers are still being 
kept, on the Soswa, Kolyma, not far from Omsk? 

ysHinsky. I am sure they are among the 300,000 or so Polish citizens who 
have been freed. 

Ampassavor. No officers whatsoever from the afore-mentioned camps are to be 
found in the army; and what about the doctors and university professors? 

Vysurtnsky. During our previous conversation, Mr. Ambassador, I mentioned 
591 Polish doctors of medicine (physicians); surely there must be 600 physicians 
in all. Perhaps some of them listed a different profession. 

AmBassapor. Meanwhile we have about 30 of them in the army. The general 
health of army personnel leaves much to be desired, and there is no one to admin- 
ister medical treatment. 

Vysainsky. I promise to meet your request, Mr. Ambassador, and to assign 
a r number of doctors to the army. 

he final conversation is conducted rather rapidly, since Vyshinsky is in a 
hurry to attend another conference. The Ambassador mentioned the problem 
of publishing, by radio, the names of Poles freed, the demands of the Home Front 
(in Poland) relative to this problem, the intended transfer of part of the Embassy 
offices of Czelabinsk or Swierdlowsk, [Vyshinsky's attitude towards the latter 
idea was one of reluctance. The Ambassador declared that he would return to 
this matter], the question of Mr. Gruj’s departure for Archangelsk as a delegate 
of the Embassy, [Vyshinsky agreed, but at this point made an unfriendly remark 
regarding the Consulate] and also expressed hope that the dates set forth by 
Com. Vyshinsky will be kept. 

The conversation lasted from 6:30 to 7:45 in the evening. 

AMBASSADOR: 


Moscow, October 8, 1941. 


[Translation copy of Exhibit 49A] 


Nore or Ocrorer 13rn, 1941, rrom Amrassapor Kor to Mr. Visuinsxy, 
Deputy Propie’s ComMissaR FOR Foreign Arrarrs iN Moscow, Drawine 
ATTENTION TO THE INCOMPLETE FULFILMENT oF Soviet OrnuicaTions Con- 
CERNING Powisn Citizens, UNveR Tae AGREEMENT or JuLY 30, 1941. 


The Emrassy of the Repuruic of Pouanp. 
1D.538/41. 
Moscow, October 18, 1941 
Mr. Commissar: Referring to the Note of the Charge d’ Affaires ad iterim of 
the Republic of Poland addressed to the Commissar of Foreign Affairs, No. 30/41 
of August 22, 1941, and the Note Verbale of the Polish hmbassy, No. D.467/41 of 
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ae ey 27, 1941, I have the honour, Mr. Commissar, to inform you of the 
ollowing: 

In both the aforesaid Notes, as in my conversation with you, Mr. Commissar, 
I emphasized particularly the need for the fulfillment by the Soviet Government 
of the provisions of the Agreement concluded between the Polish Government 
and the Soviet Government on July 30, 1941, and of the provisions of the Decree 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, 
concerning the release of Polish citizens from prisons, labour camps and localities 
of compulsory residence at the eartiest possible date, at least before the coming 
winter, during which the departure from many of the camps would be most 
difficult if not altogether impossible. The question of release was also brought 
up by the Polish delegation at the two meetings of the Mixed Polish-Soviet Com- 
mission, when emphasis was laid on the special urgency of this problem. 

During my conversation with you, Mr. Commissar, on September 20, I re- 
ceived your assurance that the Soviet authorities would take care that Polish 
citizens detained in distant Northern regions, where the climate is unsuitable 
for Poles, were transported to more suitable districts before the winter season 
sets in. During my conversation on October 7, I quoted figures relating to 
Polish citizens who were still detained in large numbers in camps and mentioned 
the fact that certain categories among them had been transfered to very remote 
Northern regions. In spite of repeated Polish requests and the assurances given 
on behalf of the Soviets, this Embassy has not as yet received the list of localities 
nor the exact numbers of Polish citizens released. r 

Contrary to the assurances that, except for a small number of individuals 
suspected, indicted or convicted of espionage on behalf of Germany, whose names 
and dossiers up to now have not been communicated to the Embassy, all Polish 
citizens had been set free and that in a small number of cases only was delay 
caused by purely technical considerations, the Embassy is in possession of infor- 
mation that there are still in a number of prisons and camps thousands of Polish 
citizens who were not informed of the Agreement concluded on July 30, 1941, or 
were informed that the provisions of this Agreement and of the Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U. 8. 8S. R. of August 12 did not apply 
to them. 

By way of example, may I state that Polish citizens are still being detained in 
prison at Saratov, Gorki, Balshov, Tschelabinsk, Kizel and in compulsory labour 
camps in the Primorski Kray in the North-Eastern extremity of the Yakut district/ 
near the mouth of the Kolyma on the Arctic Ocean/, near Aldan, in the region of 
Tomsk, Karaganda, in the mines of Karabash /Tschelabinsk distriet/, in the 
Ivgiel camp /Svierdlovsk district/, in the Archangel district and in the Republic of 
Komi, along the railway line under construction between Kotlas and Pechora 
and at other points. 

More detailed information concerning the numbers and conditions of these 
Polish citizens is given in the Annex to the present Note. As will be seen there- 
from the local authorities either did not receive detailed orders concerning the 
treatment of Polish citizens after the conclusion of the Agreement of July 30, or, 
in some cases, the local authorities were content to deal with the matter in a 
purely pro forma way / the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs withdrew 

lice supervision of the 2,000 Polish citizens employed in the mines of Karabsh- 

‘oloshynowski-Rudnik, but left the persons concerned where they were which 
actually made their position worse than before/, or with a partial execution of the 
orders issued. It is to be assumed that various considerations have dictated this 
treatment and in some instances local authorities may have desired to secure for 
themselves virtually unpaid manpower, whence the tendency to release sometimes 
elderly, invalid or ailing persons, while the stronger and healthier are retained for 
compulsory labour. 

I have the honour to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to another char- 
acteristic feature of the conduct of local government authorities towards Polish 
citizens who are released, or who approach them with the request for employment 
or for the assignment of a residence. This conduct, without doubt unknown to 
the Central authorities, which should cease in the interests of good relations be- 
tween the Polish and Soviet Governments, consists in informing those concerned 
that the blame for their difficult situation rests with the Polish Government and 
their representatives in the U. 8. S. R. Naturally Polish nationals are not misled 
by this, but it arouses unnecessary mistrust among the Polish population. 

Information issued abroad by the Polish Government, entirely in line with good 
Polish-Soviet collaboration, is to the effect that Polish citizens in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have been liberated from prisons and camps. I pre- 
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sented to you, on the 7-th of this month, copies of communiqués issued by the 
Polish Telegraph Agency in London and New York. The Polish Government is 
of the opinion that such official information should correspond to the real situation 
of the Polish population in the U.S.S.R. Inthe common interest of both Govern- 
ments the Polish-Soviet Agreement should be fully carried out so that in foreign 
eountries no elements unfriendly to this collaboration and hostile to the U.S.S.R, 
should find in the difficult position of the deported Polish population a theme for 
their propaganda, 

The Polish Government could in no case agree that, as a result of the Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, the lot of Polish citizens residing in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics should become worse or that local authorities should carry out its 
provisions in a manner contrary to the declarations and statements of the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Government. 

Consequently, in its Note, No. 30/41 of August 22, 1941, the Embassy presented 
a number of proposals forming a logical whole with a view to the practical solution 
of the problem of the Polish population in the U.S. 8. R., in accordance with the 
interests of this population and of both Governments. The fact that the sug- 
gestions contained in point 2 were only carried ®ut in part, and that points 3 and 4 
were left completely unfulfilled, has meant that such Polish citizens as have been 
released have not been able to improve their living conditions and a large number 
of them have been forced to wander aimlessly and compelled to camp at railway 
stations or in the open air in the localities newly chosen for their residence. In 
view of the approaching winter which in some parts of the Soviet Union has al- 
ready set in, many of them are threatened with death by starvation. Their 
position is rendered still worse by the fact that the local authorities not only refuse 
to carry out the suggestions of the Embassy, but do not even comply with the 
assurances given by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs contained in 
the Aide-Mémoire of August 28, 1941, with regard to free railway fares, travelling 
subsidies, subsistence allowances and, most important of all, employment for the 
persons released. 

I also venture to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to the fact that the organ- 
ization of the Polish Army in the U. 8.8. R. is not progressing in accordance with 
the letter and the spirit of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, or with the intentions 
of the two Governments. 

The Supreme Command of the Polish armed forces in the U. 8. 8. R. has vainly 
waited four weeks for a decision on the formation of further Polish divisions and 
the designation of the localities in which this formation is to take place. In conse- 
quence, numerous Polish citizens reporting for military service and rallying en 
masse to the Polish Army stream into the two already overcrowded camps, which 
lack the necessary number of tents, adequate food supplies and medicines. Thus 
a situation, harmful alike to the troops and to the common cause is being created. 
The local administrative authorities very often do not carry out the instruction 
issued by the central authorities with regard to questions concerning the Polish 
Army and create new additional difficulties, as for instance by declining to release 
from prisons and camps all Polish citizens, military and reservists, and in many 
instances by detaining the more physically fit elements, which reduces the military 
value of the units already formed. Moreover, considerable numbers of Polish 
citizens enrolled in the Red Army and subsequently transferred to the so-called 
labor battalions, have not up till now been directed to the Polish Army. 

Thus the Polish contribution to the common struggle against Germany, con- 
trary to the intentions of the Polish and Soviet Governments and to the unani- 
mous will of the Polish citizens, is being weakened to the detriment of the cause 
of all the Allies. 

In the profound belief that the Soviet Government attaches no less importance 
than the Polish Government to the development of friendly relations between the 
two States, I have the honour to request you, Mr. Commissar, to take measures 
to put into full effect all the proposals contained in the Note of the Embassy of 
August 22, and in particular the immediate release from prisons, camps and 
localities of compulsory domicile of all Polish citizens, the friendly treatment of 
those who are unfit for military service and the acceleration of the decision con- 
cerning the formation of further large units of the Polish Army, in accordance 
with the letter and Spirit of the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

I have the honour to be, ete. 

/—/ Svanistzaw Kor. 

His Excellency A. J. VIisHINSKY 

Deputy Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in Moscow. 
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Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, we are now up to the point of the 
conversation on October 14, between you and Mr Vishinsky. 

Mr. Kor. In order to understand my conversation of the 13th, I 
must state here that—— 

Mr. F.oop. Just a moment. Your contact of the 13th was not a 
conversation; a note. 

Mr. Kor. On the 14th, I was saying that General Sikorski was 
planning on coming to Moscow. 

Mr. Fioop. As I understand it, Mr. Ambassador, as the basis of 
your talk with Vishinsky on the 14th, you have advised us that vou 
had information from General Sikorski about his coming to Moscow 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. Kor. That is correct. Because of the unfavorable results of 
my previous conversations, I sent a dispatch to General Sikorski 
advising him that he should ndt come to Moscow, for various reasons. 
Among them, one of them, was the reason that they had not released 
the Polish officers. There were actually two dispatches sent, one on 
the 12th and one on the 14th. 

Mr. Fioop. You sent these telegrams of the 12th and the 14th to 
Sikorski suggesting that he not come, for the reasons you have just 
stated? 

Mr. Kor. That is correct. 

Mr. Foon. I want to point this up, if I can, if you recall, or not. 
Did the Russians invite Sikorski to come, or did Sikorski volunteer to 
come—if you know? 

Mr. Kor. As early as July 30, 1941, when the pact was being signed, 
General Sikorski said that he wanted to come to Moscow as soon as 
the actual formation of the Polish forces would begin. 

Mr. F.Loop. But, of course, it is also reasonable to assume that the 
Russians were most anxious to have Sikorski come and be of assistance 
in the formation of Polish forces? 

Mr. Kor. I tried to find out and determine whether they really 
wanted him to come or didn’t want him to come. 

Mr. FLoop. Anyhow, that was in the background, and now we 
have the conversation of October 14 between you and Vishinsky. 

Mr. Kor. At this conversation, I expressed the opinion that 
Sikorski should not come to Moscow because I had observed during 
our conversations that that was very important to them, his arrival. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. You do not mean, do you, that that is what 
you told them? 

Mr. Kor. The entire conference consisted of my openly telling 
them this. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well. Then, as a matter of fact, when I suggested 
to you just a minute ago that the Russians were anxious to have 
Sikorski come, you agreed because that was the tenor of the conversa- 
tion with Vishinsky on the 14th? 

Mr. Kor. It was my conviction or impression that they did want 
him to come, but they were not so much concerned with the formation 
of a Polish Army as they were with the exploitation, propagandawise, 
all over the world, of a Pole’s arrival in Moscow. 

Mr. FLoop. What was Vishinsky’s reaction to your declaration 
that you advised Sikorski not to come? 

Mr. O’Konsktr. Just a second; may I interrupt there? 
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He did not finish his entire statement to Vishinsky as to why he 
= to Vishinsky that Sikorski not come. 

r. FLoop. We will develop that. This whole conversation is 
about that. 

Mr. Kor. You must understand that the Russians are very clever 
and that they never indicate openly whether they want or don’t 
want something. They vacillate and maneuver around. You must 
study this whole conversation. Understand this: There was an hour 
and 15 minutes devoted to this conference. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, we understand quite well. What 
we would like you to give us, as you have been doing so excellently, 
is the gist of the conversation and the atmosphere surrounding the 
parties. 

Mr. O’Konskxt. That is what I want to hear. 

Mr. Kor. I pointed out to them that the proposal of Sikorski’s 
trip to Moscow was suggested at the conferences with Churchill. 
Vishinsky told me that he was well aware of that and that the Rus- 
sians had given complete instructions to expedite the general’s arrival 
in Moscow. I told him that I must make clear to him the motives 
behind General Sikorski’s proposed trip to Moscow, but to go into 
that now requires a great deal of time and I don’t know whether you 
have the time to go into this. 

Mr. Fuoop. Mr. Ambassador, are vou prepared to give us, in sub- 
stance, in a paragraph or so, the thought of the motive, that is, without 
too much detail? 

Mr. Kor. I emphasized that General Sikorski wanted to demon- 
strate to the whole world that the Poles were ready and prepared to 
fight with the Russians against Hitlerites, and this came at a time 
vali the tides of war were going bad for the Russians and the Germans 
were already boasting to the world that they were going to defeat the 
Russian Armies. 

I emphasize further that the faith, the belief, of the Poles that the 
Germans would not be victorious and that the Poles would help in the 
struggle would be a great moral victory for the world. 

Mr Macurowicz. Just amoment. Mr. Ambassador, am I correct 
in stating that the gist of vour conversation is that you finally told 
Mr. Vishinsky that you had hopes that by the time General Sikorski 
would come, that these Polish officers would be released? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kor. I emphasized further that the Polish soldiers must be 
released by the time General Sikorski arrives in Moscow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Is it not true, Ambassador, that the conference 
closed with Vishinsky giving you the assurance that he would give 
you all the Polish officers under control, those that were still there, 

ut he said he could not give those that he did not have? 

Mr. Kor. More or less, that is correct. Yes. I could go into 
greater details. While the conversation was larger in scope, those 
words that you mentioned are in my conversation. 

Mr. Fioop. You mentioned to us before that, as a result of your 
meeting on October 14, with Vishinsky, Sikorski directed a communi- 
cation to Bogomolow here in London on the same question; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Kor. That is correct; to the Russian Ambassador attached to 
the Polish Government. 

93744 52—pt. 4 26 
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Mr. Fioop. And, as I understand it, no answer was received from 
the Russians to Sikorski’s dispatch on that subject at that time? 

Mr. Kor. There was, but it didn’t come until the 19th of November 
of 1941, and the content of that reply will become evident from the 
conversations that I continued. 

Mr. FLoop. Now you have the next meeting with Mr. Molotov. 
What was the date of the meeting? 

Mr. Kor. 22d of October. 

Mr. Fioop. With Molotov? 

Mr. Kor. With Molotov. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was present besides you and Molotov? 

Mr. Kor. Only Molotov’s translator and my secretary, Mniszek. 

Mr. Fioop. Just you and Molotov? All right. 

Mr. Kor. And the discussion lasted an hour and 15 minutes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you just relate for us that part of your discussion 
with Molotov dealing with the missing Polish officers? 

Mr. Kor. I made a request that my efforts to contact the NKVD 
be facilitated, that while my dealings with him were not diplomatic, 
they were in an effort to find the missing soldiers. 

As an example, I mentioned to them our efforts to locate General 
Sikorski’s adjutant, to whom he was very much attached. Molotov 
asked, ‘‘Is he here in Russia?’ I replied that he was in a Russian 
prison camp in Russia and later he was transferred into the depths of 
Russia. 

Molotov asked, ‘‘What is his name?” I replied, “Major Furman, 
Jan Furman.” Molotov said, “Everything will be done to find him.” 

And immediately he instructed his translator, Narkomindielu, to 
write down correctly that name. To this I replied, “If, by some 
misfortune, this adjutant should not be alive, please inform us im- 
mediately because the worst thing that can happen to us is the 
uncertainty.” 

I also cited the names of two outstanding Polish generals, Orlik 
Lukowski and Kmicie Skrzynski, about whom we have had to this 
date absolutely no information. Also, I said I had several other 
names, with which I did not want to burden him at that time. 

Molotov said, ‘Please send me the list.’ I to Molotov: “General 
Anders already has submitted a list to competent military authorities. 
Please give the proper instructions to expedite this matter. General 
Sikorski is very much concerned about this in regard to his arrival 
here.”” Molotov: “We will try to do everything possible.” 

And then we discussed further affairs. 

Mr. Fioop. I am leading you up to the meeting with Stalin, but 
now, before you had the meeting with Stalin, you had one or two 
other meetings with Molotov and Vishinsky. 

Mr. Kor. No. Molotov left for Moscow, because all this happened 
in Kubyishev, and my subsequent conversation with Vishinsky. 

Mr. Fioop. You had several subsequent conversations after the 
meeting of October 22 with Molotov, you had several conversations 
with Vishinsky, and in the early part of November, you tell us you 
sent a note to Molotov. 

Mr. Kor. The Ist of November. 

Mr. FLoop. November 1 was the date of the note to Molotov. 
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Mr. Kor. Yes; my note on November | was about the failure of the 
Russians to carry out the amnesty agreement and again pointing out 
that General Sikorski should not come to Moscow. 

Mr. Fioop. That was the note to Molotov? 

Mr. Kor. Yes; November 1. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, you had a meeting with Vishinsky on November 
2? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. Here we had a detailed discussion regarding the 
question whether or not these Poles are in the Russian prisons or 
whether they are not. We were at that time accused of giving exag- 
gerated figures and that we were exaggerating the number of men we 
were seeking. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, we are now ready to talk about the 
meeting with Stalin; but, first of all, 1 want to get the atmosphere and 
the attitude of Vishinsky and Molotov from the first day vou met with 
them right down to the day you met with Stalin. How did they act at 
first? Wasthere any change? What do you think caused the change, 
and what kind of change was it? 

Mr. Kor. There was a change in attitude, but only in the last 
moment. I could not understand, myself, what was the reason for 
that change in attitude. On the other hand, I asked Ambassador 
Cripps to support my efforts, and on November 4, Cripps went to 
sorry in an effort to intervene on the matter that 1 had talked 
about. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Before that, did not Ambassador Cripps, on 
November 3, issue a note to Molotov asking for assistance, inter- 
vening on vour behalf? 

Mr. Kor. At this moment, I don’t recall, but Cripps did tell me the 
details of his conversations. And I sent a report to General Sikorski 
informing him of this conversation. 

Ambassador Cripps’ intervention had no effect, and on the 8th of 
November, I received a note from the Russians informing me that all 
of the Poles have been released. Then the Americans intervened— 
specifically, a telegram from Harriman to Stalin. 

Mr. Donprero. This was all in September, October, and Novem- 
ber of 1941. In all of those conversations, did either Stalin, Molotov, 
or Vishinsky ever say one word about these men falling into the hands 
of the Germans? 

Mr. Kor. No; never; not once. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What happened as a result of Harriman’s tele- 
gram? 

Mr. Kor. Harriman’s telegram was sent on the 11th of November. 
On the 12th, I had a conference with Vishinsky, and for the first time, 
Vishinsky was very pleasant. And he asked me if I am prepared to 
tell Stalin why I am objecting to Sikorski’s trip to Moscow. 

As regards the matter of the Polish officers during this conference, 
he asked me whether we had submitted to the Foreign Office the list 
of names to them. To this I replied, “Regarding these officers, Gen- 
eral Anders had submitted a list to the NKVD, but only the list 
of prisoners who were in Starobielsk. But those who were in Kozielsk 
and Ostashkov, the list of names is now in the stage of preparation.” 

Vishinsky replied, “I am again asking you about this matter because 
these people, in my opinion, have been released. The only thing that 
remains now is to determine where they are. If any of them are not 
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free at this time, they will be released immediately. For me, this 
problem does not even exist.” 

Mr. Donvero. Just for the sake of the record, let it be noted that 
while all these conversations took place, these men were already in 
their graves, and they knew it. That is my own comment. 

Mr. Foon. It is significant, as I understand it, that during all of 
these conversations, Vishinsky and Molotov kept insisting that the 
Poles produce lists of names of officers? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. That question always comes up. I will come 
back to that, but after I had discussed my conversations with Stalin. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, you may like to take a glass of water 
and smoke a cigarette. You have had quite a long stretch of testi- 
mony. 

(There was a short recess.) 

Mr. FiLoop. Do you feel ready now? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now we come to the date of the meeting with Stalin, 
and what was that date? 

Mr. Kor. November 14. 

Mr. FLoop. What year? 

Mr. Kor. 1941. 

Mr. F.Loop. Will you just detail for us or give us the outline of the 
meeting with Mr. Stalin? Tell us who was present for the Poles and 
who was present for the Russians. 

Mr. Kor. With Stalin was Molotov and a translator. With me 
there was just the translator-seeretary, Arlet. Molotov virtually did 
not participate in the discussion except for one instance. 

Mr. Fioop. How was the meeting with Stalin arranged? How did 
you come to have a meeting with Stalin? Why? 

Mr. Kor. Because of my opposition to General Sikorski’s arrival 
in Moscow; that was the basis for calling this meeting. 

Mr. Fioop. Who called this meeting? 

Mr. Kor. Please remember that at this time General Sikorski 
already was in Cairo, and he was being asked publicly there whether 
he planned to leave for Moscow. He, on the other hand, on the basis 
of the dispatches that I sent to him cautioning him that the Soviets 
want to exploit his arrival there for their own purposes and are not 
willing to release our soldiers, Sikorski publicly announced that he had 
not decided whether he would go to Moscow or whether he would 
return to London. 

It was my impression that Sikorski’s arrival in Moscow meant so 
much to Stalin that he had arranged this conference and invited me 
- an effort to determine why I was objecting to the general’s arrival 
there. 

Mr. FLoop. Very well. Will you tell us the gist of the meeting, the 
conversation with Stalin; with particular reference to the missing 
Polish officers? 

Mr. Kor. In the general conversations, we discussed the entire 
Polish-Soviet relationship. Stalin expressed his opinions as to the 
character of the Polish people, about the future of Poland. 1 empha- 
sized that they did not want to permit us to form a large Polish Army 
in Russia because they had reduced our rations to such a point that 
we were forced to release 14,000 of our volunteers. 
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We continued our discussion on this subject, and it led to a con- 
flict between myself and Molotov; and Stalin decided in my favor. 
At this time I raised the question of the missing Polish officers. 

Shall I read now the part of our exact conversation? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. I would like to hear that. If it is in Polish, 
let. the interpreter read it into the record. 

(Following is the translation by the interpreter:) 


Ampassabor: I have already taken much of your valuable time, Mr. President. 
However, I have one more matter. May I raise this question? 
STALIN (very politely). Please do, Mr. Ambassador. 


Mr. Fioop. I want to emphasize this, Mr. Ambassador: What is 
now going to be read into the record are the minutes of the con- 
versation which took place between you and Stalin, with particular 
reference to the missing Polish officers. 

Mr. Kor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macurowicz. The interpreter is getting tired. I will help. 

(Following is a continuation of the translation by Mr. Machrowicz:) 


AMBASSADOR. You are the author of amnesty for the Polish citizens in Soviet 
Russia. You made that gesture. I would be very grateful to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you would see to it that that gesture would be executed. 

Sraury. Are there still some Poles not released? 

Amwpassapor. From the camp in Starobielsk, which was broken up in the spring 
of 1940, we have not yet received a single officer. 

Srauin. I will look into that matter. However, the matter of the discharges 
is sometimes very curious. What was the name of the commander of the city of 
Lwow? If I am not mistaken, his name was General Langner. 

Ampassapor. General Langner, Mr. President. 

Srauin. That is right; General Langner. We released him last year; we 
brought him to Moscow; we talked with him. In the meantime, he escaped out- 
side of the boundaries, as far as I know, to Rumania. 

(Molotov confirms this.) 

Srauin. Our amnesty knows no exceptions. But the same thing might have 
happened with some of these military oe as happened with General Langner. 

AmBaAssADoR. We have names and lists; as, for instance, we have not, to this 
day, found General Stanislaw Haller. We are still missing the officers from 
serch Kozielsk, and Ostashkov, who were sent away from there in April and 
May of 1940. 

Srauin. We released all; even those A rere who were sent to us by General 
Sikorski so that they would destroy bridges and kill Soviet people, even those 
people were released by us. After all, it was not General Sikorski who sent them, 

ut his Chief of Staff, Sosnkowski. 

AmBAsSADOR. He resigned already. And as far as the people whom General 
Sikorski sent here, you can count on them to the fullest extent. That is the best 
element. 

Sraurw (laughing). I know about that. 

AMBASSADOR. So my request to you depends on your giving instructions that 
the officers whom we need, to organize our Army, be released. We have records 
as to when they were sent away from the camps. 

Sraum. Do you have accurate lists? 

Ampassapvor. All the names are entered in the records of the Russian com- 
manders of these camps when they daily call them for daily calls. Furthermore 
the NKVD had special interrogations with each one of them. Not one officer 0 
the staff of General Anders’ army, which he led into Poland, has been re 

(Stalin for a few minutes got up and walked slowly around the table lighting 
a cigarette, listening attentively and answering questions. He then walks with 
a fast step to the telephone on the bureau and the NKVD. Molotov arises 
and also walks to the telephone. ‘That is not the way to get the connection.” 
He then moves the telephone and sits at the conference table.) 


Mr. O’Kownsx1. In other words, the record should show that 
Stalin did not know what connection to use to contact the NK VD. 
Mr. Macsrowicz. That is right. 
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STALIN (speaking into the telephone). This is Stalin. Have all the Poles 
already been released from jail? (Then there is a moment of quiet while he is 
listening to an answer.) For the Polish Ambassador is here in my office and he 
tells me that not all. 

(Again he listens to the answer and then puts the telephone aside. He returns 
to the conference table.) 


And then Stalin is talking: 


I also would like to ask you a question, Mr. Ambassador. When and where 
do the Polish troops care to act against the Germans? Do you have any material 
on that matter? If so, answer me. 

I am told that following that is another subject. I am now omitting 
a number of questions and answers which do not relate directly to the 
subject matter and am returning again to the conversation on this 
matter: 

(Stalin arises from his seat when the telephone rings and is listening most 
probably to the answer to the question which he gave a few minutes ago regarding 
the — of the Poles. He puts aside the receiver and returns, not saying one 
wor 

That is the end of the conversation on that subject. 

Mr. FLoop. We are very grateful to our colleague, the gentieman 
from Michigan, for his very excellent translation of those minutes. 

Mr. Ambassador, you were present, of course, during all that time? 

Mr. Kor. The conversation was with me. 

Mr. Fioop. You observed all of these movements of Stalin and 
Molotov as described in the minutes? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. I was very much interested. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you do not know whether Stalin actually 
talked to anybody on that telephone, or not; do you? 

Mr. Kor. I could be skeptical on that point. 

Mr. FLtoop. What do you mean by “that point’’? 

Mr. Kor. I considered that or regarded that as some sort of a 
theatrical gesture. 

Mr. Foon. Play acting? 

Mr. Kor. Since he had nothing to say to me later and he dis- 
continued that subject of the conversation and moved to another 
subject, then I was led to believe that he was trying to create the 
impression with me that he didn’t know anything about these missing 
officers and that he was just then beginning to make inquiries as to 
their whereabouts. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the attitude of Stalin during the period of 
time of your conversation when you talked about the missing officers? 
How did he act, how did he seem to act? What was your impression 
on just that one point? 

Mr. Kor. Stalin is a man who is unequivocally calm and very cold. 
He has unusual control of every one of his gestures and every word he 
utters. Stalin does not show normally how he reacts to any given 
suggestion, the way he is thinking 

r. FLoop. Very well. That ‘terminates, then, the meeting on 


November 14 with Stalin, insofar as the subject of officers is concerned? 
I will instruct our interpreter to have the minutes of this entire 
conversation translated and insert them into the record at this point 
as exhibit 49B. 
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Exuisir 49B 


MINUTES oF THE CoNVERSATION oF AmBaAssADOR Kot Wits THE PRESIDENT 
oF THE CoUNCIL oF THE PgoPLES’ ComMissaks or THE U.S. 8S. R., J. Svauan, 
AT THE KREMLIN ON 14TH NovEMBER 1941, IN THE PRESENCE oF W. Mo.orov, 
CoMMIssAR FoR ForEIGN AFFAIRS, AND oF Mr. W. Ar.et, First Secretary 
OF THE PoLisH EmBassy 


(Literal translation from Polish) 


Ambassador Kor. I hold it as a great privilege to be introduced to you, Mr. 
President, with whose name is bound the historical moment of the reestablish- 
ment of mutual relations between Poland and the U.S. 8. R. 

Srauin. I am pleased to meet you, Mr. Ambassador; we, the Soviet people, 
all of us, maintain that the relations between the Soviet and the Polish nations 
should be as good as possible. I hope, inasmuch as it depends on the Soviet 
people, that we shall be able to do everything we can in this respect. I think 
that we can turn a new leaf in the history of the relations between our two coun- 
tries and base them on friendship. 

Ambassador Kor. It was a great ag ty to hear you say that, Mr. President, 
and on my part may I assure you that the leaders of the Polish state and of the 
Polish nation are them: elves adherents of the idea of a deep and permanent 
Soviet-Polish cooperation. We simply do not see a single reason and no prob- 
lems which could become a source of any conflicts between us—neighbors. 

Sraurn. We are not only neighbors, we are also of the same stock. 

Ambassador Kor. In view of the terrible lesson given to us and to the world 
at large by Hitler the more so should you and we demonstrate this kinship of ours. 

Statin. You are quite right. 

Ambassador Kor. It is held in certain circles that there exist problems which 
divide us, such as for example the Ukrainian or the Lithuanian question. But 
it is precisely by means of our cooperation that these problems can be solved. 
I think that they become one more reason of drawing us closer together. 

Stain (confirms by nodding). 

Ambassador Kor. Tn the meantime, however, a war is being waged which has 
absorbed every single Pole. We wish to engage all our possibilities on this side of 


the fighting world. Our position is not easy: Polish territories are, under German 
occupation, our Government is abroad, material means are practically nonexistent. 
But in spite of all that the Germans themselves have to admit that the Poles 
represent a formidable force. They know and are afraid of the fact that every 
Pole under their occupation, when the decisive moment will come, will fulfill his 
soldiery duty. The Polish nation bears its share of the struggle by its endurance 
and “epee tg oe which induces it to keep up the fight loyally till the very last 
e 


on the side on which all democratic values have been engaged. You know no 
doubt, Mr. President, the love of freedom of the Polish nation. The Germans 
failed to find a single quisling in Poland, nor did they succeed in forming a puppet 
government [‘gouvernement fantéme)]. There is, however, one more character- 
istic value which Poland brings into the democratic block. We are the only 
Catholic nation which fights on the side of the Alliance of the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
and the Soviet Union. And this fact is of inestimable value as it makes it impos- 
sible for Hitler to assume the role of defender of faith. At the same time the 
attitude of Poland prevents the Vatican from openly backing the Axis States. 
As far as we are concerned, however, our main ambition is to create the strongest 
possible Polish Army abroad. After all this war is not only your war—it is our 
war as well. And that is why we ask you to favor our endeavors to build up a 

werful Army. The Poles have given ample proof that they can and will fight 

itler to the last. Our forces are dispersed over Egypt, Palestine and Great 
Britain—they are fighting on the seas and in the air. However, our greatest 
manpower resources are in the Soviet Union. This is then the main problem, 
which General Sikorski desires to settle with you. General Sikorski is a statesman 
with a great temperament but also a soldier who knows how to force an issue. 
Rigor of character and a strong will are his main traits. He has proved them in 
his determination to conclude the Polish-Soviet pact in spite of a strong opposition. 
He is highly esteemed by the leaders of all Allied nations. There is therefore 
every reason to believe that, together with you, Mr. President, and with Churchill 
and Roosevelt, he will be included within the privileged group of men who will be 
called upon to decide the future of the world. 

Strat. I well understand the necessity of forming a Polish Army. I have 
met with Polish soldiers on many a battlefield and I am aware of their value. 
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This is obvious—I am ready to give all necessary assistance. Be so good, Mr. 
Ambassador, as to tell me exactly with what you are dissatisfied, and with what 
are dissatisfied the Poles in Russia—and what are their wishes. If General 
Sikorski wishes to come to the U. 8. 8. R. he will be our welcome guest and I 
hope that we will be able to reach full agreement. 

Ambassador Kor. Does this mean, Mr. President, that you are ready to listen 
to our complaints and requests? 

Srauin. Indeed I am. 

Ambassador Kor. A friendly atmosphere should be the basis of cooperation 
and of good mutual relationship. The Poles who since the sixteenth century have 
suffered so much from the hands of the Russians really need such a friendly 
atmosphere. It is not so much a question of prineiples it is more the emotional 
approach which counts the most. There is a deeply rooted false notion among 
the Russian people that the Poles are a nation of landlords. This is definitely 
untrue. We are a nation of peasants, artisans, and working people—in fact a 
deeply and sincerely democratic nation. I would like to foot Hae the fact that 
this notion is very common among the lower Soviet executive functionaries 
which creates various difficulties for the Poles. We would, therefore, be very 
grateful to you, Mr. President, if by using your authority you would remedy this 
state of affairs, having already proved your good will by your readiness to 
cooperate with us. 

Srauin. There is one point which I would like to make clear for the sake of 
historical exactitude. It was not only the Poles who had suffered from the 
hands of the Russians ever since the sixteenth century—it was the Russians who 
had also suffered from the Poles. After all you have twice captured Moscow in 
that time. Let bygones be bygones. I can well believe that isolated cases of 
improper treatment of the Poles by certain authorities do occur. But this 
unfriendly atmosphere will be stepped [Budiet likwidirowana.] ._I know also that 
the Poles are a nation of peasants and working people. There exist at present 
all the necessary circumstances to enable us to forget all our historical grievances 
and to join hands in a common effort to fight our common enemy—Hitlerite 
Germany. As far as the Polish Army is concerned—we have undertaken to set 
on foot 30,000 soldiers in 1941, which amounts to two infantry divisions, one 
reserve regiment, an officers’ training center and the respective staffs. The 
First Division is to be equipped by us—the Second by the Poles. To put it 
bluntly [Goworia grubo]—both divisions, the whole of those 30,000 soldiers have 
to be fed by the Russian people. The Soviet Union has undertaken to do that 
and we shall keep our promise. Is that correct? [Eto prawilno?] 

Ambassador Kor. This is not quite so. The Polish Army in the U. 8. S. R. 
should be as large as manpower reserves we dispose of in the Soviet Union will 
permit. If we used every single man available we could form an army counting 
150,000 men. In making this rough estimate I am considering only those physi- 
cally fit—otherwise it could be even larger. We will certainly do our best to 
obtain equipment and maintenance from abroad. 

Sratin, However, the existence of a protocol limiting the number of soldiers 
to 30,000 for the year 1941 cannot be denied. This is not my last word [Ja nie 
szczitaju etowo naszim poslednim slowom}. I only stress the fact of the existence 
of such a protocol. 

Ambassador Kor. This is not the only protocol. There is one, if I remember 
rightly, dated the 12th of August, drawn up at the first meeting of the Polish- 
Soviet Military Commission. This protocol states clearly that the two divisions 
were only meant to be the first stage—that they would only be the nucleus of an 
army, which was to be formed straight away. Already the following month new 
protocols were drawn up about the creating of further units. 

Mo vorov. But those later protocols have not been signed or ratified by the 
Government. I have here the document in question [holds up the paper and 
points to the date, 1.X.1941.] 

Ambassador Kor. (Pointing to the same date). Do show me, please, where it 
says that in the year 1941—only two divisions were to be formed. As far as I 
know the protocol states that the two first divisions have to be ready on the Ist 
October 1941. The meaning is completely different. There is no limit as to the 
number of men in the army for the year 1941. 

Mo vorov (reluctantly). Yes, indeed. In any case no other protocols have 
been ratified by the Government. 

Sratin. The Russians have not broken the agreement. If the Poles are dis- 
satisfied they have every right te forward further proposals. The Russians have 
not gone back on their word. 
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Ambassador Kor. Our intention was to form further 3 divisions. Two of 
them were to be labor units which were created for the purpose of building winter 
quarters for the army. 

Strain. But up till now you have only got one division. 

Ambassador Kor. We have two of which only one fully armed, although it 
was agreed that both would be su d with the necessary equipment. It was 
only in September that the U. 8. 8. R. military authorities informed us that they 
were to supply the second division with the necessary armaments. 

Srauin. Yes, indeed. I seem to remember. 

Ambassador Kor. Not being a soldier—I do not claim the right to discuss tech- 
nical matters. I am concerned rather with the principle of the whole thing, than 
with minor details. 

Srautin. We, the Soviet people, wish to have the strongest possible and battle- 
fit Polish Army. [Kak mozno bolszoj i wojennosposobnoj polskoj armii.}) We 
are willing to share with you everything we possess and what we feel our duty to 
supply you with but the Poles must bear in mind that the U. 8. S. R. is waging a 
war and that we have to equip our own reserves. Don’t forget that we have suf- 
fered great losses. Consider the fact, Mr. Ambassador, that we may not be able 
to keep up with the necessities of equipment and maintenance of our front-line 
armies, our reserves, and the Polish Army as well. We have to feed many millions 
already engaged in fighting. All we can do is to provide for two Polish divisons. 
One of them is fully equipped and ready. I have nothing against the raising of 
five, six, or seven Polish divisions on our territories, as many as you can Manage 
with the men and equipment you have. But I repeat, we are fighting on a wide- 
ones front and we risk to fail to supply our own armies. The Poles themselves 
should make every possible effort to find arms and equipment for their troops. 
It is possible that the situation might improve and then—it will become a different 
matter. [Togda rozgowor drugoj.] 

Ambassador Kor. I thank you, Mr. President, for this statement. If I have 
well understood it means that we can form as many divisions as our manpower 
resources will permit, subject to our obtaining the necessary food and equipment 
cupyties from abroad. 

Srauim. Yes, that is what I meant. 

Ambassador Kor. As all the candidates fit to bear arms will be enrolled—there 
remains only one thing to be settled, namely the choosing of the places where 
these units would be formed, chosen in a way which will make deliveries of main- 
tenance and equipment from abroad as easy as possible. 

Srautn. I agree, in principle. A suitable place will be found. However, it 
cannot be Uzbekistan, to where the Poles keep traveling illegally. 

Ambassador Kor. We do not insist on Uzbekistan. It was the place indicated 
to our command by the Soviet military authorities. I was always much against 
all this disorderly shifting of the Polish population, but it had to happen as, in 
spite of numerous requests, I was unable to obtain the ns of resettlement. It 
was the Soviet authorities whieh directed our people to Uzbekistan. I have even 
a telegram to that effect to prove it. 

Srauin. Where is it from? 

Ambassador Kor. From Nowosybirsk where the local Soviet authorities direct 
our people southward. It was only natural that all those who left prisons and 
labor camps in the far north should in fear of the hard winter, strive to get to 
the south. I quite agree that sueh a disorderly mass movement is quite intoler- 
able in times of war, but for my part I was completely helpless in the circumstances 
which have arisen. 

Srauin. A suitable district will be chosen tomorrow. 

Ambassador Kor. I have to renew my request to consider in choosing the 
place, the suitability of climatic as well as transport facilities indispensable to 
our being supplied from abroad. 

Srauin. Are you talking about a place where the Army should be concentrated— 
or about the districts designated for the civilian population? Haven’t those been 
assigned to you? 

Ambassador Kor. The district chosen for the formation of the first Polish 
divisions has been overcrowded by the constant arrival of volunteers for the 
Army. The Polish military authorities were forced, therefore, to direct those 
people somewhere—which they did according to the indications of the Soviet 
authorities which stipulated that the transports should be sent to the place where 
the next divisions were to be formed. This was apparently the Wrewskoje 
station in the Uzbekistan where sufficiently large barracks allegedly existed. 
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Mo oroyv. This particular place has not been approved by the Government 
and therefore the sending there of those people was pointless. The Polish Embassy 
and her employees have even been sending telegrams to various centers inhabited 
by the Poles advising them to go to Uzbekistan. 

Ambassador Kor. The Soviet authorities kept directing those transports 
southward, for example, to the Farab station. It was they who requested from 
General Szyszko-Bohusz the sending of a telegram to that effect. 

Srauin. I am asking you once again, Mr. Ambassador, are we talking about a 
place required for the formation of an army or about districts chosen for the 
settlement of civilians? Do we have to solve two problems or one? 

Ambassador Kor. This is a very difficult question. 

Srautrin. Which districts am I to decide upon for tomorrow? 

Ambassador Kor. The indication of both districts is, of course, a matter which 
has to be settled by the Soviet Government. I have already formulated what our 
wishes are in respect of the districts destined to form the Army. In choosing the 
places for civilian settlements could you, please, take into consideration not only 
the climate but also the possibility of employment in the place of settlement. 
There is, however, no necessity to make a decision about it—tomorrow. On the 
contrary | would ask you, Mr. President, to postpone the decision in this matter 
till the arrival of General Sikorski and after discussing it over with him. 

Srauin. All right. I repeat once more that although we would like to see a 
numerous and well-equipped Polish Army—we are at war and quite unable to 
maintain at present more Polish divisions. It is likely that in 3 months time the 
material situation will improve but for the time being we have to give priority to 
our own divisions many of which have to be organized. It might happen that even 
in 2 months times there will be a change for the better. 

Ambassador Kor. I thank you, Mr. President; General Sikorski will be informed 
about it. 

Srautrn. After all we are allies. And who wants a weak ally? We will share 
with the Poles everything, like with brothers. We'll do for you whatever we can. 

Ambassador Kor. I entirely realize your difficulties. However, in the matter of 
maintaining the units which are about to be formed I have to ask vou for a definite 
promise of keeping up the supply of rations for some time at least. 

Statin. We will do for you whatever will be possible. 

Ambassador Kor. After all there can’t be any possible comparison between 
the needs of your immense army and our few divisions. 

Sraurn. And yet it happens that a man can lift 100 pounds and will collapse 
under the weight of one more ounce. We'll do whatever human power will permit 
us, but I don’t want to give promises which I won’t be able to fulfill. 

Ambassador Kor (hands to Molotov the copy of the order of the pleni- 

tentiary of the Red Army for the formation of the Polish Army, dated 8th 

ebruary 1941). Here is the copy of the order. 

Molotov hands it to Stalin who gives it to the Secretary. 

Statin. What sort of order is it? Who has signed it? 

The Inrerpreter. Panfilov. 

Srauiy. He has no right to issue such orders. [This is said with a clearly 
displeased tone.] This is not an order at all. 

p pe enero Kor. I have already taken up a great deal of your time, Mr. 
President, when you have such important matters to attend to. But there is 
still one more important question—may I raise it? 

Srauin. [Politely.] Certainly, Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Kor. You are the author of the amnesty for Polish citizens in the 
U.S. 8S. R. You made that gesture. I would be extremely grateful to you if you 
would use your influence to have it put into full effect. 

Srauin. Are there still any Poles in captivity? 

Ambassador Kor. From the camp in Starobielsk, which was dissolved in the 
spring of 1940, we have not yet regained a single officer. 

Sraurn. I will look into the matter. But after release many things can happen. 
What was the name of the commander of the defense of Lwow? General Langer, 
if I am not mistaken? 

Ambassador Kor. General Langner, Mr. President. 

Sram. Exactly, General Langner. We released him last year. I had him 
brought to Moscow and talked with him. Later he escapea abroad, probably 
to Rumania. 

Mo torov. [Confirms this.] 

Srauin. There are no exceptions to our amnesty, but with certain servicemen 
the same thing may have happened as with General Langner. 
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Ampassapor Kor. We have the names and lists. For example, General 
Stanislaw Haller has still not been found; officers from Starobielsk, Kozielsk, and 
Ostashkov, who were removed from these camps in April and May 1940, are still 
missing. 

Statin. We have released everyone, even people who were sent to us by 
General Sikorski to blow up bridges and kill Soviet people; we have set free even 
those people. Actually it is nov General Sikorski who sent them, but his Chief 
of Staff, nkowski. 

Ampassapor Kor. He has already resigned. As far as peopie sent here by 
General Sikorski are concerned you may rely on them—they represent a first-rate 
element. 

STavin (Smiling). I know it. 

AMBASSADOR Kor. So my request to you, Mr. President, is that you should 
give instructions for the officers, whom we need for the organization of the Army, 
to be released. We possess records of when they were removed from the camps. 

Sraurn. Are there any accurate lists? 

AmBassapor Kor. All names are recorded by the Russian camp commanders 
who held a roll call of all prisoners every day. In addition the NK VD carried out 
an investigation of every person. Not one officer of the staff of General Anders’s 
Army, which he commanded in Poland, has been handed over. 

Strain (who stood up a few moments before and was slowly pacing round the 
table, smoking a cigarette, but listening carefully and answering questions, walks 
quickly to the telephone on Molotov’s desk and connects himself with the NK VD). 

Mo.oroy (also gets up and goes to the telephone). It does not work like 
that [he turns the switch and sits down again at the conference table.] 

STALIN (telephoning). Stalin here. Have all Poles been released from prison? 
[Silence for a moment, while he listens to the reply.] I have with me here the 
Polish Ambassador who tells me that not all fhe again listens to the reply, puts 
down the receiver and return§ to the conference table]. I would also like to put 
a question to you, Mr. Ambassador. When and where does the Polish Army 
want to operate against the Germans? Do you possess any material in this 
matter? If so, will you kindly report about it to me. 

Ambassador Kor. I am not a soldier. That is a subject for General Sikorski. 
I must explain that we Poles do not look upon the army as a theatrical perform- 
ance. Yet we do not wish to send to the front one or two divisions which would 
be lost among the numerous Red Army divisions. We desire to be entrusted with 
some important sector of the front so that we, the Poles, may show what we have 
to say to Hitler. We wish our army to fight here in the East, and our agreement 
should be sealed by the brotherhood of arms. 

Statin. The Czechs collected a battalion and wanted to fight, but I did not 
permit it. I understand your attitude. The Poles should form a corps or an 
army. s 

Ambassador Kor. I take the liberty of stressing the fact that every item of 
news about the formation of a Polish division is of great importance to bringing 
about an atmosphere among the people in Poland which would be sympathetic 
to a Polish-Soviet rapprochement. 

Statin. Of course, I understand it [rises as the telephone rings and listens— 
probably to the answer to his inquiry of a few moments before concerning the 
gee a the Poles. Puts down the receiver and, without saying a word, resumes 

is seat]. 

Ambassador Kor. I wish to thank you, Mr. President, in the matter of the 
further formation of our army and the release of our nationals. The army and 
the release—these are the two vital words [Rises to take farewell]. In leaving 
I wish to tender you my wishes that the halo of the defender of Moscow which 
surrounds you today, may in the future be transformed into the glory of the final 
vanquisher of Hitler. 

Srauin. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. Would you tell me when the arrival of 
General Sikorski is to be expected? 

Ambassador Kor. Unfortunately it is not possible to communicate directly 
from here with Egypt. But I’ll do it as soon as I get to Kujbyszew. It is prob- 
ably the question of another few days. I will not take up any more of your preci- 
ous time, Mr. President, but I do want to assure you that the Poles remember and 
won’t forget that it is your name which is linked with the Soviet-Polish agreement 
and the amnesty. 

Srauin. I am personally anxious to be of help in the rebuilding of an inde- 
pendent Polish state, without being concerned with its internal structure. 
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Ambassador Kor. I thank you, Mr. President, for this statement. May I make 
a note of it and make it known toall. It would be of the greatest importance. Or 
would you consent to make this declaration publicly? 

Star. I'll do it gladly at the first opportunity. 

Ambassador Kor. I am very grateful to you, Mr. President. It will be of great 
consequence. There is, however, one more thing. I know that sometime ago 
pee gave your consent to the creation of a Polish newspaper. Unfortunately we 

ve encountered with many difficulties. 

Sra.in (turning partly to Molotov). Is there still no Polish paper? 

Ambassador Kor. I am afraid not. We are constantly being told that there 
are no printing facilities; no type, etc. 

Sraurn (not hiding his dissatisfaction). Who said so? 

Ambassador Kor. I would rather not mention names. But I would be grateful 
to you, Mr. President, if you would give some instructions in this matter. 

Srauin. I’ll certainly do it. Do you know Wanda Wasilewska? 

Ambassador Kor. Of course, I do. She was one of my pupils. After all, by 
profession I am a university professor. 

Srauim. A year ago, yes, I remember well—exactly a year ago, while talking 
to her, I asked her to try and find some Polish officers, who would undertake the 
formation of a Polish Army on Soviet territories. I stress the fact that it was a 
year ago, which means at the time when the pact of nonaggression with Germany 
was still valid. Wasilewska failed to find such officers. 

Ambassador Kor. I thank you once again, Mr. President, for taking such 
interest in our problems. May I hope to be granted another interview in case 
of urgent questions arising in the future. 

Srauin. Yes, of course. [He says good-by to the Ambassador.] 

Ambassador Kor (turning to say good-by to Molotov). As I still have many 
important matters to diseuss with you, Mr. Commissar, with which I do not want 
to take up the President's time—could I come and gee you tomorrow? 

Movoroy. Yes; please. [The Ambassador takes his leave and withdraws.] 

The conversation lasted from 7 p. m. to 9:10 p. m. Molotov’s interpreter 
translated. The Ambassador spoke in French; Stalin and Molotov in Russian. 

Stalin who during the interview was composed and self-possessed spoke in a low 
voice. Several times he showed his discontent when from what the Ambassador 
told him it became apparent that he was not kept fully informed by the Soviet 
authorities about what was going on. Initially his behavior was marked by a 
certain reserve and mistrust which little by little subsided however. He addressed 
the Ambassador with courtesy throughout the interview. Several times he got 
up and paced up and down along the length of the conference table at the end of 
which the Ambassador was sitting. Molotov hardly took any part in the con- 
versation. 

Kuspyszew, the 16th of November 1941. > 


Mr. Fioop. When was your next communication, either in person 
or in writing, with Stalin or Molotov or Vishinsky on this one subject 
of the missing officers? 

Mr. Kor. That same day, I requested an audience with Molotov 
in the Kremlin. Molotov already was in Moscow and I presented 
him with a pro memoria, and I stressed and underlined that there 
must be complete amnesty through the release of those people for 
whom I was searching. 

I will add here that I received a reply to this note, this pro memoria, 
on the 19th of November, where they again stressed that the amnesty 
is complete and that everybody has been released ; that the only poosse 
whom they have not released are those who are being incarcerated for 
criminal offenses and also those whom they consider as agents of the 
Hitlerites. I want, at this time, to tell you what my reaction to my 
conversation with Stalin was. 

I was convinced that, unless we prepared a complete list of the 
names of the people that we were seeking, we cannot succeed, because 
that was our weak point in these negotiations. And immediately 
upon my return to Kuybishev, on the 17th of November, I dis- 
patched a letter to General Anders. 
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I have an excerpt here of that letter, although I do not have the 
complete letter here with me. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, will you read into the record at this 
point that excerpt which is material. 

Mr. Kor. I reacted very painfully that— 


Despite my frequent requests, I have not to date received a detailed list. I be 
you to prepare, within a week, the information from all of those who were intern 
in Starobielsk, Kozielsk, and Ostashkov— 


the list of names which they may recall— 


and from this list prepare a master list of names, It is conceivable that we may 
have an opportunity to present such a list. 

General Anders, in turn, applied pressure to his own officers to get 
this information, and he issued instructions that everyone who was in 
these camps should try to recall every name possible to obtain the 
names for this list. But, since the human memory is weak, many of 
— did not recall the names of the people that they were interned 
with. 

So at that time, I decided to transfer the preparation of this list to 
the Embassy, to the press office of the Embassy, and I asked General 
Anders to send me Cae and I assigned additional help to Mr. 
nt On the basis of all the information, we began preparing the 
ist. 

Mr. F.Loop. Just a moment. I think it is important for us to point 
out on the record at this time that all of the conversations you are 
talking about and all of your service as Ambassador at the time you 
mention, since the date of the transfer, is taking place at Kuybishev, 
with the exception of the conversation with Stalin, which you went to 
Moscow to fulfill; is not that correct? 

Mr. Kor. The first weeks were in Moscow, but after the evacuation 
in Moscow, that is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. You went to Moscow to meet Stalin? 

Mr. Kor. And also I talked to Molotov. 

Mr. FLoop. And then you went back to Kuybishev? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. F.ioop. And your conversations with Vishinsky were at 
Kuybishev? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. And at this time I was supervising and most con- 
cerned about preparing this list. So, the list is being prepared in the 
Embassy, where I can keep a constant eye on it, and a constant vigil, 
to make this list, so that when General Sikorski arrives he will have 
such a list available. 

Mr. F.oop. Very well. Now, we come to your next communica- 
tion or talk with the Russians in December. What was that date, 
the first one in December? 

Mr. Kor. General Sikorski was invited to Moscow, and either on 
the Ist or 2d—I do not recall—we made the trip with General Sikorski 
to Moscow. 

Mr. F.ioop. Just a minute. Who invited General Sikorski to 
Moseow? 

Mr. Kor. Stalin. No one else could do that. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any record of a note dated December 1? 
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Mr. Macnrowicz. Mr. Ambassador, did you prepare some ma- 
terial for General Sikorski for his talks with Stalin; which material 
was dated December 1? 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Kor. First, I prepared the list; which, incidentally, the night 
before his arrival, we worked all night and it was removed from the 
machines in the early morning hours for his arrival. The list con- 
tained approximately %,000 names of some 8,000 missing officers. 
We considered even this list very large and important because we 
now had the names of the people that we were seeking. And then 
we also prepared a private note for General Sikorski’s information 
regarding soldiers. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, Mr. Ambassador, you were on the way from 
Kyubishev to Moscow to meet with Stalin at the meeting requested 
by Stalin to have Sikorski come there. Now, who was with Sikorski— 
you, Sikorski, and who else? 

Mr. Kor. General Anders, with his chief of staff, Okolnicki. 

Mr. FLoop. Where did General Anders come from? 

Mr. Kor. General Anders previously had already flown to Tehran 
—— General Sikorski and returned to Kuybishev with General 

ikorski. 

Mr. Foon. So, Sikorski, Anders, and Kot left for Moscow? 

Mr. Kor. There were more people there. 

Mr. Fioop. I know; but those were the main ones? 

Mr. Kor. General Anders’ adjutant, Klimmkowski. And with 
me there was a press attaché, Prusinski. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, I am not concerned too much with 
who made the trip. Now, take us to the meeting in Moscow with 
Stalin and Sikorski and tell us who was present at the meeting on 
December 3d. 

Mr. Kor.gFrom{the Russian side, there was only Molotov and his 
translator. 

Mr. Macurowicz. And Stalin? 

Mr. Kor. And Stalin. 

Mr. FLoop. All right; for the Russian side, Stalin, Molotov, and 
the Russian translator. 

Mr. Kor. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. On the Polish side? 

Mr. Kor. General Sikorski, Ambassador Kot, and General Anders. 

Mr. Fioop. And, of course, a Polish translator? 

Mr. Kor. No. General Anders was our translator, who speaks 
very well in the Russian language. 

Mr. FLoop. You, of course, will give us a copy of the minutes later 
on; but now, will you give us the gist of the conversations dealing 
with the missing Polish officers at that time? And, Mr. Ambassador, 
we would appreciate very much if you would let our colleague, Mr. 
Machrowicz, read into the record that part of the minutes of the 
meeting of December 3d which has to do with the missing Polish 
officers. 

Mr. Kor. I will, of course, give you that information, but I want 
to note here that the actual notes of this conversation were made by 
myself. General Anders was the translator, and I was making the 
notes. My notes are based on that here. And, later, both General 
Anders and I edited this memorandum. 
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Mr. Fioop. Of course, Mr. Ambassador, the fact that you made 
these notes yourself gives them additional legal value. 

Mr. Kor. Yes. But the conversation lasted for 2% hours. At 
times it was exceedingly heated; and, since I am not a stenographer, 
I was not able to make all of the notes. 

a Fioop. I would say that the Ambassador, as usual, did very 
well. 

Mr. Kor. Unfortunately, all of the conversation is not included in 
this memorandum. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I will now read and translate those portions 
which the Ambassador has pointed to me as having relation to this 
particular issue [reading]: 


General Sixorsxt. I am returning to our matter. I want to affirm before you, 
Mr. President, that your statement regarding amnesty has not been executed. 
Very many, and some of the most valuable people of ours, are still in labor camps 
and prisons. 

Srauin (making a note). That is impossible, for the amnesty concerns all, and 
all the Poles are released. 

(The last two words he directed to Molotov, and Molotov nods his head. Gen- 
eral Sikorski then asked General Anders to give the details as to those who have 
not been released.) 

General Anprrs. This is not in accordance with the true state of affairs, for we 
have the most definite data that first there were released in those camps those who 
were the least physically capable for heavy work. 

General Sikorski. It is not up to us to furnish the Soviet Government an 
accurate list of these people, for the commanders of the camps have such lists, 
I have with me a list of about 4,000 officers (which he then placed on the table) 
who have been taken away by force and who are now still in prisons and labor 
camps. And even this list is not complete, for it has only those names which 
we were able to assemble from memory. I have given instructions to verify 
whether or not they are in Poland, with which I have close contact. I have 
found that none of them is there, as also they are not in the camps of our war 
prisoners in Germany. These people are right here; none of them has returned. 

Srauin. That is impossible; they ran away. 

General ANpERs. Where could they run away to? 

Statin. Well, to Manchuria. 

- General ANpERs. That is impossible that all could have run away, especially 
since all correspondence with their families has broken off from the time they 
were taken away from their prison camps to the labor camps. I know absolutely 
definitely from the officers who already returned, even from Kolyma, that there 
are there still many officers mentioned here by name. I know that there were 
even transports of Poles prepared already for departure and discharge, who, in 
the last moment, were stopped. I even have information that our people are 
on the island Novaya Zemly. I know personally a great number of the officers 
mentioned in this list. There are among them my staff officers and commanders. 
Those people are being lost there and are dying in terrible conditions. 

Srauin. They were certainly released; only, they have not yet arrived. 

General Srxorskti. Russia is large and also has great difficulties. Maybe the 
local authorities did not execute your orders. Those who are arriving and who 
are freed confirm the fact that the others are just vegetating and working. If 
any one of them would have gotten beyond the boundaries of Russia, he would 
have surely reported to me. 

Strain. I want you to know that the Soviet Government bas not the slightest 
reason to retain even one Pole. I even released the Sosnkowski agents who 
arranged attacks upon us and who murdered our people. 

General ANDERS. However, we are receiving reports of people well known 
to us, with their prison numbers and cell numbers in which they are locked; 
and I know the names of many camps where great numbers of Poles have been 
retained and must continue to work. 


That is the end of fhe discussion, insofar as it relates to the lost 
officers. The balance of the discussion relates to other matters. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a moment. The committee appreciates again 
Congressman Machrowicz’s translation of the minutes as just given. 
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Mr. Kor. The su uent conversation was very dramatic, when 
General Sikorski demanded that the welfare and the conditions of the 
Polish Army in Russia be improved. He insisted that they be fed 
better and that they be given better clothing, and he asked that they 
be permitted to go south to Iran to build themselves up and regain 
their health, and then he assured Stalin that they would return to the 
battlefield. 

Stalin became very irritated and said, “If you do go south, you 
will never come back; and, if you insist on going, then go and don’t 
come back.” 

This was the only time that I had ever observed Stalin in a state of 
irritation. He said, ‘The whole world will laugh at us that we were 
unable to reach some sort of agreement on this matter.”’ And he 
attributed this lack of agreement to the efforts of the British, who, he 
claimed, were trying to get the Poles to transfer to London. 

General Sikorski protested very sharply to these charges and said 
that the Polish Army was being formed in Russia for mutual assistance 
to the Allies and that, even if his soldiers were removed to Iran, he 
would bring them back personally and, if necessary, he would even 
bring the soldiers from Scotland to participate in the battles. 

Stalin then regained his composure and calmly began discussing the 
possibility of where the Polish Army should be transferred in the 
south, so that they could rebuild themselves and not go to waste 


freezing in Russia. 

Mr. F.oop. I will instruct our investigator to have the entire 
memorandum of this conference translated into English and insert it 
as exhibit 49-C at this point. 


Exarsir 49C 


MINUTES OF THE CONVERSATION Berween Gen. Warapystaw SrKorsk1, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CouNctt oF MINISTERS OF THE PoLisnH REPUBLIC AND 
Josepn Srauin, PrRestipENT oF THE CoUNCIL oF THE PEOPLES’ CoMMISSARS, 
AT THE KREMLIN ON THE 3p Decemper 1941, IN THE PRESENCE OF 
Proressor Kot, THe Pottsh AMBASSADOR IN Mowscow, Mr. W. Mo.orov, 
Preories’ ComMIssaR FOR Foreicn Arrarrs, GENERAL ANDERS, O. C. oF 
THE Po.wisn Forces in THe U. 8S. 8. R. anp Mr. Motorov’s Secrerary. 
(Lirerat TRANSLATION From Pottsu.) 


General Sixorsxt. I am exceedingly glad to greet you as one of the real creators 
of contemporary history and to congratulate you on the heroism of the Russian 
Army in the struggle against Germany. As a soldier 1 express my admiration of 
the heroic defense of Moscow, so efficiently directed by you who stayed on in the 
capital. At the same time I thank you for the most generous hospitality which 
I have enjoved from the moment when I first set foot on U. S. 8. R. soil. 

Srauiy. I thank you for your kind words and it gives me great pleasure to see 
you in Moscow. 

General Sixorsxt. I shall begin by saying that I have had nothing to do with 
and shall never agree with the policy directed against Soviet Russia for the last 20 
years. I therefore had a moral right to sign the agreement, which may be the 
crowning of the theories which I have held for so long. Moreover, in this most 
important issue for the future I have the backing of the Polish Nation just as 
much within our country as among the Poles living abroad in such large com- 
munities as in America where some 4% million Poles reside, in Canada, in France 
where there are 600,000 of them and in other smaller Polish communities scattered 
all over the world. Those who disapprove of such a policy as mine are against me. 
I do not want the slow realization of the terms of the agreement to weaken the 
policy of close cooperation between our two countries. On the loyal fulfillment of 
the agreement depends whether we now stand at the cross-roads of history. That 
depends on yourself whose decisions are final in this country. Our agreement must 
be put into effect, so that our people will cease to be harassed and driven. I am 
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well aware of the difficulties in which Russia finds herself. Four-fifths of the 
whole armed forces of the German Reich has descended upon you. I realize this 
and am therefore upholding your cause in London and in the USA. Already 
several months ago I have mppeiied materials emphasizing the necessity for 
creating a second front in the West. 

Srauin. Thank you, what you say is just and right. 

General Sikorski. But it is no easy task we are faced with. There are great 
difficulties, especially as regards shipping. It is no easy task to ship across the 
Channel a large number of troops and to capture and develop suitable positions on 
the Continent. This type of operations must be prepared very carefully and 
thoroughly and in detail; pressure cannot be exerted for fear of a repetition of the 
Dakar incident. 

‘ y You are right, should such an operation fail, it would shake the morale 
adly. 

General Srxorski. But I must return to our affairs. I declare to you, Mr. 
President, that your announcement of an amnesty has not been fulfilled. A great 
many, and indeed the most valuable of our people are still in labor camps and 
prisons. 

Srain (makes a note). That is impossible, because the amnesty applied to all 
and all the Poles have been set free. [The last words are directed at Molotov, 
who nods.]} 

General ANpDERs (at the request of General Sikorski gives details). That does 
not correspond to the real state of affairs; we have absolutely accurate data show- 
ing that first Jews were released from the camps, then Ukrainians, and finally the 
physically weaker Polish manpower. The stronger ones were detained, only a 
small proportion of them have been released. I have people in the Army who 
were freed only a few weeks ago from such camps and who affirm that in certain 
camps there still remain hundreds, even thousands, of our compatriots. The 
Government’s orders are not put into effect there, because the commandants of 
the particular camps, having an obligation to carry out the production plan, do 
not want to lose their best labor, without which the execution of the plan would 
sometimes become impossible. 

(Molotov smiles, nods his head.) 

General ANpERs. Those people completely fail to understand the whole im- 
portance of our common cause, which is thus suffering a severe set-back. 

Srauin. Those people ought to be brought up for trial. 

General ANpERs. Yes, indeed. 

General Sikorski. It is not our business to provide the Soviet Government 
with exact lists of our people, about whom your camp commandants have complete 
lists. I have with me a list of about 4,000 officers, who were forcibly deported and 
who are at present still in prisons and labor camps; but even this list is not com- 
plete, containing only names compiled from memory. I ordered an investigation 
to be made to ascertain whether they are in our country, with which we are in 
permanent contact. It appears that none of them are there, neither are they in 
camps for Polish prisoners of war in Germany. These people are here; not one 
of them has returned. 

Srauin. That is impossible. They escaped. 

General ANpERs. Where could they have escaped to? 

Srauin. Well, to Manchuria. 

General ANpvrrs. It is impossible that they could have all escaped, especially 
since, from the moment of their transfer from prisoner of war camps to labor 
camps and prisons, correspondence with their families has ceased entirely. I 
know definitely from officers who have already returned even from Kolyma that 
many of our officers, whose names they mentioned, are still there. I know that 
there were even convoys of Poles already prepared for release and departure, 
who at the last moment were detained. I am informed that our people are to be 
found even in Novaya Zemla. A great many of the officers named on this list 
are personally known to me. Among them are my staff officers and commanders. 
Those people are perishing and dying there under the most terrible conditions. 

Strain. They have certainly been freed, but have not yet arrived. 

General Sixorski. Russia is immense and so are her difficulties. Perhaps the 
local authorities have not carried out their instructions. Those who have been 
released and have arrived say that the others are vegetating and working. If 
anyone had crossed the frontiers of Russia, he would certainly have reported 
to me. 
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Sratry. You must know that the Soviet Government has not the slightest 
reason for detaining a single Pole. I have even released Sosnkowski’s agents, 
who attacked and murdered our people. 

General ANprErRs. But reports are reaching us about people who are well-known 
to us, giving the names of prisons and numbers of cells in which they are confined. 
I know the names of a great many camps, in which a tremendous number of 
Poles are detained and are forced to go on working. 

Mo vorov. We have only detained people who committed crimes, carried out 
diversionary activities, set up radio stations, etc., after the outbreak of war. 
Surely you are not concerned with them. 

Ambassador Kor. Obviously not, but I have already requested, on many occa- 
sions, to have lists of these people because very frequently these accusations are 
levelled at persons whom I know to be good patriots and who are wholly innocent. 

Mo vorov [nods his head]. 

General Srxorsx1. Let us not touch on matters dating from the war. It 
would be a good thing if you were to issue a public explanation with regard to 
this matter, so as to bring about in Russia a fundamental change of attitude 
toward the Poles. These people are not tourists, they are people forcibly de- 
ported from their homes. They did not come here of their own will but have been 
deported and have undergone untold sufferings. 

Sratin. The people of the Soviet Union are friendly to the Poles. Mistakes 
are only likely to be committed by officials. 

General Anpers. It is not only officials who carry out their instructions badly. 
The point is that the Russian people should understand that it is not of their own 
free will that Poles are concentrated in large groups in certain localities. We are 
particularly anxious to insure good relations with the local population. 

General S1xoroskt. I say in Kuybyshev a transport of our people which created 
an appalling impression upon me. They must receive instant assistance. I 
divide our people into two categories—first, those who can work and those ought 
to be given work with as good conditions as possible. 

Srauin. On the same conditions as Soviet citizens. 

General Srxorskr. Not even on the same conditions as long as they are just 
bearable. It is in the interest of the common war effort to make proper use of 
our people. You naturally understand, Mr. President, that a specialist in build- 
ing tanks who is cutting trees in a forest is not being made full use of, nor is an 
eminent chemist, who is doing manual labor in the fields. The second category 
are those unfit for labor—old people, women, and children who ought to be con- 
centrated in localities with a suitable climate and conditions, so that our Embassy 
may look after their welfare. Everyone should be immediately freed from the 
camps, leaving only those who have settled in tolerable conditions. The unco- 
ordinated transfer of people here and there only creates bad morale, for they find 
themselves in very bad conditions and so it appears to them that in making an 
agreement with you I have done them a wrong. People are dying as a result of 
the terrible conditions. Those corpses will greatly weigh on our future relations. 
These people must be helped and it is hardly worth-while haggling over a few 
million rubles—a sum, which especially in wartime, is of no importance what- 
ever. A large-scale loan must be granted to the Polish Government. It is also 
imperative that delegates of the Embassy should be allowed access to all those 
localities where there are large concentrations of Poles and that they be granted 
genuine and not fictitious powers. For example, our delegate in Archangielsk is 
not in a position to éxsene any assistance to the Polish people and his work is 
limited to the dispatch of transports. He cannot even distribute warm clothing 
among them. Iam most anxious to set up an office of the Delegate of the Embassy 
in Vladivostok, in view of the fact that Poles in America have collected large 
numbers of clothes for Poles in Russia, the despatch of which has been made 
conditional upon the possibility of handing them over to the Delegates of the 
Embassy. 

Srauin. I agree to the delegates, and in Vladivostok too. 

Motorov. I do not think it is possible that your people are still in the camps. 

General ANprers. Nevertheless I state most definitely that they are; I repeat 
that the strongest are retained there because workmen are needed. By not 
freeing our people they are doing a bad. service to the common cause. 

Sraurn. That will be arranged. Special instructions will be issued to the execu- 
tive authorities, but it must be remembered that we are waging war. 

General Stxkorskr. And you are waging it jolly well too. 

Statin. No, no. Only moderately well. Our transport was terribly over- 
strained. We removed our wounded, we evacuated the population, we trans- 
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ferred 70 large factories. We had to transport army units both ways. I want 
the Poles to understand the tremendous difficulties we were confronted with. 
But things will improve. 

General Sitkorsk1. The Polish population ought to be transferred to districts 
with a better climate. 

Stautin. Let us consider which districts would be suitable for the Poles. To 
Fergana and Uzbekistan we normally supply grain because we mostly grow cotton 
there and we have even issued special instructions forbidding the cultivation of 
grain crops in these districts. From that point of view they are therefore unsuit- 
able. But the southern parts of the Semipalatynsk District would be more 
adequate. We can anyhow see how it looks on the map. [All present get up 
and cross over tothe map. Stalin points out on the map.}] Therefore—Tashkent, 
Alma-Ata, and the entire southern Kazakhstan. 

Ambassador Kor. For those from the Far East perhaps Barnaul and Novosi- 
birsk would be better. 

Statin. Its very cold there, although a lot of bread. 

Ambassador Kor. But where to send those who are now in the Archangielsk 
and Komi districts? 

Srauin. Also to Southern Kazakhstan. [They sit down at the table.] 

General Sikorski. As to the loan I think that a hundred million roubles would 
solve the matter for a long time, also because it would not make a bad impression 
and would prevent the raising of voices who might reproach you of making diffi- 
culties over such trifles. 

Mo.orov. Haven't we already given 65 million? 

Ambassador Kor. But that was for the Army. 

General Sikorski. Hitler has taught us all how, without gold but merely by 
hard work, great things can be accomplished. Do not imitate the ministers of 
finance in the West, Mr. Commissar, who had initially quarreled over every 
million. 

Srauin (nodding). All right. 

General Srxorskr. That would be about all I wanted to say in the matter of 
the Polish civilian population. 1 now have various military problems I wish to 
raise. Should I first speak about the military question as a whole, or shall we 
discuss the various points one by one? 

Srauin. As you wish, General. 

General Srxorskr. To us Poles war is not a mere symbol but we understand it 
as a real fight. 

Srauin. [Acknowledges with a gesture.] 

General ANpERs. We want to fight here, on the Continent, for Poland’s 
independence. 

General Srxorsk!. In the country we have at our disposal a powerful military 
organization which I have forbidden to boast about since over there one is shot 
for a single word. [Stalin nods, General Sikorski describes various details of the 
methods by means of which the Polish nation continues its fight against the 
Germans.] Our army fights everywhere. In the United Kingdom we have a 
corps which needs men to complete its establishments. We have a navy which 
functions most efficiently. We have in action 17 air squadrons which are supplied 
with the newest British aircraft and which fight magnificently. Twenty percent 
of the German air force losses over Great Britain were caused by Polish pilots. 

Strain. I know that Poles are courageous. 

General Sixorskr. If well directed. Thanks to Providence, and of course also 
due to you, Mr. President, we havé General Anders who is my best soldier and 
whose eight stars for his eight wounds speak best of his courage. You put him 
to prison for having attempted to join me. He is a loyal commander, not a 
politician, who will not allow his subalterns to indulge in politics. 

Srauin. The best policy is to fight well. [Turning to*Anders.] How long 
were you kept in jail? 

General ANprERs. For 20 months. 

Srauin. How were you treated? 

General ANperRs. In Lwé6w very badly—slightly better in Moscow. But you 
know, Mr. President, yourself what “better” means in prison when vou have been 
sitting there for 20 months. 

Srauin. Can’t be helped. Such were the conditions. 

General Sixorsk1. I have a brigade in Tobruk which will be transferred to Syria 
and transformed into a mechanized division with two tank battalions. If needed 
I can throw it over to the east. I have a number of warships. After I had 
decorated with medals the crew of one of our submarines stationed in Malta for 
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having sunk an Italian battle cruiser and a transport ship—the men got so excited 
that the next thing they did was to enter a Greek harbor and in spite of a damaged 
periscope they sunk one more cruiser and yet another transport ship. They re- 
turned with no or loss. That is how Polish soldiers will fight anywhere 
when under good leadership. Our country is occupied and the only reserve of 
rong men we have is over here. I wish to send as supplements to tland and 

gypt some 25 thousand—the remainder should be used for the formation of 
about 7 divisions. It is of greatest importance to those in the country which look 
toward this army as to asymbol of their resistance and the nation’s independence. 
We want to fight and, therefore, our troops stationed in Scotland will be used as 
the vanguard in the formation of a western front or they may be even transferred 
here to the east. In which case I would personally take over the command. 
The present difficulties of maintenance, equipment, and training worry me be- 
cause units formed in such conditions will be quite worthless. Instead of sacrific- 
ing their health and life for furthering our common cause they vegetate here 
or perish to no avail. This war will be along one. Great Britain and the United 
States have disarmed to such an extent that their armament industry, especially 
the American one will need considerable time to attain full capacity again. In 
due course an avalanche of equipment will overtake us. But even already now 
I have the assurances from both Roosevelt and Churchill that our divisions will 
be armed together with yours without impairing the delivery of equipment to the 
Red army, subject however, to the condition that the formation of our army 
will take place in districts which will be easily accessible for our deliveries to 
reach us. The present armament of our divisions is wholly inadequate. The 
divisions in their present state are of no use in the field as they have not received 
the equipment they need. General Anders will explain this in detail. 

(General Anders describes in detail the amount of equipment received already 
and the general requirements of armament for Polish troops and underlines the 
insurmountable difficulties he daily encounters.) 

Srauin (Asks about certain details as to artillery equipment). Russia had 
entered the war with divisions which had establishments of 15,000 men but which 
proved to be too heavy and we therefore changed to a type of a lighter division 
counting only about 11,000 men. 

General Sikorski. The present conditions in which the Polish Army is bein 
formed are inadequate. he soldiers freeze in summer tents, they lack food an 
they are simply sentenced to slow death. I therefore suggest that the whole 
army together with the rest of the Polish manpower of military value should be 
transfered for example to Persia where the climate together with British and 
American supplies will contribute to their swift recovery and will allow us to 
organize a strong army, which would then return here and take over a whole 
sector of the front. This plan has Churchill’s approval. On my part I am ready 
to make a cy declaration that this army will return to the Russian front and 
that it could be even strengthened by a few British divisions. 

General Anpers. [Proceeds with describing the state of organization of his 
troops and declared that under existing conditions of maintenance, accommoda- 
tion, sanitary equipment, and climatic conditions the formation of units which 
would be capable of taking up the fight is quite impossible.] It is nothing else 
but a poor vegetation in which the entire energy is directed into the effort to 
survive and to live pretty badly at that. After all the main issue is to form as 
quickly as possible a battle-ready Polish Army which could fight for Poland side 
by side with the Allies. This is quite out of the question in present conditions. 
That is why it is absolutely essential to transfer these troops to climatic conditions 
which together with adequate maintenance and better deliveries of equipment, 
would at last move things forward. In view of the difficulties with which Russia 
was struggling, the British and American facilities of delivering supplies should 
be considered. Persia would be the most suitable region. All soldiers and all 
men capable of bearing arms should find themselves there. Once we take up the 
fight the blow delivered by our Army cannot be merely a symbolic blow. It 
must serve its purpose and further our aim for which we are fighting all over the 
world in our struggle for Poland. 

General Srxorski. I would very much appreciate if the Soviet Government 
had confidence in my proposal. I am a man who if he says ‘‘yes’’ he means 
*‘ves,”’ and if he says ‘‘no’”’ he means “‘no,”’ if I say nothing that means that either 
I cannot or I do not want to tell the truth. 

Srauin. [In an irritated tone and obviously displeased.) I am an old and 
experienced man. I know that once you leave for Persia you will never come 
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—— here. I see that England has plenty to do and is in need of the Polish 
soldiers. 

General Stxorsxr. We are bound to Great Britain by an alliance which she 
fulfills loyally. We also have our full sovereignty in England. I can even transfer 
my corps from Scotland to Russia and I assure you that the British will not make 
me any difficulties about it. In the same way I can add to our Army over here the 
units I have in Tobruk. 

Ambassador Kor. A Pole fights the better the closer he is to his country. 

Srain. Persia is not so far off but the British can force you to fight with the 
Germans in Turkey and tomorrow Japan may also join in the war. 

General Anprers. We want to fight for Poland. We believe that not even the 
stron air force or navy can end a war. It will be decided on the battlefields of 
the Continent. All of us, without exception, love our country and we want to 
reenter it, before all others, we want to ready to fight as soon as possible but 
under present conditions we cannot prepare ourselves for this fight. 

General Srxorsk1. England today, compared with what she was before is like 
heaven toearth. The British have now enough troops to defend their isles, they, 
therefore, have no purpose to prevent our corps from leaving. 

Mo vorov. [Suggests the summoning of General Panfilov and instructs the 
secretary to go and fetch him.] 

General ANpers. (Explains the difficulties of organization and the conditions 
of life in Koltubianka, Tatiszezew, and Tockim, the nonfulfilmentl of delivery of 
food, fodder, equipment, implements etc.) “‘This is nothing but a miserable 
vegetation and months of wasted time. Its quite impossible to form an army 
under such conditions.” 

Srauin. (Irritated) If the Poles don’t want to fight let them go. We cannot 
retain the Poles. If they wish, then let them go. 

General Sixorsx1. If we were given the chance to organize ourselves we would 
be fighting already, but how much time has been wasted here through no fault of 
ours. In our present dislocation we have no means of training our soldiers. 
[A silence.] May I therefore ask for some alternative solution. 

Srauin. If the Poles do not want to fight here let them tell me straight for- 
wardly—‘“‘yes” or ‘‘no’’. I am 62 and I know that there where an army will be 
formed there it will remain. 

General Srxorskr (sharply). Please find me another solution, because here the 
conditions are such as to make it quite impossible to form an army and I do not 
want to let my men perish to no avail. This is not an ultimatum, but in the con- 
ditions of a severe winter when gales and frost decimate my men I cannot just 


- watch and remain silent. 


General ANpERs. The temperature has at times fallen already to 33 centi- 
grades below zero. The people are quartered in single-ply tents mostly without 
stoves, which are not supplied in sufficient quantities. They wake up in the morn- 
ing with frostbitten noses and ears. This is not the organizing of an army, but a 
doleful vegetation. 

General Srxorskr. One cannot throw against the Germans untrained soldiers. 
We cannot risk being discredited. The Polish Army must be adequately armed 
and fight as an organized whole. 

General ANpers. As it is, I cannot but admire our soldiers who, in spite of the 
acute sufferings they have gone through in the last 2 years and in spite of their 
present abominable conditions—they had only received boots a few weeks ago 
and up till that time 60 percent of them went about barefooted—in spite of all 
that, they never complained—not even in spite of never receiving in full the food 
rations which are due to them and, for a long time, not even getting their pay. 

General Srxorsx1 (curtly). You have insulted me, Mr. President, by saying 
that our soldier does not want to fight. 

Srauin. I am vulgar (in Russian, ‘‘grubyj’’) and I want to be told plainly— 
do you or don’t you want to fight. 

General Srxorsx1 (firmly). That we do want can be proved by facts not by 
words. 

General ANpers. The reason why we are organizing ourselves is to fight— 
here, on the mainland. According to my calculations I can have 150,000 men 
the equivalent of eight divisions. As things stand now we have only two divisions 
and with limited possibilities of making them battle-ready at that. We do not 
receive sufficient maintenance supplies and any promises given in that respect 
are never kept. 

Srautn (to General Sikorski). As you wish. 
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General Sixorsxt, I do not wish to force such an issue. I still await alternative 
suggestions and I am ready to accept any reasonable solution. 

SEAR (with irony). I see that the British must be truly in need of good 
soldiers. 

General Sikorski. This is not correct. They appreciate us in England but 
do not exploit us. I also know Churchill very well and I know he wishes to do 
everything he can to help Russia. 

General Anprers. I have 60 percent of soldiers of the reserve among my men, 
but they need to recover after the 2 years of hardships and they must be trained. 
The volunteers which join us also arrive in a deplorable state and must undergo 
adequate training for which time and suitable conditions are needed. 

STALIN (irritated). Which means that we are nothing but barbarians and 
there is nothing which we can improve. It boils down to this that a Russian can 
only “ee a Pole but can do nothing to help him. But we can do without 
you. We can give them all away. We will manage alone. We shall reconquer 
Poland ourselves and then hand it back to you. But what will people say to 
that? The world will laugh aloud that we cannot do anything here now. 

General Sixorskt. I still have not received an answer to my question—Where 
am I to form an army which could take part in the fighting instead of having to 
perish in atrocious climatic conditions? Please give me a positive counter- 
proposal. I declare once more and categorically that we want to fight for Poland 
and arm in arm with you. 

Statin. Once you go to Iran you will have to fight maybe in Turkey against 
the Germans. Tomorrow Japan will join in and then against Japan. Wherever 
the British will order you to do so. Perhaps in Singapore. 

General ANpers. We want to fight against the Germans here on the Continent, 
for Poland. Our men have not seen their country for so long and no other men 
love their country as much as the Poles do. The shortest way is from here. 

General Sitxorskt. Polish patriotism needs no certificates to prove it. I repeat 
that I am still awaiting a positive counterproposal. 

Strain. If you categorically insist—one corps, from two to three divisions, can 
leave. While if you really want I will give you the place and the means to form 
seven divisions. However, I see that the British are in need of Polish soldiers. 
Haven’t I received requests from Harriman and Churchill in which they want 
me to evacuate the Polish Army? 

General Sixorski. Things are not so desperate with the British as to contend 
that the Polish Army formed over here was going to decide about their fate. 
They are slow but today they already represent a formidable force. It was I 
who had requested Churchill to make the move about the evacuation of our 
Army. But I shall give you a proof of my good will and I am willing to leave the 
army in Russia provided you allot us a suitable district for eoncentrating our 
men and give us an assurance of maintenance and dislocation which would create 
conditions suitable for its training. 

Mo.orov. Panfitov is ready. Have you anything against General Panfilov 
coming in? [All nod their approval, enters General Panfitov, Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Red Army.] 

(A conversation follows between Stalin, General Anders, and General Panifilov 
about the conditions in which the Polish Army could be organized. Both sides 
quote a number of details.) 

General Anvers. I categorically state that I do not receive sufficient food, 
and not enough fodder for the horses. The divisions have not received all the 
food they were entitled to, neither have they been supplied with such an essential 
thing as the little stoves for the tents. Since the promise was made to supply 
me with tractors months have gone by and they haven’t reached me yet. All 
my pleas have no result while the promises from Soviet military authorities 
remain unkept. Cases of typhoid fever have been reported from certain units 
but my urgent pleas for a sanitary train bring no response. For several months 
the soldiers haven't received any soap, no tools, no building materials, no boards, 
no nails. The soldiers do not receive any vegetables. A great number of food 
products is not added to our rations. Transport equipment is quite insufficient 
and in a very poor state. A few weeks ago, all of a sudden, the number of food 
rations had been reduced from 44,000 to 30,000 and in spite of the promise of 
President Stalin to our Ambassador that the rations will be raised back to 44,000 
this has not yet taken place till today. The camp in Tockim has not received 
anv rations at all for the day of Ist December. [He enumerates a number of 
other shortcomings in food and equipment.) It is untrue that we haven’t sent 
complaints. I perpetually reminded about it Colonel Wotkowyski our liaison 
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officer and I myself have sent numerous cables and a number of letters. [Panfilov 
remains silent.} I personally made several journeys in connection with these 
matters. 

Srauin (very sharply to Panfitov.) Who is responsible for all that? 

General Panrizov. The appropriate instructions have been issued, the orders 
were given by General Chrulov. . 

Srautin. When did I order to increase the number of food rations? 

General Panrizov. Two and a half weeks ago. 

Srauin. Then why have my orders not been put into effect till now? Are 
they to eat your instructions? [All this part of the conversation is conducted 
+ - Stalin in a very sharp tone. Panfilov stands to attention blushing and 
becoming pale in turn.] 

General Sikorski. Only too great difficulties which we encounter and impos- 
sible conditions have forced me to adopt such a course in this matter. 

Statin. We can give the Polish Army the same conditions in which the Red 
Army has to carry on. 

ee Sikorski. In hitherto existing conditions not even a corps can be set 
on foot. 

Srauin. I understand that they are bad; our troops are being organized in 
better conditions. I say that honestly that if you can get better conditions in 
Iran, as far as we are concerned we are in a position to give you only such which 
we give to our own army. And the food that our soldiers get is better than that 
of the Germans. 

General Anpers. If they get the full amount which is allotted to soldiers, 
I deem it sufficient but it must be really delivered without these perpetual short- 
comings which we are faced with. I must be given the opportunity to manage 
the supplies myself and to build up my own stock so as not to live from hand to 
mouth and if a transport fails—to leave the men hungry. 

General Sixorskt. I restate once again our wish to fight alongside with you 
against our common enemy—the Germans. 

Statin. It seemed to me that the British were in need of your troops. 

General Sikorski. No. It was I who—seeing the difficulties which we encoun- 
ter over here—persuaded the British and the Americans to enable us to move our 
soldiers into better conditions. 

General ANpERs [gives detailed explanations about the numbers of Polish 
soldiers located at present in the southern districts of the U. 8. 8, R. and names the 
respective places of their whereabouts. A discussion takes place about possible 
areas of concentration. The names of Uzbekistan, Turkestan and Trans-Caucasia 
are mentioned]. I count on roughly 150,000 men, therefore on 8 divisions together 
with noncombatant services. Perhaps there are even more of our men but 
amongst them quite a lot of Jewish element which is not keen on military service. 

Srauin. Jews are poor soldiers. 

General Sikorski. Many from among the Jews who have reported are specu- 
lators and men who have been sentenced for smuggling and they will never make 
good soldiers. I have no use for these in my army. 

General ANpERs. 250 Jews deserted from Buzuluk at the false news that 
Kuybishevy was bombed by the Germans. Over 60 deserted from the Fifth 
Division the day before the announced distribution of arms to the soldiers. 

Srauin. Yes. The Jews are no good as soldiers. 

(A discussion follows between Stalin, Anders and Panfilov about the armament 
and its deficiencies. Checking and counting from lists.) 

General Sikorski. When will we be allotted new assembly areas and learn other 
details about the formation of the units? 

(Stalin deliberates aloud with Panfitov and mentions for guidance the names of 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Transcaucasia.) 

yeneral Sikorski. After completing the formation and training, all the units 
should be assembled together into one whole so as to strike as an army because 
only that will appeal to the imagination of the Polish Nation. 

Strain. It will take a long time. 

General ANpEeRs. No—if everything will be carried out in a proper way the 
formation of the units after the supplying of arms will not take long. 

(Stalin raises the question of forming an army without the formation of separate 


corps.) 
enteel Sikorski. Maybe it would be better. We shall accept this suggestion, 
but so much stronger will have to be the equipment and armament of the divisions. 
Srauin. An organization without corps units is better because the commander 
of an army which is divided into corps shifts over the responsibility upon corps 
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commanders with the result that no one is responsible for anyone. It would be 
better if your army had simply seven divisions similar to what we have in our 
armies. 

General Srxorsxt. I shall look to it that the equipment from abroad reaches 
you in a constant stream. With a little will it can be done. 

Sratin. We will supply part of it, the British should send the rest. But sea 
transports often fail to reach us on schedule. They can be delayed and this 
should be borne in mind. 

General Stxorsxktr. I must withdraw 25,000 men from here because I need them 
for the air-force, the navy and the armored troops. Further to that we can set 
on foot seven divisions. It is here that we have our only manpower reserve. 
Have you enough of aircraft? 

Statin. There can never be enough of aircraft. In numbers we are not worse 
off than the Germans, as for quality we are even better. On the other hand our 
situation in respect of tanks is much worse. 

General Stxorski. Lybia has already swallowed up a considerable part of the 
German Air Force. : 

Srauin. For the last 2 months we no longer feel the superiority of the German 
Air Force. They use very young and inexperienced pilots now. Their planes 
are relatively slow. How many planes has your squadron? 

General Srxorsxt. 27, of which 18 in the first and 9 in second line. 

Srauin. This corresponds to our regiment. 

General Stxorski. We could send a few air squadrons from Great Britain to 
our army over here. 

(Stalin: praises British airmen who are at present in Russia.) 

General Sixorsxkt. Our airmen have excellent eyes and a quick orientation. 

Srauin. Slavs are the best and the most courageous airmen. They act swiftly 
because they are a young race which has not used itself up as yet. 

General Srxorsx1. The present war will rejuvenate the Anglo-Saxons. The 
British are not like the French who are in fact already done for. 

Srauin. I do not agree to that. 

General Stxorsxt. Perhaps the lower classes still have something in them but 
the upper class in its majority presents but little value. 

(Follows a lengthly discussion about Petain, Veygand, and others.) 

Sratrn. The Germans are strong, but the Slavs will overpower them. 

General Srxorsk1. I would like to undertake a journey now to inspect the 
troops and visit the assembly camps of the civilian population, after which I 
would like to return to Moscow so as to be able to see you once again, Mr. 
President. 

Srauin. By all means—do. I am at your service. 

General Srxors«t. I shall broadcast tomorrow in the name of the German- 
occupied nations. The text of my speech was to be sent to you by Commissar 
Wvszynski. 

Sratry. Yes, I have read it. It will be very good if the transmission takes 
place. 

General Srxorsxt. I think it will do the world a little good. The B. B. C. 
and America will take it up. 

Sratry. In Russia, I have ordered to translate your speech into 40 languages. 

General Sikorski. May I ask you to introduce my speech. I suggest that we 
sign a common political declaration. I do not insist but I leave you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a draft of the text. [He hands over the draft of the declaration.] 

Sratrm. In principle I agree. I will read it and we shall settle it together 
tomorrow. 

General Srxorskt. I take it for granted that the questions relating to the army 
have been mutually agreed upon. In the mixed commission which should hold a 
meeting as soon as possible in order to settle these matters General Anders will 
deputize for me. ould you be so good as to appoint your trustees for the 
visiting tour of the camps. 

Sratiy. I quite agree. [He mentions Panfilov and Vishitiski asking whether 
they would be agreeable to General Sikorski.] 

(General Sikorski answers in the affirmative and bids farewell. Ambassador 
yee and General Anders do the same. They leave but Stalin retains General 

nders.) 

(The conversation between Stalin and Anders lasts a few minutes. Stalin asks 
whether the cooperation with Panfilov is satisfactory. Anders states that they 
got along quite smoothly but that Panfilov was unable to do much.) 
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General ANpERs. Now that you have promised to solve our difficulties, Mr. 
President, I do believe that the formation of our army will be satisfactorily 
accomplished. 

Srauin. I regret not to have met you before. 

General AnvErs. It was not my fault that I had not been asked for an interview, 
Mr. President. 

Srauin. I would very much like to see you from time to time. 

General Anpers. Mr. President, I am at your disposal at any time and will 
come when only you wish to see me. 

(The conversation lasted two and a half hours.) 

(These minutes were taken down to General Anders’ dictation based on notes 
made by Ambassador Kot throughout the interview.) 

Kujbyshev, December 6, 1941. 


Mr. Fioop. You may proceed, Mr. Kot. 

Mr. Kor. As a result, we left with the impression that the fate of 
our missing soldiers continued to be a mystery. We were led to 
believe and understand that if Stalin was not returning these men to 
us, then possibly these men were no longer in existence. 

On the other hand, we reasoned that since it was such a severe winter 
in Russia, it was conceivable that these men were somewhere in the 
far north and that during the winter months they could not be brought 
back and that as soon as the thaws would come and it became warmer, 
conceivably they may rejoin our forces. 

As a result, we considered this particular discussion and conver- 
sation without any aim, but formally we continued the discussions, 
stating our objectives. Therefore, that same day, the 3d of Decem- 
ber, we sent back a reply to the Soviet note of November 19, charging 
again that the amnesty has not been applied to all of the Poles in 
Russia. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a minute. 

For the record: By sending a reply on December 3 to the Russian 
reply of November 19, by the Russian reply of November 19 you mean 
the Russian reply to General Sikorski’s note to Bogomolow in London; 
is not that correct? 

Mr. Kor. Yes, I believe that is correct. There were so many of 
these procedural notes that I cannot recall all of them. 

Mr. FLoop. I want to enter in the record at this point a copy of 
General Sikorski’s note of October 15, 1941, to Bogomolow in London. 
It will be marked ‘‘Exhibit 49d” after being translated into English. 


Exursir 49D 


Nore or Ocrosper 15, 1941, From Generat Wrapystaw Sikorski TO AMBAS- 
SADOR BoGoMOLOV IN LONDON CONCERNING THE FAILURE TO RELEASE A 
Certain NumBer or Po.uise Orricers From Soviet Prisoner or Wark 
Camps (TRANSLATED From Po.uisH To ENGLISH) 


No. 4684/XIV/6 
Lonpon, October 15, 1941. 
EXcBLLENCY, 

May I request Your Excellency to convey to the Soviet Government the as- 
surance that the Polish Government appreciates the good will shown by the 
Soviet Government in carrying out the Polish-Soviet ment of July 30, 1941. 
However, certain difficulties have become apparent which do not seem to have 
any connection with those arising from military operations. Thus, in view of 
the approaching winter, the immediate release of Polish citizens deprived of their 
freedom a $s necessary as well as the finding of means of assuring their ex- 
istence. Phe fate of several thousand Polish officers who have not returned to 
Poland and who have not been found in Soviet military camps, continues to re- 
main uncertain. They are probably dispersed in the northern districts of the 
U. 8.8. R. Their presence in Polish Army camps is indispensable. 
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May I also request Your Excellency to draw the attention of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the necessity of increasing the aid essential to the formation and develop- 
ment of this Army. 

At the same time I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that in view of 
existing military operations I have issued instructions to intensify sabotage and 
subversive activities by Poles in German occupied Poland. 

I have the honor to be, ete. 

/—/ SrKorsk1. 
His Excellency 
Ambassador BoGoMoLov 
16, Kensington Palace Gardens, 
8. W. 8. 

Mr. Kor. That same day I presented a pro memoria to Molotov. 
The Soviets replied to my pro memoria on the 19th of November. 
Therefore, I had to formally reply to that November 19 note on the 
3d of November so that that note would not go unanswered. 

And on the 9th of January 1942, they again replied to my note of 
December 3. 

But the exchange of these notes was virtually empty because both 
sides maintained the same points. 

On the 28th of January 1942, here in London, Ambassador Raczyn- 
ski submitted another note to Bogomolow. I objected to this move 
because I maintained that these types of notes seemed to devaluate 
themselves. 

Mr. FLoop. Just a moment, Mr. Ambassador. 

Before we touch on that: After you finished the conversation with 
Stalin, at which Sikorski and Anders were in attendance on December 
3, 1951, you then left Moscow and went back to Kyubishev? 

Mr. Kor. No; not quite yet. 

Mr. F.ioop. Two or 3 days later? 

Mr. Kor. The following day, General Sikorski had spoken over the 
radio to the whole world, and later, there was a big reception at 
Stalin’s which lasted from 8 in the evening until 2 in the morning. 

Mr. Fioop. At the dinner given in Moscow by Stalin in honor of 
Sikorski, I take for granted that Stalin offered a toast to Poland and 
to Sikorski? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. There were toasts presented to Poland and also in 

rincipal tribute to the close harmony and to the plans for a stron 
Poland of the future. But in these toasts, there was no politica 
significance. There were many speeches made. Stalin himself spoke 
and even dwelt on some of his own experiences with the Poles. Molo- 
tov presented toasts to everyone, including the lowest-ranking adju- 
tants. Among these was Colonel Okulicki, who today is being held 
in jail in Moscow. 

After the banquet, there were informal discussions, and then we 
were invited to view a film. And then Stalin and Sikorski talked 
with each other, but not very long. And then there was the formal 
signing of a declaration of friendly cooperation. This was signed by 
Stalin, for the Russians, and General Sikorski, for the Poles. And 
since it was late at night, we then went home. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, I think now that we have come 
pretty much to the end of your experiences as Ambassador insofar 
as the search for the Polish officers is concerned—is not that correet— 
and you returned to Kyubishey-—— 

Mr. Kor. There is the second phase now when things got a little 
hotter, but that is when the weather got warmer. 
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Mr. Fioop. At Kyubishev you continued as Ambassador to main- 
tain your contacts with Vishinsky and to still try formally to press 
your case for the missing officers? 

Mr. Kor. The contact was very active and very much alive because 
General Sikorski was seeking permission to make a tour around 
Russia to visit the various Polish Army camps, and he requested that 
Stalin give him his confidante, who would escort him on this tour. 
And Stalin assigned Vishinsky to this mission. 

Vishinsky toured Russia for a week with us and, as a result, we 
spent a great deal of time with Vishinsky and his aides. But the 
question of the missing Polish officers was not raised because we were 
anxious to settle other matters, positive matters that we had to settle. 

Mr. FLoop. What I mean, Mr. Ambassador, is that there is nothing 
further, as far as you are concerned, except formal negotiations with 
reference to the missing officers? ° 

Mr. Kor. The next point is on March 18, when General Anders 
visited Stalin. But this, of course, General Anders will relate to you 
personally. 

My next action begins in May. 

Mr. F.ioop. By the way, when did you leave Kyubishev as the 
Polish Ambassador to the Soviet? 

Mr. Kor. The 13th of July. 

Mr. Fioop. 1942? 

Mr. Kor. 1942. 

Now, the following action took place during May and June. 

Mr. Fioop. Where? 

Mr. Kor. In Kyubishev. 

First, I went to see the new British Ambassador, Carr, and sought 
his assistance in this matter. He promised to assist me by intervening, 
and he inquired of his own Government. I also asked or requested 
the United States Ambassador, Admiral Stanley, and, at the same 
‘time, I prepared a very long and detailed memorandum on the 19th 
of May, in which I listed all of our pleas and charges regarding the 
failure to release Poles—not only soldiers but civilians. Stanley had 
attempted to assist us, and he made some efforts. But these were on 
such wide and general terms that he did not specifically raise the 
points that we were most interested in. 

As to Ambassador Carr, I am not under the impression that he did 
anything in particular or specific to assist us. 

n this memorandum of May 19, I referred to 42 different notes that 
we had sent to the Russians inquiring about the missing Polish officers 
and civilians. 

On the 13th of June I submitted another note regarding the war 
prisoners, taking advantage of information obtained from two people 
who were in Russian prisons but were released earlier. 

On the 20th of June, I was again instructed by General Sikorski to 
renew my conversations regarding these matters. I replied by cable 
to General Sikorski that 1 would like to wait a little while to see 
whether there would be any results from the intervention promised by 
the United States Ambassador and the British Ambassador. Seeing 
nothing which would lead me to believe—since it was getting pretty 
close to the date when I was supposed to leave Russia, I once more 
raised the question of the Polish officers during my last formal visit, 
when I went to bid my farewell to Vishinsky. 
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Mr. Macurowicz. What was the date of that? 

Mr. Kor. This was on the 8th of July. 

Shall I read here what I said during that conversation with 
Vishinsky? This is important. 

Mr. Donpvero. Was that July 8, 1942? 

Mr. Macurowicz. That is right. 

That was with Vishinsky, was it not? 

Mr. Kor. With Vishinsky. 

Mr. Pucrtnsxt. Reading from the notes which Ambassador Kot 


gave me here: 


The second matter is the matter of those Polish civilians who have not as yet 
been released; among these, thousands of judges, prosecutors, police, and other 
officials. And particularly lies heavy on my heart the matter of 8,000 officers, of 
whom—and I say this with the full sincerity of my heart—not one of these has 
been released. 

Taking advantage of the summer period, which affords us the possibility of 
communications, I beg you for the opportunity to establish contact with these 
men. These men are not criminals but war prisoners, and the best of our officers. 

It is an impossibility for so many people to have disappeared at one time. 
You cannot explain that or convince anyone of that. The inability to find these 
men continues to be the sharpest point in the Russo-Polish relations. 

I repeat once more, with deepest sincerity and complete responsibility for my 
statement, that not one of these has been given his freedom. implore you, Mr. 
Minister, that I do not want another answer similar to those which you have so 
frequently given us in all of your notes to this date dealing with this painful matter 
to us, but for actual help toward their discovery. I am particularly appealing 
this matter to you before my departure with you Mr. Commissar, and with the 
Soviet Government. 

Among other things, Vishinsky replied to this statement, ‘As to the matter of 
detaining the Poles in jails or camps, or at hard labor, I can assure you, Mr. 
Ambassador, that I have personally attended to these matters and I have investi- 
gated them, and that, really, these ple are not there. I see a tendency of con- 
sidering our replies to you as purely formal. I had judged that this really was 
different. In the meantime, this does not agree with reality. Besides the small 
group detained as Hitlerite agents, there aren’t any others; there are none of the 
others up north, nor in the near north, or anywhere else. Maybe they are beyond 
the U. 8S. S. R.; maybe a part of them has died. 

‘For instance, as a matter of fact, in a recent note from the Embassy, you your- 
self had canceled out a previous appeal for the release of a certain individual 
explaining to us that this person had been foundin Poland. Maybe the same thing 
has happened with the others. All of these people are free. A part of them were 
released before our war with the Germans and part of them later.” 


(The translation was continued by Mr. Machrowicz, as follows:) 
Ampassapor. As to the officers, I must state that I have received many letters 
from their families in Poland, full of fear for their fate, for they are not there, 


not one of them. . . 
Soxo.tnick1. If our prisoners have been released then please give us the lists 


of those who have been released, also the dates and the places from which they 
were released. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you identify Sokolnicki? 

Mr. Kor. Sokolnicki was a legal aide of the Embassy, and he was 
my translator, and who later was to be the chargé d’affaires after my 
departure. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Continuing, Sokolnicki states: 


The Soviet authorities have many times made lists of these prisoners in camps, 
and the furnishing of such a list to us could not present any difficulty. 

Vinsuinsky. Unfortunately, we have no such list. 

Mr. Kor. The memorandum bearing this particular conversation 
was not edited by myself; it was edited by Sokolnicki. But at the 
time, Sokolnicki, in a discussion with the Polish military attaché, 
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recalled one more statement that Vishinsky had made, which is not 
included in this memorandum—and this is very important 

Maybe these people are beyond the borders of the U. 8. 8. R.; maybe part of 
them have died, some of them have been released before the war with the Germans. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was supposed to have made that statement? 

Mr. Kor. Vishinsky. 

Mr. F.Loop. As a matter of fact, that statement was contained in 
the minutes, as read. 

Mr. Ambassador, that finishes your immediate statement, does it? 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Kor. One more reply from the Russians, a note on the 10th of 
ad which is an answer or reply to my memorandum of the 19th of 

ay. 

Their reply was very large and wide in scope, but as to any reply 
or comment on the Polish imi they maintain, as they always have, 
their position that all of them had been released. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I have just one question there, Mr. Ambassador. 

In that note they give various reasons why you or the Polish Goy- 
ernment did not hear from these Polish officers; is that right? 

Mr. Kor. You cannot answer that yes or no because all of their 
replies are very loose and you cannot put your finger on them. But 
they describe in detail the difficulties that they encountered in releasing 
these officers. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I understand, Mr. Ambassador. But there is 
one question that is very important and that I want you to answer 
for me. Did they, in that answer, or in any other note, notify vou 
that the reason that these officers have not been returned to you was 
that they were captured by the Germans? 

Mr. Kor. Never. 

. Mr. Macurowicz. At neither one of the prior notes or in that note 
of July 10th? 

Mr. Kor. As long as I had been in Russia, in all my communica- 
tions with them and my dealings, there had never been the slightest 
statement or hint that these men had been taken prisoners by the 
Germans. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In those notes, they gave you various reasons 
at times, namely, that they may have been too far away and there 
were no communications; that they may have died, that they may have 
wanted to return? 

Mr. O’Konski. That they went to Manchuria. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But never was there any statement to you that 
they were taken prisoner by the Germans? 

Mr. Kor. Never. 

In connection with this, I want to make something clear. It was 
only Stalin that mentioned Manchuria. But that was just a general 
statement. When the Germans discovered these graves in Katyn 
and the Polish Government at that time was preparing some sort of 
a statement, I already was in London as the Minister of Information 
in the Polish Government. At that time, a high dignitary of the Soviet 
Embassy came to me and he told me that he is paying his visit to me 
on instructions from the Kremlin, and he asked me to make a public 
pronouncement that these Poles had been murdered by the Germans. 

Mr. Macurowicz. When was this? Do you know the date? 
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Mr. Kor. More or less, as best as I can recall, it was the 16th of 
April. It was the same day during the evening of which the official 
statement of the Polish Government was released. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But was it after the Goebbels announcement of 
the finding of the graves? 

Mr. Kor. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The German announcement. 

Mr. Kor. Yes, it was after that. But this was before the official 
announcement of the Polish Government. 

He asked me to make such a statement. To this I replied that, 
““T cannot do such a thing, because I have been in Russia and I have 
made frequent inquiries and I have asked Stalin, and why didn’t 
either Molotov or Stalin ever tell me that these Polish officers had 
fallen into the hands of the Germans? How can you demand today 
that I issue such an opinion when you have never indicated that to 
me before?” 

He was most dissatisfied with my attitude and he left. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you know who this person was? 

Mr. Kor. Unfortunately, I am not certain of the name today. I 
did not pay any particular attention to it then, but possibly, as I go 
through my diaries, I may find it. I have an idea who it was, but since 
I am not certain, I don’t think that I ought to name it. 

He was not personally known to me, but he was a counselor in one 
of the Russian embassies; either the Russian Embassy attached to the 
British Government or to the Polish Government. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ambassador, this has been a very long and a very 
illuminating and an extremely informative session for this committee. 
We would like to ask you, as we have asked all witnesses: Have you 
been offered any payment of any kind, or any gratuities of any kind, by 
anyone, for coming here and testifying? 

Mr. Kor. No; not at all. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, do you appear here and testify 
voluntarily? 

Mr. Kor. Voluntarily. 

Mr. FLoop. Mr. Ambassador, in view of your long and distinguished 
career as an Ambassador and a Minister of the London Polish Gov- 
ernment; in view of your long and wide acquaintance with the 
Russians generally; in view of your official capacity and the informa- 
tion that you have had an opportunity to examine and that has been 
brought to your attention with reference specifically to the massacre 
of the Polish officers in the forest at Katyn; what, in your opinion, 
or which of the two governments, in your opinion, the Russian, or 
the German, was responsible for this massacre? 

Mr. Kor. In all of the efforts that I had made until the spring of 
1942, I was convinced that these people were still alive, but during 
that period, I reached the conviction that the whole mystery of this 
affair can be traced to the fact that these people are not alive any 
longer and they ceased living immediately after the evacuation of 
the three camps in which they were interned. 

That was the spring of 1940. 

When the Germans announced the entire matter at Katyn from the 
material that then became available, my suspicion that these men 
had been killed immediately after the evacuation of those camps was 
confirmed, and the method of their liquidation, that is, those responsi- 
ble, points to the Russians. 
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But I always asked myself the question: What was the attitude of 
the Germans to this matter? Because you must remember that in 
1940 the Russo-German relations were very amiable and the Germans 
knew everything as to what was happening to the Polish prisoners. 
In occupied Poland, they knew of all the officers through their families, 
what was happening to these officers who were interned in Russia. 
Through their hands passed all of the correspondence from the 
families in Poland to the prisoners and from the prisoners in Russia 
to their families in Poland. 

The fact that all the correspondence broke off in the spring of 1940 
could not have been unknown to the Germans. The Germans, before 
then, had many negotiations with the Russians about the transfer of 
Polish prisoners, particularly to those Polish prisoners in which the 
Germans attributed considerable interest; specifically, to the Poles 
from Western Poland, whom they considered within their own sphere. 
And also among those Polish officers were Poles of German ancestry. 
Therefore, the Germans had to know what happened to these Polish 
officers; whether the liquidation was with the knowledge of the Ger- 
mans could never be established. 

Please keep in mind that the German Embassy in Moscow and 
several of the German military attachés knew what was going on in 
Russia and especially with the Polish officers. 

Mr. F.toop. Mr. Ambassador, that is a very interesting analysis, 
and we, of course, are very glad to have it, based upon your experience 
and knowledge of both the Germans and the Russians and their 
methods of operation and their thinking. However, at this moment, 
that does not contribute directly in answering my question. 

My question is not concerned with whether or not the Germans 
knew what the Russians did or whether or not the Russians knew what 
the Germans did—as interesting as that analysis is. I want to know 
only what is your opinion, as one man, because of your knowledge of 
-all the facts and circumstances; what, in your opinion, is the answer? 
It is a very simple answer. Was the massacre committed, in your 
opinion, by the Russians, or by the Germans? 

Mr. Kor. In my opinion, by the Russians. But I am convinced 
that it was with the cooperation and knowledge of the Germans in 
this matter. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very interesting; but you are satisfied that the 
massacre itself was committed by the Russians, as I understand your 
answer. 

Mr. Ambassador, we realize there was considerable sacrifice for 
you to appear here tonight and present this very important testimony. 
We know of your other engagements and that it was at our special 
invitation that you were kind enough to come here and go to this 
trouble. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kor. I value the work of this committee, not only from the 
standpoint of legal procedures but from the moral service you are per- 
forming here for all of humanity. 

I am happy to have been here, and I wish you great success in reach- 
ing a triumph in the public opinion of the entire world. 

Mr. Fioop. The committee is very grateful for that expression 
from the Ambassador. 

The committee will adjourn until tomorow morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Saturday, April 19, 1952.) 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tue Seitecr Commirree ON THE Karyn Forest MAssAcRE, 
London, England. 

The select committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
111, Kensington Palace Hotel, De Vere Gardens, W. 1., Hon. Ray J. 
Madden (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Messrs. Madden, Flood, Machrowicz, Dondero, and 
O’ Konski. 

Also present: Roman Pucinski, investigator and interpreter. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will come to order. 

This is the fourth day of the meetings of the special congressional 
committee for the investigation of the Kat yn Forest massacres, held 
in London. Present at the meeting are the Chairman, Congressman 
Flood, of Pennsylvania; Congressman Machrowicz, of Michigan; 
Congressman Dondero, of Michigan, and Congressman (’Konski, 
of Wisconsin. 


TESTIMONY OF GEN. WLADYSLAW ANDERS, 7 WAVERTON STREET, 
W. 1; SHAFTSBURY AVENUE, KENTON, MIDDLESEX; LONDON, 
ENGLAND. (THROUGH INTERPRETER ROMAN PUCINSKI) 


Chairman Mappen. General Anders, you are the first witness this 
merece: If you will, give the reporter your full name and address, 

ease. 

. General ANpers. Wladyslaw Anders. In Loadon, Shaftsbury 
Avenue, Kenton, Middlesex. 

Chairman Mappen. General, I will read a statement here. 

Before you make a statement, it is our wish that you be advised that 
you would run the risk of ac.ion in the courts by anyone who con- 
sidered he had suffered injury as a result of your testimony. At the 
same time, I wish to make it quite clear that the Government of the 
United States and the House of Representatives do not assume any 
responsibility in your behalf with respect to libel or slander proceedings 
which may arise as a result of your testimony. 

Do you understand that? 

General ANDERs. Yes. 

Chairman Mappen. Now will you be sworn? 

Do you swear, by God the Almighty, that you will, according to 

our best knowledge, tell the pure truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; so help you God? 


General Anpers. I do. 
931 
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Mr. Fioop. General Anders, you, of course, have been identified 
with the armed services of Poland; have you not? 

General ANpers. Yes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Will you tell us in what capacity, in what way; your 
rank and so on? 

General Anpers. I was a Polish general since 1933. 

Mr. FLoop. It is important, because of your distinguished militar 
career, that the committee have a little bit of your military werlemenmnd | 

I believe that at one time you were an officer in the old Imperial 
Russian Army. Is that correct? 

General ANprers. That is correct. I was born in the part of Poland 
near Warsaw. This part was under Russian domination and I was 
in the Russian Army as a soldier, and later, I was an officer of the 
reserve. I was a student in Riga Polyteknikum in 1914. With the 
beginning of the war, I was mobilized in the Russian Army. I spent 
all of the time at the German Front. 

Mr. F.ioop. So you served as an officer in the Russian Army? 

General ANprers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. In what branch of the service? 

General Anpers. I was in the Cavalry, later in the Military Staff 
School, and then I was Chief of Staff of the Seventh Division of 
Riflemen. 

Mr. Fioop. That was in the Imperial Russian Army in World 
War I; was it? 

General ANpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened when the Bolshevik revolution took 
place at the end of World War I? 

General AnprErs. After the revolution, I was in the First Polish 
Lancer Regiment that was organized following the revolution. 

Mr. FLoop. Was the Republic of Poland formed? 

Gen. Anpers. It was not the Republic of Poland, but after the 
first revolution it was the beginning of the formation of the Polish 
unity. And there were two Polish corps being formed. I was in the 
First Polish Corps, in the First Lancer Regiment. After, 1 was Chief 
of Staff of the Fisrt Infantry Division. It was during the time I was 
in Russia. 

After I was in Poland in 1918 I participated in the revolution against 
the Germans in Warsaw, and later, in Poznan, and I was Chief of 
Staff in Poznan, of General Dowbar-Muszmicki, who was Commander 
of the Poznan Army. 

In April 1919 I was nominated Commander of the First Polish 
Lancers in Poznan. I was in the battle of Poznan against the Ger- 
mans, and from July 1919, I was transferred to the eastern front 
against the Bolsheviks, who were attacking Poland. 

Mr. FLoop. And you engaged, as a military officer, in what became 
known as the Polish-Russian War? 

Gen. Anprers. Yes, I participated in the Russo-Polish war until 
its conclusion, with the exception of 6 weeks when I was hospitalized, 
suffering from very serious wounds. 

Mr. Fioop. General, in your own words, will you take us down 
briefly, stressing any military or diplomatic or civil governmental 
positions you held in Poland; will you take us down briefly to the 
beginning of hostilities in W orld War II? 
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Gen. Anprers. I returned to Poznan from the battle front in 
January of 1921, together with my corps. In the fall of the same 
year J was assigned to the Military Staff Command School in Paris; 
the Ecole Superieur de Guerre. I completed the course of that school 
by the fall of 1923 and after various assignments in France, I returned 
to Poland in the fall of 1924. I was nominated Chief of Staff of the 
General Inspector of the Cavalry, and subsequently, to 1926, in Sep- 
tember, I was nominated Commander of the Cavalry Brigade Rowne. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the form and nature of the Government of 
Poland, and who headed it during these years? 

General Anpers. The governments had changed; up to May of 
1926, the Government and the Premiers had changed several times. 
I had never participated in the political aspects of the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. Was this known as the Republic of Poland? 

General ANpers. Yes, it was known as the Republic of Poland. 

When in 1926 there were the well-known incidents in Poland, the 
Premier was Witos and the President was Wojciechowski. In the 
military struggles of that period, I was with the President and with 
the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. General, we would like you to take us, as soon as 
possible, to the outbreak of hostilities in World War II. Just as 
rapidly as you can, bring us to the outbreak of hostilities between 
Germany and Poland in World War II. 

General Anpers. I had been assigned to various commands up 
until 1939 in the eastern part of Poland. In March of 1939, when the 
threat of the German invasion became apparent, I was mobilized and 
I was transferred to the western part of Poland, to the border of 
eastern Prussia; and I was there at the beginning of the war, on the 
ist of September 1939. I participated in those battles. 

Mr. Fioop. That was in the area of the so-called Polish Corridor, 
was it? 

General ANpers. No. That was more in the general direction of 
Mlawa. 

After the third day of battle, I was named the commander in chief 
of the entire group in that region. We participated in very heavy 
battles. 

Later, I was transferred to the outskirts of Warsaw and there I 
participated in the battles, and then I received an order to transfer 
in the direction of Lublin, and there we had to fight our way out of a 
German encirclement. 

After the battle in Lublin, I was again transferred or directed to 
proceed south, and it was at this time that we received the horrible 
news that Russia had attacked us from the east. I proceeded in the 
constant running battles toward the south, fighting constantly with 
the Germans, and at dawn of the 24th of September, we had our last 
battle against the Germans, and by 4 o’clock that afternoon, I found 
myself battling against the Russians. 

‘Mr. Fioop. At that point, let me ask: By “battling against the 
Russians,” do you mean that the Poles and the Russians were engaged 
in actual gunfire? 

General ANpErs. Yes. I was right in the middle. 

Mr. Fuioop. And up until that moment, there had been no declara- 
tion of war by Russia against Poland, or vice versa? 
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General Anprrs. There was no declaration of war. Asa matter of 
fact, there were reports that the Russians were coming to help us as 
our friends. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us what happened as soon as the hostilities ceased 
between the Russians and the Poles. 

General ANvers. The battle had not ended. In the ensuing severe 
battles, I was twice very seriously wounded. 

Mr. Fioop. By the Russians? 

General Anpers. Once by the Russians and twice by the Germans. 

Mr. Fioop. And I believe you subsequently became a prisoner of 
the Russians; is that correct? 

General ANprers. Yes. I was transferred to a hospital in Lwow. 
I had been very seriously wounded. 

Chairman Mappen. General Anders, before you get into that phase 
of it, let me ask you this: On the day that you started fighting the 
Germans in the morning and wound up fighting the Russians in the 
afternoon, what happened? Did the Polish Army, in part, fight the 
Germans from then on and part of the Polish Army fight the Russians, 
or what procedure followed in that battle? 

General Anppers. I had to fight with one and then the other. I 
had attempted and my plans and my desires were to get my entire 
group into Hungary. Whoever got in my way, that was the one that 

fought with or against. 

Mr. Fioop. As I understand the situation tactically at that time, 
the instructions from the Polish High Command to all field generals 
were to extricate their commands in whatever way was possible, to 
the south and across the border. Is that right? : 

General ANpers. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And you were gradually being forced into a pocket by 
the Germans on one side and the Russians, on the other, until the 
situation became impossible? 

General ANpers. Not only was this a pocket, but the Russians had 
blocked my attempt to take my units into Hungary. My original 
attempt, my original plan, was to try and negotiate with the Russians 
for permission to evacuate my forces across the border, but when they 
attacked us openly and began firing on my units and killing my men, 
then I had no alternative but to fight back. 

Mr. Donpero. General, at that time, did the Russian Army attack 
or fire at the German Army? 

General AnpErs. No. They were great friends. 

Mr. Donvero. That came later. 

General ANpers. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, General, we now have you, unfortunately 
in a hospital in Lwow. Now what happened? 

General ANpEers. During my stay in the hospital in Lwow, I 
oriented myself as to the general situation. I already know of the 
orders and the appeals issued by General Timoshenko to the Polish 
forces for the enlisted men to murder their officers and transfer into 
the Red Army. 

Mr. F.ioop. Those are the appeals printed by Timoshenko and 

ublished throughout the cities in that area, including Lwow; which, 
think you have been advised, were inserted in the records yesterday. 

I show the witness exhibit No. 48 and ask him whether or not he 
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identifies exhibit No. 48 as an exact reproduction of the so-called 
Timoshenko order of that nature? 

General ANprers. Yes. This is a photograph of the order. That 
was scattered all over the area, and I saw tens of these in the area. 
I knew then that the Russians were murdering large numbers of our 
ay that they were evacuating larger numbers out of our country. 

had drawn a fairly good conclusion as to what this ostensible 
“friend” of ours looked like. 

The entire effort of the Russians was to thwart or block any efforts 
on the part of our people to cross the borders either into Hungary or 
Rumania. I was arrested by the Russians and I was detained in a 
jail in Lwow, called Brygitki, during December of 1939 and January 
and February of 1940. I was then transferred to Moscow, to the 
Lubianka prison. 

Mr. Fioop. Now that you are in the Lubianka prison in Moscow, 
how long were you in the Lubianka prison until you were released 
later in 1941? 

General ANprers. I remained, during that entire period, in the 
Lubianka prison, with the exception of 2 months, when I was trans- 
ferred to a prison in Moscow called Butyrki, and then I was returned 
to Lubianka. I was released on the 4th of August 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. While this investigation, General, is concerned pri- 
marily with the Katyn massacre and the question of missing Polish 
officers as related thereto, is there anything, briefly, which would be 
important to this investigation, even in the nature of general obser- 
vations, that you would like to make to the committee, as far as 
concerns the nature of any interrogations to which you were subjected 
while in Lubianka, by the Russians, before release? 

General Anpers. That is a very lengthy subject because I had 
been interrogated hundreds of times, sometimes for four or five nights 
in a row. The interrogations frequently were most unpleasant. I 
can say, however, that the line of questioning during my stay in 
Lubianka during 1940 and 1941 up until the invasion of Russia by 
the Germans, the line of interrogation indicated that Russia will 
wait until France, England, and Germany destroy each other and 
then she will proceed to occupy the whole of Europe, and that Russia 
will terminate the war there where she began it. 

I asked, ‘“‘ Where will that be?’’ and I was told, ‘‘In Spain.” 

Mr. Foon. I take for granted these interrogations were by the 
Russian NKVD rather than by the Russian military, since Lubianka 
was an NKVD citadel? 

General ANpers. The military never interrogate prisoners in 
Russia; it is always done by the NKVD. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any other significant factor, before we come 
to your release on August 4th, that the committee or the world 
generally would like to know, do you think, in connection with your 
interrogations at Lubianka, other than the very important promise 
you have just stated? 

General ANpeErs. It is difficult to repeat here all of my conversation 
and there isn’t time for that, but, basically, you have to accept one 
thing: the understanding that the desires and plans of Russia are 
aimed at the occupation and control of the entire world; Soviet 
— is only the core, the center of an attempt to occupy the entire 
world. 
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Mr. Fioop. Then you are satisfied, General, that the result and 
the nature of the investigations by the NKVD, of you, during your 
incarceration in Lubianka, clearly indicated that regardless of mm 
alliances made by the Russians with Western Powers, it was merel 
an alliance of expediency and world conquest was their ultimate ad, 
regardless of any alliances with anybody? 

General ANpERs. Most certainly. 

Mr. Foon. All right, General, that bri us now down to 1941 
and the moment when the Germans attacke Russia; which produced 
your release on August 4. Will you now direct your attention to the 
incidents bringing about your release from Lubianka on August 4, 
1941? 

General Anprrs. I would like to add one more thing before I go 
into that. In 1941, before the war, there was a moment when I was 
transferred to a general cell. Prior to this, for 7 months, I had been 
in solitary confinement. To this cell was brought a Polish army 
captain named Kuszel. He was brought to the Lubianka prison from 
the prison camp at Starobielsk; it was from him that | first learned 
of the three large internment camps at Starobielsk, Kozielsk, and 
Ostashkov. 

Mr. F.Loop. I know it is a difficult question, General, but is it 
possible for you to help the committee by telling us now what month 
or what part of the month it was that Captain Kuszel was brought to 
your cell? 

General ANpErs. Kuszel had been taken from Starobielsk to Pav- 
lishchev Bor; he was among that more or less group of men who had 
been transferred from Starobielsk to Pavlishchev Bor. 

Mr. FLoop. That is very clear, General, but what we would like to 
know, if possible, is whether you could give us the day and the month 
in 1941 when you first talked to Captain Kuszel. 

General Anpers. I had talked to him approximately during either 
May or June of 1941. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there anything significant, other than the mere 
fact, that Captain Kuszel told you? 

General ANpers. I learned from him first of all that the Staro- 
bielsk prison had been evacuated during the months of March and 
April 1940, and that he and his small group that were taken to 
Pavlishchev Bor had met with other Polish prisoners from Ostashkov 
and Kozielsk, and the entire group numbered about 350. 

Mr. Foon. I suppose, General, even though you were in solitary 
confinement and in prison during the time you were in Lubianka, 
you knew or heard or guessed that many Polish officers, and many 
Poles of all categories, were in prison in Russia? 

General ANpers. Yes, I knew that there were many because I had 
had occasion to observe already in Lwow the transfer of a large 
number of Poles as prisoners. I also had occasion to read the official 
Russian communique, which stated that 181,000 soldiers were taken 
prisoner into Russia, and in this group were included some 10,000 
Polish officers. 

Mr. FLoop. And, of course, because of your record and background, 
General, you speak and read Russian fluently? 

General ANDERS. Yes, just as well as I do in Polish. 

Mr. Fioop. Now after the incident of your conversation in May 
or June with Captain Kuszel, General, and your first knowledge of 
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the three camps that we refer to all through this hearing, is there 
vs | other detail of any importance which you would like to tell us 
before we come to the day of your release? 

General Anprers. It was through Kuszel that I found out about 
this rather small group being evacuated from these three camps, 
but he had no knowledge of what had been done to the remaining 
prisoners in these camps. 

Mr. Fioop. During this entire period of your imprisonment in 
Russia or anywhere else, General, were you permitted any communica- 
tion at all with any other of your Polish brother officers? 

General ANpErRs. No, not at all. 

Mr. F.Loop. All right, General. Would you now bring it up to the 
date of your release, and detail for us, as best you can recall, the 
incidents immediately prior and immediately subsequent to your 
release from Lubianka? 

General ANpErs. When the war started with the German invasion 
of Russia, we had first learned of this act when the Germans began 
bombing Moscow. At that time all of our windows were painted over, 
and the building was sandbagged, and they discontinued permitting 
us a slight walk through the prison. The prison guards at Lubianka 
told us and explained to us that these were merely training ma- 
neuvers 

Mr. Fioop. By “us 
Polish officer prisoners? 

General Anvers. All of the prisoners in the prison. But you could 
hear and imagine immediately that these were not training ma- 
neuvers, but something a great deal more serious. 

Ten days after this attack, they had called me for another inter- 
rogation; they had not been interrogating me during that 10-day 
period, and their attitude toward me was considerably changed; 
they were very friendly. They told me that most probably we will 
have to reach some sort of agreement for mutual cooperation, that 
we must forget about what had happened in the past, and our task 
now will be te fight together against the Germans. It was more or 
less on June 20—no, this was around July 20—-when I was again 
called up for interrogation, and again they were very friendly, and 
they improved my daily diet; they even took me to a barber and 
permitted him to shave off my beard, and they even gave me some 
cologne water. 

Toward the end of July they informed me that negotiations had been 
cleared with the English, and said: ‘‘ We are now arranging discussions 
with the Polish Government.”” On August 4 I was called out of my 
cell in the regular manner, but I could immediately notice that this 
was something very important, because they had already stopped 
twisting my arms behind my back, and there was present not only the 
regular jail guards, but the commander of the prison, the head of the 
NKVD. I was still limping at that time—— 

Mr. Donpero. What was his name, if you know? 

General ANpveErs. I do not recall his name at this moment, but I 
think I could probably find that in my book; he was a colonel of the 
NKVD. 

Mr. Foon. If later the name of this officer recurs to vou, General, 
will you so advise the committee at your convenience? 


” ’ 


and “we,” you mean your fellow brother 
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General Anpers. Certainly. They led me out of the cell. They 
had, of course, to assist me Reon I was on crutches. As we pro- 
ceeded, I could notice that the entire surrounding was becoming be 
ter; there were more rugs and nicer quarters. 

Mr. Fioop. At that moment were you on crutches as the result of 
wounds received in combat, or as the result of physical abuse received 
in Lubianka, or both? 

General Anpers. I was unable to walk because of wounds which I 
suffered ; to this day I still have a bullet in my leg. I, of course, — 
not restore myself to my normal health because of the extremely 
diet in Lubianka. I can give as an example the fact that norma v1 
weigh 90 kilograms, and when I was released from Lubianka I weighed 
not quite 59 kilograms. 

Mr. FLoop. Very well. They have taken you from the cell, and 
they are taking you some —. 

General Anpers. Eventually I found myself in a large room in the 
presence of two men, both of them dressed in civilian clothing. They 
introduced themselves, one as Beria, and the other as Merkulov. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you identify Beria and Merkulov by official 
position? 

General ANpers. Beria was the commander of the NK VD, which 
he is today, and Merkulov was commander of the NKGB, which was 
commisariat of the interior security. The NKGB was under the 
command (or was subject to the command) of the NK VD, but sub- 
sequently the two agencies were separated and were given separate 
commands. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the NKGB as distinguished from the 
NKVD? 

General Anpers. The NKVD consists of all of the interior security 
agencies; it takes care of all the affairs of the Ministry of the Interior 
and all other agencies; but the NKGB was responsible exclusively 
for the jails and the prisons. 

Mr. Fioop. Very well, General. We are now in the room. 

General ANpers. The conversation lasted a very long time. They 
informed me that I had been nominated as the commander in chief 
of the proposed Polish Army which was to be formed in Russia, and 
that I am from this moment a free man. 

Mr. Fioop. Did they indicate who had named you as commander 
in chief? 

General ANpvers. At first they told me that they had nominated 
me. When I asked them, ‘““What do you mean, you nominated me?”, 
they then told me that it was actually the Polish authorities in London 
that had nominated me, and that they have agreed to that nomination. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what happened, General? 

General ANpers. The conversations consisted mainly of generali- 
ties, and the oft-repeated assurances that we must now cooperate and 
work together, and that we must now fight together against the Ger- 
mans. They gave me tea, and they gave me cigarettes, and we dis- 
cussed for 4 hours. 

Chairman Mappen. General Anders, at that time was there an 
word spoken regarding the possibility of the great number of Polis 
officers that would be available for your army? 

General ANpErs. No; they merely told me at that time that all of 
our prisoners would be released. 
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Mr. Fioop. Now, General, for the pu of expediting our hear- 
ings, although we want to give you full leeway to present anything 
ou think important, will you now bring us to the formation of the 
‘olish Army under your command, and in your own way tell us of 
your difficulties in a reasonable period of time so we can come at once 
to the question of where are the Polish officers to help you staff an 
army? 

General Anprers. I was released on August 4. I was given a 
home, an apartment. A few days later they made it possible for me 
to contact General Bogusz-Szyszko, who was sent to Moscow as the 
chief of the Polish military mission from London. It was from him 
that I learned the details of the invasion of Russia, the beginning of 
the war, and the agreements that had been reached between the 
Polish Government and the Russian Government subsequent to that 
attack. He gave me at that time the orders prepared by the com- 
mander-in-chief, General Sikorski, General Sikorski being also the 
Premier of the Polish Government in exile, and I began to prepare for 
organizing the army. 

had many discussions with Russian authorities, and shortly after 
that one thing came up which to me was extremely important, and 
that was the very small number of Polish soldiers and officers that the 
Russians claimed they held in Russian territory. They told me that 
in all there were approximately 1,000 Polish officers available, and ap- 
proximately 20,000 Polish soldiers. 

I had been reading the Russian press at that time, and I knew that 
there had appeared in the Russian newspaper Pravda an article 
during the year 1940. This article appeared on the first anniversary 
of Russia’s invasion of Poland, and the article stated that there were 
some 225,000, if I am not mistaken, of Polish prisoners taken at that 
time. . 

Mr. Fioop. Your conversations up till this time, I gather, General, 
on this subject of establishing the Polish Army, were with Russian 
military authorities, and not with the diplomatic or political leaders? 

General ANpErs. I had not carried out any conversations with the 
diplomatic corps. However, I want to point out that even at the 
discussions with the military, the NK VD were always present. 

Mr. Fioop. What I meant was that you had had no conversa- 
tions up to this moment with Stalin, Molotov or Vishinsky? 

General Anpvrers. No, that is correct. 

Mr. F.Loop. Very well. 

General ANpers. Since the evening of the day when I was released 
from prison, the Russians brought to me Lieutenant Colonel Berling, 
from whom I had learned that evening the same information that I 
had previously learned from Captain Kuszel, and I knew then that 
the approximate number of Polish officers in those three camps should 
be somewhere around 15,000. So I immediately began asking the 
Russian military authorities why their figure is so low, and what 
happened to the rest of the Polish officers. Their answers repeatedly 
were that these men are in Russia, and if they are, they will be found. 
It is interesting to note that I have the minutes of at least six conver- 
sations that I had with them, and that in none of those conversations 
did they raise the point of these officers. 

Mr. Fioop. General, do I understand that you have here in your 
possession the original minutes of the conversations with the Russian 
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military authorities as you have just described with reference to the 
missing Polish officers? 

General Anpers. The references to these Polish officers are not in 
these minutes or protocols, because they had deleted all of those 
conversations from the official minutes. These conversations had 
been carried on in the presence of General Bogusz-Szyszko and also 
of Okulincki. 

Mr. F.ioop. Then, General, may I ask you this: Does he have in 
his possession any minutes made by himself or any of his attaches 
during these conversations with the Russians during this period 
having to do with missing Polish officers? 

General Anpers. I have here the originals of the six conferences 
that were held. I do not have any notes of my own personal, because 
there were tens and hundreds of these conferences; but General 
Bogusz-Szyszko, who was present at these conferences, could confirm 
that the point of the Polish officers had been raised. I have the 
original of a memorandum prepared by myself and delivered by 
Mr. Czapski to the NKDV in which I again raised the point of the 
Polish officers. The memorandum was in the Russian and I| have 
the Polish version. 

Mr. Fioop. Excellent. We will get to that in a moment; but I 
just want to be sure that the ti does not have in his possession 
any minutes of the six meetings with the Russians during the period 
we are just at—whether in those minutes there is any reference to the 
Polish officers. Now, the general told us that the Russians deleted 
such references. I want to be sure we have no exhibits with reference 
to the officers? 


General ANpErRs. No, that is correct; there are none. 
Mr. F.ioop. Now will you go on and describe your conversations 
with reference to the officers? ; 
General ANDERS. pa my conversations with the Russians [ 
n 


repeatedly attempted to find out how many of those people are 
available. They told me that all of our officers have been grouped 
together at Grazoviec. I went*to Griazowiec and there I found not 
quite 400 of our Polish officers who had been brought there from 
Ostoshkov, Starobielsk and Kozielsk. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you tell us, General, if you recall the date of your 
visit to the camp at Kozielsk? [The witness consulted a book.] 
General, we are not concerned about the exact day. The month and 
the year, under the circumstances, will satisfy us? 

General Anpers. I believe it was in August of 1941. 

Mr. F.oop. All right, will you take it from there, then, General? 

General Anpers. | also found there a group of Polish officers who 
had been interned in Lithuania and who had been brought to Griaz- 
owiec from those camps. All told, there was a little more than a 
thousand of the Polish officers brought from Lithuania, and it was 
there that I learned more details from those Polish officers who had 
been brought from Pavlishcher Bor as to the other Polish officers’ who 
had been interned at the three camps. This disturbed me very much. 
I was even more disturbed with the fact that these men told me that 
since their evacuation from those three camps they had had abso- 
lutely no contact with the others who had been evacuated earlier, 
since all of those who were at Griazowiee had carried on frequent 
correspondence with relatives in Poland. In the letters and corres- 
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pondence that came from Poland to these men in Griazowiec they had 
been told that the people back in Poland had lost all contact with the 
soldiers interned at the three camps since March and April of 1940. 
Some of the men that I talked to already then told me that they have a 
premonition that something horrible had happened to those men. 
I was convinced that these men most probably had been taken to 
labor battalions far up in the north and that all communication with 
them had ceased. [| instructed all of those at Griazowiec to immediate- 
ly commence preparing lists of those names that they could remember 
in the three camps where they had been interned. This, of course, 
was verv difficult. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you recruit the officers who were at Griazowiec 
into the Polish Army at that time? 

General Anpers. Yes, all of these men were immediately recruited 
into the Polish Army, and many of them were assigned to the General 
Staff of the Polish Army. 

Mr. Donprro. How large a Polish Army were you able to establish 
in Russia? 

General Anpers. First of all, the Russians had turned over to me 
the 20,000 Polish soldiers and the possibly 1,700 Polish officers; but 
when the Polish soldiers began to be released from the various prisons 
in Russia, they began reporting to me in considerably larger numbers. 

Mr. Fioop. General, at what point now have you set up your first 
headquarters? 

General ANpers. My first headquarters were set up at Buzuluk. 

Mr. Fioop. In what part of Russia? 

General ANpers. In the central part of Russia, near the Urals. 

Mr. Fioop. And there you had gathered the number of soldiers 
that Mr. Dondero has just inquired about? 

General ANpers. Yes: but this number kept constantly increasing 
until we transferred our headquarters to the region of Tazhkent. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell me the month and the vear that you set 
up vour new headeraters at Tazhkent? 

General Anvers. In February 1942. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, General, the committee is concerned primarily 
from now on with your orders, your instructions and your efforts to 
find out where are the missing Polish officers. What instructions did 
you give, what sort of an organization did you set up, what contact 
did you have with the Polish London Government to do exactly that 
one thing, Since the general has requested that he be permitted to 
have present, as well as the interpreter here of the committee, -his own 
personal interpreter (to which the committee have no objection) 
may I suggest that that interpreter now be sworn. 

(Mr. E. Lubomirski was sworn as follows:) 

Chairman Mappen. Do you solemnly swear that you will interpret 
the testimony given by the witness now on the stand truthfully, so 
help you God? 

Mr. E. Lumromirski. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you understand that the interpreter for 
the committee will proceed as long as possible and that the general will 
consult his personal interpreter only from time to time. 

General Anpers. | think this is better, because Mr. Lubomirski 
was with me in Moscow from 1941. 
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Mr. FLoop. But we will use our interpreter as long as he is physically 
able to continue. 

General ANpers. The translation is excellent. 

Mr. Fioop. He has worked very hard. 

General AnprErs. I had made all my reports; I reported everything 
to London; but I cannot find the officers who were interned in those 
three particular prisons. I knew personally many of the officers who 
were interned in those camps who were in my various groups and under 
my command. I had repeatedly asked the Russians for the where- 
abouts of these men and their repeated answers were evasive, stating 
that they would eventually be found. Eventually there were 73,000 
Polish soldiers who had assembled at our assembly points. There 
even arrived a group of soldiers from Kolyma, but of this particular 
group of officers in these three camps not a single one. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you say “even from Kolyma’’? 

General ANpEers. Because Kolyma was a horrible place, and these 
were the only people who came out alive from Kolyma. From a total 
of 10,000 Poles who had been sent to Kolyma there returned and 
survived only 160. 

Mr. F.Loop. General Anders, could you very brieffy explain what 
you mean by Kolyma being a horrible place? 

General ANpers. I have described Kolyma in detail in my recent 
book. I can tell you here, however, that it was the most horrible prison 
in Russia, where it was extremely unusual for anyone to survive longer 
than one winter. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is it located? 

General ANnpers. Kolyma is in the northeasternmost part of Russia, 
away up near Kamchatka. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the type of temperature there in the worst 
part of the winter? 

General Anpers. It is approximately 70° C. below zero. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Could you explain what that is Fahrenheit: 
could you translate 70° C. to Fahrenheit? 

General ANpers. More than 100° F. below zero. In Kolyma the 
main occupation is the mining of gold. The general opinion in Russia 
is that you do not return from Kolyma. 

Mr. Fioop. You would not describe Kolyma as a camp of happy 
workers, would you, under any circumstances? 

General Anpers. I doubt if a place like this has ever existed before 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. Fioop. It is so bad, you mean? 

General ANpers. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now will you take us back to what you did and what 
kind of an organization you set up in conjunction with the London 
Polish Government for the existing Polish officers? 

General Anpers. First of all, there were my personal efforts to 
locate them. I appealed to our Polish Ambassador in Moscow to 
take up this subject with the Russian diplomatic staff. 

Mr. Donvero. Who was he? 

General ANprers. Ambassador Kot; and I know from his reports that 
he had frequently taken this matter up with the Russians. When 
General Sikorski was planning to come to Russia, we succeeded in 
obtaining a list of 4,000 names. I had set up and organized a special 
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agency, a special office, which would seek the whereabouts of these 
officers. I had named Major Czapski as the head of this bureau. 

Mr. Fioop. What is his first name? 

General Anprers. Joseph—Josef Czapski. Major Czapski had 
visited these various camps where the Poles were being mobilized, 
and he had also conducted frequent conversations and discussions 
with the Russians, and finally I sent him to Moscow, where he 
delivered the note that was prepared by myself to the Russian authori- 
ties on this matter of Polish officers. I will be very happy to have the 
original note photostated and give it to this committee. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have the original note in your possession now, 
General, at this moment here? 

General AnprErs. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fioop. May I see it, please? 

General Anpers. I have here the Russian copy of that note in the 
Russian language. [Handing same to Mr. Flood.] 

Mr. Fioop. This Russian copy was prepared by whom? 

General Anprers. By Czapski under my order. 

Mr. F.Loop. Under your direction? 

General ANprErs. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. And this is a copy of the note transmitted by Czapski? 

General ANprers. By Czapski to General Rajchman in Moscow. 

Mr. Fioop. I ask the stenographer to mark this as “Exhibit No. 50.” 
[The document was marked accordingly.] Now, General, 1 show you 
this document which you have handed to me, as you have just de- 
scribed, marked for identification ‘‘Exhibit No. 50,” and ask you wheth- 
er or not this document in the Russian language is a copy of the note 
transmitted? 

General ANpErs. Yes; this is the copy of the notes. 

Mr. F.Loop. Transmitted by Mr. Czapski at your direction to the 
Russian General Rajchman? 

General ANpERs. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, General, I understand that you are willing to 
have a photostatic copy of that document placed in the hands of the 
committee as soon as possible? 

General ANpErs. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Pucinski, when that is received, will you see it is 
marked and placed in the record as “Exhibit 50A” and you will 
return the original which is marked exhibit 50 to General Anders. 

Mr. Pucrnskt. Yes, sir. 
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[Translation from Russian of Exhibit 560A] 


[On the top a pencil mark:] Memorandum submitted in Moscow to the Gen. 
Raichmann in Lublianka [seat of N. K. V. D.] on April 2, 1942, by Capt. Czapski. 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE Po.isu Prisoners OF WAR FROM STAROBEL’sx, 
Kozeu’sk AND Ostasaxov, Wao Dip Nor Return 


The ~~ of war, who from 1939 until April 1940, were in Starobel’sk, 
Kozel’sk and Ostashkov (numbering more than 15,000, of whom 8,700 were com- 
missioned officers) did not return from exile, and the place of their confinement is 
unknown to us; an exception are 400-500 men, that is approximately three percent 
of the total number of prisoners of war, who were released in 1941, after one year’s 
imprisonment in Griasovets near Vologda or in other prisons. 


Camp in Starobel’sk No. 1 

Shipments of prisoners of war used to arrive in Starobel’sk camp from 30 Sep- 
tember to 1 November 1939 and when the clearing of the inmates of the camp 
began, the number of the Polish Prisoners was 3,920 men including generals and 
colonels who were kept separately. There were also several scores of civilians, 
about 30 cadet-officers (podkhorunzhii) and ensigns (khorunzhii). All others were 
commissioned officers, of whom at least 50 percent were of the regular army, 8 

enerals, more than 100 colonels and lieutenant-colonels, about 250 majors, approx- 

imately 2500 first and second lieutenants of all branches of the service and auxil- 
iary services. Among them there were 380 doctors, several professors of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, etc. 

Kozel’sk No. 1 and Ostashkov were camps for prisoners of war, both formed 
and cleared approximately at the same time. 


The camp in Kozel’sk 

On the day when the ‘clearing of the camp began—on April 3rd, 1940—the 
camp had approximately 5,000 prisoners, among them 4,500 commissioned officers 
of ali ranks and of all branches of_the service. 


Camp in Ostashkov 
On the day when the clearing began—on April 6, 1940—this camp contained 


6,750 men, among them 380 commissioned officers. 


The clearing of the Camp in Starobel’sk 

On April 5, 1940, the first group, consisting of 195 men, was sent from Starobel’sk 
Colonel Berezhkov the Soviet commandant, and commissar Kirshin official assured 
the prisoners of war, that they are being sent to the distribution center, from where 
they will be sent to the places of their residence, to Poland, both, to the German or 
the Soviet part. Up to April 26, inclusive, groups consisting of from 65 to 240 
men were shipped. 

On April 25, after the customary announcement concerning the sending of more 
than 100 men, a special list of 63 men was read, to whom the order was given to 
stand separately during the departure to the station. 

After April 26 there was an Preys tee in the clearing of the camps until May 2, 
when 200 ment were sent. After that the rest of the prisoners were sent with 
small groups on the 8th, 11th, and 18th of May. The group, which included me, 
among others, was sent to Pavlishchev Bor (Smolensky region), where we met 
the whole “special group’’ of 63 men, who were sent on April 25. Thus we num- 
bered 79, almost all being commissioned officers from Starobel’sk, who were, 
after one year, released from Griazovecky camp. Adding to this number 7 
more commissioned officers, who were shipped individually during the winter of 
1939-40 from Starobel’sk, the total number of those commissioned officers who 
were released will make 86 out of 3920 men, i. e., slightly more than 2 percent 
of the total number of prisoners in Starobel’sk. 


The clearing of the camps of Kozel’sk and Ostashkov 

It proceeded in like manner. In Pavlishchev Bor we found about 200 com- 
missioned officers from Kozel’sk and about 120 men from Ostashkov. The pro- 
portion between the number of people brought to Pavlishchev Bor from these 
camps and the number of people confined there differed slightly from the propor- 
tion relating to Starobel’sk. 


1 According to the numerous letters received in Poland in the winter of 1940-41, we know for sure that 
nobody was then sent from Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov back to Poland. 
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The camp in Griazovets 


After a month’s stay in Pavlishchev Bor the whole of the camp, approximately 
400 people, was shipped to Griazovets near Vologda, where we remained until the 
day of [our] release. About 1,250 commissioned officers and enlisted men also 
arrived there, they were previously interned in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia and 
stayed as internees (not as prisoners of war) in Kozel’sk No. 2 from the fall of 1940 
till the summer of 1941. 

The camp in Griazovets was known to us as the only PW camp consisting most- 
ly of commissioned officers of the Polish Army, which existed in the U.S.S.R. from 
5 Si 1940 to September 1941, and the population of which, after their release, 
almost in full number, joined the Polish Army in the U.S.8.R. 

Almost 6 months had passed since the ‘‘amnesty”’ to all Polish PW’s and in- 
ternees was proclaimed on August 12, 1941. Polish commissioned officers and en- 
listed men, released from confinement to which they were subjected when trying 
to cross the border after September 1939 or those arrested at places of their resi- 
dence, were arriving, in groups or individually, to join the Polish Army. But 
despite the amnesty, inspite of the explicit promise given by the President of the 
Sovnarkom (Soviet of People’s Commissars) Stalin himself, in November 1941, 
to our envoy Kot that PW’s be returned to us, despite of a strict order to locate 
and liberate the PW’s from Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov given by Stalin 
on December 4, 1941, in the presence of the Commanding General of the Polish 
Army Sikorski and General Anders, inspite of all this not a single prisoner of war 
appeared from Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk and Ostashkov (except the group from 
Griazovets mentioned before and a few scores of persons who were separately 
interned and liberated as early as in September). 

No appeal for help from the PW’s interned in the camps mentioned above has 
ever reached us. 

Inspite of the interrogation of thousands of persons returning from all the camps 
and prisons of the U. 8. 8. R. we shall have not obtained any reliable information 
on their [the prisoners, in Starobel’sk] whereabouts, except for the following 
rumors coming from second-hand sources: that from 6 to 12 thousands com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers were sent to Kolyma via Bukhta 
Nachodka in 1940; 

That more than 5,000 commissioned officers were collected in the mines of the 
Frants Iosif Islands; that there were deportations to Novaia Zemlia, Kamchatka, 
and Chukotka; that in the summer of 1941, 630 commissioned officers, PW’s from 
Kozel’sk, were working 180 kilometers from Pestraia Dresva; that 150 commissioned 
officers, clad in their uniforms, were seen north from the river Sos’va near Gar’; 
that some Polish commissioned officers, prisoners of war, were transported on 
huge towed barges (1,700—-2,000 men to a barge) to Severnye Ostrova and that three 
such barges sank in Barents sea. 

None of this information was confirmed sufficiently, although the information 
on Severnye Ostrova and Kolyma seems to be the most probable. 

We know that every prisoner of war was registered, and that the ‘‘case records” 
of all us, with the numerous records on interrogations together with the docu- 
ments, identified and checked photographs, were kept in special files. We know 
how carefully and exactly this work of the NKVD was conducted, so that none 
of us, [former] prisoners of war, can believe for a second that the whereabouts of 
15,000 P W’s of which more than 8,000 are commissioned officers, could be unknown 
to the higher authorities of the NKVD. The solemn promise of the Predso- 
enarkom Stalin himslef and his strict order to ascertain the fate of the former 
Polish prisoners of war permit us to hope that at least we could know where our 
brothers in arms are and, if they have perished, how and when it happened. 


Number of commissioned officers of the Polish Army, former prisoners of war, who did 
not return 

On Apri! 5, 1940, the day of the beginning of the clearance of the camp of inmates 
in Starobel’sk, the total number of commissioned officers, prisoners of war, with 
the oe of some civilians and approximately 30 ensigns and cadet-officers 
was 3,920. 

The number of prisoners of war in Kozel’sk on April 6, 1940, the day when 
clearing of the camp of inmates began, amounted to 5,000, among them commis- 
sioned officers constituted 4,500. 

The number of prisoners of war in Ostashkov on April 6, 1940, the day when the 
clearing of the — of inmates started, was 6,570; the commissioned officers 
constituted among them 380. Total 8,800 commissioned officers. 
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By deducting several scores of civilians from Starobel’sk the number of com- 
missioned officers constitutes 8,700. 

Some 300 commissioned officers from Griasovets, former prisoners of war from 
Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov, have returned to the Polish Army and 
furthermore several scores were released ee into which they were sent 
from the above-mentioned camps, and returned, which makes the total number of 
returned commissioned officers not more than 400. 

Consequently the following figure shows the number of commissioned officers 
who did not return form Starobel’sk, Kozel’sk, and Ostashkov camps—8,300 men. 

All officers of the Polish Army, the number of which as of January 1, 1940, 
amounted to approximately 2,300 persons, were formerly confined or interned in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, but they were not prisoners of war (with the 
exception of the above-mentioned 400 persons). 

Being unable to define with similar precision the grand total number of all 
those who did not return, we give solely the figures of the prisoners of war from 
Kozel’sk, Starobel’sk, and Ostashkov, the majority of which are officers, because 
we were able to determine their number with relative precision. 

Because we were now expanding, by virtue of the decision of the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars Stalin and of General Sikorski, our army in 
the south of the U. 8. 8. R., a continuously growing need is felt for these officers 
who disappeared; we are losing in them the best military experts, the best com- 
manding personnel. 

No special explanation is required to realize the extent to which the disappear- 
ance of many a thousand of brothers-in-arms obstructs the work of the creation 
in our army of confidence in the Soviet Union, which confidence is so much needed 
for a sound development of mutual relations between the two allied armies in 
their struggle against the common sworn enemy. 

Commissioner for the Affairs of 
Former Prisoners of War in the USSR 
Captain of the Cavlary Jozer Czapsxr 


Moscow, February 2, 1942. 


Mr. Fioop. Very well, General. 


General ANpErRs. When General Sikorski arrived, I informed him 
of our entire efforts to locate these. 
Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt: when General Sikorski arrived where? 
General ANprrs. General Sikorski arrived in Russia. I went to 
meet him in Tehran in November of 1941. 
Mr. FLoop. And then you had a conversation with General Sikorski 
in Tehran? 
General ANprErs. To Kuybishev, in Kuybishev during our trip to 
Moscow. 
Mr. Fioopv. Then, as I understand it, when General Sikorski 
arrived in Teheran, you went to meet him in Teheran, and during 
our stay in Teheran with General Sikorski, during your trip from 
Saleen to Kuybishev, during your stay in Kuybishev, during your 
trip from Kuybishevy to Moscow, you discussed this question of the 
missing Polish officers? 
General ANpErRs. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. At Kuybishev you met, I believe, Ambassador Kot? 
General AnpErs. Yes. 
Mr. FLoop. Did Ambassador Kot travel to Moscow with you and 
General Sikorski? 
General ANpErs. Yes, that is right. 
Mr. F.Loop. That, I think, brings us to the meeting in Moscow on 
December 3? 
General ANDERS. December 4 was the meeting with Stalin and 
Molotov. 
Mr. Fioop. At the meeting at Moscow with Stalin, who was present 


on the Russian side? 
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General ANpers. Stalin and Molotov, and I think Mr. Pawlov, the 
translator; I am not sure. 

Mr. Fioop. On the Polish side who were present? 

General ANpers. General Sikorski, Mr. Kot, and I. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you serving as interpreter for the Poles’ side? 

General ANpgErRs. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you, in your own words, detail for us as best you 
recollect or by referring to any minutes that you may have, the tenor 
of the conversation that took place on that date with Stalin and 
Molotov, and, as you recall, any atmosphere or attitude or conduct 
that prevailed on either side? 

General ANprers. The Russians, as usual, never give the complete 
minutes of political discussions. So we prepared our own minutes; 
that is, General Sikorski, Mr. Kot, and myself. Three copies of these 
minutes were made. General Sikorski had the first copy, the original; 
Mr. Kot got the second copy. Excuse me—this was not the 4th 
It was the 3d of December. The meeting was on the 3d of December. 

Mr. Fioop. By “the meeting” you mean the meeting with Stalin? 

General AnpErs. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. When you referred to the meeting you meant the 
meeting with General Stalin that we are discussing; and when you 
said December 4 a minute ago, after having consulted your notes 
and the minutes of the meeting, you now wish to change that date 
and make it December 3; is that right? 

General Anpers. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, General, I think you would like to know that at 
the meeting of the committee and the hearings last night Ambassador 
Kot was present and he presented us with a copy of the minutes to 
which you now refer; he confirmed that he had a copy of it, and that 
is already in the record, it is exhibit 49C. So you can proceed to 
testify. 

General Anpers. Yes, that is right. This is No. 3 [indicating a 
carbon copy document]. The most important thing as far as the 
missing Polish officers are concerned during this conference was when 
General Sikorski personally inquired about these missing officers. 
Stalin replied that he does not need to detain these officers and that 
he does not have them. We inquired, “Well, where could they have 
gone?” To this Stalin replied: “They escaped.” I inquired where 
could they have escaped? And Stalin replied: “To Manchuria.” 
I said that this was impossible. This already was a great disturbance 
for us because we started becoming convinced that if Stalin says that 
these men had been transferred to the far north and that they escaped 
to Manchuria, we began to suspect that these men were no longer 
alive. At that particular time the idea that these men could all have 
been murdered was inconceivable. General Sikorski handed Stalin 
a list of some 4,000 names. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you know from what source or from whom General 
Sikorski had received that list? 

General ANpgers. From me. 

Mr. Fioop. Proceed. 

General ANpERs. We were under the impression at that time that 
these men had been taken to camps in the far north and that most 
probably the larger number of these people are no longer alive, but 
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that it is possible that a portion of these men will be found. At 
General Sikorski’s departure-—— 

Mr. Fioop. Just a moment. Now, that was the gist of the con- 
versation at the meeting with Stalin on December 3? 

General ANpers. Yes, it was the gist. It was a long meeting and 
there were other things but I am not going into those at this time. 

Mr. Fioop. If you recall anything of interest, the committee is 
also interested in the attitude of Molotov and Stalin, their manner, 
attitude, conduct, and the atmosphere among the parties? 

General ANpers. During the moments when we made these specific 
enquiries regarding these missing Polish officers, they apeniun very 
unclear. After General Sikorski’s departure, we kept revising and 
improving and compiling more names to that list. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand that now you have returned to your 
headquarters—where? 

General ANpers. To Buzuluk. After I escorted General Sikorski 
back to Teheran, I returned to Buzuluk. 

Mr. Fioop. And continued your directions to others in your com- 
mand and your own efforts to discover the whereabouts of the missing 
officers? 

General ANprErs. Yes, that is correct; and I also urged Ambassador 
Kot to continue his efforts from the diplomatic front to get some 
information of these missing officers. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you at some subsequent date, after December 3, 
attend any conference with Stalin on this same subject? 

General AnprErs. I was at subsequent conferences with Stalin, and 
this came about when I was at Jengi-jul and I had already some 
70,000 soldiers. At that time I received instructions and orders or 
I was advised by the Russians that they are reducing my rations to 
provide for only 26,000 men. The Russian food portions were ex- 
tremely small—you had to feed not only 70,000 soldiers, but also 
40,000 women and children, because you could not buy any rations 
in Russia. This, therefore, was an effort to starve out the entire 
group of Poles. I had sent two telegrams to Stalin on this matter. 

Mr. Fioop. What were the dates of the telegrams to Stalin? 

General Anpers. I do not recall the dates of those telegrams, but 
I have in my possession here the original reply from Stalin to my tele- 
grams. I received that telegram on the 9th of March. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you tell us in your own words the substance of the 
first and second telegrams to Stalin? 

General ANperRs. My telegram stated that the situation is impos- 
sible, that these people will starve, that this is not consistent with our 
agreement, and that I urge him to investigate this matter; and if this 
cannot be done, I am prepared personally to come to see him to 
explain and describe the situation. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you let me see the reply? [The witness handed 
the document to Mr. Flood.] 

General ANprers. Here is the original. Here is a translation. 

Mr. F.Loop. Will you mark for identification as exhibit No. 51 this 
document which is the original reply from Stalin as well as the trans- 
lation in English. (The document was accordingly marked by the 
stenographer.) General, I show you marked for identification ex- 
hibit 51 and ask you whether or not that is the original reply of Stalin 
to your telegrams as just described by you, as well as the translation 
in English? 
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General ANprErs. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fioop. And do we understand that vou will arrange as soon as 
possible that the committee may have photostatic copies of this 
document? 

General Anpers. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Pucinski, when received will you see that they are 
inserted as exhibit No. 51A. At this time we will ask the Investigator 
to read the English translation of the Stalin replies. 


OrroInaL RussIAN TELEGRAM MARKED aS Exuisit 51A 











A PET: 
: sa 
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(Notg.—Translation follows: ) 

Mr. Pucinsk1 (reading): 

Translation from Russian from Moscow No. 2806 to Tashkent NKDV. Please 
send immediately by special courier to Jengi-jul to Wolkowyski, the following 
telegram: ‘‘From Comrade Stalin for General Anders, Commander of the Polish 
Army in U. 8. 5. R. to be immediately handed to the addressee.” Then there is 
the word “‘Usibehshaya 8. 8. R. Jengi-yul. Message for Military General Anders, 
Commander Polish Army in U.S. S. R.: I received both of your telegrams concern- 
ing the food situation of the Polish Army and Lieutenant General Chrulev’s 
decision. After having analyzed all materials I came to the conclusion, that the 
food situation of the Red army became complicated in connection with Japan’s 
attack on England and the United States of America. The war in the Far East 
has caused that Japan refuses to let pass grain into U. 8S. 8. R. on American ships 
and our own shipping tonnage is limited. We hoped to receive from United 
States of America more than | million tons of wheat and we received less than 
100,000 tons. In view of the above, we had to reconsider the maintenance plan 
of the army, favoring the actually fighting divisions at the expense of nonfighting 
divisions. In spite of that I succeeded, though with great difficulties, to maintain 
the present level of supplies to the Polish Army in U. 8. 8. R. up to March 20, 
after which date it will be indispensable to curtail the quantity of rations for the 
Polish Army to a maximum of 30,000 rations. If you deem it purposeful, you can 
come to Moscow, I shall be ready to listen to you with pleasure. Respectfully 
yours, J. Stalin.’ Colonel Wolkhowyski—the fulfillment of the above to be 
reported to me immediately—Fiedolof. This telegram was received at Jengi-jul 
on March 9, 1942, at 0720 hours. 

Mr. Fioop. As a result of these communications, I understand you 
had another meeting with Stalin? 

General ANprrRs. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Did that meeting have anything to do with a discus- 
sion about the missing Polish officers, or was it concerned only with 
the question of food supplies? 

General ANnprrs. I raised both the point of the rations and also 
the question of the missing officers, and I have in my possession here 
the minutes prepared by General Okulincki. He was then Colonel 
Okulincki. He was my chief of staff. 

Mr. Froop. First of all, tell us the date of this meeting you are 
now describing with Stalin? 

General ANprrs. The 18th of March. 

Mr. FLoop. Where did it take place? 

General Anpers. At the Kremlin. 

Mr. Fioop. In the Kremlin at Moscow? 

General ANprERs. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Who was present on the Russian side? 

General ANpprs. On the Russian side, Stalin, Molotov, and a 
secretary. 

Mr. FLoop. And who was present for the Poles? 

General Anpers. | and Okulincki. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand you have at present in your possession 
minutes of that meeting; is that correct? 

General Anprers. I have the original minutes. 

Mr. FLoop. Made by whom? 

General ANprrs. By Colonel Okulincki. 

Mr. Fioop. May | see them. Will the stenographer mark this 
document as exhibit 52. (The document was marked accordingly.) 
General, I now show you, marked for identification “Exhibit 52,” 
and ask you whether or not this document is the minutes of the 
meeting you have now described, with Stalin and the others present? 

General AnpeErs. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. And do I understand that you will provide for the 
committee a photostatic copy of those minutes with particular 
reference to that part of the minutes having to do with the missing 
officers only? 

General ANprErs. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you now, as you best recall it and by referring to 
the minutes, tell us of the conversation with Stalin at that date 
having to do with the missing officers? 

General Anprrs. I gave Stalin a new list which was a supplemental 
list to the original, and I informed him that none of the officers named 
on that list has as yet reported to me. Stalin to this replied, “Well, 
what good would they be to us? Why would we want to be keeping 
them or detaining them?”’ And here for the first time he told us a 
new version—that they must have fled and become separated when 
the Germans invaded Russia. 

Mr. FLoop. At this time and up until this time, General, in any of 
your conversations with any of the NK VD, with any of the Russian 
military or with Stalin or any of the diplomatic or civil leaders of 
Russia, in your requests for information about the missing Polish 
officers, had anybody at any time said they were German prisoners? 

General ANpers. Never. And this to us was one of the most 
disturbing factors, because we knew that the Bolsheviks had made 
very long and lengthy and complete lists of all of their prisoners; 
we knew that centralization has progressed so far there that every- 
thing is assembled eventually in Moscow. If you compare his first 
statement that possibly these men had fled to Manchuria with the 
theory that these men had been detained in prison camps which had 
become overrun by the Germans, the question then becomes apparent: 
Why were these men denied any correspondence? And the further 
question is, Why would these men have been concentrated in such 
large numbers when it is known that the Russians never concentrated 
such large numbers of any one nation. And why, if it is true that 
these men had escaped or fled during the German invasion, has not a 
single one of them reported either to his home in the homeland or to 
our forces. 

Mr. F.Loop. All right, General. We are now on the conversation 
with Stalin again and talking about the officers. What new explana- 
tions did he have? 

General ANpers. Actually, none. He id not want to discuss this 
subject; they did not want to give us an answer on it. 

Mr. Fioop. Was that the result then of the conversations you are 
now describing with Stalin? 

General ANpEers. Yes; essentially in brief form, that is it. Natur- 
ally they accepted our supplemental list, and assured us they would 
continue Laer $n for these men. 

Mr. Fioop. At that time did you specifically mention to Stalin 
the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk, and Ostashkov? 

General Anpers. Yes; at this time I named the three camps, and I 
had previously mentioned the three camps in my note. 

Mr. Fioop. And as I understand it, General, up till this moment, 
despite the extensive search made by you and your colleagues of the 
London Polish Government, and despite all the sources of information 
coming to your headquarters, and that of the London Polish Govern- 
ment, of which you were advised, at no time and from no one was any 
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information obtained about any of the missing officers from Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk, and Ostashkov? 

General ANprrs. That is correct. There was absolutely no infor- 
mation about these men. 


{Translation copy of Exhibit 52] 


Minutes or A CONVERSATION BETWEEN GENERAL ANDERS AND THE PRESIDENT 
or THE CoUNCIL OF THE PeopLE’s Commissars, J. STALIN, AT THE KREMLIN 
ON MARCH THE 181TH, 1942 

SUMMARY 


At 5:30 p. m. punctually at the appointed time Lieut. Gen. W. Anders, O. C. 
Polish Forces in the U. 8. S. R., accompanied by P. 8. C. Colonel Okulicki was 
received by President Stalin in the presence of Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. W. Molotov and a stenographer. 

After greetings had been exchanged. 

Sratin. You have come to me to inquire why was the number of rations sup- 
plied to the Polish Army reduced. I shall tell you quite frankly why: You see 
in October when Harriman and Beaverbrook were here we had agreed with 
America that they would supply us with 2,200,000 tons of wheat monthly. From 
this source we should have received by now a million tons of wheat and 1,800,000 
tons till the end of July 1942. On this wheat we based the maintenance estimates 
of our army. The deliveries were to be made by American ships as our tonnage 
is limited. Well, what we received up till now—would make a cat weep. [Trans- 
lator’s note: idiomatic expression meaning practically nothing.] I don’t blame 
anybody, but all that has reached us was barely 60,000 tons. The Japs let 
through our ships but the American ones which sail without a convoy are being 
sunk. They have already sunk four. The war with Japan has reshuffled the 
eards. The American tonnage can be written off as far as our supplies of bread 
are concerned. That is the reason why we had to revise [pieresmatret] com- 
pletely the plans of maintenance of our army. We have been forced to form 
rear-guard units and territorial troops of which you can find proof on the spot. 
This had to be done in order to provide food for the front-line units which are 
fighting well. We have also greatly reduced our cavalry. That is why General 
Chrulew had ordered that you will receive rations for your full establishments 
only up till the 20th of March and from then only 40,000 rations. I would not 
like people to say that Soviet authorities do not keep their promises, but until 
conditions change, your army must be curtailed to three divisions plus one reserve 
regiment. 

General Anpers. I do understand all that and that is why I have come here. 
There must be some way out of this situation. After having received General 
Chrulew’s cable, before your telegram had reached me, Mr. President, I did 
not mention the whole thing to anybody. After your cable was received I in- 
formed General Sikorski by whom I have been notified that 2,000,000 rations 
have been directed to me. The strength of our army amounts today to 75,000 
to 78,000 men; I cannot allow those above your official figure to die of starvation. 
I see the following way out: Give us maintenance for full establishments until 
British food will reach us. I want to fly to London to discuss this matter. 
General Sikorski has agreed to it and wants me to be there as soon as possible. 
At this moment he’s on his way to Washington where he will probably discuss 
the problem of the maintenance of our army in the U. 8. 8. R. I want to do 
something really good for Poland and I am trying to find the best possible solu- 
tion. I hold that to disperse our military efforts would do no good and that is 
why I endeavor to create the strongest possible Polish Army on U. 8. 8S. R. 
territory. 

Srauin. The men who join your army, are they suitable? Are you pleased 
with them? 

General Anpers. Yes. On the average they are quite good as far as their 
morale is concerned. Physically they are exhausted but they swiftly recover. 
At the present moment we are suffering from an epidemic of typhoid fever. I 
count greatly on the element from the labor battalions and those from the Red 
Army. Most of them are young, 

Srautin. And do you know what ravages typhoid fever is making in Poland? 
It should not happen here. We have enough soap and should be able to quench 
it. How many divisions have you organized? 
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General Anpers. Six, but not all of them have full establishments; two are 
—a but the others will be ready soon—its only the question of the men 
— ing us because the skeleton regiments and the command framework are 
ready. 

Strain. Is that possible? What a pity that in present conditions you cannot 
have more than three divisions—one corps. If you manage to get help in main- 
tenance from America it will be possible to expand. 

General Anpers. General Sikorski is flying to America. I’m sure he will do 
all he can to get that help. 

Srauin. Deliveries of food are only possible through England. The Americans 
send their ships not in convoys. The Japanese sink them while the British ships 
sail in convoys and all arrive on schedule. I have raised this matter with Roose- 
velt but he never answered to my suggestions. If the British won’t supply with 
their own means American deliveries might fail. 

General ANperRs. That food I have mentioned already, the 2,000,000 rations 
promised by Sikorski, will arrive most certainly through Persia. I don’t know 
the date yet. Iam also sure that futher deliveries will follow. 

Strain. In that case I will give you food for 40,000 men. 

General ANpers. What am I to do with the rest? 

Srauin. Perhaps the rest can go to work on the kolchoz farms? 

General ANpEers. That is out of the question. All Polish subjects capable of 
bearing arms should find themselves in the Polish Army. They know about 
your agreement with General Sikorski and about your promise, Mr. President. 
Ve cannot allow it because of the morale of the army. Besides, the kolchozes 
are also short of food and those remaining on them starve also. 

Strauin. Hitherto the Polish troops had been feeding the civilian population 
from the rations they received. I do not think it to be wrong and I understand 
that the civilians must be helped somehow. 

General Anprers. I admit that this has in fact taken place; the Polish civilian 
population is in such a deplorable state that we have to aid her even at the cost 
of soldiery rations. The initiative to do so came from the soldiers themselves. 

Srauin. One cannot allow to reduce soldiery rations; the more so if you receive 
a physically exhausted element. 

General Anprrs. I have already issued orders forbidding it. 

Sratiy. I cannot do otherwise. You will receive 44,000 rations. This will 
be sufficient for three divisions and a reserve regiment. You will have plenty of 
time for organizing and training your army. We do not press you to go to the 
front. I quite understand that it will be much better to let you enter into action 
when we shall move closer to the Polish frontier. You should have the honor to 
cross it first and be the first to set foot upon Polish soil. 

General ANpers. In that case, if nothing else can be done, the rest should be 
transferred to Persia. 

Srauin. I agree—44,000 of your soldiers will remain here and the rest will be 
evacuated. Can’t be done otherwise. Others will say and go on saying that 
we cheated you. I know—not the soldiers, but, for example, your Kot says so 
to strangers, and others also say many unkind things about us. If it was not for 
the war with Japan the things we talk about now would have never arisen. We, 
Soviet people, have the custom of fulfilling the promises we make. 

Colonel Oxvutickr. And would not it be possible to supply us the food for the 
full establishments until we receive the food from the British? This should not 
last very long. 

Strain. Impossible. We haven’t got the food. We cannot reduce the rations 
supplied to the front. The Germans have famished the country. We have now 
entered districts which were occupied for a long time and we absolutely cannot 
count on local supplies; every 1,000 tons of food is of the utmost importance to 
us and we, therefore, cannot give you more. I decide today, 44,000 rations. 

General Anpers. This is most painful. 

Statin. Can’t be otherwise. Bielorussia, to where the war has shifted now, 
has been gnawed to the bone by the Germans. The army must be given every- 
thing. An army which fights cannot starve. We cannot give you more than 
44,000 rations. 

General ANpERs. What can be done to transfer to Persia as quickly as possible 
all those for whom there is no food over here. This cannot be done in the next 
few days. They must be fed till the time of their departure. 

Mo.oroyv. How many men have you got? 

General Anpers. The last figures date from March the 8th; they showed 
66,000; about a 1,000 to 1,500 arrive each day, which means that we should reckon 
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with 80,000 today. This figure increases with every day and will increase as much 
in the future. At the present moment the problem of a speedy evacuation to 
Persia should receive top priority. A transit base should be set up in Krasno- 
wodsk, to which I have not received yet the consent, and maybe another one in 
Ashabad. 

Sratin. How much food can the British supply to those evacuated? 

General ANpers. To start with 27,000 rations for 7 days subject to sending 
that food from Pahlewi to Krasnowodsk. 

Statin. Requests to be connected by the telephone with General Chrulev. 
Where are you located at present? Is there no malaria there? 

General Anpers. Just now there is an epidemic of typhoid fever. Malaria, 
diarrhea and enteric typhus take more time to break out. Preventive measures 
have been applied. 

Srauin. What about equipment? 

(General Anders hands over a list which Stalin studies with interest. General 
Chrulev rings. Stalin asks him how many rations the Poles receive. After 
Chrulev’s answer Stalin returns to the table and says:) 

Srauin. We prolong the supplying of rations for full establishments till the end 
of March. [Takes his seat.] Which division was armed first? 

General ANpEers. The fifth infantry division was equipped first, but later on we 
divided the arms among all the units for training purposes. 

(Molotov asks Anders for the numbers of the other divisions.) 

Srauin, We changed the establishments of our divisions. We increased them 
and we strengthened their fire capacity. Instead of 16 guns they have now 20 
and 12 howitzers. We increased the numerical! strength of the companies. The 
total establishment of a division amounts now to 12,700. What guns did you 
receive? 

(Colonel Okulicki hands over a list of arms, type 1939.) 

Srauin. Very good arms. Range up to 14 kilometers. Can be used as anti- 
tank guns. [He looks through the list.) Didn’t the second division receive any 


General ANpERs. No. In spite of numerous interventions ever since General 
Sikorski’s visit we have received nothing, even though you promised it yourself. 

STauin. Indeed, we did promise you. The second division should be armed 
forthwith. We produce a lot—330,000 rifles a month and even that is not enough. 
{He studies the list of equipment once again.] Has the third division been 
already formed? 

General ANpERs. Yes. There are four newly formed divisions practically 
ready. The organization of the skeleton and commands is complete. The 
establishments of these divisions are not in full strength, but they grow rapidly, 

Srauin. Have these divisions their numbers? 

General ANprErs. Yes. from 5 to 10. 

Mo.orov. How many divisions can you have out of the 44,000 men? 

General ANpers. I can’t say that. It depends on the establishments. If we 
take the figure Mr. President quoted just now, it will make up 3 divisions and not 
much will be left for the reserve regiment and supplementary units. 

Srauin. It should be enough for 3 divisions and the reserve regiment. Have 
you got any airforce units? 

General ANpgeRs. Yes. They are grouped all together and for quite a time 
now ready to be evacuated. 

Statin. You want to evacuate them? 

General ANpgeRs. According to the agreement with General Sikorski they were 
to be evacuated together with seamen and 25,000 others. 

Sratin. Where will the airmen go? 

General ANpDERs. To England where they will have favorable conditions for 
training. 

Statin. By southern or northern route? 

General ANDERS. By the southern route through Persia. They are ready for 
evacuation for a long time but in spite of persistent efforts we cannot get it 
started. 

Statin. Do we obstruct in any way the sending of your airmen to England? 

General ANpers. I do not know for what reason permission for their evacua- 
tion has not been granted till now but it does depend from you. They could 
have been sent already long ago. 

Statin. Why? Did you communicate in this matter with Panfilov? 

General ANperRs. Yes; several times. It even was promised but nothing hap- 

ned in spite of that. Lately I have been refused permission to set up a base in 

rasnowodsk. 
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Srauin. The airmen will be evacuated. Narkomindiel will attend to it imme- 
diately.” [He makes a note in his notebook.) 

Mo orov. It will be done. 

General ANpers. To complete the formalities quickly your authorized repre- 
sentative should be attached to us on the spot otherwise the whole thing will 
drag on once again without bringing positive results. 

Srauin. You are quite right. e shall send you such a man. I think General 
Zhukov would be the best. Where is Zhukov? 

Mo.orov. Here in Moscow. 

Strain. I thought he was sup to be in the South. 

General ANpers. He was with me all the time but he returned to Moscow a 
few days ago. He cooperates with us from the very start and he will surely do all 
he can to help us. 

STALIN. at more do you need? 

General ANpgERs. First and foremost is the problem of organizing the evacua- 
tion and therefore we need the base in Krasnowodsk so as to dispatch immediately 
those for whom we have no rations. 

Srauin. Right. This will be done. What else? 

General ANpERs. The next most urgent thing to do is to send drivers and the 
necessary personnel to take over the trucks and equipment which are already 
there. 

Statin. [Makes a note.] Anything else? 

General ANpers. I shall fix the technical details of the evacuation with General 
Zhukov. In view of the new situation which will result I ought to be as soon as 
possible in London and may I therefore ask for an aircraft which would take me 
to Cairo and perhaps also for a personal representative of yours who would 
accompany me—maybe someone authorized to organize A. P.’s. 

Sratin. [Makes a note.] Why do you need a Russian to go with you? They 
will immediately say in London that we have sent a “‘guardian” from the CHEKA 
to spy on you. That is how they look at it from over there and you may have 
more worries than help because of him. 

General Anprers. I’m not afraid of that and anyhow the whole question of the 
evacuation, maintenance, etc., must be synchronized with the British General 


Srauin,. [Interrupting.] All right, but I still do not see of what use would a 
Russian be there, 

General ANpvers. Not there, but on my journey back he could be of great help 
in Tehran if he will be empowered to make decisions. 

Srauin. [Making a note.] Yes, the evacuation through Krasnodarsk may be 
insufficient. We could arrange it also from Ashabad over Meshed by a land route. 
[He goes to the map, looks for an atlas, requests another map.] Our troops will 
help you in that—they know the conditions existing there. [All of a sudden}— 
“T doubt whether the English will give you any arms at all”. 

General Anpers. They already do. [He gives to Stalin a list of the first de- 
livery of British arms.] 

Srautn. [Takes the list, studies it, makes some notes.] 

Motorov. This comes over through Persia. 

General ANpers. Yes, this transport is already on its way and should arrive shortly. 
There is also some sanitary oem, already in Persia, placed at my disposal 
to establish = Apart from that there are large stocks of armament equip- 


ment in Persia for the use of the Persian Army which could be easily shifted to us 


if you would give your consent to it. 


Srauin. [Making a note.] I do not object to that but most of what they had 
there were rifles of which we have already taken some. [He asks Molotov.] 

Mo.orov. Yes, a 100,000 rifles. 

General Anpers. According to the informations I have there were from 
250,000 to 300,000 rifles and further to that machine guns, antitank and antiair- 
craft guns. [He produces a list and wants to quote exact figures.] 

Statin. We did not take these and you may have them. 

General Anpvers. All those arms are for German ammunition. You must also 
have captured a lot of German arms. Our soldiers are very well acquainted with 
such arms; they can be, therefore, temporarily used for training until the British 
arms arrive. 

Srauin. [Making a note.] This is quite possible. [After a short silence he 
suddenly says:] A lot of Poles act as interpreters attached to German staffs. 

General Anpers. Every community and every nation has a certain number of 
worthless individuals. You have them also among you. [Stalin nodds.] But no 
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conclusion should be drawn from this fact. We have a way of dealing with such 
ple. (Stalin nodds. A map is brought. Stalin studies it. All gather around 


m. 

Srauin. There is a route along the coast of the Caspian Sea which could be also 

used. [He points it out on the map.] 
+ General Anpers. I do not know this route, I only know about the one running 
through Meshed. [They return to their seats.] I would like to be in London in 
the first days of April, to be there when Sikorski returns from Washington. The 
matter is urgent. 

Sratin. You want a plane for Cairo. [Makes a note] You'll get it. Is that 
all? 

‘General ANprErRs. Please return to the Polish Army all Poles from the labor 
battalions and from the Red Army in accordance with your promise, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Strain. We can return them but they must be fed and you haven’t the food 
for it. 

General ANpers. There’s plenty of excellent, young, soldiery element among 
them. I’ll retain the strongest within the frames of the 44,000 and I will evacuate 
the rest. 

Srauin. [Makes a note.] All right. We will return them to you. 

General ANprers. Moreover, many of our people are still in prisons and labor 
camps. Only recently released prisoners are reporting all the time. So far not 
a single officer removed from Kozielsk, Starobielsk or Ostashkov has turned up. 
You certainly must have them. We have collected additional information about 
them. [He hands over the lists of names which are taken by Molotov.] Where 
ean they be? We have traces which point to them being on the Kolyma River. 

Srauin. I have already given all necessary orders that they are to be freed. 
They say they are even in Franz Joseph Land, but there is no one there. I do 
not know where they are. Why should we retain them? Perhaps they were in 
camps in territories which have been taken by the Germans and were dispersed. 

Colonel Oxvutickr. Impossible—we would have learned about it. 

Strauin. We have detained only those Poles who were spying for the Germans. 
We even freed those who later on crossed over to the Germans as for example, 
Kozlowski. 

General ANpERs. Koztowski has been sentenced to death by a field court martial. 
I approved the verdict and it will be most certainly carried out, maybe even by 
our own men in the country. 

Srauin. Where is Beck? 

General ANpgeRs. Interned in Rumania. 

STrauin. Well, the Germans will not hurt him, he is a friend of theirs. And 
where is Smigty? 

General ANpEerRs. According to informations which have reached us from the 
country he is in Warsaw allegedly very ill. He's got angina pectoris. 

Srauin. He’s hiding most surely. 

General ANperRs. Of_course. 

Sraun. Well, Rydz-Smigty is not a bad commander. In 1920 he did well in the 
Ukraine. 

General ANpErs. Yes, but in this war as commander in chief he let the reins 
out of his hands already after a few days. 

Statin. The reason for your defeat was your lack of good intelligence service. 

General ANprers. That is not true—our intelligence was quite good, the in- 
formations were very correct but there was no one who knew how to make use 
of them. I was stationed before the outbreak of hostilities on the Prussian 
frontier and I knew in every detail what I had before me. I also knew very well 
about the German concentration in Slovakia. 

Srauin. Well, yes. For you Poles the work of agents on German territories 
should not be very difficult. There are scores of Poles over there. 

General AnpERs. Quite so. I, for example, was informed by the Mazurians 
inhabiting East Prussia. 

Srauin. The Mazurians are still holding out. That is excellent. 

General Anpers. Yes, they still hold on and they will do so most certainly till 
the end. There is one more thing whichGeneral Sikorski instructed me to repeat 
to you, Mr. President, namely that enormous stocks of winter clothing which had 
been collected at the fall of winter all over the Reich, were burnt to the ground 
in Poznan. This should be a serious contribution to the cause of victory. * 

Srauin. That’s not bad. 
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General Anpers. General Sikorski was supposed to fly on the 15th of March 
to Washington; he requests from Churchill and Roosevelt the launching of a major 
operation on the western front. He claims that the formation of one division in 
1942 is worth more than the raising of three in 1943. Everything on our part 
does prove of our friendly attitude towards the U. 8. 8. R. 

Srauin. Hitler is a confirmed enemy of the Slavs. He's afraid of the Slavs. 
[Quite suddenly and casually.] Our airman Lewoniewski, a hero of the U. 8. 8. R., 
a@ magnificent character, obstinately and against advice pursued his aim. When 
he was killed we sent money to his mother. We would like to raise a monument 
to his memory in his birthplace. 

Colonel Oxuticx1. His brother, a very good airman of ours also got killed. 

Srauri. Yes, I know about it. 

General ANpers. Hitherto the cavalry was the most important of arms. 
Especially our hussars who today have passed on their wings to the air force, 
and their armor to the tanks. But the spirit of the cavalrymen has remained. 
The Slavs are especially talented for the air force. Your airmen, for example, are 
magnificant and our pilots hold first place in Great Britain. 

Srautin. Yes, you are right. Everywhere the cavalry has a gallant spirit. 
Have you any other problems? 

Colonel Oxuuick1. There is very little time left for the evacuation. It would 
be best to direct it through the base in Krasnowodsk, but instructions should be 
dispatched forthwith otherwise the whole thing may be postponed and the food 
will come to an end on the 31st of March. 

Stauin. Quite right. We must speed it up. I shail issue the appropriate orders. 

General ANpgerRs. So as not to take up your time, Mr. President, I shall discuss 
the technical details with General Panfilov, if you empower him to deal with 
these matters. 

Srauiy. All right. Let Panfilov handle them. 

General ANpgers. Will you allow me, Mr. President, to recapitulate our con- 
versation. [Stalin nods his 4 roval.} We can then rely that the whole surplus 
for whom there is no food wil quickly evacuated onto Persian territory. 

Sraurn. Yes. 

General Anpers. In connection with the evacuation and the reduced 44,000- 
strong army the recruitation will not be stopped and Poles from the labor battal- 
ions and from the Red Army will be released and direeted to the Polish Army. 

Srauin. Yes. 

General Anpgers. We can count on the armament lying now on Persian terri- 
tory. You have no objections to that. Can I announce that to General Sikorski 
and to the British? 

Srauin. Yes; I have no objections. 

General Anvers. In connection with my journey to London I can count on a 
Soviet aircraft to take me there and back to Cairo 

Srauin. Yes; I will order that an aircraft be given to you but I am not going 
to send anyone with you; there are people among you who do not trust us—they 
would say that the Cheka is sending a supervisor. 

General ANpers. I am not concerned with the opinion of fools of whom there 
are plenty everywhere. Positive work is important. I thought that your rep- 
resentative might be of help in Tehran. 

Strauin. There are not penny Fito stupid people among yours who think so; 
lately the chairman of your National Council, Grabski wrote a very unpleasant 
article about us. 

Colonel Oxu.icxt. Today, our hopes about forming here the strongest possible 
army which would fight its way through by the shortest route to Poland have 
been shattered. 

Sra. It’s hard—but it can’t be otherwise. If it was not for the Japanese, 
you could have done it—we keep our promises. Things have changed through no 
fault of ours. 

General ANpERs. We want our thrust to be a strong one. Only then will it 
bear full fruit, not only among our soldiers but, most of all, in the country itself, 
Maybe it will be possible to organize part of them on Persian territory who, later 
on, together with those who will remain in the U. 8. 5. R., would go to the front, 

Srain. (Nods approvingly.) Then you will get rations same as all our front-line 
divisions do. 

General ANpERs. We want to be the first to enter upon Polish soil; we know 
that that is our duty toward our country and that our brethren over there await 
us with impatience. At the present moment, following the decision you have 
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taken, Mr. President, the most important thing is the evacuation which should 
start as quickly as possible. 

Srauin. Yes, indeed. I shall issue instructions to check the conditions of the 
rail and sea transport involved and the military conditions, after which I shall 
issue the appropriate orders. When will you fly off? 

General ANpERs. I don’t think I can manage tomorrow, I must talk things over 
with Panfilov, but I would like to start the day after tomorrow. I think that 
that is about all. (Stalin gets up and bids farewell. He shakes hands several 
times with the Polish C in c. Molotov also bids them farewell very warmly.) 

Srauin. I wish you luck. (To a military bow he waves his hand in a friendly 
ie of conversation at 7 p.m. The pace of the conversation very brisk, the 
whole atmosphere—friendly. 

OKULICKI, 
Colonel, Recorder. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any subsequent dealings with Stalin in 
which this particular subject was discussed? 

General Anpers. No. I did not have any further or subsequent 
conferences with Stalin, but the results of this conference with Stalin 
started the movement of the first evacuation of my troops from 
Russia into the Middle East. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, as I understand the situation at this point, 
General, you have now evacuated your troops out of Russia—a certain 
number of them—into Iraq, and ultimately into the Middle East, 
and eventually with the famous Second Corps under your command 
into combat in Italy. Now during all that period of time between 
the date of the last conversation you had with Stalin, and until you 
heard of the Katyn massacre as disclosed by the Germans, you con- 
tinued your efforts in every way possible to find the missing officers? 

General ANpers. Yes. At this conference we decided on the first 
evacuation. I remained further in Russia, but the Russians at that 
time had completely cut off the flow of new people to our headquarters, 
to our camps. I had thousands of people who had already starved 
to death; there was no medicine; they did not give us any arms. We 
were in an*impossible situation. Then I continued my efforts to 
evacuate my entire forces, and I received a message from the Russian 
Government—lI do not have it here, but I do have the original 

Mr. Fioop. Just a moment. What did that communication say? 

General Anprers. That the Russian Government, in deference to 
the efforts of General Anders, agrees to permit the evacuation of all 
the Poles to the Middle East. 

Mr. Fioop. And will you provide the committee, General, with a 
photostatic copy of that Russian communication to be inserted at 
this time in the record as exhibit No. 53? 

General ANprrs. Yes. 
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[Translation from Russian) 





For Immediate Delivery 






From Moscow No. 2651/1224. 

Rush. Governmental. Yngi-yul to the Commander of the Polish Army in the 
USSR, Lt. Gen. Anders. 

The Government of the USSR ees to grant the petition of the Commander 
of the Polish Army in the USSR, Lt. Gen. Anders, concerning the evacuation of 
the Polish units from the USSR to the Middle East Theater of Operations, and 
does not intend to set up any obstacles whatsoever to the immediate carrying out 


of the evacuation. 











COMMISSIONER OF THE COUNCIL OF THE PEOPLE’S COMMISSARS, FOR THE AFFAIRS 
or THE Powutse Army 1n THE USSR, Masor or Strate Secvriry. 
CruKov. 
The copy is correct. Deputy of the Chief Liaison Officer of the People’s 
Commisariat of the Interior of the USSR, attached to the Polish Army. 
{Stamp over the Signature makes it illegible], 
Captain of State Socurity. 
[Stamp (referred to above) of the Chief Liaison Officer of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for the Interior of the USSR, attached to the Command of the Polish 


Army.] 

Mr. Macwrowicz. One question there, General. Do you remember 
who was the British liaison officer with the Polish troops at that time? 

General Anvers. Licutenant Colonel Hulls. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. And he was the one who went with your troops 
to the Middle East? 

General ANDrERs. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That’s all. 

Mr. Donvero. From the very time that you took charge of these 
officers and the army in Russia, General—-from the time you began 
your negotiations with Stalin till this present hour—these missing 
Polish officers have never been heard from; is that correct? 

General ANpers. That is right, 

Mr. Donpero. None of them have ever returned alive? 

General Anprers. Not one of them. 

Mr. Fioop. Can we take you now to April of 1943, General, and 
ask you how you first heard of the Katyn matter? 

teneral ANpers. Through the Berlin radio on either the 12th or 
13th April. 

Mr. FLoop. Where were you? 

General ANpeRs. I was in Iraq. We all listened to the broadcast. 

Mr. Macurowicz. There is one point I want to get before we go 
to 1943, General. Did you at any time have any meetings with 
Mr. Winston Churchill regarding these Polish troops? 

General Anpers. I discussed the matter with Mr. Churchill in 
Moscow in 1942, some time in August. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Would it be about August 22? 

General AnpErs. I do not recall the exact date. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Was it in Cairo? 

General Anpers. In Cairo, yes; I think it was at the beginning of 
September. 

Mr. Macurowicz. In the conversation in Cairo, did you discuss 
with Mr. Churcbill your anxiety about the failure of these Polish 
officers to be returned to you? 

General Anpers. Yes, naturally. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Did you ask his cooperation? 
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General AnNprers. I asked him for assistance, not only in the case 
of these officers, but also in improving the conditions of all the Poles 
in Russia, and particularly the children. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Could you very briefly recall what Mr. Church- 
ill’s answer to you was? 

General ANpers. Actually it was indecisive. He told me that con- 
ditions are very difficult at this time—‘‘but if the opportunity arises, 
why, these questions will be taken up”. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. Because of the shortage of time, General, I am 

oing to ask you a direct question: you can answer it “Yes” or “No.” 

o you remember Mr. Churcbill saying he would be the judge himself 
as to what could be done, and what would be the right moment for 
making the approach to Stalin? 

General Anprers. That is correct. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Referring to your conference in August 1942, 
with Mr. Churchill, and to save time, I am just going to refer to the 
statements made in your own book, General, and I want you to 
record whether or not these statements are correct. You state in 
your book that Mr. Churchill told you that the reason why the officers 
were not returned was probably because the Russians were averse 
to letting them go for fear of lies being spread around about their 
treatment. Do you remember that statement? 

General AnpErs. Yes. 

Mr. Macurowicz. That he thought it possible that the Russians 
were averse to letting them go for fear of the stories they might spread 
about their treatment? 

General Anprers. That was only part of the statement. It was 
part of their effort, because during 1939 and part of 1940 they had 
repeatedly attempted to convert these Polish officers to communism, 
and in some instances they succeeded—such, for example, as Berling— 
but in all those cases where they did not succeed in their attempt to 
convert them, they murdered the men because they realized they 
were all of them potential foes of Bolshevism. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Again referring to your own statement in the 
book, General, did Mr. Churchill at that time advise you not to be 
antagonistic to the Russians because no good could come of such 
action? 

General Anprers. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. What was your personal reaction, General, and what 
was the general reaction at your headquarters and among your troops 
and associates when you heard the German announcement from 
Katyn? 

General Anprers. There was not a single person in my group who 
did not believe and was not convinced that in this particular case the 
Germans for once have told the truth. 

Mr. FLoop. When you heard the Russian announcement 2 days 
later—as I suppose you did? 

General Anpers. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What was your opinion then? 

General Anpers. Nobody believed it. The Russian announcement 
was of such a nature that it was self-evident that there was lie upon 
lie, and that the entire announcement lacked any logic. 

Mr. FLoop. General, because of your very distinguished career as a 
military leader of world repute; because of your past experience as an 
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officer in the Polish army in Russia; because of your many years of 
residence in Russia; because of your wide acquaintanceship and 
understanding of Russia and the Russians and the Communists and 
the Bolshevik section of the Communists; because of the information 
that you have been in a peculiar position to receive from all sources 
with respect to the Katyn massacre; in your opinion, as between the 
Germans and the Russians, who was responsible for the massacre of 
the Polish officers at the Katyn Forest? 

General ANprers. There is absolutely no question here. The 15,000 
Polish officers from those three camps were unquestionably murdered 
by the Russians. We must remember that when the Russians were 
retreating under ithe heavy German advance, they absolutely did not 
leave any prisoners to fall into the hands of the Germans. They 
evacuated them through forced marches if necessary, and they shot 
any prisoners who could not retreat with the Russians during that 
advance. In many instances they murdered many prisoners in jails, 
in the prisons, when the Germans were advancing. 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware, General, that in the mass graves at 
the Katyn Forest were found only some 4,000 and so bodies? 

General Anpers. Yes, I know. 

Mr. Fioop. The récords indicate that undoubtedly those were the 
missing Polish officers from the one camp at Kozielsk; you are aware 
of that? 

General ANpers. I understand that. 

Mr. Fioop. There are still thousands of missing officers from the 
camp at Starobielsk and Ostashkov that have not to date been 
accounted for, or, if they are dead, their bodies have not been dis- 
covered; you are aware of that? 

General Anpers. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it your opinion that the Russians have disposed of 
the missing Polish officers at Ostashkov and Starobielsk in some 
similar way to the manner in which the Russians disposed of the 
missing officers at Kozielsk? 

General ANprers. Yes. There is no doubt, no question, that in 
Russia there are many more similar Katyns. 

Mr. Fioop. I have this one final question, General: It has been 
suggested to the committee (and the committee is examining this 
possibility) that the massacre of these Polish officers at the three 
camps was not so much a military atrocity in time of war as it might 
be part of an over-all extensive conspiracy to remove the reserve 
officers corps and the intelligentsia and the leaders of the Polish 
Nation, committing what has come to be known as the crime of 
genocide. Do you have an opinion on that suggestion? 

General ANprers. I am deeply convinced that the murder of these 
15,000 Polish soldiers is only a part of a deliberate and careful plan 
created over a period of many years toward the extermination of all 
the people who may oppose bolshevism. I am deeply convinced 
that what has happened at Katyn and other Katyns is the aim of the 
Bolsheviks throughout the world. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a final warning or a final message to the 
world, General, as a result of your opinion in this matter? 

General Anpers. I have for many years cautioned and warned 
the world to understand that bolshevism, whose chief aim is the 
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complete occupation of the world, will continue in its efforts to 
achieve that aim through all methods similar to Katyn. | 

Chairman Mappen. General Anders, on behalf of the committee 
I want to thank you for coming here today and testifying. As you 
know, our committee has taken testimony in Washington and Chicago, 
and today and during this week in London. Next week we are going 
to Frankfurt, Germany. As you have probably been informed, Gen- 
eral, we have issued an invitation, sometime back, to the Russian Gov- 
ernment and to the Polish Communist Government to come before 
our committee and testify, and they have rejected our invitation. 

I want to extend to you, and to the Polish folks here in London, 
our thanks for the cooperation we have received in holding our 
hearings this week here in London, and if there is anything further 
that you have to say to the committee, General, we will be glad to 
hear it; but if you have nothing to say further, the hearings in London 
will now be adjourned. 

General Anpers. I would like to say at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
that not only the Polish people, but the entire world should be thank- 
ful and grateful for the work being done by this committee, and 
particularly to you gentlemen, because this is a matter which concerns 
not only the Polish people, but one that concerns the whole world. 

I would like to add one more observation, if I may. When I was 
in Italy, and the Nuremberg trials were being held, the defense 
attorney for Goering communicated with me. The defense attorney 
for Goering wrote me a letter asking me to testify in behalf of General 
Goering. This lawyers’ name was Otto Stahmer. I replied to him 
that I cannot be a witness for Goering, but if the military tribunal 
will request my cooperation, I shall be happy to cooperate with them. 
I was not summoned by the international military tribunal. 

Mr. Macurowicz. General, in the letter of Dr. Stahmer to you, 
he referred to the Katyn matter specifically; did he not? 

General ANprers. Yes; that is correct. He wanted me to testify 
as to my knowledge of Katyn, and that was the end of that. In 
1949, when I published my book, which was translated into the 
English language, entitled ““An Army in Exile,” I sent a copy of this 
book, among others, to Mr. Jackson, who was the United States 
prosecutor at the Nuremberg international military tribunal; and in 
a letter written by himself to me, Mr. Jackson states that he has 
read my book, and that he never reeeived from me my offer to appear 
before the military tribunal. I have here a copy of the original letter 
sent to me by Mr. Jackson. 

Chairman Mappen. The committee will now adjourn. 

(Whereupon at 12:40 p. m. the committee was adjourned.) 
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Introductory Note 


Po.isH nation’s struggle for liberation from Russian rule 
lasted for one hundred and twenty-six years. It ended with 
the Treaty of Riga, signed on March 18, 1921, between Russia 
and the Ukraine on the one hand, and Poland on the other. 
Despite Poland's victorious defence in 1920 this treaty was based 
on a compromise. To establish a true peace in Eastern Europe 
and bring about complete understanding and good neighborly 
relations with Soviet Russia, Poland advanced no claims during 
the peace negotiations that might have been difficult of accept- 
ance by the other party, and took no advantage of the defeat of 
the Soviet forces on the Vistula and the Niemen in 1920. 

That the Treaty of Riga was a compromise, found official 
expression in the preamble which reads: “Poland on the one 
hand, Russia and the Ukraine on the other, being desirous of 
putting an end to the war, and of concluding . . . a final, last- 
ing and honorable peace based on a mutual understanding, have 
decided to enter into negotiations . . .” 

In their speeches after the signature of the Treaty of Riga, 
the Chairmen of the Polish and the Russian Delegations laid 
great stress on the peace being a compromise peace, based on 
mutual understanding, and not a peace imposed by force. Mr. 
Jan Dabski, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs and Chairman of 
the Polish Delegation, said: 

“By common agreement we have traced the frontiers 


and have decided that neither party shall interfere in the 
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internal affairs of the other; we have granted every privi- 
lege to national minorities; we offer the greatest possible 
facilities for the choice of citizenship; we have come to an 
understanding on many complicated questions concerning 
economics and the settlement of accounts; we have laid the 
foundations for future relations both economic and politi- 
cal; we have endeavored to solve all questions in a fair and 
just manner; we have each made concessions, not only in 
order to reach agreement, but to render our future relations 


easier. 

Replying to this speech Mr. Adolf Joffe, Chairman of the 
Russo-Ukrainian Delegation, an experienced diplomat who had 
previously negotiated the treaties with the Baltic States, spoke in 
similar terms: 

“I have already experienced the importance to any 
peace negotiations of the atmosphere in which they are 
carried on. I should like to emphasize that although inter- 
national conditions changed several times duting the Polish 
and Russo-Ukrainian Peace Conference, the atmosphere in 
Riga was invariably one that favored the carrying out of 
negotiations and rendered it easier to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion.” 

The conciliatory character of the Treaty of Riga found ex- 
pression in the practical solution of a number of complicated 
Polish-Soviet matters, first and foremost in the way frontier and 
territorial problems were settled. Poland’s concessions in this 
field went very far indeed, it being her sincere desire that the 
Treaty should provide a basis for good neighborly relations be- 
tween Poland and Soviet Russia, and not be merely a temporary 
armistice to be followed in the more or less distant future by 
retaliatory action or another war. Throughout the world war, 
the independence of Poland was the principal aim of the sub- 
jugated Polish nation, which was firmly resolved to regain its 
independence. This was recognized by the great Powers taking 
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part in the war. Already in 1916, the Central Powers adopted the 
principle of independence for Poland, which was taken up by 
Prince Lvov after the fall of the Czarist régime. It found its 
final and most realistic expression in the thirteenth of President 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points. At that time the Communist Party, 
struggling for power in the territories that formerly constituted 
the Russian Empire, also included in its programme the libera- 
tion of all subjugated and enslaved peoples after the world war. 

On August 29, 1918, the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the Russian Federal Soviet Republic, under the chairmanship 
of Lenin, issued a Decree annulling forever all agreements and 
acts concluded by the former Russian Empire with the Kingdom 
of Prussia and the Austro-Hungarian Empire concerning the par- 
titions of Poland, as being inconsistent with the principle of the 
self-determination of nations. This Decree, published on Sep- 
tember 5, 1918, in No. 191 of the Izvestia and again on 
September 9 of the same year in No. 64 of the Official Journal 
of Laws and Decrees recognized the indisputable right of the 
Polish nation to be independent and united. 

The repudiation by the Soviet Government of all the parti- 
tion treaties and its formal notification to the Governments of 
Germany and Austria, constituted as far as Russia was concerned 
a legal and political return to the status quo ante of Polish- 
Russian territorial relations, that is to the frontier which existed 
before the first partition of Poland, in other words the frontier 
of 1772. 

But the Polish Government never claimed this historical 
frontier of Poland, either during the Polish-Soviet war of 1918- 
1920, or in the course of the peace negotiations at Riga. 
Poland’s territorial claims were exceedingly moderate and re- 
stricted to territories essential to safeguard her economic and 
strategic independence, to territories where Poles had lived for 
centuries in close harmony with other peoples, notably Ukrain- 
ians, White Ruthenians, Jews, Lithuanians and Tartars, amongst 
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whom the Poles had always formed a numerical majority. 
Polish culture, based on the concept of individual liberty, always 
predominated and still predominates in those regions and in 
such centres as Lwéw, Wilno, Nowogrédek, Krzemieniec, Pinsk. 

The Eastern frontier of Poland as agreed upon in the Treaty 
of Riga, left to Soviet Russia 120,000 square miles of land which 
belonged to Poland in 1772. According to Soviet statistics 
1,500,000 Poles remained on that territory, the descendants of 
families who had lived there’for centuries as farmers or craftsmen. 
These Poles were deeply attached to their traditions, faith and 
language, and had fought for more than 100 years against the 
policy of russification pursued by the Czars, who spared no pains 
to stamp out their nationality. The number of Russians on Polish 
territory did not exceed 150,000; they formed an alien element 
composed mostly of former Czarist officials and their descendants 
who, after the fall of the Russian Empire, preferred to remain in 
Poland rather than return to their own country, rR they 
had the right to do so. 

Finally the frontiers agreed upon in the Treaty of Riga were 
more favorable to Russia than those proposed by the Soviet 
Government in their declaration of December 22, 1919 concern- 
ing peace conditions, and by the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars in their declaration of January 28, 1920. The latter gave 
unrestricted recognition to the independence and sovereignty of 
Poland and formally defined an armistice line which the Soviet 
forces would not cross. It added: “There is not a single question, 
territorial, economic or other, that could not be solved in a 
peaceful way through negotiation, mutual compromise or agree- 
ment.” However it left no doubt that the armistice line proposed 
by the Soviet Government was regarded by it as the future fron- 
tier between Poland and Soviet Russia. 

In its North-Eastern sector this line runs from 60 to 90 miles 
and in its South-Eastern sector from 30 to 50 miles to the East 
of the frontier established by the Treaty of Riga. 
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That the Polish-Soviet frontier was settled in a spirit of 
mutual agreement and conciliation is plain from Article III of 
the Treaty of Riga, which reads: “Russia and the Ukraine 
abandon all rights and claims to the territories situated to the 
West of the frontier laid down by Article II of the present 
Treaty. Poland, on the other hand, abandons in favor of the 
Ukraine and White-Ruthenia all rights and claims to the terri- 
tory situated to the East of this frontier . . .” 

From the moment the Treaty of Riga was signed until 
Germany attacked Poland on September 1, 1939, no territorial 
claim was ever made against Poland by Soviet Russia. On the 
contrary, the Soviet Government repeatedly declared that the 
Treaty of Riga, including Article III, constituted the foundation 
of mutual relations between the two countries. From 1921 to 
1939 those relations developed normally and were gradually ex- 
tended and improved. Thus, during the years that followed the 
signing of the peace treaty, a number of conventions were con- 
cluded in a spirit of good neighborhood. Railway, postal, con- 
sular and passport conventions were signed, as well as a number 
of commercial agreements. Various other agreements of a politi- 
cal nature were concluded with the object of strengthening 
the peace ties between the two countries, and maintaining peace 
in Central-Eastern Europe. On February 9, 1929, a Protocol 
was signed repudiating war as an instrument of national policy; 
on July 25, 1932, a Pact of Non-Aggression; on July 3, 1933, a 
Convention for the Definition of Aggression; on May 5, 1934, the 
validity of the Pact of Non-Aggression was extended until De- 
cember 31, 1945. Both the Protocol of 1929 and the Convention 
for the Definition of Aggression were of multilateral character 
and signed not only by Soviet Russia and Poland but also by Rus- 
sia’s other neighbors, notably by the Baltic States and Rumania. 
Finally, on November 26, 1938, a joint Polish-Soviet declara- 
tion was issued to the effect that relations between the two 
States would continue to function with the fullest respect for 
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all agreements and treaties concluded by both parties and that 
commercial relations were to be extended. On the strength of 
this Protocol, a commercial treaty was signed on February 19, 
1939. 

On September 17, 1939, while the Poles were resisting the 
overwhelming onslaught of the German army, the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. unexpectedly declared that the Polish State had 
ceased to exist and, without declaring war on Poland, ordered 
the Soviet army to enter Polish territory, on the pretext of tak- 
ing “under their protection the lives and property” of the 
Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian population. A deliberate viola- 
tion of the Polish-Russian Pact of Non-Aggression.* 

One result of the joint Soviet-German action against Poland 
was the treaty concluded on September 28, 1939 between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the German Reich in 
which both contracting Parties implied that the Polish State 
was non-existent, by using the expression “former Polish State.” 
They partitioned Poland’s territory, recognized as final the 
frontiers drawn by them to suit their mutual interests, and de- 
clared that they would resist any interference by other Powers. 

In a communiqué issued in Kuty, on Polish territory, on Sep- 
tember 17, 1939, the Polish Government solemnly protested 
against the unilateral violation by Soviet Russia of the non- 
aggression Pact, against the entry of Soviet troops into Polish 
territory and against the motives advanced by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to justify its action. Subsequently similar protests were 
made by the Polish Government, forced to leave Polish terri- 





* There is a striking analogy between the arguments employed by 
Catherine the Great who justified the partition of Poland in the XVIUth 
century as necessary for the protection of followers of the Greek-Orthodox 
Church in Poland, and those employed by the Soviet Government which, 
although it condemned in 1918 the criminal policy of the Czarist govern- 
ments regarding Poland and annulled the partitioning treaties, 21 years 
later endeavored to justify its action against Poland in the eyes of the 
h - by putting forward a pretext similar to that used by the Empress 

Russia. 
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tory by the advance of the Soviet forces, against the Soviet- 
German agreement of September 28, 1939; the cession of Polish 
territory to Lithuania by an agreement signed on October 10, 
1939; and against various Soviet regulations introduced in oc- 
cupied Poland for a census of the population, the forcing of 
Soviet citizenship on Polish citizens, elections to so-called 
national assemblies, conscription of Polish citizens for service 
in the Soviet army, all flagrant breaches of the general prin- 
ciples of international law, and specifically of the provisions of 
the [Vth Hague Convention of 1907. 

The Soviet Government must have been aware of the 
negative value of such an arbitrary extinction of a nation of 
35,000,000 inhabitants, whose Government was fighting side 
by side with the Allies,—an act of violence against a nation 
which had a legal Government recognized by all world Powers 
except the Axis. 

So now the Soviet Government seeks a new argument: the 
“freely expressed will of the people” to justify the incorporation 
of Polish territory in the Soviet Union. This has been exten- 
sively used in the Soviet press and set out in official notes to the 
Polish Government. 

It is therefore necessary to throw light on the circumstances 
in which the people of Poland’s eastern territories occupied by 
the Soviet troops “expressed their free will.” 

To provide an ex-post facto excuse and some semblance of 
justification in international law for the stipulations of the 
Soviet-German agreement, General Timoshenko, commander- 
in-chief on the Ukrainian front, and the members of the Soviet 
Military Council of the Ukraine, announced on October 6, 1939, 
i.e. eight days after the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement, “the 
date of elections to the National Assembly” and the “date of the 
convocation of the National Assembly of the Western Ukraine.” 

Pressed as it was for some legal excuse to justify in the eyes 
of the world the partition of Polish territory by Germany and the 
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U.S.S.R., the Soviet Government did not at first realize that 
the decrees of the military authorities of occupation, being of a 
strictly political character, — exceeded the limits of their authority 
and were ultra vires in international law. When this was dis- 
covered, the search for a suitable legal excuse was renewed and it 
was finally decided to make it appear that the initiative for the 
elections emanated from the local population and not from the 
military authorities of occupation. 

On October 11, 1939, i.e. four days after the promulgation 
of the “Decision of the Military Council of the Ukrainian Front 
on the date of elections to the National Assembly” and “the 
date of the convocation of the National Assembly of Western 
Ukraine,” the official organ of the Soviet Government, Izvestia, 
published a despatch of the Soviet Press Agency Tass dated 
October 10. It reported that “the Temporary Administra- 
tion of the City of Lwéw had issued a proclamation to the 
people of the Western Ukraine calling upon them to elect a 
People’s Assembly of the Western Ukraine by universal, equal, 
direct and secret suffrage, to decide the problem of the existence 
of the Western Ukraine as a State.” On the following day the 
“Temporary Administration” of the city of Bialystok was also 
reported to have made exactly the same announcement to the 
people of Western White-Ruthenia. 

Before any attempt to decide whether the proclamations of 
the “Temporary Administrations” of both cities, as reported 
by Tass, were a real expression of local public opinion, it must 
be stated that as soon as they had occupied Eastern Poland the 
Soviet authorities removed all members of the State and local 
government administrations from office, placed most of them 
under arrest and appointed so-called “temporary administra- 
tions” in their place, all in violation of the Hague Conventions. 
Contemporaneous reports published in the Soviet press show that 
these “temporary administrations” were in the majority composed 
of Red Army officers appointed by the military authorities, of 
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Soviet officials accompanied for the sake of appearances by so- 
called “representatives of the local working class,”—not selected 
by that class but appointed by the Soviet military authorities. 

The Soviets were also well represented on the two com- 
mittees set up in Lwéw and Bialystok “for the organisation and 
conduct of the elections.” According to a Tass communiqué, 
these committees approached the Presidiums of the Supreme 
Councils of the Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian Soviet Socialist 
Republics with a request for delegates to these bodies. In re- 
sponse the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic sent as its representatives to the Lwéw 
committee M. S. Gretchuha, chairman of the Supreme Council 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and A. E. Korneychuk, then member 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, later appointed Deputy Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and in February, 1944, appointed Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. The Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of the White-Ruthenian Soviet Socialist 
Republic was represented on the Bialystok committee by N. J. 
Natalevitsh—chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the White-Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Republic, N. G. Grek- 
hova, chairman of the Supreme Council of the White-Ruthenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, and L. P. Pankov. 

In the “Election Procedure” published on October 7, with no 
indication whatever of the authority responsible for its issue, the 
date of the election was fixed as October 22. Thus the whole 
election procedure, i.e.: the compilation of a list of voters in a 
war-torn country where part of the population had been mobi- 
lized and large-scale migrations had taken place,—the checking 
of this list and dealing with complaints of persons not included 
as voters, the organization of 11,967 electoral zones and 2,424 
constituencies, the choice of candidates, the printing of election 
ballots, etc., etc. — was all accomplished in a fortnight, while in 
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peacetime any European country, where the political organiza- 
tion already exists, normally requires from six to eight weeks to 
prepare for an election. Yet despite the short time available, 
96.71% of the total electorate was said by the Soviets to have 
voted in the election to the Assembly in Lwéw, and 92.83% 
to the Assembly in Bialystok. 

According also to Soviet sources, a total of 2,411 persons 
were elected to the two Assemblies, votes from thirteen con- 
stituencies not having been returned. As the number of candi- 
dates equalled the number of persons to be elected, the voter 
had no choice between several candidates and was obliged to vote 
for a single candidate officially accepted by the election com- 
mittee. 

Furthermore the names of all the persons elected were never 
made public by the Soviet authorities, so it has been impos- 
sible to ascertain how many of the “local citizens” elected were 
Polish and how many were Soviet citizens. 

Despite the physical impossibility of compiling electoral lists 
in two weeks, the Polish Government is in possession of proof 
that Soviet citizens organized the elections, sat on all election 
committees and voted in the election. As a matter of fact Soviet 
citizens were actually elected to the National Assemblies in 


Lwéw and Bialystok, as reported by the Soviet press. 

On October 15, 1939, No. 286 of Pravda reported that 
among candidates for the National Assembly of Western White- 
Ruthenia were the following: Ponomarenko, a member of the 
Military Council of the White-Ruthenian Front, Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of White- 
Ruthenia; General Kovalev, C.-in-C. on the White-Ruthenian 
front, and Gaysin, chairman of the Temporary Administration 
of Bialystok. The same paper on October 19, 1939, announced 
that in constituency No. IV, that is in Krzemieniec, the follow- 
ing were candidates to the Lwéw Assembly: V. Molotov, chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R: and 
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K. Voroshilov, Marshal of the U.S.S.R. A Tass dispatch pub- 
lished on October 16, 1939, in the Soviet Voice reported that 
in a Grodno constituency, one of the candidates to the Bialystok 
Assembly was a woman, N. G. Grekhova, chairman of the 
Supreme Council of the White-Ruthenian S.S.R., and, as has 
already been said, delegate of White-Ruthenia to the Election 
Committee. 

The above facts, emanating from Soviet sources, show the 
conditions under which the elections to the Lwéw and Bialystok 
National Assemblies took place. They were carried out under 
the eyes of 700,000 Soviet troops who—as the Soviet press 
pointed out — took an active part in canvassing voters. Disregard- 
ing the illegality of this procedure in the light of international 
law, and in particular the flagrant violation of the [Vth Hague 
Convention of 1907, this is further proof that these elections 
were not “a free expression of the will of the people” as the 
Soviet Government would have public opinion believe. For these 
reasons the resolutions for the incorporation of the Eastern 
Polish territories in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as 
passed by the National Assemblies in Lwéw on October 27, and 
in Bialystok on October 29, are null and void. 

Since Germany's attack upon the Soviet Union in June, 
1941, Soviet politicians and the Soviet press have frequently 
pointed out that the entry of Soviet troops into Polish territory 
on September 17, 1939 was an act of self-defence on the part 
of the Soviet Government, since it resulted in the German army 
establishing positions at a fairly considerable distance from the 
Soviet frontiers. Thus a sort of foreground was created for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which it was alleged would 
greatly facilitate fighting conditions for its troops, who would 
now be operating outside their own territory. This “foreground” 
thesis ultimately gave birth to the claim that to eliminate any 
danger from the West the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
must possess strategic frontiers and that such “security frontiers” 
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should follow a line considerably west of the Polish-Soviet 
frontier agreed upon in the Treaty of Riga. 

These “foreground” and “strategic frontier” theories, in- 
tended to guarantee the security of the Soviet Union, were dis- 
proved entirely by the Russo-German campaign. Although very 
substantial Soviet forces and vast quantities of war material 
were massed in the occupied Polish territories, Soviet resistance 
in this area lasted but a few days and the Soviet army sustained 
serious losses in killed and prisoners. 

When the Germans attacked the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941, the initiative for the re-establishment of relations came 
from the Polish Government on whose behalf the Prime Min- 
ister, General Sikorski, declared in a speech on June 23, that the 
Polish Government and nation were ready to forget the recent 
past and the injuries inflicted by the Soviets on Poland when the 
latter was engaged in a deadly struggle with the German armies. 
By this conciliatory move Poland contributed to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a common front of all the nations 
united in the struggle against Germany, and thus helped to 
frustrate German efforts to represent the Soviet-German war 
as a war in defence of European culture and civilization 
threatened by communism. 

The Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, concluded in 
London through the good offices of the British Government, re- 
stored diplomatic relations between Poland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics which had been broken off by the 
Soviets when their forces entered Polish territory on September 
17, 1939. 

Even before this Agreement between Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. was signed and political as well as military collaboration 
established, Soviet forces were hurriedly evacuating the Eastern 
territories of Poland under pressure of the German onslaught. 
The Polish-Soviet Agreement provided for friendly collabora- 
tion of the two States during the war, and for their political rela- 
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tions after the war. The Soviet Government recognized the 
Soviet-German treaties of 1939 concerning the partition of 
Poland as having lost their validity; the two Governments mutu- 
ally agreed to render one another aid and support of all kind in 
the war, and furthermore the Soviet Government 

1) undertook to release from prison and labor camps all 

Polish citizens, military and civilian, 

2) agreed to the formation of a Polish Army on the territory 

of the U.S.S.R. 

As virtually the whole of Polish territory was in German 
hands when the Treaty was signed, the only stipulations of the 
Agreement that could be put into effect were (a) those affecting 
the masses of Polish citizens deported from Poland to the 
U.S.S.R., Polish prisoners of war and such Polish citizens as had 
been conscripted for service in the Red Army during the occupa- 
tion; and (b) the formation of a Polish Army in Russia. 

The Polish Government attached the greatest importance to 
a satisfactory settlement of these matters, to which the Prime 
Minister, General Sikorski, gave special prominence in the 


negotiations preceding the signature of the Agreement of July 
30, 1941. The Polish Government also showed the utmost good 
will in facilitating the execution by the Soviet Government of 
the obligations it had undertaken. In spite of the war, the Soviet 
Government had it within its power to fulfill its obligations if it 


had sincerely desired to do so. 
* * * 


The present publication is divided into two parts. The first 
contains six chapters dealing in detail with various aspects of 
Polish-Soviet relations after September 17, 1939. The second 
part comprises official documents, many of which have never 
yet been published, arranged in eleven chapters and covering all 
issues of importance that have arisen between Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the quarter of a century 
from 1918 to 1943. 








CHAPTER 1 


Mass Deportations from Poland by the 
Soviet Authorities 


Soviet Forces entered Polish territory on September 17, 1939, 
and soon afterwards a Soviet administration was set up in the 
occupied districts. Its first and perhaps most important object 
was to deprive of their freedom such Polish citizens as the 
Soviet authorities looked upon with suspicion. A considerable 


number of persons were arrested during the first weeks, espe- 
cially just before the elections to the so-called “National Assem- 
blies” in Lwéw and Bialystok, which took place on October 22, 
1939. Those arrested were principally social workers and politi- 
cians of all shades of opinion, including the Left; civil servants 
and local-government officials, especially judges, attorneys and 
policemen; university professors, priests, businessmen and farm- 
ers. Relatively few of them were deported at once, except mem- 
bers of the Polish armed forces, demobilized officers, non- 
commissioned officers and other ranks. In this initial period 
deportation occurred in the form of the forced recruiting of more 
than 30,000 men of the working class who were sent to the 
industrial establishments and mines in the Donetz Basin. 
Mass-deportation of Polish citizens began on the night of 
February 8, 1940, and continued until the Autumn of that year. 
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It involved both the urban and rural population throughout the 
entire area occupied by the Soviets. In February, farm settlers, 
private and state forestry employees and members of the police 
force were chiefly affected. Not only men but also their wives 
and children were deported. The Polish Government is in pos- 
session of proof that during February 1940 alone, 70,000 persons 
from the three provinces of South-Eastern Poland and 30,000 
persons from the province of Wilno were deported to Russia. 

From some villages all the inhabitants without exception 
were deported, whether Poles or Ukrainians. This occurred for 
instance in Strzalkowice, Biskupice, Wojsztyce and Nadyma in 
the district of Sambor, Grzymaléw and on the Rumanian border. 
Persons already imprisoned were deported as well as social 
workers, judges, public prosecutors, and local-government off- 
cials, who had so far been left at liberty. Between March 4 and 
March 6 there passed through the station of Baranowicze alone 
ten train-loads of these unhappy beings, torn from their homes 
and hearths to face an unknown and tragic future. 

Again in April, the Soviet authorities organized mass-depor- 
tations from the entire territory. On this occasion the prin- 
cipal victims were families of persons who had gone abroad or 
were missing, of Polish prisoners of war in Germany and of 
soldiers, policemen, officers, workers, members of the edu- 
cated classes, farmers and tradesmen previously imprisoned or 
deported. Former deportations had mainly affected Poles, but 
this time a number of Jews, Ukrainians and White-Ruthenians 
were also included. Although inhabitants of the towns were 
principally affected, the rural population was also involved 
in the persons of small farmers and laborers from confiscated 
estates. From Lwéw and its neighborhood some 30,000 were 
deported, from Drohobycz 5,000, from Boryslaw 2,000, from 
Stanislawéw 4,000. Large numbers were also deported from 
the city of Pinsk, from the whole of Polesie and from the dis- 
trict of Braslaw. Seven hundred families were deported from 
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Lida. In addition to the mass-deportations carried out in April, 
the Soviet authorities continued to arrest large numbers of the 
inhabitants of the territories under their occupation. In Lwéw 
alone, some 25,000 persons were arrested in four days, from 
April 12 to April 15. 

In May, the number of deportations was smaller than in the 
preceding months, and affected the North-Eastern regions, in 
particular the Bialystok, Lida and Grodno districts. Besides 
Poles and Jews, considerable numbers of White-Ruthenians 
were deported. During this period 250 high school boys were 
deported without their families from Drohobycz in the South- 
East. 

In June and July 1940, a fresh wave of large-scale deporta- 
tions took place throughout the entire territory under Soviet 
occupation. In addition to permanent residents, war refugees 
from other parts of Poland, who had sought shelter in the 
Eastern provinces, were also taken. The Soviet authorities had 
already carried out a registration of these persons and now 
deported 85,000 of them from Lwéw and its neighborhood, 
other thousands from Volhynia and, following its reoccupa- 
tion by the Soviet armies, further thousands from the city and 
district of Wilno. Here a very considerable number of small 
merchants, professional men and women, intellectuals and 
teachers were deported. 

The fourth and last wave of deportations occurred just before 
the outbreak of the German-Soviet war. It affected chiefly 
political prisoners and what social workers and educated per- 
sons had remained free, as well as children from summer 
camps and orphanages. Many train-loads of deportees left 
Wilno, Bialystok, Lomza, Czortkéw, Lwéw and other stations 
throughout the entire occupied area. Eight hundred prisoners 
were driven on foot from Wilejka to Borysébw. When so ex- 
hausted that they could no longer walk, they were shot by the 
Soviet military escort. Three hundred of them thus met their 
death. 
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To sum up, persons affected by the four mass-deportations 
may be classified as follows: 

I. February 1940: From towns: civil servants, local 
government officials, judges, members of the police force; 
from the country: the forestry service, settlers and small 
farmers—Polish, Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian (sev- 
eral entire villages were thus bereft of their population). 

II. April 1940: Families of persons previously arrested, 
families of those who had gone abroad or were missing, 
tradesmen (mostly Jews), farm laborers from confiscated 
estates and more small farmers of the three nationalities. 

III. June 1940: Virtually all Polish citizens from Cen- 
tral and Western Poland who had sought refuge in Eastern 
Poland from the horrors of the German invasion; mostly 
Jews, small merchants, professional men and women, in 
tellectuals, teachers, etc. 

IV. June 1941: All of the above mentioned groups who 
had so far evaded deportation; prisoners; children from 
summer camps and orphanages. 

Deportations ceased with the German attack on the Soviet 
Union, but that further deportations”on a vast scale were con- 
templated is apparent from an article in the Russian daily 
Sovietskaya Ukraina No. 69 of March 23, 1941, which stated 
that the plan for deporting agricultural laborers from South- 
Eastern Poland to the interior of the Soviet Union would be 
carried out on a larger scale in 1941 than in 1940. Deporta- 
tions were planned to the districts of Khabarovsk, Altay, Chela- 
binsk, Novosibirsk and Omsk in Siberia, and to the Yakut, 
Kirghiz and Kazakh Republics. 

It is thus evident that deportation plans for 1941 had been 
carefully prepared. They were only frustrated by the out- 
break of the German-Soviet war, and not by any change in the 
policy of the Soviet authorities towards the population of the 


occupied territories. 
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It is difficult to estimate the total number of people de- 
ported, but it undoubtedly exceeded 1,000,000, or more than 
7 or 8% of the total population of that part of Poland occupied 
by the Soviet armies. Of those deported 50% were Poles. De- 
portation figures for the various Polish regions are estimated 
approximately : 

1) from the provinces of Bialystok, Lida, Grodno and Wilno, 

more than 300,000 persons; 

2) from Polesie and the province of Nowogrédek, more 

than 200,000 persons; 

3) from Volhynia, about 150,000 persons; 

4) from South-Eastern Poland, about 400,000 persons. 

Deportations were carried out under extremely drastic condi- 
tions. The victims were rounded up at night and allowed only 
one hour to collect such baggage as they could carry themselves. 
Transportation was usually in unheated freight cars crowded 
without regard to the number they could reasonably accom- 
modate. In these circumstances many of the weak and ailing, 
especially children, died in the cars of exposure and starvation. 
Their bodies were removed from time to time by Soviet guards, 
either while the trains were standing in stations, or were simply 
thrown out on to the track, en route. When at long last the 
deportees reached their destination, some were placed in 
prisons, others in labor camps, the remainder in settlements that 
afforded them neither shelter nor work, or else on collective 
farms (kolkhozes) where they were housed in abandoned 
cabins with no stoves, no windows and no floors, or simply in 
sheds or stables, and compelled to labor long hours in return 
for most inadequate food. These people, torn from their homes, 
insufficiently clad, unaccustomed to the severe Russian climate, 
and forced to perform heavy work irrespective of their qualifi- 
cations or education —died in vast numbers. The Polish Gov- 
ernment has proof that the death-rate among the deportees and 
in particular among the children and the young amounted to 
at least 20%. 
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CHAPTER 2 
Release of Polish Deportees in the U.S.S.R. 


By the Protocol attached to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, the Soviet Government undertook to “grant 
amnesty to all Polish citizens who are at present deprived of 
their freedom on the territory of the U.S.S.R. either as prisoners 
of war or on other adequate grounds.” The Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
complied with this obligation by issuing a formal Amnesty 
Decree on August 12, 1941. 

Both the international obligaticn contained in the above 
Protocol, and the Soviet Decree of August 12, 1941, were of a 
general and unconditional character. They granted freedom to 
all Polish citizens deprived of their liberty by the Soviet authori- 
ties, the only requirement for the release of any given person 
being that the person in question was a Polish citizen, irrespec- 
tive of the reasons for which such person had been deprived of 
his or her freedom. The Soviet Government acknowledged the 
general character of the amnesty and in a conversation with the 
Polish Ambassador on November 14, 1941, Premier Stalin, 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R., declared that the amnesty granted to Polish citizens 
extended to all without exception. 

The liberation of Polish citizens from prisons, labor camps 
and exile was begun at the end of August 1941. However, those 
who were then set free immediately drew the attention of the 
Polish Embassy in Moscow to the fact that the Soviet authorities 
were still detaining many Polish citizens in various camps and 
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prisons. In view of this and of the necessity to set up a suitable 
relief organization, the Polish Embassy asked the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs early in September 1941, to furnish 
a list of all Polish citizens still detained by the Soviet authorities, 
and to inform the Embassy each time a person was released. This 
request was renewed in conversations that the Polish Ambas- 
sador, Professor Kot, had with Mr. Vishinsky, the Deputy Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, on September 20, October 
7 and October 14, 1941. Despite a definite promise that this list 
would be furnished and reiterated requests, although Commissar 
Vishinsky assured the Polish Ambassador on November 2, 1941, 
that the Soviet authorities possessed lists of all Polish citizens, 
whether dead or alive, who had been deprived of their freedom, 
the Polish Embassy never received any such list. 

In a Note of October 13, 1941, addressed to Commissar 
Vishinsky, the Polish Ambassador pointed out that Polish citi- 
zens, a list of whom was appended to the Note, were not being 
set free from the camps and prisons. Speaking to Commissar 
Vishinsky on November 12, 1941, Ambassador Kot returned 
to this subject and again received the reply that if for technical 
reasons certain persons could not be immediately located it might 
be advisable for the Embassy to supply lists of missing persons 
to be located and set free in the first instance. Such lists, con- 
taining the names of hundreds of prominent scientists, politi- 
cians, civil servants, judges and lawyers, priests and rabbis, 
social workers, artists, writers, journalists, whom the Polish 
authorities knew had been deported to the Soviet Union — were 
presented in vain to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs on various occasions in September, October and Novem- 
ber, 1941. 

As the Polish Embassy in Moscow was never given this 
information concerning citizens detained or liberated, it was 
compelled to undertake the difficult task of collecting from those 
already released information about Polish citizens still deprived 
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of their freedom. On the basis of data thus obtained the Polish 
Embassy sent several Notes to the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, giving the surnames and christian names of Pol- 
ish citizens still under detention, the names of the camps or pris- 
ons in which they were detained and in some cases even the exact 
cell or hut within the prison or camp itself. During the first 
six months of 1942, the Polish Embassy intervened in this way 
in respect of 4,514 Polish citizens, but received replies in respect 
of only 1,547 persons, of whom, according to the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, 1,026 had.already been set at 
liberty, although the date and place of their release were not 
indicated; 196 could not be traced and 325 were still detained. 
This last group included 286 Polish citizens mostly with Jewish 
names, whom the Soviet authorities claimed as their own citi- 
zens, refusing to acknowledge the Polish Embassy's right to 
intervene on their behalf. 

Including interventions in individual cases in 1941, the 
Embassy approached the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs in respect of 5,500 Polish civilians still detained. This 
figure does not include any of the 8,000 officers taken by the 
Soviet authorities in the Spring of 1940 to an unknown destina- 
tion from the prisoners of war camps in Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov. The Embassy knew the names of 65 camps and 
prisons on Soviet territory, besides groups of camps and centres 
where Polish citizens were still detained. At a most conservative 
estimate, the number of Polish citizens deprived of their freedom 
and known to the Polish: authorities by name, did not exceed 
5% of the total number of Polish citizens detained. 

The Soviet Government's unwillingness to execute the pro- 
visions of the Protocol attached to the Agreement of July 30, 
1941, and of the Amnesty Decree, found expression as early as 
November 8, 1941, in a note in which Mr. Molotov, People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, informed the Polish Govern- 
ment that all Polish citizens who had been detained by the 
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Soviet authorities as prisoners of war or on other adequate 
grounds had now been released in conformity with the Amnesty 
Decree. However, in later notes, sent in reply to Polish 
Embassy interventions, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs announced the liberation of a further number of Polish 
citizens in November and December 1941, and in January, 
February and March, 1942. Thus, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs officially disproved the statement contained in 
Mr. Molotov’s Note of November 8, 1941. 

However, even as late as 1943, Polish citizens are known to 
have been released from prisons and camps. The Polish Govern- 
ment has indisputable proof of this in the form of certificates 
issued by the Soviet authorities to the persons released. 

Having failed to reach an understanding on the subject of 
a quicker and more complete execution by the Soviet authorities 
of the Protocol attached to the Agreement of July 30, 1941, and 
of the Amnesty Decree of August 12, 1941, the Polish Embassy 
on May 19, 1942, summarized the results of its interventions in a 
Memorandum presented to the People’s Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs, emphasizing the failure of the Soviet Government 
to carry out their obligations in this matter. Besides arguments 
of a general nature, the Memorandum referred by name to 39 
representatives of Polish learning and culture, 36 former sena- 
tors, members of the Diet and prominent local government ofh- 
cials, and 84 high officials of the civil service and of the judiciary 
—who had not been set free by the Soviet authorities, and about 
whom these authorities had failed to supply any information 
whatever. The reply of the Soviet authorities, received on July 
10, 1942, was purely formal and did not give the problem the 
attention it deserved. It threw no light upon the fate of any 
of those whose release the Polish authorities had so frequently 
demanded. In this memorandum of July 10, the Soviet authori- 
ties for the first time referred to the death in Soviet prisons and 
camps of some of the persons the Embassy was endeavoring to 
locate. 
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CHAPTER 3 
Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 


When the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, was 
signed and after the conclusion of the Military Agreement of 
August 14, 1941, the Polish Government hoped to form in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, a Polish Army of about 
300,000 men. 

This was based on the following facts: 

1) According to figures published*in the newspaper Red 


Star on September 17, 1940, there were 181,000 Polish soldiers 
in Soviet prisoner-of-war camps, including 12 generals, 58 
colonels, 72 lieutenant-colonels, 5,131 regular officers and 4,096 
reserve officers. 

2) About 100,000 Polish citizens of the 1917. 1918 and 
1919 classes, conscripted for the Red Army by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the Spring of 1941, were serving with the Soviet 


Forces. 

3) The Military Agreement provided not only for voluntary 
enlistment in the Polish Army, but also for conscription of Polish 
citizens deported to the U.S.S.R. This was to be carried out by 
Polish draft boards with the participation of Soviet authorities 
(Article 6 of the Military Agreement) and the numerical strength 
of the Polish Army was to depend solely on the manpower and 
supplies available (Article 4 of the Military Agreement). 
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When in August, 1941, the Soviet authorities began to 
discharge Polish officers and other ranks from prisoner-of-war 
camps, these men reported en masse to the Polish Army, then in 
the process of formation. The influx of volunteers, despite 
transport difficulties due to the vast distances in the U.S.S.R. 
and to the war, was so great, that before the end of October 
1941 the number of officers and other ranks exceeded 46,000. 
Nevertheless as early as November 6, Major General Panfilov, 
in the name of the Supreme Command of the Red Army, in- 
formed General Wladyslaw Anders, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Polish Armed Forces in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
that the Soviet Government contemplated the supply of equip- 
ment and food rations for only 30,000 men, and that therefore 
all soldiers in excess of that number must be discharged. An 
identical declaration was presented to Ambassador Kot by Com- 
missar Molotov. 

Although Premier Stalin told Ambassador Kot on November 
14, 1941, that the Soviet Military Authorities had no right to take 
such a decision, it remains an indisputable fact that the Polish 
Army in process of formation received a severe blow by the 
reduction of its food rations, which not only forced the Polish 
Military Authorities to stop voluntary enlistment for the time 
being, but also to discharge 16,000 men from the ranks of the 
Army. 

It would have seemed that the problem of the numerical 
strength of the Polish Army was finally and definitely settled at 
the time of General Sikorski’s visit to Moscow, in December 
1941. In the course of the conversation he had with Premier 
Stalin, the strength of the Polish Army to be formed on Soviet 
territory was established at 6 divisions, each of 11,000 men, with 
a reserve of 30,000 men, thus bringing the total to 96,000 men. 
It was moreover decided that 25,000 men would be evacuated 
to the Middle East to reinforce Polish units fighting in Libya 
and that 2,000 airmen and sailors would be sent to Britain. The 
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total number of Polish soldiers to be recruited on Soviet ter- 
ritory was thus 123,000 men. 

However, immediately after General Sikorski’s visit the 
organization of the Polish Army encountered new and unfore- 
seen obstacles. The Soviet authorities adopted the attitude that 
Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and Jewish 
origin from the Eastern half of Poland occupied by the Soviets 
in 1939, were not Polish but Soviet citizens, and that only 
persons of Polish origin could, by way of exception, be regarded 
by the Soviet authorities as Polish citizens. This attitude of the 
Soviet authorities restricted both the number of volunteers for 
the Polish Army and the number of persons subject to con- 
scription. Moreover several weeks later the Soviet authorities 
acted inconsistently with the principle of Article 6 of the Military 
Agreement by setting up, in certain districts, recruiting boards 
composed of Soviet members only, excluding the Polish military 
authorities—although Article 6 laid down that the Soviet authori- 
ties were merely to “participate” in these recruiting boards. This 
move provided unlimited opportunities to prevent the recruiting 
of Polish citizens even of Polish origin for the Army on various 
pretexts, as for instance physical unfitness. 

Moreover, according to the Polish Government's information, 
many Polish citizens were called up for “work behind the lines” 
and placed in so-called Labor Battalions. 

In the Spring of 1941 the Soviet authorities had conscripted 
for the Red Army the 1917, 1918 and 1919 classes of men on 
the territory of the Republic of Poland. These men were taken 
to the interior of the U.S.S.R.° From the population of the 
Polish territories occupied by the Soviet armies, it may be as- 
sumed that these conscripts numbered more than 100,000 men. 
In August and September 1941, part of the Polish citizens 
recruited on Polish territory were discharged from the ranks of 
the Red Army following an order of the Soviet authorities, and 
transferred to these Labor Battalions. 
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On August 16, 1941, General Anders approached Major 
General Panfilov, the Representative of the Supreme Command 
of the Red Army, with a request that all Polish citizens con- 
scripted by the Soviet Government for military service be trans- 
ferred to the Polish Army. On August 19, General Panfilov 
replied to General Anders that “wishing to satisfy the Polish 
Command, the Command of the Red Army is complying with 
its request for a voluntary transfer to the Polish Army of Poles 
serving with units of the Red Army.” 

However, from many letters received by the Embassy it was 
clear that the transfer of Polish citizens from the Red Army and 
from Labor Battalions was never put into effect, that repressive 
measures were even taken against soldiers who applied for 
transfer on hearing that a Polish Army was being formed in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Thus, only a limited number of men, from the conscripted 
classes of 1917, 1918 and 1919, managed to get themselves 
transferred to the Polish Army. Moreover the Note of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of December 1, 1941, 
clearly stated that Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian 
and Jewish origin, were being retained in the Labor Battalions, 
which already limited the numerical strength of the Polish 
Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Despite repeated oral and written representations by the 
Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on April 16 and May 4, 1942, and 
by the Polish military authorities on January 21, February 28 and 
April 13, this matter was never satisfactorily settled, although in 
its Note of May 14 the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs repeated its assurance that only Soviet citizens were en- 
rolled in the Labor Battalions. 

All these factors greatly limited the strength of the army in 
formation and moreover up to the middle of March 1942 the 
Soviet authorities had taken no steps to evacuate the 25,000 men 
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agreed upon in General Sikorski’s conversation with Premier 
Stalin. 

On March 18, 1942, Premier Stalin informed General 
Anders that on account of difficulties in providing supplies, the 
Soviet Government was obliged to limit the strength of the 
Polish Army to 44,000 men. This decision reduced the agreed 
strength of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. by 52,000 men and 
constituted a breach of the bilateral understanding of Decem- 
ber 3, 1941, which fixed the strength of the Polish Army on 
Soviet territory at 96,000 men. As a result of this unfortunate 
decision the surplus over and above the 44,000 soldiers, which 
then amounted to 30,000, was evacuated to the Middle East 
with the agreement of the British Government. 

Although in the course of a conference with General Anders, 
Premier Stalin had agreed to the continuation in the U.S.S.R. of 
normal recruiting for the Polish Army, it was to be feared that 
unless the Soviet authorities changed their attitude, the existing 
strength of the Polish Army could not be increased because: 
1) recruiting was limited to persons of Polish origin only; 2) 
recruiting was carried out by the Soviet authorities alone; 
3) 8,000 Polish officers were missing, and 4) on the pretext of 
preventing unnecessary travel, a ban had been placed on the 
sale of railway tickets to Polish citizens, who were thus forced 
to remain in their temporary residences. This prevented 
volunteers from reaching the Polish Army. 

In view of the unsatisfactory news from the Soviet front, 
General Sikorski sent a message to Premier Stalin on April 9, 
1942, to inform him that the Polish soldiers evacuated from the 
U.S.S.R. would be immediately attached to Polish units in the 
Middle East, and employed in the struggle against Germany 
in which Poland was engaged with the other Allies and the 
Soviet Union. General Sikorski emphasized the importance 
he attached to the increase of the fighting strength of the Polish 
forces and said that he relied on continued recruiting of Polish 
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citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics for the 
Polish Army, and the evacuation of further surplus men to 
the Middle East, in view of the limitation of the numerical 
strength of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. to 44,000. 

As the Polish Government attached the greatest importance 
to the organization and development of the Polish Army in the 
U.S.S.R., it returned again and again to the problem of re- 
cruiting. Thus, independently of the above message, the Polish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs sent an Aide-Mémoire to Ambassa- 
dor Bogomolov on May 1, 1942, and a Note on June 10. In 
addition, Ambassador Kot presented a Note to M. Molotov on 
May 4, 1942. 

Ambassador Kot’s Note began by recalling the understanding 
arrived at by General Sikorski and Premier Stalin on December 
3 of the previous year, concerning the strength of the Polish 
Army, and Premier Stalin’s subsequent decision, imparted to 
General Anders, concerning the limitation of the number of 
Polish soldiers in the U.S.S.R. to 44,000. This had been accom- 
panied by Premier Stalin’s assurance that recruiting for the 
Polish Army would be continued, that Polish citizens serving 
in the Red Army and in Labor Battalions would be transferred 
to the Polish Army, and that the surplus number of soldiers 
would be evacuated to the Middle East. The Note continued 
by stating that after the evacuation of 30,000 Polish soldiers to 
the Middle East recruiting had in effect stopped, that Polish 
feeding and registration centres had been closed, that cases 
of Polish citizens being conscripted to the Red Army or Labor 
Battalions were becoming increasingly common. The Note 
ended by expressing the hope that the Soviet Government 
would issue adequate instructions to enable recruiting for the 
Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. to be continued and soldiers over 
and above the fixed contingent to be evacuated, in the interest 
of the war that Poland and the U.S.S.R. were waging in common 


against Germany. 
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Replying, on May 13, 1942, to General Sikorski’s message 
asking that the recruiting and evacuation of Polish soldiers be 
continued, Premier Stalin said that he felt obliged to recapitu- 
late the reasons he had given General Anders, which were 
that the reduction of the contingents fixed for the Polish Army 
resulted from the necessity to reduce supplies to units that 
were not taking part in the fighting. As conditions remained 
the same, it was not possible to make any change in the contin- 
gents fixed in March, 1942, for the Polish Army. 

Mr. Molotov’s reply on May 14, 1942, to Ambassador Kot's 
Note went much further than Premier Stalin's message. Mr. 
Molotov asserted that: 1) in the course of Premier Stalin’s con- 
ference with General Anders the number of Polish soldiers was 
reduced to 44,000 and all soldiers in excess of that number 
were to be evacuated within a fixed period, so evacuation must 
now be considered to have ended; 2) further recruiting or volun- 
tary enlistment for evacuation to the Middle East was imprac- 
ticable for the same reasons that had dictated the establishment 
of the numerical strength of the Polish Army at 44,000; 3) 
Ambassador Kot’s reference to a declaration Premier Stalin was 
said to have made during his conversation with General Anders, 
to the effect that the recruiting of Polish citizens would be con- 
tinued and that Polish citizens serving in the Red Army and the 
Labor Battalions would be transferred to the Polish Army and 
subsequently evacuated, must have been based on a misunder- 
standing, as Premier Stalin had .never touched upon these ques- 
tions with General Anders; 4) this being the state of affairs, 
the Soviet Government considered further recruiting for and 
voluntary enlistment in the Polish Army for subsequent evacua- 
tion, purposeless—as would also be the resumption of the activi- 
ties of Polish military institutions, such as feeding centres, 
medical centres, registration officers’ posts, etc. set up in connec- 
tion with recruiting for the army; 5) as regards the conscription 
of Polish citizens for the Red Army or Labor Battalions, the 
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Note asserted that only Soviet citizens were liable for service in 
the Red Army and in the Labor Battalions. 

It is obvious from the above that the decision of the Soviet 
Government to curtail the strength of the Polish Army and 
prevent further recruiting was utterly inconsistent with the 
Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Military Agree- 
ment of August 14, 1941, and the understanding reached on 
December 3, 1941, between General Sikorski and Premier 
Stalin. The stopping of voluntary and conscripted enlistment 
from all parts of the U.S.S.R. to the Polish Army was proof that 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
wished neither the expansion of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 
nor of the Polish Army in the Middle East. 

On June 13, 1942, the Polish Government issued a state- 
ment to the effect that Poland was not responsible either for the 
failure of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. to attain the strength 
laid down in December 1941, or for its not being properly 
armed and equipped to go into action. The statement empha- 
sized, moreover, that the Polish Government was unanimous in 
their desire that the Polish Army should remain in the U.S.S.R. 
and fight side by side with the Red Army. 

However, several weeks later without consulting the Polish 
Government the Soviet Government decided to evacuate from 
the U.S.S.R. the remainder of the Polish Army, which then 
numbered 42,000 men. The Soviet Government informed the 
British Government of this decision and the latter notified the 
Polish Government of the Soviet move on July 2. Taken un- 
awares by this entirely unexpected decision, the Polish Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the British Government, evacuated its 
remaining troops to the Middle East. 

Before the remainder of the Polish Army left the U.S.S.R., 
General Anders was instructed by the Polish Government to 
insist that a recruiting staff be left on Soviet territory to con- 
tinue the enlistment of Polish citizens for the Polish Army. 
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The Soviet authorities refused General Anders’ request because, 
they asserted, the Polish Government not having found it possi- 
ble to employ the Polish divisions formed in the U.S.S.R. on 
the Soviet-German front, the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics could not permit the recruiting or 
formation of any Polish units whatever in the U.S.S.R. Thus 
recruiting for the Polish Army was de facto stopped by the 
Soviet authorities in March 1942, though this was not officially 
confirmed by Mr. Molotov in his Note of May 14, 1942, to Am- 
bassador Kot. 

The evacuation of the Polish Army from the U.S.S.R. was 
entirely and exclusively initiated by the Soviet Government. The 
assertion that the Polish Army was unwilling to fight side by side 
with the Soviet Army was without the slightest foundation. The 
Soviet Government was not only informed of the importance at- 
tached by the Polish Government to the formation of a Polish 
Army on Soviet territory, but was told that the Polish Army 
would fight side by side with the Red Army on U.S.S.R. territory 
against the German -forces. This was expressly stated in the 
Declaration made by General Sikorski and Premier Stalin on 
December 4, 1941, which established the principle of coopera- 
tion between the Polish Army and the Red Army, and in fre- 
quent public declarations by General Sikorski. 

Moreover the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs stated in 
his Note of June 10, 1942, addressed to Ambassador Bogomolov, 
that “it is possible that the Polish Army formed in the Near East 
may, after it is equipped and trained, also be used on the front 
of the U.S.S.R. in case the military situation should so require.” 
That is why the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his Note of 
August 27, 1942, to Ambassador Bogomolov, declared that the 
Polish Government considered the allegation made to General 
Anders that the Polish Army declined to fight side by side with 
the Soviet Army as entirely unfounded and inconsistent with the 
true state of affairs, and that they could not take into cognizance 
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the motives alleged for the refusal to allow further recruiting for 
the Polish Army. 

Replying to this Note on October 31, Ambassador Bogomolov 
admitted that the organization of the Polish Army in the 
U.S.S.R. had encountered a number of difficulties and that 
the initiative to reduce the strength of the Polish Army had 
come from the Soviet Government; at the same time he accused 
the Polish High Command of showing no desire whatever to 
send any units of the army to the Soviet-German front, and of 
continuing to keep all units far behind the lines. In the same 
Note Ambassador Bogomolov stated that “the Soviet Government 
did not consider it possible to press the Polish Command in this 
matter but . . . in February 1942, the Soviet Government 
enquired when the Polish formations would begin to fight 
against the Hitlerites. Mention was then made of the 5th Divi- 
sion which had completed its training.” 

These passages from Ambassador Bogomolov’s Note might 
justify the supposition that the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R., 
particularly its 5th Division, was fully trained and equipped, 
and that fully armed units were kept far behind the lines be- 
cause the Polish Government or the Polish High Command 
did not wish to use them on the Russian front. 

Ambassador Bogomolov’s statement concerning the equip- 
ment and training of the Polish Army or any one of its divisions 
in the U.S.S.R. was contrary to the true state of affairs. In the 
Note that the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed to 
the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires in London on December 18, 1942, 


detailed information was given as to the equipment of the 
Polish Army. In this Note the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
recalled that uniforms for the army were sent from Great Britain 
shortly after the signing of the Polish-Soviet Military Agree- 
ment, but that they had only reached the Polish Army on 
October 23, 1941, until which time only 40% of the soldiers 
were issued with boots. In the initial period of its formation, 
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the Army was to be supplied with arms by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It was not until October 22, 1941, however, that Mr. Molo- 
tov notified Ambassador Kot, that the Soviet Union was experi- 
encing certain difficulties with regard to the supply of arms and 
inquired whether the Polish Government could not obtain equip- 
ment from the United States and Great Britain. A similar decla- 
ration was made by Ambassador Bogomolov to General Sikorski 
on October 25, 1941. On learning of these difficulties, the Polish 
Government immediately approached the Governments of Great 
Britain and the United States with a request for arms and equip- 
ment. However, transport difficulties over long distances, the 
necessity of supplying.the U.S.S.R. itself, and of accumulating 
arms and equipment in the Near East had all made it impossible 
to equip the Polish Army. 

Despite all these difficulties, only the 5th Division was 
partly armed and equipped—but even this unit was lamentably 
deficient in comparison with a Soviet infantry division, and it was 
in no way prepared for action. The Note of December 18, 1942, 
sets out that the 5th Division was equipped as follows: it had not 
a single 45 mm anti-tank gun (though it was to have 18), not one 
76 mm anti-aircraft gun (the establishment stipulated 4), no syn- 
chronized anti-aircraft machine-guns (establishment 18), no 12,7 
mm machine-guns (establishment 9). Furthermore, the 5th 
Division had never received the 76 mm infantry guns (estab- 
lishment 18) or the ammunition carriers for these and for the 
104 mm howitzers. The 5th Division was also sadly deficient in 
other equipment. 

As regards the other divisions, it would be pointless to speak 
of their equipment, as in all they had only 200 rifles, a fact that 
obliged General Anders, who did not wish his men to remain 
idle, to divide part of the 5th Division’s equipment among the 
remaining units for training purposes. 

As far back as March 18, 1942, General Anders had given 
Premier Stalin detailed information of this state of affairs and 
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handed him a statement of the amount of arms possessed by the 
Polish Army and the amount required to complete its equipment. 

This proves beyond doubt that the Polish Army as a whole 
and the 5th Division in particular did not go into action on the 
Russian front, not because of any alleged reluctance on the part 
of the Polish Government, but because no single unit of that 
army was suitably trained or equipped, none was ready for 
action. 

Prohibition by the Soviet authorities of conscription and 
voluntary enlistment, the reduction of the strength of the 
Polish Army by unilateral decision, the evacuation of that Army 
without previous consultation with the Polish Government, 
the refusal to allow depots for recruiting to be left on Soviet 
territory, and finally the refusal to transfer to the Polish Army, 
Polish nationals who had been forcibly conscripted in Poland 
by the German army and were now Soviet prisoners of war, all 
lead to the conclusion that the Soviet Government, contrary to 
the Military Agreement of August 14, 1941 and the Moscow 
Declaration of December 4, 1941, had no desire to see a Polish 


Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. participate in the fighting 
on the Eastern Front side by side with the Soviet Army. 
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CHAPTER 4 
The Missing Polish Officers 


According to official figures given on September 17, 1940, in 
the Red Star, published by the People’s Commissariat for 
Defense of the U.S.S.R., the number of Polish officers taken 
prisoner on Polish territory by the Soviet forces after September 
17, 1939, amounted to 9,369, including 12 generals, 58 colonels, 
72 lieutenant-colonels, 5,131 other regular officers and 4,096 
reserve officers. 

This number was increased by several hundred officers ar- 
rested by the Soviet authorities during their occupation of 
Polish territory after actual fighting had ceased, and by 900 off- 
cers interned in the Baltic States, when the latter were occupied 
by the Soviet armies in June 1940. Thus the total number of 
Polish officers who became Soviet prisoners of war amounted 
approximately to 11,000. 

The Polish officers were placed in some ten prisoner-of-war 
camps, of which the three largest were: 1) Kozielsk, to the East 
of Smolensk, 2) Starobielsk, near Kharkov, and 3) Ostashkov, 
near Kalinin. 

The officers interned in these three camps were permitted 
to correspond with their families in Poland through the Polish 
Red Cross. Early in 1940 many of them notified their families 
that the camp authorities had informed them that all three 
camps would soon be broken up, and they would be able to 
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return home. During this period the Soviet authorities compiled 
detailed lists of the prisoners, presumably to ascertain where 
each of them wished to go on being released. 

According to information in possession of the Polish Govern- 
ment the number of prisoners interned in these three camps 
carly in 1940 was as follows: 

1) in Kozielsk: 5,000 prisoners including 4,500 officers of 
various ranks; 

2) in Starobielsk: 3,920 officers, including 8 generals, about 
100 colonels and It.-colonels, about 250 majors, 1,000 captains, 
approximately 2,500 lieutenants and second-lieutenants, and 30 
cadets. Apart from these there were also 380 doctors, some of 
them eminent specialists, several university professors, judges, 
officials and army chaplains; 

3) in Ostashkov: 6,570 persons, mostly judges, public prose- 
cutors, civil servants and policemen, with 380 officers of the 
police, frontier guard and six regiments of Frontier Defence 
Corps. 

The total number of Polish citizens interned in these three 
camps was 15,490, including some 8,700 officers. 

The breaking up of these camps began early in April 1940. 
Every few days, until the middle of May, groups of 60 to 300 
persons were transferred from the three camps to an unknown 
destination. Only the prisoners from Kozielsk were transported 
in the direction of Smolensk. The last group from the three 
camps consisted of only 400 men who were assembled at the 
camp at Yuchnowsk in Pavlischchev Bor near the military station 
of Babynino and later in June 1940 transferred to Griazovetz 
in the district of Vologda. However, at a later date more than 
1,000 officers and civilian prisoners arrived at this camp from 
smaller prisoner-of-war camps, with some 900 officers who had 
previously been interned in the Baltic States. 

In May 1940, correspondence between the officers interned 
in the three camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov and 
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their families in Poland ceased abruptly, and officers interned 
in Griazovetz were forbidden by the Soviet authorities to men- 
tion names of their former colleagues in the letters they wrote 
home. 

When after the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Military 
Agreement of August 14, 1941, the Polish Government pro- 
ceeded to form a Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
they expected that officers from these three camps would consti- 
tute the command of the army. By the end of August 1941, the 
officers from the camp in Griazovetz, some 2,300 in all, had 
reported to the Polish units stationed in Buzuluk, but not a single 
one of the officers transferred from Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov to unknown destinations, appeared or gave any sign 
of life. So the Army was short of more than 8,000 officers, 
7,000 non-commissioned officers and other ranks who would 
have been of the utmost value in fighting the Germans, to say 
nothing of the civilians also interned in the three camps. 

This alarming state of affairs led the High Command 
of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. and representatives of the 
Polish Government in Kuybyshev and London to make frequent 
representations to the Soviet authorities for the release of the 
missing officers. To Ambassador Kot, Mr. Vishinsky declared 
that all Polish prisoners of war had been released from the 
camps and must therefore be free. 

As there continued to be no sign of the missing officers, in 
October and November 1941, Ambassador Kot made frequent 
reference to them in the course of his conversations with Premier 
Stalin, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky, insisting that detailed 
lists of all officers who had been interned by the Soviet authori- 
ties be furnished him, as he knew that such lists had been com- 
piled by the Soviet authorities. 

At the same time, on October 15, General Sikorski, in a 
letter to Ambassador Bogomolov, drew the Soviet Government’s 
attention to the Polish Government's anxiety as “to the fate of 
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several thousand Polish officers who have not returned to 
Poland and have not been found in Soviet military camps.” Re- 
plying on November 14, Ambassador Bogomolov assured General 
Sikorski that “. . . all Polish officers on the territory of U.S.S.R. 
have also been set free. Your supposition, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, that a large number of Polish officers are dispersed 
throughout the Northern regions of the U.S.S.R. is obviously 
based on inaccurate intormation.” 

When visiting Premier Stalin in Moscow in December 1941, 
General Sikorski again intervened for the release of all Polish 
prisoners of war, and as the Soviet authorities had not supplied 
a list of their names, he took the opportunity to present to Pre- 
mier Stalin~a list of Polish officers, compiled by their former 
tellow-prisoners and containing 3,845 names. Premier Stalin then 
assured General Sikorski that the amnesty was of a general and 
all-embracing character and included military personnel as well 
as civilians. In the same conversation with General Sikorski, 
Premier Stalin while declaring that all the prisoners of war had 
been released, expressed the beliet that they might have escaped 
to Manchuria. It is obvious that the trip across the entire terri- 
tory of the U.S.S.K. of men in Polish unitorm was something 
that could not possibly have taken place. 

Un iiarch 18, 1942, General Anders delivered to Premier 
Stalin an additional list containing the names of some 8UU 
other officers. 

The question of the missing officers was also dealt with 
exhaustively in the Note of the Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to Ambassador Bogomolov of January 28, 1942. After 
calling attention to the fact that the administrative authorities 
of the Soviet Union had not fully applied the provisions of the 
Amnesty Decree of August 12, 1941, the Note laid special em- 
phasis on the failure to release many thousands of senior and 
junior officers. 
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In this Note the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs empha- 
sized that “investigations carried out in Poland and in the 
Reich have made it possible to establish definitely that these 
soldiers are not at present in occupied Poland nor in prisoner-of- 
war camps in Germany.” The Note specifically requested that 
all the arrested officers be released from the prisons and camps 
in which they were interned, adding that the Polish Government 
attached the greatest importance to the loyal execution of the 
provisions of the Agreement of July 30, 1941 and to the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between both countries in the interest 
of the common struggle against the aggressor. 

Ambassador Bogomolov’s reply on March 13, to the note 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, introduced no new elements 
to throw light on the question of the 8,000 missing officers. Am- 
bassador Bogomolov referred to Mr. Molotov’s Note of Novem- 
ber 8, 1941, and to the Aide-Mémoire of November 19, presented 
to Ambassador Kot, containing the assurance that the amnesty 
had been fully carried out in respect of all Polish citizens, 
civilian and military. In regard to the Polish Government's 
assertion that many Polish officers were to be found near the 
River Kolyma, on Franz Joseph Land and in Nova Zembla, 
Ambassador Bogomolov considered this devoid of all foundation. 

In view of the utter failure of his frequent verbal and writ- 
ten demands for an elucidation of the whole question, Ambas- 
sador Kot, on May 19, 1942, submitted a Memorandum to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, in which he expressed 
regret at the Soviet authorities’ refusal to supply a list of prison- 
ers as the Polish Government had repeatedly requested for sev- 
eral months, and he gave expression to his great anxiety about 
the fate of these officers. 

When, in April 1943, foreign news agencies published a 
report issued by the German military authorities that a mass- 
grave containing the bodies of Polish officers had been discov- 
ered at Kozia Gora near Smolensk, and when the Soviet Govern- 
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ment stated in a communiqué published by the Soviet Informa- 
tion Bureau in Moscow on April 15, that in 1941 Polish prisoners 
of war were employed on fortification work to the West of 
Smolensk where they fell into German hands after the Soviet 
forces withdrew from that region, the Polish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs sent a new Note to Ambassador Bogomolov on April 20. 

Beginning with the statement that in a public declaration 
made on April 17, the Polish Government had most emphati- 
cally condemned the attempts of the Germans to exploit the tra- 
gedy of Polish prisoners of war to further their own political 
ends, the Note recalled the repeated representations made since 
October 1941 by the Polish Government to the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning the missing officers from Kozielsk, Starobielsk 
and Ostashkov. The Note went on to say that the Polish Govern- 
ment had never received a list of the prisoners nor any detailed 
information as to where they were, while the verbal and written 
declarations of representatives of the Soviet Government were 
confined to general assurances that all Polish officers had been 
released from prisoner-of-war camps. The Polish Government, 
as shown by its frequent interventions, had never considered 
the question of the missing officers closed, and as it appeared 
from the communiqué of the Soviet Information Bureau, that 
the Soviet Government was in possession of fuller information 
concerning the missing Polish officers than had earlier been 
communicated to the Polish Government, it renewed its request 
to the Soviet Government for detailed and accurate information 
concerning the fate of the prisoners of war and civilians at one 
time detained in the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostash- 
kov. The Note ended by stating that Polish public opinion was 
so justly and deeply stirred that only irrefutable facts could 
outweigh the detailed German statements about the discovery 
of the bodies of many thousand Polish officers in the vicinity of 


Smolensk. 
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The correspondence between the Polish Government and 
the Soviet Government and the series of verbal interventions 
by representatives of the Polish Government proved: (1) that 
from the very moment diplomatic relations were re-established 
in July 1941, the Polish Authorities had considered the question 
of the missing officers one of the fundamental problems, a 
thorough elucidation of which was not only in the interest of 
Polish-Soviet relations, but also in the interest of the United 
Nations; (2) although they possessed lists of persons interned 
in prisoner-of-war camps, the Soviet Government never pre- 
sented them to the Polish Authorities for examination; (3) the 
Polish Authorities, to facilitate the search, supplied the Soviet 
authorities with a list containing the names of more than 50% 
of the missing officers; (4) despite Soviet Government assur- 
ances that the officers interned in Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov had been released, their correspondence with their 
families in Poland had ended abruptly in the Spring of 1940, 
and they were not to be found either in the Soviet Union, in 
Poland or in German camps; (5) furthermore the Soviet Govern- 
ment never informed the Polish Government that Polish officers 
were working on fortifications near Smolensk and there fell 
into German hands. This the Polish Government first learned 
from a communiqué of the Soviet Information Bureau on April 
15, 1943. 

The Soviet Government made the question of the missing 
officers their reason for severing diplomatic relations with 
Poland. In his Note of April 25, 1943, which Ambassador 
Romer did not accept, Mr. Molotov omitted all reference to the 
frequent interventions concerning the missing officers and with 
complete disregard of the above mentioned facts and Polish re- 
presentations, expressed his astonishment that the Polish Gov- 
ernment did not consider it necessary to approach the Soviet 
Government for an explanation of the whole case. He also 


alleged the Polish Government’s connivance with the German 
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Government in a common campaign of defamation of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government made the case of the missing officers 
a political question, and entirely disregarded its human aspect 
to which the Polish Government attached the greatest im- 
portance. 

The total number of soldiers and civilians interned in the 
three camps in question exceeded 15,000. In addition to regular 
army officers, there were thousands of reserve officers from all 
professional groups in Poland, the very elite of the Polish 
educated class, that class which has been so ruthlessly exter- 
minated by the Germans in the course of this war. The fate of 
these 15,000 persons was therefore the object of intense concern 
not only to their relatives in Poland, dispersed throughout the 
world or else serving in the Polish Army, but also to the entire 
Polish nation which for the last four years has fought so well 
and sacrificed so much in its occupied homeland for the future 
victory of the Allies. 

Faithful to these principles the Polish Government for ~ 
nearly two years made repeated demands on the Soviet authori- 
ties for an explanation of the fate of the missing prisoners of 
war. Not only did the Soviet Government fail to acknowledge 
the natural right of the Polish Government to concern them- 
selves with the fate of missing Polish citizens, but despite their 
responsibility for the life and safety of prisoners of war they 
constantly refused to supply any kind of relevant information 
that might have thrown light on this tragic affair. 





CHAPTER 5 
Relief for Polish Citizens in the U.S.S.R. 


The conclusion of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, between 
Poland and the Soviet Union, made it possible for the Polish 
Embassy in the U.S.S.R. to organize relief for Polish citizens. 
However, in the Autumn of 1941 and early in the Winter of 
1942 the carrying out of these plans was opposed by the Soviet 
authorities, who did not agree to the Embassy’s proposal that a 
certain number of consulates be established, and would permit 
neither organized assistance by the Polish Red Cross, nor the 
creation of Citizens’ Committees elected by the Polish citizens 
concerned. 

Meanwhile the condition of the Polish population released 
from prisons, camps and places of exile, was rendered more pre- 
carious by the approach of winter. The Soviet authorities con- 
tinued to oppose plans for the settlement of released Polish 
citizens, and informed the Embassy early in November, 1941, 
that the transportation of groups of Poles must cease, because the 
rail facilities were absorbed by the requirements of the front. 

The visit of General Sikorski, Polish Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief, who came to the U.S.S.R. in December 
1941, brought about a change in the attitude of the Soviet 
authorities as regards two fundamental Polish requests, i.e., the 
admission of Embassy Delegates to Polish settlements throughout 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the granting of a 


credit to permit assistance to be given to Polish citizens unfit for 
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work and deported to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
against their will. 

As a result of General Sikorski’s visit an agreement was 
reached on December 23, 1941 between the Polish Embassy 
and the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and Notes 
exchanged establishing the “Rules regulating the scope of activity 
of Delegates of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland.” This 
provided for the appointment of nineteen Embassy Delegates 
and their staffs on Soviet territory, with the joint approval of 
both Governments. Some days after this agreement had been 
concluded, a new agreement with the Soviet Government was 
signed on December 31, for a loan of 100 million roubles for the 
relief of the Polish civilian population. Of the nineteen Embassy 
Delegates, nine were regular Embassy officials with diplomatic 
status and the rank of secretaries or attachés. In addition to 
relief work, Embassy Delegates were empowered to extend 
legal protection to Polish citizens, and in particular to issue 
them with passports and other personal documents. This was 
most important as Polish citizens deported to Russia had been 
made to surrender their personal documents and had received 
in return either passports as Soviet citizens or Soviet passports 
as stateless individuals. If in camps or prisons they had been 
left without any papers at all and on their release received only 
jail delivery certificates valid for three months. Delegates were 
under the direct control of the Embassy and supervised the local 
representatives, whose duties were more restricted and who acted 
as the regional executives of the Delegates. These representatives 
were appointed from among responsible Polish citizens in pro- 
vincial centres. 

On December 1, 1942, the Embassy had at its disposal 387 
representatives of whom 297 were Poles, 82 Jews, 8 Ukrainians 
and White-Ruthenians. 

The Embassy Delegates began their work in the middle 
of February 1942, and organized relief for Poles in 46 adminis- 
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trative districts including 2,600 Polish settlements. The efforts 
of the Embassy Delegates and representatives soon began to 
produce substantial results. In addition to distributing financial 
assistance to those most in need, in one year—by the middle of 
February 1943—they had established 83 kindergartens for 5,300 
children, mostly orphans. This represented 7% of all Polish 
children in Russian and about 70% of the orphans. They also 
set up 175 elementary schools, and 176 feeding centres for 
children. For adults, 58 homes for invalids, 13 hostels, 15 feed- 
ing centres and 47 workshops had been organized. Medical aid 
was supplied in 41 health and hygiene centres as well as in 10 
hospitals and convalescent homes. Moreover 43 educational 
centres for children were set up. In short the Polish Embassy: 
through its Delegates and representatives organized 807 social 
institutions for deported Polish citizens, both adults and children. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Polish and Allied Governments 
and of charitable institutions in the United States and the 
British Commonwealth, the first substantial shipments of relief 
in kind for Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics began to arrive during the winter of 1941. From then 
till the middle of 1943 these enabled the Delegates of the Polish 
Embassy to supply Polish citizens with some 5,000 tons of food, 
clothing and medical supplies, that were distributed chiefly to 
families having a large number of children. 

The generous assistance of the United States Government 
in extending substantial aid under the Lend-Lease Act to the 
Polish Government for the families of Polish soldiers inducted 
into the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. is especially acknowledged 
and emphasized. Mention should also be made of invaluable 
relief sent to the deported Polish citizens by organizations of 
Americans of Polish descent, as well as by numerous Jewish 
welfare organizations in America. 

A principle to which the Embassy and its staff strictly ad- 
hered was to grant financial aid and assistance in kind first of 
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all to persons unfit for work, i.e., children, women and old 
people, who often made up more than half the Polish population 
of the various centres because the Soviet authorities had de- 
ported en masse the wives and children of Poles who were 
prisoners of war in Germany or in the U.S.S.R., and able-bodied 
men had voluntarily enlisted in the Polish Army being formed 
on Soviet territory. 

However relief work of the Embassy and its Delegates was 
not sufficient to produce any basic change for the better in the 
material situation of the Polish deportees as a whole, because 
of the impossibility of reaching many of the more distant local- 
ities. Transport difficulties brought about by the war prevented 
the rapid dispatch of supplies where they were most needed. 
Yet, thanks to the substantial supplies from abroad, many of 
the Polish citizens deported to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics received at least clothes or underclothing, shoes and 
foodstuffs of high quality. 

During the initial period the work of the Delegates and 
their staffs was not hampered to any great extent by the Soviet 
authorities who, however, as early as March 1942, began to 
restrict the scope of their activity. It was during this period that 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs approached the 
Embassy with a demand that the Delegates should refrain from 
intervening with local authorities on behalf of Polish citizens, 
large numbers of whom were still detained in Soviet camps and 
prisons in violation of the Agreement of July 30, 1941 and of the 
Amnesty Decree of August 12, 1941. The Soviet authorities also 
began to place difficulties in the way of Polish citizens of Ukrain- 
ian and White-Ruthenian and Jewish origin who were being 
assisted by the Embassy’s relief organization. In so doing, these 
authorities acted on a unilateral decision of December 1, 1941, 
declaring that such Polish citizens would henceforth be regarded 
as Soviet citizens. 
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As Polish relief increased in volume and the activity of the 
Embassy Delegates developed, to the benefit of hundreds of 
thousands of Polish citizens, the attitude of the Soviet authori- 
ies towards the. Polish relief organization began to undergo a 
change. Manifold difficulties arose, mainly with local authori- 
ties who raised objections in matters that had been already set- 
tled with the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. The 
usual explanation was that they were without instructions from 
the central authorities. Numerous conferences held between 
March and July 1942, between representatives of the Polish 
Embassy and of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
were almost entirely devoted to these difficulties. Towards the 
end of May the attitude of the Soviet authorities changed 
abruptly and they began to put obstacles in the way of the 
Delegates and representatives who wished to report to the 
Embassy, and to arrest certain representatives, especially those 
who had shown initiative and energy. To all Embassy rep- 
resentations, the stereotyped reply was that those arrested 
were engaged in activities hostile to the Soviet Union. 

This hampering of the activities of Embassy Delegates came 
to a head on June 29, 1942. On that day the Embassy Delegates 
in Vladivostok and Archangel, although members of the Em- 
bassy staff and carrying diplomatic passports and identity cards, 
were arrested by the State Security Police. The Soviet authori- 
ties also arrested the entire staff of the Polish relief office in 
Archangel and sealed the stores without even informing the 
Embassy that the Polish diplomats had been arrested. The 
Embassy only learned of this from another source on July 7, 
1942. After the Polish Ambassador had lodged a vehement 
protest, both diplomatic officials were set free on July 10. The 
Soviet authorities failed, however, to provide any satisfactory 
explanation of their action, which was without precedent in 
international relations, and without producing any evidence 
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merely stated that the persons in question were carrying on 
activities hostile to the Soviet Union. 

In the course of diplomatic negotiations of the Polish Am- 
bassador and Chargé d’Affaires with Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, the Soviet representa- 
tives gave assurances that the agreed Rules regulating the scope 
of activities of the Delegates of the Embassy of the Republic 
of Poland remained in force and that the Soviet Government 
did not intend to change its benevolent attitude towards the 
Embassy's relief work. The Soviet authorities demanded, how- 
ever, that the Embassy either recall its diplomatic officials who 
occupied posts as Delegates, or else revoke their diplomatic 
privileges. Having no choice the Embassy recalled all its diplo- 
matic officials to Kuybyshev and officially informed the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that this had been done. How 
the Soviet authorities respected the principles of international 
law concerning the personal immunity of diplomats and of the 
archives of foreign States, may be judged by the fact that, after 
Mr. Vishinsky, in the presence of the Polish Ambassador, had 
formally stated that the agreement concerning the relief work 
of the Polish Embassy remained in full force and effect, all 
Embassy Delegates, whether enjoying diplomatic immunity or 
not, and the principal members of their staffs were arrested 
by the Soviet authorities, and their archives, money and seals 
seized by the State Securities police. 

Following very strong representations by the Polish Govern- 
ment, the Soviet authorities decided to set free the diplomatic 
officials, nine persons in all, while all the other Delegates, office 
staff and representatives, totalling 109 persons—remained in 
prison until the end of October 1942, when 93 persons were re- 
leased. The remaining 16 persons have never been released. 

On July 20, 1942, when all Embassy Delegates had been 
arrested, their offices closed and their supply stores sealed, Com- 
missar Vishinsky announced to the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
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Polish Embassy, Mr. H. Sokolnicki, that the Soviet Government 
would no longer permit the existence of the Delegates’ offices, 
alleging that instead of organizing relief the Delegates were en- 
gaged in activities hostile to the Soviet Union and in intelligence 
work. The Soviet authorities constantly reiterated this accusation 
in response to all further representations of the Polish Govern- 
ment or the Polish Embassy on behalf of the arrested officials, 
without furnishing any proof in support of the charge. 
However, at the same time the Soviet authorities declared 
their readiness to accept a new relief organization for Polish 
citizens, and said that they awaited Polish suggestions. As the 
most experienced and valuable social workers were under arrest 
and a feeling of terror was spreading among the Poles who feared 
further mass detention in labor camps and prisons, the Embassy 
was unable to set up any kind of new relief organization. 
Furthermore, the Polish Government could not negotiate under 
pressure, with more than a hundred Polish officials in prison. 
The Soviet Government had other reasons than the alleg- 
edly hostile activities of the Embassy Delegates for closing the 
Embassy’s relief offices. Their real grounds may be inferred 
from the closing in August 1942 of kindergartens and medical 
centres, which could not be suspected of carrying on activities 
hostile to the Soviet Union. First, despite their formal promises, 
the Soviet authorities placed difficulties in the way of the pur- 
chase of food rations by these institutions, and then began to 
participate directly in their administration or to close up orphan- 
ages, homes for invalids, feeding ceriters, etc. For instance, in the 
districts of Kustanay, Akmolinsk, Southern Kazakhstan, Semi- 
palatynsk and Pavlodar, the Soviet authorities insisted that the 
Polish children be transferred to Soviet orphanages. These 
actions constituted a flagrant breach of the assurances given by 
the Soviet Government to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
and to the Polish Government in London by Ambassador Bogo- 
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molov, who emphasized that the Soviet Government had no 
wish to obstruct the work of relief to Polish citizens. 

The Soviet Government's negative attitude to the Polish 
Government’s suggestion that 50,000 Polish children be evac- 
uated from the U.S.S.R. and placed in Allied countries for the 
duration of the war at the expense of the Polish Government 
and Allied charitable institutions, is characteristic of the Soviet 
Government's attitude toward the Poles in Russia. Despite the 
appalling death rate among these children, who were decimated 
by hunger and disease, the Soviet Government refused to dis- 
cuss the technical details of the suggestion and rejected the 
principle of evacuation. 

The arrest of the Embassy Delegates in July 1942, rendered 
impossible the concentration of several thousand Polish special- 
ists in the area where the Polish troops were quartered in the 
U.S.S.R., and consequently their evacuation with these forces 
to the Middle East. These specialists included technicians, doc- 
tors, engineers, scientists and journalists, all of whom were em- 
ployed as lumberjacks in the Siberian forests or on other kinds 
of hard physical work and dispersed throughout the vast area 
of the Soviet Union. Thus the 30,000 Polish civilians evacuated 
from Russia to the Middle East in August 1942, like the 12,000 
Polish citizens evacuated in March and April 1942, included 
only some of the families of Polish soldiers and persons who had 
reached the vicinity of the Polish Army camps by themselves and 
often quite accidentally. 

Despite continued efforts by the Polish Government, the lot 
of the Poles in the Soviet Union showed no substantial improve- 
ment because the Embassy’s relief work was prevented from 
reaching all the centers in the Soviet Union to which Poles 
had been deported. Moreover, as Polish citizens were forbid- 
den to change their place of residence or to use public trans- 
portation, they were de facto interned in their place of residence 
and could not themselves improve their conditions or even 
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attempt to leave the northern regions where the climatic and 
health conditions were most unfavorable. 

Not until late October 1942, when 93 of the arrested mem- 
bers of the Embassy's relief organization were released, did 
the atmosphere become more appropriate for a renewal of 
negotiations to establish some new form of relief. Aware of 
the Soviet Government’s objections to the system of Embassy 
Delegates the newly appointed Polish Ambassador, Mr. Tadeusz 
Romer, suggested that the whole system of relief be entirely 
reorganized. This suggestion was accepted by Mr. Vishinsky on 
December 23, 1942, but was never put into effect for, in the 
Note of January 16, 1943, the Soviet Government unilaterally 
proceeded in violation of the Protocol attached to the Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, to declare that all Polish citizens present on 
November | and 2, 1939, on Polish territory occupied by the 
Soviet forces had automatically acquired Soviet citizenship. 
Despite the Polish Government's Note of protest of January 26, 
1943, the subsequent negotiations between Ambassador Romer 
and Mr. Molotov concerning the Note of January 16, the Soviet 
authorities forcibly took over the Polish Embassy’s relief institu- 
tions and proceeded inmmediately by moral and physical pres: 
sure to force Polish citizens to accept Soviet passports. It did 
not deem it necessary even to inform the Embassy of these 





actions. 

The purpose of these measures was to destroy the Polish 
relief organization and to suppress all relief work as such. In 
view of these facts the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs on 
March 30, 1943, presented a Note to Mr. Bogomolov, Ambassa- 
dor of the U.S.S.R. to the Polish Government in London. This 
Note recalled that the relief organization of the Polish Em- 
bassy was set up by joint agreement with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and it protested emphatically against the withdrawal of 
that organization from the Embassy's administration and against 
the methods employed by Soviet authorities. The Note reserved 
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the Polish Government's right to demand the return by the 
Soviet Government of all property belonging to the Polish State 
taken over by Soviet authorities or institutions, and compensa- 
tion for loss or damage already suffered or that might ensue in 
the future from the taking over of that property. 

Thus since early in the Spring of 1943, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Polish citizens deported to the U.S.S.R. have been 
deprived of the protection of their legal Government, and of 
help and relief from them, from the Governments of the 
friendly United Nations and welfare organizations throughout 
the world which had spared neither funds nor efforts to succor 
these Polish deportees. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Citizenship of Polish Deportees and 
Soviet Territorial Claims 


By the Protocol attached to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, the Soviet Government undertook to “grant 
amnesty to all Polish citizens who are at present deprived of 
their freedom on the territory of the U.S.S.R., either as prison- 
ers of war or on other adequate grounds” without distinction as 
to the origin, creed or race of the citizens concerned. Similarly 
the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, implementing the amnesty 
granted to all Polish citizens detained on Soviet territory, never 
contemplated any discrimination whatsoever between Polish 
citizens of different origins. 

Part of the Polish deportees, including persons of Ukrain- 
ian, White-Ruthenian and Jewish origin, were released from 
labor camps and prisons in the first months following the sign- 
ing of the Agreement. A considerable percentage of Polish 
citizens of Jewish, Ukrainian and White-Ruthenian origin 
volunteered for service in the Polish Army during the initial 
period of its formation. 

The first case of discrimination by the Soviet authorities 
against Polish citizens of other than Polish origin occurred in 
the Republic of Kazakhstan in October 1941. According to 
information received by the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, the 
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Military Commissar of that Republic, General Shcherbakov, 
issued an order in Alma-Ata, for the enlistment in the Red 
Army of all Polish citizens of military age fit for service, de- 
ported by the Soviet authorities from occupied Polish terri- 
tories and in possession of documents issued to them by the 
Soviet authorities showing they were of Ukrainian, White- 
Ruthenian or Jewish origin. 

As soon as it heard of this order the Polish Embassy in 
Kuybyshev in a Note of November 10, 1941, declared it con- 
trary to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, and to 
the Polish-Soviet Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, and 
demanded that the right of every Polish citizen to serve in the 
Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. be respected. 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs replied to 
this Note on December 1, 1941, that it could not agree with the 
Polish Embassy that the calling-up by the Red Army of persons 
‘of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and Jewish origin who had 
left the territories of Western-Ukraine and Western White- 
Ruthenia was inconsistent with the Agreements of July 30, 
1941, or August 14, 1941. In the opinion of the Soviet authori- 
ties, the wording of neither of these Agreements provided any 
grounds for the views expressed in the Embassy's Note of 
November 10. The Note of the Soviet Government further stated 
that in accordance with the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., of November 29, 1939, all 
citizens of the Western districts of the Ukrainian and White- 
Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Republics who were present in those 
districts on November 1 and 2, 1939, acquired the citizenship 
of the U.S.S.R. as laid down in the Citizenship of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics Act of August 19, 1938. The 
Note ended by stating that “The Soviet Government's readiness 
to recognize as Polish citizens persons of Polish origin, who re- 
sided until November | and 2 on the aforementioned territory, 
gives evidence of good will and compliance on the part of the 
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Soviet Government, but can m no case serve as a basis for an 
analogous recognition of the Polish citizenship of persons of 
other origin, in particular those of Ukrainian, White-Ruthen- 
ian or Jewish origin, since the question of the frontiers between 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and Poland had not 
been settled and is subject to settlement in the future.” 

In its reply dated December 9, 1941, to the Soviet Note 
quoted above, the Embassy pointed out that: 1) Polish legisla- 
tion was founded on the principle of the equality of all citizens, 
regardless of their origin or race, and that the Polish Embassy 
was not aware of the existence of any Soviet laws, which intro- 
duced or sanctioned any discrimination or differentiation of this 
kind. As the Agreement of July 30, 1941, and the Military 
Agreement of August 14, 1941, made no reference to the prin- 
ciple of national origin or race in any of their stipulations rela- 
tive to Polish citizens, these provisions must apply to all Polish 
citizens without exception. 2) The possession of Polish citizen- 
ship by any given person was governed by Polish law, namely 
the Polish State Citizenship Act of January 30, 1920. For 
this and the reasons stated above, the Embassy found itself 
unable to accept the Soviet Government's statement that it was 
prepared to acknowledge as Polish citizens only those of Polish 
origin among the persons resident on November | and 2, 1939, 
on the territory of the Republic of Poland temporarily occu 
pied by the military forces of the Soviet Union. 3) The Citi- 
zenship of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Act of 
August 19, 1938, could not be applied to Polish citizens for 
“its introduction on the territory of the Republic of Poland 
occupied by the Soviet Union from the latter half of September 
1939 until June or July 1941, would be contrary to the pro- 
visions of the [Vth Hague Convention of 1907.” The Em- 
bassy’s Note ended by pointing out that the Soviet Note con- 
tained a self-contradictory thesis, stating as it did that on the 
one hand the Soviet authorities did not recognize the Polish 
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citizenship of persons of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and 
Jewish origin, and on the other hand that the question of the 
frontiers between the U.S.S.R. and Poland had not yet been 
settled and was to be settled in the future. While maintaining 
its fundamental attitude as set out above, the Polish Embassy 
also pointed out that the Soviet attitude would mean a uni- 
lateral settlement by the Soviet Union at the present time of a 
problem which according to the statement of the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs itself was to be discussed in 
the future. 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs replied to 
this Note on January 5, 1942, stating that it saw no grounds 
for changing its attitude as set out in the Note of December 1, 
1941. As to the Embassy's reference to the [Vth Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
considered that the provisions of that Convention applied to a 
state of occupation of enemy territory, and that the term “occu- 
pation” would be quite unjustifiable in the case of the Western- 
Ukraine and Western White-Ruthenia, for the entry of the 
Soviet forces in the Autumn of 1939 into Western-Ukraine and 
Western White-Ruthenia was in their view not an occupa- 
tion: the incorporation of these territories in the U.S.S.R. was 
at the express will of their people. 

In consequence of this attitude adopted by the Soviet 
Government, Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian 
and Jewish origin ceased to be treated by them as Polish citizens. 

This was no mere legal controversy, but involved conse- 
quences of the utmost practical importance to the persons 
concerned. The Soviet authorities prevented them from en- 
listing in the Polish Army and made it impossible for them to 
apply to the Polish Embassy for relief or legal protection. The 
Embassy’s interventions for the release of Polish citizens, still 
detained contrary to the Amnesty Decree in prisons and labor 
camps, were refused where these persons were concerned. There 
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were also cases of Polish citizens being re-arrested on the pretext 
that they had communicated with agencies of the Polish Em- 
bassy and had thus infringed the Soviet regulations forbidding 
Soviet citizens, under severe penalty, to communicate in .any 
matter whatsoever with representatives of foreign States. More- 
over and of particular importance to Polish citizens of Jewish 
nationality who had relatives in Palestine, the United States and 
Great Britain, they were prevented from leaving the U.S.S.R., 
exit permits being as a rule refused, though the persons con- 
cerned had often completed all the necessary passport and visa 
formalities. In many cases Polish passports, valid for travel 
abroad, and endorsed with British, Palestinian and Iranian 
visas were confiscated when their holders applied to the com- 
petent Soviet authorities for exit permits from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

To compel the Polish Government to accept its view on 
the citizenship of persons forcibly deported from the territory 
of the Republic of Poland to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Soviet Government also endeavored to limit the 
powers of the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev to issue Polish 
passports to Polish citizens, a sovereign right of every State. 
This was emphasized in a Note of June 9, 1942, from the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to the Polish Em- 
bassy. In this Note the People’s Commissariat laid down that it 
was essential that lists of persons to whom the Embassy wished 
to issue Polish passports should be supplied to the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, which would then advise 
the Embassy of any objections the Soviet authorities might have 
to the issue of Polish passports to any of the persons whose 
names appeared upon the lists. The Soviet Note added that all 
persons on the said lists to whose issue with Polish passports 
the competent Soviet authorities had no objection, would then 
be provided with permits of residence as aliens. In addition 
the Soviet Note demanded that the Soviet authorities be supplied 
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with lists of persons who had already been issued with Polish 
passports by the Polish Embassy. 

To the above, the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev replied in 
its Note of June 24, declaring that “in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of international law, the Government 
of the Republic of Poland asserts that the matter of Polish 
citizenship rests with them and they do not consider it possible 
that when verifying lists of Polish citizens demanded of the 
Embassy, the Soviet authorities should decide the citizenship of 
Polish citizens resident on the territory of the Republic of 
Poland, and who between 1939-1942 found themselves as is 
known not of their free will on the territory of the Soviet 
Union.” The Note went on to point out that the issue of pass- 
ports to Polish citizens was carried out by the Embassy and its 
Delegates in accordance with Polish laws and regulations in 
force. According to the Constitution of the Republic of Poland 
and Polish law, origin, religion, race or place of residence 
within the frontiers of the Republic of Poland, have no in- 
fluence on the citizenship of any given person. The note con- 
cluded thus, “Taking into consideration that the aforemen- 
tioned Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
is aimed at imposing a procedure in issuing passports, unprece- 
dented in relations between sovereign States, the Government 
of the Republic of Poland sees no possibility of discussing the 
principles of this question on the basis of the suggested pro- 
cedure.” 

In replying to this Note on July 9, the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs did not discuss the arguments con- 
tained in the Polish Embassy’s Note of June 24, but confined 
itself to stating that it continued to insist on the Polish Em- 
bassy’s adoption of the suggested procedure for the issue of 
passports. The Polish Government, unable to consent to such 
a procedure and unwilling to aggravate the misunderstanding 
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over this matter, instructed the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev to 
suspend the issue of passports to Polish citizens. 

Towards the end of December 1942, the Polish relief crisis 
appeared to have come to an end when the Soviet authorities 
gave their consent to the establishment of a new form of relief 
organization in place of the Embassy Delegates, and it was 
then hoped that the conflict over Polish citizenship and the 
issue of passports would also be satisfactorily settled. These 
hopes proved vain as the Soviet Government adopted an atti- 
tude calculated to increase and intensify the conflict. 

On January 16, 1943, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs sent a new Note to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev in 
which it declared that despite the good will shown in its 
Note of December 1, 1941, when it agreed by way of exception, 
to recognize as Polish citizens persons of Polish origin (although 
persons of Ukrainian, White-Ruthenian and Jewish origin were 
thenceforth considered by the Soviet Government as Soviet 
citizens), the Polish Government had adopted a negative atti- 
tude to the said declaration of the Soviet Government and had 
not only refused to take suitable action, but had put forward 
demands conflicting with the sovereign rights of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics with regard to the territories in ques- 
tion. In consequence of the above, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs had been instructed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to state that the declaration contained in its Note of 
December 1, 1941, that an exception would be made in respect 
of persons of Polish origin must be considered no longer valid 
and that there was thus no longer any question of exonerating 
these persons from the regulations applicable to Soviet citizens. 

Thus the Soviet Government not only extended its uni- 
lateral decision to force Soviet citizenship on all persons resid- 
ing on Polish territory occupied by the Soviet authorities, but 
also asserted the sovereign rights of the Soviet Union to that 
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territory, which meant in fact that the Soviet Government raised 
territorial claims to Polish territory. 

The question of Soviet claims to Polish territory was first 
raised in Mr. Molotov’s circular Note of January 6, 1942, con- 
cerning the atrocities committed on the Russian population by 
the German armies. In that Note the City of Lwow was in- 
cluded among towns situated on Soviet territory. Acknowledg- 
ing receipt of Mr. Molotov’s Note, Ambassador Kot stated that the 
inclusion of Lwé6w among Ukrainian cities must have been 
the result of a misunderstanding, for history, international law 
and the ethnical composition of its population prove that Lwow 
was and remains a Polish city. In reply to Ambassador Kot'’s 
Note, the People’s Commissariat tor Foreign Affairs stated, on 
January 17, 1942, that it considered the Embassy’s view ex- 
pressed in the Note and in other documents, in which Lwow, 
Brzesé, Stanistawéw and other towns of the Soviet Union were 
included among towns situated on the territory of the Republic 
of Poland—unjustified, and advised the “Embassy that the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs would not in the 
future be able to accept for examination any further Notes 
from the Embassy containing statements to that effect. 

In its Note of January 16, 1943, the Soviet Government 
again stated, this time quite plainly, that their territorial claims 
were not limited to certain towns in Poland, but to the entire 
territory which under the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of Septem- 
ber 28, 1939, had fallen to the Soviet Union. The tenor of this 
Note was in flagrant contradiction to Article I of the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement of July 30, 1941, which provided that “The Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics recognizes the 
Soviet-German treaties of 1939 as to territorial changes in Poland 
as having lost their validity.” 

In replying to the Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs presented on January 26, a Note 
to the Soviet Ambassador to the Polish Government, in the 
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opening paragraph of which he recalled the refusal of the 
Polish Government to take cognizance of the Note of Decem- 
ber 1, 1941, because the granting or withdrawal of Polish citi- 
zenship was an exclusive and undeniable attribute of the 
sovereignty of the Polish State. The Polish Government there- 
fore maintained their fundamental attitude as regards Polish 
citizenship, and found with the deepest regret, that the Soviet 
Note of January 16, 1943, was inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, and the joint 
Declaration of both Governments of December 4, 1941, which 
aimed at the re-establishment of relations based on confidence 
between both States, and left no doubt as to the nullification of 
the Soviet-German agreements of 1939, together with their politi- 
cal and legal consequences. The Note recalled, moreover, that in 
the Protocol attached to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 
30, 1941, the Soviet Government undertook to release all Polish 
citizens deprived of their freedom on Soviet territory, irre- 
spective of the reason for their detention. On the day the Agree- 
ment was signed there was on Soviet territory no category of 
Polish citizens other than those whose Polish citizenship the 
Soviet Government now refused to recognize, and the amnesty 
referred to above applied precisely to these persons in their 
status of Polish citizens. The Note of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ended by declaring that the Polish Government refused 
to recognize any unilateral decisions taken by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment during the period in which Polish-Soviet relations 
had ceased, for decisions of this kind were contrary to interna- 
tional law, as for instance the [Vth Hague Convention of 1907 
and the Atlantic Charter to which the U.S.S.R. had adhered, 
and that therefore the Polish Government insisted that the 
Soviet Government should treat all Polish citizens in conformity 
with the spirit and letter of the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 
Ambassador Bogomolov’s reply of February 17, to the Polish 
Note of January 26, brought no new elements to the problem 
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under consideration, nor did it provide any relevant explanations. 
It merely stated that the Soviet Government did not consider it 
possible to discuss the problems of citizenship and that the 
Polish Government's m conceming 
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rights of the Polish State and that it reserved the fundamental 
right to repudiate in the future any accomplished fact either 
of a general character or affecting individual Polish citizens, 
brought about by the attitude of the Soviet Government. 


In the course of the conversations which Ambassador Romer 
had in Moscow between February 20 and March 18, 1943, 
with Premier Stalin and Commissar Molotov it was established 
that the Soviet authorities did not consider as Soviet citizens 
all Polish citizens who happened to be in the Eastern part of 
Poland which the Soviet Government consider as incorporated 
in the U.S.S.R., but not domiciled there. Negotiations were 
then initiated with a view to determining a suitable procedure 
for issuing Polish passports; Ambassador Romer insisted that 
the Soviet authorities define their attitude with regard to those 
persons in the U.S.S.R. whom they recognize as “indisputably” 
Polish citizens. In order to make this clear the Soviet Govern- 
ment supplied the Polish Embassy with extracts from the Civil 
Codes of the Russian and Ukrainian Republics. From these it 
was possible to learn what Soviet legislation understood by 
“persons domiciled.” In the light of these documents a person 
“domiciled” is one residing permanently in a given locality 
or else attached to it by his work, property or principal source 
of employment. The Soviet authorities were instructed to com- 
ply with this legislation, to revoke any orders incompatible with 
it and to return the Polish documents that had been confiscated. 
On April 16, 1943, the Polish Ambassador received a Note in- 
forming him that the competent Soviet authorities had received 
the necessary instructions for supply certificates of residence 
(vid na zhitelstvo) to Polish citizens on Soviet territory. When 
issuing these documents, the local Soviet authorities fixed a 
period of two months as a time limit for acquiring Polish pass- 
ports from the Embassy. This they considered entirely sufficient. 
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In theory, the Government of the U.S.S.R. raised no further 
objection to passports being issued by the Embassy without 
consulting the Soviet authorities on the citizenship of the per- 
sons concerned. In practice, however, only such Polish citizens 
could apply for passports as had already been given a certificate 
of residence by the Soviet authorities. Passports issued to other 
categories of Polish citizens would have made them liable to 
prosecution by the Soviet authorities. 

Although the above procedure was not applied to any 
appreciable extent because of the rupture by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of diplomatic relations with Poland, it nevertheless 
remains evidence of the fact that even Soviet legislation recog- 
nizes a great number of Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as “indisputably” Polish citizens, with the 
right to acquire Polish passports and leave the Soviet Union. 

Ambassador Romer’s conversations with high Soviet of- 
ficials and the procedure arrived at as described above prove 
that the attitude of the Soviet Government with regard to the 
problem of Polish citizenship in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, first defined in the note dated December 1, 1941, 
and then on January 16, 1943, was once again changed. 

However the Note of January 16, 1943, had much wider and 
deeper implications. It marked the beginning of a new era in 
Polish-Soviet relations, an era in which the Soviet Government 
has been trying to deal unilaterally with Poland, the first victim 
of the 1939 German aggression, and this in their own way with- 
out the slightest regard for international law and justice, or con- 
sideration for the high principles in defence of which all other 


United Nations are fighting this war. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Polish Soviet Relations Prior to the War 


No. 1 


Decree of the Council of People’s Commissars No. 698 i 
Moscow, August 29, 1918, abrogating the agreements 
ernment of the former Russian Empire with the Governments 
the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires, the Kingdoms 


of the former Russian Empire with the Governments of the King- 
dom of Prussia and the Austro-Hungarian Empire in connection with 
the partitions of Poland, are annulled for ever by the present Resolu- 
tion, in view of the fact that they are contrary to the principle of 
the self-determination of peoples and to the revolutionary, legal con- 
ception of the Russian nation, which recognizes the inalienable right 
of the Polish nation to decide its own fate and to become united. 


Signed: Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars: 
V. Uxyanov-Lenin. 

Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs: 
L. KarakHan. 

Executive Secretary of the Council of People’s Commissars: 
Vian. Bowrcn-Baurevrrcn. 
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No. 2 


Declaration of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Russian 
Socialist Federative Soviet Republic to the Polish Government and 
the Polish Nation, issued in Moscow, January 28, 1920. 


Poland is now confronted with a decision that for many years 
to come may have grave repercussions on the lives of both nations. 
Everything shows that the extreme imperialists of the Entente, the 
supporters and agents of Chdrchill and Clemenceau are directing at 
present all their efforts to draw Poland into a futile, ill-considered 
and criminal war with Soviet-Russia. 

Conscious of its responsibility for the fate of the Russian working 
masses and wishing to prevent new and innumerable disasters, sacri- 
fices and devastation threatening the two nations:— 

1. The Council of People’s Commissars declares that the policy 
of the U.S.S.R. towards Poland is based not on any occasional, 
transient considerations of war or diplomacy but on the inviolable 
principle of self-determination of nations and it has recognized and 
recognizes unreservedly the independence and sovereignty of the 
Polish Republic and declares this recognition to be the basis of all 
its relations with Poland from the moment of the formation of an 
independent Polish State. 

2. While regarding the last peace proposal of December 22 
put forward by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs as still 
fully valid, the Council of People’s Commissars, which has no ag- 
gressive intentions whatever, declares that the Red Army will not 
cross the present line of the White-Ruthenian front that passes near 
the following points: Dryssa, Dzisna, Polock, Borysow, Parycze, 
Railroad Stations Ptycz and Bialokozowice. As regards the Ukrain- 
ian front, the Council of People’s Commissars declares in its own 
name and in the name of the provisional Ukrainian Government 
that the army of the Federated Soviet Republic will not engage in 
military operations to the West of the present line, running near the 
localities of Budouwa, Pilawy, Dereznia and Bar. 

3. The Council of the People’s Commissars declares that the 
Soviet Government has not entered into any agreements or pacts, 
with Germany or any other country, aimed directly or indirectly 
against Poland, and that the character and spirit of international pol- 
icy of the Soviet authorities excludes the very possibility of similar 
agreements, as well as attempts to exploit eventual conflict between 
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Poland and Germany or Poland and other countries in order to 
violate Poland’s independence and her territorial integrity. 

4. The Council of People’s Commissars declares that so far as 
the essential interests of Poland and Russia are concerned there is 
not a single question, territorial, economic or other, that could not 
be solved in a peaceful way, through negotiation, mutual compro- 
mise or agreement, as is now the case in the negotiations with 
Estonia. 

While recommending to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs that it obtain at the next session of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee in February, a confirmation by the Supreme 
Body of the Republic of the above stated basis of Soviet policy 
towards Poland, the Council of People’s Commissars considers on 
its part that by this categorical declaration it is fulfilling its duty 
towards the peace interests of the Russian and Polish nations and 
hopes that all controversial matters will be settled by friendly nego- 
tidtions between Russia and Poland. 

Chairman of the: Council of People’s Commissars: 
V. Uryanov-Lenin. 

People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs: 
TcHITCHERIN. 

People’s Commissar for Army and Navy: 
Trotsky. 


No. 3 


Treaty of Peace between Poland, Russia and the Ukraine, signed 
at Riga, March 18, 1921. 


PREAMBLE 
Poland—on the one hand—and Russia and the Ukraine—on the 
other—being desirous of putting an end to the war and of conclud- 
ing a final, lasting and honorable peace based on a mutual under- 
standing and in accordance with the peace preliminaries signed at 
Riga on October 12, 1920, have decided to enter into negotiations 
and have appointed for this purpose as plenipotentiaries: 
The Government of the Polish Republic: 
MM. Jean Dabski, 
Stanislas Kauzik, 
Edouard Lechowicz, 
Henri Strasburger and 
Léon Wasilewski. 
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The Government of The Federal Socialist Republic of the Rus- 
sian Soviets, on its own behalf and with the authorization of the 
' Government of the White-Ruthenian Socialist Republic of Soviets 
and of the Government of the Ukrainian Socialist Republic of 
Soviets: 

MM. Adolphe Joffé . 
Jacob Ganetski 
Emmanuel Kviring 
Leonide Obolenski and 
Georges Koutshoubinski. 

The above-mentioned plenipotentiaries met at Riga, and having 
exchanged their full powers, which were recognized as sufficient and 
found to be in good and due form, agreed to the following pro- 
visions: 


Riga, March 18, 1921. 
ARTICLE I 


The two Contracting Parties declare that a state of war has 
ceased to exist between them. 


ARTICLE 2 


The two Contracting Parties, in accordance with the principle 
of national self-determination, recognize the independence of the 
Ukraine and of White Ruthenia, and agree and decide that the 
eastern frontier of Poland, that is to say, the frontier between Po- 
land on the one hand, and Russia, White Ruthenia and the Ukraine 
on the other, shall be as follows: 

The frontier shall follow the course of the Western Dzwina, 
from the frontier between Russia and Latvia, to the point at which 
the frontier of the former Government of Wilno meets the frontier 
of the former Government of Witebsk; thence it shall follow the 
frontier between the former Governments of Wilno and Witebsk 
as far as the road running from the village of Drozdy to the town 
of Orzechowno, leaving the road and the town of Orzechowno to 
Poland; 

It shall then cross the railway line near the town of Orzechowno, 
and, turning towards the south-west, shall run along the railway line, 
leaving the station of Zahacie to Poland, the village of Zahacie to 
Russia, and the village of Stelmachowo to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the eastern frontier of the former Govern- 
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ment of Wilno as far as the meeting point of the districts of Dzisna, 
Lepel and Borysow; 

Thence it shall follow the frontier of the former Government of 
Wilno at an approximate distance of one kilometre, as far as the 
point at which this frontier turns westward near Sosnowiec; 

Thence the frontier shall continue in a straight line towards the 
sources of the River Czernica to the east of Hornowa and thereafter 
it shall follow the Czernica river as far as the village of Wielka- 
Czernica, which it shall leave to White Ruthenia; 

Thence it shall continue in a south-westerly direction, across 
the Lake of Miadziol, to the village of Zarzeczyck which shall be 
left to White Ruthenia together with the village of Chmielewsz- 
cezyzna; on the other hand, the villages of Starosiele and of Turow- 
szezyzna shall belong to Poland; 

Thence the frontier shall run in a south-westerly direction to 
the confluence of the River Wilja with an unnamed stream on the 
west of the village of Drohomicz, leaving to White Ruthenia the 
following villages: Uhly, Wolbarowicze, Borowe, Szunowka, Bez- 
trock, Daleka, Klaczk6wek, Zazantéw, Maciejowyce, and the follow- 
ing to Poland: Komajsk, Raszkéwka, Osowa, Kusk, Wardomicze, 
Solone, Milcz; 

Thence the line shall follow the river Wilja to the road on the 
south of the town of Dolhinowo; 

Thence it shall pass to the south as far as the village of Baturyn, 
leaving to White Ruthenia all that road and the villages of Rahozin, 
of Tokary, of Polosy and of Hluboczany, and to Poland the follow- 
ing villages: Owsianiki, Czarnorucze, Zurawa, Ruszczyce, Zaciemien, 
Borki, Czerwiaki and Baturyn; 

Thence it shall run to the town of Radoszkowicze, leaving to 
White Ruthenia the villages of Papysze, Sieliszcze, Podworany, 
Trusowicze North, Doszki, Cyganowo, Dworzyszcze, and Czyre- 
wicze, and to Poland the villages of Lukawiec, Mordasy, Rubce, 
Lawcowicze North, and Lawcowicze South, Budzki, Klimonty, 
Wielkie Bakszty and the town of Radoszkowicze; 

Thence it shall follow the River Wiazéwka, to the village of 
Lipienie, leaving the latter village to Poland, then running in a 
south-westerly direction, crossing the railway and leaving the sta- 
tion of Radoszkowicze to White Ruthenia; 

Thence it shall run southward as from the town of Rakdéw, 
leaving to White Ruthenia the villages of Wiekszyce, Dolzenie, 
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Mietkowa, Wielka Borozdynka and Kozielszczyzna, and to Poland 
the villages of Szypowaly, Macewicze, Stary Rakéw, Kuczkuny and 
the town of Rakéw; 

Thence the frontier shall continue as far as the town of Wolma, 
leaving to White Ruthenia the villages of: Wielkie Siolo, Malawka, 
Lukasze, and Szczepki, and to Poland the villages of Duszkowo, 
Chimorydy, Jankowce, and the town of Wolma; 

Thence it shall follow the road from the town of Wolma as 
far as the town of Rubiezewicze, leaving that road and the town to 
Poland; 

Thence it shall continue southward as far as the unnamed inn 
situated at the point at which the Baranowicze-Minsk railway crosses 
the Nowy Swierzen-Minsk road (see map, scale one English inch 
to ten versts, above the letter M at the beginning of the word 
Miezinowka; and map, scale one English inch to twenty-five versts, 
near Kolosowo) leaving the inn to Poland; the villages of Papki, 
Zywica, Poloniewicze, Osinéwka, shall go to White Ruthenia and 
the villages of Lichacze and of Rozanka shall go to Poland; 

Thence the frontier shall pass across the center of the NieSwiez- 
Cimkowicze road to the west of Kukowicze, leaving the villages of 
Swerynowo, Kutiec, Lunina, Jazwina North, Bieliki, Jazwin, Ry- 
masze, and Kukowicze (all three) to White Ruthenia; the villages 
of Kul, Buczne, Dwianopol, Zurawy, Posieki, Juszewicze, Lisuny 
North and Lisuny South, Sultanowszczyzna and Pleszewicze to 
Poland; 

Thence it shall pass halfway between Kleck and Cimkowicze 
(between the villages of Puzowo and Prochody), leaving to White 
Ruthenia the villages of Rajéwka, Sawicze, Zarakowce, and Puzowo, 
and to Poland the villages of Marusin, East Smolicze, Lecieszyn, and 
Prochody; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the Warsaw-Moscow road, 
crossing it to the west of the village of West Filipowicze, and leav- 
ing che village of Ciechowa to White Ruthenia and the village of 
Jodczyce to Poland; 

Thence it shall run south as far as the Morocz river, near 
Choropol, leaving the villages of Stare Mokrany, Zadworze, Mok- 
rany and Choropol to White Ruthenia, and the villages of Cieciero- 
wiec, Ostaszki, Lozowicze, and Nowe Mokrany to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the Morocz river as far as its confluence 
with the river Slucz of Minsk; 
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Thence it shall follow the river Slucz as far as its confluence 
with the River Prypeé; 

Thence it shall continue towards the village of Berezce, leaving 
the villages of Lubowicze, Chilezyce, and Berezce to White Ru- 
thenia, and the villages of North Lutki and South Lutki to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the road from the village of Bukcza, leav- 
ing the road and the village of Bukcza to White Ruthenia and the 
village of Korma to Poland; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the Sarny-Olewsk railway, 
which it shall cross between the stations of Ostki and Snowidowicze, 
leaving to the Ukraine the villages of Wojtkowicze, Sobiczyn, Micha- 
léwka, and Budki Snowidowickie, and to Poland the villages of 
Radziwilowicze, Raczkéw, Bialowiska, Bialowiz, and Snowidowicze; 

Thence the frontier shall continue towards the village of Mysza- 
kéwka, leaving to the Ukraine the villages of Majdan Holyszewski, 
Zaderewie, Marjanpol, Zolny, Klomowa, and Rudnia Klonowska, 
and to Poland the villages of Der¢é, Okopy, Netreba, Woniacze, 
Perelysianka, Nowa Huta, and Myszakéwka; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the mouth of the River Kor- 
czyk, leaving the village of Mlynek to the Ukraine; 

Thence it shall run up the River Korczyk, leaving the town of 
Korzec to Poland; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the village of Milatyn, leav- 
ing to the Ukraine the villages of Poddubce, Kilikijow, Dolzki, 
Narajéwka, Ulaszanéwka, and Marjanéwka, and the villages of 
Bohdanéwka, Czernica, Krylow, Majkéw, Dolha, Friederland, Po- 
reba Kuraska, and Milatyn to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the road leading from the village of 
Milatyn to the town of Ostrdg, leaving the villages of Moszczanéwka, 
Krzywin, and Solowie to the Ukraine, and the villages of Moszczan- 
ica, Bodéwka, Wilbowno, the town of Ostrog and the road to 
Poland; 

Thence it shall run up the River Wilja as far as the village of 
Chodaki, which remains to Poland; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the town of Bialozérka, leav- 
ing to the Ukraine the villages of Wielka Borowica, Stepanéwka, 
North Bajmaki and South Bajmaki, Liski, Siwki, Woloski, the 
town of Jampol, the villages of Didkowce, Wiazowiec, and Krzywe- 
zyki, and to Poland the villages of Boloz6wka, Sadki, Obory, Szkro- 
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botéwka, Pankowce, Grzybowa, Lysohorka, Molodzkéw, and the 
town of Bialozérka; 

Thence it shall continue as far as the River Zbrucz, leaving the 
road and the village of Szczesnéwka to Poland; 

Thence it shall follow the River Zbrucz, as far as its confluence 
with the River Dniester. 





ARTICLE 3 

Russia and the Ukraine abandon all rights and claims to the 
territories situated to the west of the frontier laid down by Article 2 
of the present Treaty. Poland, on the other hand, abandons in favour 
of the Ukraine and of White Ruthenia all rights and claims to the 
territory situated to the east of this frontier. The two Contracting 
Parties agree that, in so far as the territory situated to the west 
of the frontier fixed in Article 2 of the present Treaty includes 
districts which form the subject of a dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania, the question of the attribution of these districts to one 
of those two States is a matter which exclusively concerns Poland 
and Lithuania. 

ARTICLE 4 
ARTICLE 5 

Each of the Contracting Parties mutually undertakes to respect 
in every way the political sovereignty of the other Party, to abstain 
from interference in its internal affairs, and particularly to refrain 
from all agitation, propaganda or interference of any kind, and not 
to encourage any such movement. 

Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes not to create or 
protect organisations which are formed with the object of encour- 
aging armed conflict against the other Contracting Party or of 
undermining its territorial integrity, or of subverting by force its 
political or social institutions, nor yet such organisations as claim 
to be the Government of the other Party or of a part of the terri- 
tories of the other Party. The Contracting Parties therefore, under- 
take to prevent such organisations, their official representatives and 
other persons connected therewith, from establishing themselves on 
their territory, and to prohibit military recruiting and the entry into 
their territory and transport across it, of armed forces, arms, muni- 
tions and war material of any kind destined for such organisations. 
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No. 4 


Decision of the Conference of Ambassadors, on the subject of the 
frontiers of Poland, March 15, 1923. 


The British Empire, France, Italy and Japan, signatories with 
the United States of America, as the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, of the Versailles Treaty of Peace: 

Considering that by the terms of Article 87, paragraph 3, of 
the said Treaty, it is for them to fix the frontiers of Poland, which 
have not been specified by that Treaty; 

Considering that on February 15, 1923, the Polish Government 
addressed to the Conference of Ambassadors a request inviting the 
Powers there represented to avail themselves of the rights conferred 
on them by the said Article; 

That, for its part, the Lithuanian Government has already, in 
its Note of November 18, 1922, shown itself anxious to see the said 
Powers avail themselves of the said rights; 

Considering that by the terms of Article 91 of the Treaty of 
Peace of Saint Germain-en-Laye, Austria has renounced in tavor 
of the principal Allied and Associated Powers all its rights and titles 
to the territories which previously belonged to the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and which, situated outside the new frontiers 
of Austria, as they are described in Article 27 of the said Treaty, 
are not actually the subject of any attribution; 

Considering that it is recognized by Poland that in so far as 
the eastern part of Galicia is concerned, the ethnographical condi- 
tions necessitate an autonomous régime; 

Considering that the Treaty concluded between the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers and Poland on June 28, 1919, has 
provided for special guarantees in favour of racial, language and 
religious minorities in all the territories placed under Polish sov- 
ereignty; 

Considering that so far as its frontier with Russia is concerned, 
Poland has entered into direct relations with that State with a 
view to determining the line; 

That in so far as the frontier between Poland and Lithuania 
is concerned, there is cause to take into account the actual situation 
resulting, notably, from the Resolution of the Council of the League 
of Nations on February 3, 1923: 
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Have charged the Conference of Ambassadors with the regula- 
tion of this question. 

In consequence, the Conference of Ambassadors: 

1. Decides to recognize as the frontiers of Poland: 

(1) With Russia: 
The line drawn and delimited by the agreement between the 
two States and on their responsibility dated November 28, 1922.* 
(2) With Lithuania: 
The line below described (according to the German map, scale 
I : 100,000): 

From the point where the northern administrative limit of the 
district of Suwalki meets the frontier of Eastern Prussia (the point 
common to Eastern Prussia, Poland and Lithuania) and as far as 
the most southerly point of re-entry of the limit of the district of 
Suwalki, a point situated at about seven kilometres to the north- 
west of Punsk, the northern administrative limit of the district of 
Suwalki; 

Thence towards the south-east as far as a point on the road 
Berzniki-Kopciowo, situated about two kilometres to the south-east 
of Berzniki; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving Punsk to Poland, 
traversing Lake Galadus from its north-westerly extremity as far 
as a point situated about two kilometres to the north of Zegary, then 
passing towards the east, then parallel with the line of small lakes 
situated between Berzniki and Zegary at about two kilometres to 
the east of these lakes; 

Thence as far as a point about two kilometres 500 metres to 
the east of Zelwa on the River Marycha, a line to be determined 
on the spot; 

Thence, down the course of the River Marycha as far as the 
confluence of a small tributary situated on the left bank of this 
river and immediately above Studzianka; 

Thence, a line to be determined on the spot as far as the source 
of the River Igorka, then the course of this river which passes to 
Warwiszki as far as its confluence with the Niemen; 

Thence, down the course of the River Niemen as far as the 
confluence of the River Grawe; 








* Polish-Soviet Delimitation of Frontiers Agreement, signed Novem- 
ber 28, 1922, under the Treaty of Riga. 
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Thence, the River Grawe as far as the point where it intersects 
the high road from Merecz to Rotnica; 

Thence, a line to be determined on the spot as far as the con- 
fluence of the River Skroblis with the River Mereczanka; 

Thence, the course of the Mereczanka, as far as a bridge about 
300 metres to the south-east of Podkamien; 

Thence and as far as frontier post 142 at about two kilometres 
to the north-east of Strzelciszki; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving to Lithuania the 
localities of Podkamien, Karpiszki, Strzelciszki, to Poland those of 
Bortele, Kukle, and passing by way of the intersection of the roads 
from Bobryszki to Olkieniki and from Orany to Wojtowo on the 
railway from Grodno to Wilno; 

Thence as far as a point to be determined on the course of the 
River Wilja at about 800 metres to the west of Siurmance; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving to Lithuania the 
localities of Kalance, Szpiengleniki, Giecieniszki, Uzuleje, Prybance, 
Greczéwka, Ismance, Jagielany, Dergiance, Kopciszki, Zailgi, Chwos- 
zezyzna, Niedzwiedé6wka, Janczuny, Daniliszki, Jerzs6wka, Nowy 
Dwér, Promystéwka, Walakiszki, Kurkliszki, Kalejkiemie, Wilunis- 
zki, Kiermanczyszki, Bialolesie and Owsieniszki, and leaving to 
Poland the localities of Wé6jtowo, Puszkarnia, Czarnékowale, Kol- 
Lejpuny, Wejksztelafce, Ejgielatce, Markowszczyzna, Strazn, 
Skobsk, Wizgirdy, Dombrowo, Dembniaki, Stanislawéwka, Kotysz, 
Staszkuniszki, Lebiedzie, Mejluszki, Podworance, Glity, Pietkienis- 
zki, Kiermeliszki, Kudrany, Poniewiezka, Mejdany, Miciuny, Loj- 
ciszki, Mejryszki, Barcie, Jateluny, Puzanowo, Kazimiré6wka and 
Siurmance; 

Thence, the course of the River Wilja as far as a point situated 
about one kilometre 200 metres to the south of Sejmieniszki; 

Thence and as far as a point to be determined at the south- 
western extremity of Lake Dubinskie to the south of Zaltynie; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving in Lithuanian ter- 
ritory Pospierze, Kejmince, Sketery, Olinowo, Pory, Kontromiszki, 
Kiele, Awizance, Nieczance, Bojary, Olany, Palki, Ollis, Okmianka, 
Towkiele, Aleksandryszki, Gawejki, Zaltynie, and in Polish terri- 
tory the localities of Podworzance, Podgaj, Drawcza, Mejluny, Pa- 
piernia, Bortkuszki, Uzubledzie, Lipé6wka, Poblyndzie, Zyndule, 
Astyki, Szalkowszczyzna, Romaszkance, Pogiry, Boréwka, Santoki, 
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Pustylki, Gudejki, Stolewszczyzna, Zylwiszki, Szmilginie, Gawejki, 
Sidabry; 

Thence, a line traversing Lake Dubinskie as far as a point to 
be determined on the north-east bank at about 500 metres to the 
south-east of Olka; 

Thence and as far as a point to be determined on the south 
bank of Lake Prowal to the east of Surgance; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving in Lithuanian ter- 
ritory the localities of Olka, Lake Bolosza, Labejszyszki, Mlynek, 
Janiszki, Szerejkiszki, Surgance, and in Polish territory the locali- 
ties of Jankuniszki, Purwiniszki, Szarkiszki, Maciejowo, Ormiany, 
Skardzie, Nowosiélka, Grzybiance; 

Thence and as far as a point to be determined on the southern 
edge of the lake on the bank of which is Antoikony and at 500 
metres to the west of this locality; 

A line to be determined on the spot, leaving in Lithuanian ter- 
ritory the localities of Madejki, Mazule, Szakaliszki, Andrulance, 
Zukowszezyzna, Zemajtyszki, Prudziszki, Poluknis, Pozenis, Zwir- 
bliszki, Sidoriszki, Melejszany, and in Polish territory the localities 
of Maldziuny, Rutowszczyzna, Baranowo, Antoledzie, Berniuny, 
Lyngmiany, Antokalny; 

And thence as far as the frontier of Latvia; 

A line to be determined on the spot running towards the north- 
east then towards the north, passing between Lake Bolosza and 
Lake Dringis, and leaving in Lithuanian territory the localities of 
Auksztenis, Achramiance, Rejnie, Azany, Sadziuny, W.-Derewnia, 
Suntupie, Kalniszki, Szablowczyzna, Mugliszki, Jurkokalnie, Smol- 
weczki, Werugiszki, and in Polish territory the localities of Kozaczy- 
zna, Mejluny, Wardzikiemie, Aliejuny, Sakiszki, Pozemiszki, Karac- 
zuny, Smolwy, Paukszteliszki, Smolwy (north), Dulkiszki, Matej- 
kiszki; 

The tracing of this line on the spot is left to the care of the 
two Governments concerned, who will have every latitude to pro- 
ceed, by mutual agreement, to rectifications of detail which they 
may recognize on the spot as indispensable. 

2. Decides to recognize to Poland, which accepts all rights of 
sovereignty over the territories comprised between the frontiers above 
defined and the other frontiers of the Polish territory, with reserve 
to the dispositions of the Treaty of Peace concluded at Saint Ger- 
main-en-Laye concerning the charges and obligations incumbent 
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upon the States to which any territory of the former Austro-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy is transferred. 
Done at Paris, March 15, 1923. 
Eric Phipps. R. Poincaré. 
Romano Arezzana. M. Matsuda. 


The undersigned, duly authorized, declares, in the name of the 
Polish Government, his acceptance of the foregoing dispositions. 
Done at Paris, March 15, 1923. 
Maurice Zamoyski. 
No. 5 
Note of April 5, 1923 from Hon. Hugh Gibson, Minister of the 
United States of America in Warsaw, to the Polish Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, taking cognizance of the Decision of the Council of 
Ambassadors of March 15, 1923. 


Warsaw, April 5, 1923. 
Excellency: 

I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that my Government 
has taken cognizance of the decision of the Council of Ambassadors 
at Paris of March 15, 1923 with regard to the Polish frontiers, this 
decision being in harmony with the assertions of territorial Sover- 
eignty of Poland. 

In view of this the officials of the American Government charged 
with the administration of the immigration law have agreed that for 
the balance of the present fiscal year the quotas of the regions of 
Pinsk and Eastern Galicia shall be merged into that of Poland. 

I take the occasion to express, Excellency, the renewed assurance 


of my highest consideration. ihe Mia 


No. 6 
Protocol between Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, for the immediate entry into 
force of the Treaty of Paris of August 27, 1928, regarding renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national policy,” signed at Moscow, 
February 9, 1929. 
The Government of the Estonian Republic, the President of the 
Latvian Republic, the President of the Polish Republic, His Majesty 


* Briand-Kellogg Pact. 
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the King of Rumania, and the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, being desirous of promoting 
the maintenance of peace between their respective countries and 
for this purpose of putting into force without delay, between the 
peoples of those countries, the Treaty for the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy, signed at Paris on August 27, 
1928, have decided to achieve this purpose by means of the present 
Protocol and have appointed as their Plenipotentiaries............. 


“eee eee eee eee eee ere ew eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE | 


The Treaty for the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, signed at Paris on August 27, 1928, a copy of which 
is attached to the present Protocol as an integral part of that instru- 
ment, shall come into force between the Contracting Parties after 
the ratification of the said Treaty of Paris of 1928 by the competent 
legislative bodies of the respective Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE 2 


The entry into force in virtue of the present Protocol, of the 
Treaty of Paris of 1928 in reciprocal relations between the Parties 
to the present Protocol shall be valid independently of the entry 
into force of the Treaty of Paris of 1928 as provided in Article 3 
of the last-named Treaty. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. The present Protocol shall be ratified by the competent legis- 
lative bodies of the Contracting Parties, in conformity with the re- 
quirements of their respective constitutions. 

2. The instruments of ratification shall be deposited by each of 
the Contracting Parties with the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics within one week of the ratification of the present 
Protocol by the respective parties. 

3. As from the date of the deposit of the instruments of ratifica- 
tion by two of the Contracting Parties, the present Protocol shall 
come into force between those two Parties. In reciprocal relations 
between the other Contracting Parties and the States for which it 
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has already come into force, the Protocol shall come into force as 
and when their instruments of ratification are deposited. 

4. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall immediately notify the deposit of the several ratifications to all 
the signatories to the present Protocol. 


ARTICLE 4 
In order to give effect to Article 1 of the present Protocol, each 
of the Contracting Parties, after ratification by its legislative 
bodies of the Treaty of Paris of 1928, shall immediately notify the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and all the 
other Parties to the present Protocol, through the diplomatic channel. 


ARTICLE 5 


The present Protocol shall be open for the accession of the Gov- 
ernments of all countries. Notification of final accession shall be 
made to the address of the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, which shall duly notify all the other Parties to the 
present Protocol. Immediately on receipt of such notification of ac- 
cession, the present Protocol shall be put into force in reciprocal 
relations between the acceding State and all the other Parties to 
the present Protocol. 

ARTICLE 6 


The entry into force, in virtue of the present Protocol, of the 
Treaty of Paris of 1928, in reciprocal relations between the acced- 
ing State and all the other Parties to the said Protocol, shall be 
effected in the way laid down in Article 4 of the Protocol. 

ARTICLE 7 

The present Protocol has been drawn up in a single copy, an 
authentic copy of which shall be communicated by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to each of the signatory 
or acceding States. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol and have affixed their seals thereto. 

No. 7 


Pact of Non-Aggression between Poland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, signed at Moscow, July 25, 1932. 


The President of the Polish Republic, of the one part, and the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, of the other part, 
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Desirous of maintaining the present state of peace between their 
countries, and convinced that the maintenance*of peace between 
them constitutes an important factor in the work of preserving uni- 
versal peace; 

Considering that the Treaty of Peace of March 18, 1921, con- 
stitutes, now as in the past, the basis of their reciprocal relations and 
undertakings; 

Convinced that the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and the exclusion of all that might be contrary to the normal condi- 
tion of relations between States are the surest means of arriving at 
the goal desired; 

Declaring that none of the obligations hitherto assumed by either 
of the Parties stands in the way of the peaceful development of 
their mutual relations or is incompatible with the present Pact; 

Have decided to conclude the present Pact with the object of 
amplifying and completing the pact for the renunciation of war 
signed at Paris on August 27, 1928, and put into force by the 
Protocol signed at Moscow on February 9, 1929, and for that pur- 
pose have designated as their Plenipotentiaries................... 

Who, after exchanging their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed on the following provisions: 


ARTICLE 1 


The two Contracting Parties, recording the fact that they have 
renounced war as an instrument of national policy in their mutual 
relations, reciprocally undertake to refrain from taking any aggres- 
sive action against or invading the territory of the other Party, 
either alone or in conjunction with other Powers. 

Any act of violence attacking the integrity and inviolability of 
the territory or the political independence of the other Contracting 
Party shall be regarded as contrary to the undertakings contained 
in the present Article, even if such acts are committed without 
declaration of war and avoid all possible warlike manifestations. 


ARTICLE 2 
Should one of the Contracting Parties be attacked by a third 
State or by a group of other States, the other Contracting Party 
undertakes not to give aid or assistance, either directly or in- 
directly, to the aggressor State during the whole period of the 


conflict. 
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If one of the Contracting Parties commits an act of aggression 
against a third State the other Contracting Party shall have the 
right to be released from the present Treaty without previous 
denunciation. 

ARTICLE 3 

Each of the Contracting Parties undertakes not to be a party 
to any agreement openly hostile to the other Party from the point 
of view of aggression. 

ARTICLE 4 

The undertakings provided for in Articles 1 and 2 of the present 
Pact shall in no case limit or modify the international rights and 
obligations of each Contracting Party under agreements concluded 
by it before the coming into force of the present Pact, so far as the 
said agreements contain no aggressive elements. 


ARTICLE 5 
The two Contracting Parties, desirous of settling and solving, 
exclusively by peaceful means, any disputes and differences, of 
whatever nature or origin, which may arise between them, under- 
take to submit questions at issue, which it has not been possible to 
settle within a reasonable period by diplomatic channels, to a 
procedure of conciliation, in accordance with the provisions of the 


Convention for the application of the procedure of conciliation, 
which constitutes an integral part of the present Pact and shall be 
signed separately and ratified as soon as possible simultaneously 
with the Pact of Non-Aggression.* 


ARTICLE 6 
The present Pact shall be ratified as soon as possible, and 
the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged at Warsaw within 
thirty days following the ratification by Poland and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, after which the Pact shall come into 
force immediately. 
ARTICLE 7 
The Pact is concluded for three years. If it is not denounced 
by one of the Contracting Parties, after previous notice of not 


*The Convention for Conciliation between the Republic of Poland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was*signed at Moscow, 
November 23, 1932. 
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less than six months before the expiry of that period, it shall be 
automatically renewed for a further period of two years. 


ArticLe 8 
The present Pact is drawn up in Polish and Russian, both texts 
being authentic. 
In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Pact and have thereto affixed their seals. 


Done at Moscow, in two copies, July 25, 1932. 


Protocot or Sicnature No. 1 
The Contracting Parties declare that Article 7 of the Pact of 
July 25, 1932, cannot be interpreted as meaning that the expiry 
of the time-limit or denunciation before the expiry of the time- 
period under Article 7 could have as a result the limitation or 
cancellation of the obligations arising out of the Pact of Paris of 
1928. 


Done at Moscow, in two copies, July 25, 1932. 


Protocot oF Sicnature No. 2 
On signing the Pact of Non-Aggression this day, the two Parties 
having exchanged their views on the draft Conciliation Convention 
submitted by the Soviet Party, declare that they are convinced that 
there is no essential difference of opinion between them. 


Done at Moscow, in two copies, July 25, 1932. 


No. 8 


Convention for the Definition of Aggression, signed at London, 
July 3, 1933. 

His Majesty the King of Rumania, the President of the Estonian 
Republic, the President of the Latvian Republic, the President of 
the Polish Republic, the President of the Turkish Republic, the 
Central Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia, and His Majesty 
te King of Afghanistan; 

Being desirous of consolidating the peaceful relations existing 
between their countries; 

Mindful of the fact that the Briand-Kellogg Pact, of which 
they are signatories, prohibits all aggression; 
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Deeming it necessary, in the interests of the general security, 
to define aggression as specifically as possible, in order to obviate 
any pretext whereby it might be justified; 

And noting that all States have an equal right to independence, 
security, the defence of their territories, and the free development 
of their institutions; 

And desirous, in the interest of the general peace, to ensure 
to all peoples the inviolability of the territory of their countries; 

And judging it expedient, in the interest of the general peace, 
to bring into force, as between their countries, precise rules defining 
aggression, until such time as those rules shall become universal; 

Have decided, with the aforesaid objects, to conclude the present 
Convention, and have duly authorized for this purpose 


Who have agreed on the following provisions: 


ARTICLE | 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes to accept in 
its relations with each of the other Parties, from the daté of the 
entry into force of the present Convention, the definition of 
aggression as explained in the report dated May 24, 1933, of the 
Committee on Security Questions (Politis Report) to the Conference 
for the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments, which report 
was made in consequence of the proposal of the Soviet delegation. 


ARTICLE 2 

Accordingly, the aggressor in an international conflict shall, sub- 
ject to the agreements in force between the parties to the dispute, 
be considered to be that State which is the first to commit any of 
the following actions: 

1. Declaration of war upon another State; 

2. Invasion by its armed forces, with or without a declaration 
of war, of the territory of another State; 

3. Attack by its land, naval or air forces, with or without a 
declaration of war, on the territory, vessels or aircraft of another 
State; 

4- Naval blockade of the coasts or ports of another State; 

5- Provision of support to armed bands formed in its territory 
which have invaded the territory of another State, or refusal, not- 
withstanding the request of the invaded State, to take, in its own 
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territory, all the measures in its power to deprive those bands of all 
assistance or protection. 





ARTICLE 3 
No political, military, economic or other considerations may 
serve as an excuse or justification for the aggression referred to in 
Article 2 (for examples see Annex). 


ARTICLE 4 


The present Convention shall be ratified by each of the High 
Contracting Parties in accordance with its laws. 

The instruments of ratification shall be deposited by each of 
the High Contracting Parties with the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

As soon as the instruments of ratification have been deposited 
by two of the High Contracting Parties, the present Convention 
shall come into force as between those two Parties. The Convention 
shall come into force as regards each of the other High Contracting 
Parties when it deposits its instruments of ratification. 

Each deposit of instruments of ratification shall immediately 
be notified by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to all the signatories of the present Convention. 











ARTICLE 5 
The present Convention has been signed in eight copies, of 
which each of the High Contracting Parties has received one. 
In faith whereof the above-named Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Convention and have thereto affixed their seals. 
Done in London, July 3, 1933. 


ANNEX 


To Article 3 of the Convention for the Definition of Aggression. 

The High Contracting Parties, signatories of the Convention 
for the Definition of Aggression. 

Desiring, subject to the express reservation that the absolute 
validity of the rule laid down in Article 3 of that Convention shall 


be in no way restricted, to furnish certain indications for determin- 


ing the aggressor. 
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Declare that no act of aggression within the meaning of Article 
2 of that Convention can be justified on either of the following 
grounds, among others: 

(a) The internal condition of a State: 

E.g., its political, economic, or social structure; alleged defects 
in its administration; disturbances due to strikes, revolutions, coun- 
ter-revolutions, or civil war. 

(b) The international conduct of a State: 

E.g., the violation or threatened violation of the material or 
moral rights or interests of a foreign State or its nationals; the 
rupture of diplomatic or economic relations; economic or financial 
boycotts; disputes relating to economic, financial, or other obligations 
towards foreign States; frontier incidents not forming any of the 
cases of aggression specified in Article 2. 

The High Contracting Parties further agree to recognize that 
the present Convention can never legitimate any violations of 
international law that may be implied in the circumstances com- 


prised in the above list. 


ProToco. oF SIGNATURE 


It is hereby agreed between the High Contracting Parties that 
should one or more of the other States immediately adjacent to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics accede in the future to the 


present Convention, the said accession shall confer on the State or 
States in question the same rights and shall impose on them the 
same obligations as those conferred and imposed on the ordinary 


signatories." 


No. 9 


Protocol signed at Moscow, May 5, 1934, between Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics prolonging until December 31, 
1945, the Pact of Non-Aggression of July 25, 1932. 


The President of the Republic of Poland, and The Central 
Executive Committee of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

Being desirous of providing as firm a basis as possible for the 
development of the relations between their countries; 

Being desirous of giving each other fresh proof of the unchange- 


*On July 22, 1933, the Republic of Finland adhered to this Con- 


vention. 


wea 
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happily established between them; 

Moved by the desire to collaborate in the consolidation of world 
peace and also for the stability and peaceful development of inter- 
national relations in Eastern Europe; 

Noting that the conclusion on July 5, 1932, at Moscow, of 
the Treaty between the Republic of Poland and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has had a beneficial influence on the develop- 
ment of their relations and on the solution of the above-mentioned 
problems; 

Have decided to sign the present Protocol, and have for this 
purpose appointed as their Plenipotentiaries.................... 


a 


Who, having communicated their full powers, found in good 
and true form, have agreed on the following provisions: 


ARTICLE 1 


In modification of the provisions of Article 7 of the Treaty of 
Non-Aggression concluded at Moscow on July 25, 1932, between 
the Republic of Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
concerning the date and manner in which that Treaty shall cease 
to have effect, the two Contracting Parties decide that it shall remain 
in force until December 31, 1945. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties shall be entitled to de- 
nounce the Treaty by giving notice to that effect six months before 
the expiry of the above-mentioned period. If the Treaty is not 
denounced by either of the Contracting Parties, its period of 
validity shall be automatically prolonged for two years; similarly, 
the Treaty shall be regarded as prolonged on each occasion for a 
further period of two years, if it is not denounced by either of the 
Contracting Parties in the manner provided for in the present 
Article. 

ARTICLE 2 

The present Protocol is drawn up in duplicate, each copy being 
in the Polish and Russian languages and both texts being equally 
authentic. 

The present Protocol shall be ratified as soon as possible, and 
the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged between the 
Contracting Parties at Warsaw. 
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The present Protocol shall come into force on the date of the 
exchange of the instruments of ratification. 

In faith whereof the above-mentioned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol and have thereto affixed their seals. 

Done at Moscow in duplicate, in the Polish and Russian lan- 


guages, the sth day of May, 1934. 
Finat Protocor 


In connection with the signature on this date of the Protocol 
prolonging the Treaty of Non-Aggression between the Republic of 
Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of July 25, 1932, 
each of the High Contracting Parties, having again examined all 
the provisions of the Peace Treaty concluded at Riga on March 
18, 1921, which constitutes the basis of their mutual relations, de- 
clares that it has no obligations and is not bound by any declarations 
inconsistent with the provisions of the said Peace Treaty and in 
particular of Article 3 thereof. 

Consequently, the Government of the Union of Saviet Socialist 
Republics confirms that the Note from the People’s Commissar, 
G. V. Tchitcherin, of September 28, 1926, to the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment cannot be interpreted to mean that the Note implied any 
intention on the part of the Soviet Government to interfere in the 
settlement of the territorial questions mentioned therein. 

Done at Moscow in duplicate, in the Polish and Russian lan- 
guages, the 5th day of May, 1934. 


No. 10 


Notes exchanged in Moscow on September 10, 1934, between the 
Polish Government and the Soviet Government in connection with 


the entry of the U.S.S.R. into the League of Nations. 


Moscow, September 10, 1934. 
Mr. People’s Commissar, 

In connection with the eventuality of the entry of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics into the League of Nations, the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Poland proposes to the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics a reciprocal recognition that 
after the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has entered the League 
of Nations the relations between the Republic of Poland and the 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will in all their extent continue 
on the basis of all existing agreements between them, including the 
Pact of Non-Aggression and the Convention for the Definition of 
Aggression. 


Mr. Mikolai Krestinski, 
Director of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
in Moscow. 


Henryk SOKOLNICKI. 


Moscow, September 10, 1934. 
Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, 

In reply to your Note of even date, I have the honor to com- 
municate to you in the name of my Government that the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics completely agrees 
with the Polish Government on the question that, after the eventual 
invitation to and entry of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
into the League of Nations, the relations between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the Republic of Poland will remain 
on the basis of the treaties existing between them, all of which, 
including the Pact of Non-Aggression and the Convention for the 
Definition of Aggression, will continue to preserve all their force. 

M. KrestinskI. 
Mr. Sokolnicki, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Republic of Poland in Moscow. 





No. 11 


Joint Communiqué issued in Moscow, November 26, 1938, by the 
Polish and Soviet Governments on the subject of Polish-Soviet 
relations. 


A series of conversations recently held between M. Litvinov, 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., and 
M. Grzybowski, Polish Ambassador in Moscow, has led to the 
following statement: 

1. Relations between the Polish Republic and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics are and will continue to be based to the 
fullest extent on all the existing Agreements, including the Polish- 
Soviet Pact of Non-Aggression dated July 25, 1932. This Pact, 
concluded for five years and extended on May 5, 1934, for a 
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further period ending December 31, 1945, has a basis wide enough 
to guarantee the inviolability of peaceful relations between the two 
States. 

2. Both Governments are favorable to the extension of their 
commercial relations. 

3. Both Governments agree that it is necessary to settle a num- 
ber of current and longstanding matters which have arisen in con- 
nection with the various agreements in force, and, in particular, 
to dispose of the various frontier incidents which have lately been 
occurring. 





eT 
CHAPTER 2 


Soviet Aggression and Polish-Soviet Conflict 
arising therefrom 


Despatch of September 17, 1939, from Mr. Grzybowski, Polish 
Ambassador in Moscow, to the Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
reporting his conversation with M. Potemkin, Deputy People’s 


Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 


Moscow, September 17, 1939. 

Mr. Potemkin sent for me today, September 17, at 3 a.m., and 
read me a Note from his Government, signed by Premier Molotov. 
The Note communicates that the Soviet Government have ordered 
their troops to cross the Polish frontier. The motives given in the 
Note were of such a nature that | refused to take it into cognizance 
and categorically protested against its contents. In view of the 
absence of Soviet diplomatic representatives from Poland, I agreed 
only to transmit the above information. I await instructions. 


No. 13 


Text of Note of September 17, 1939, read by M. Potemkin, Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, to M. Grzybowski, Polish 
Ambassador in Moscow. 


The Polish-German War has revealed the internal bankruptcy of 
the Polish State. During the course of ten days’ hostilities Poland 
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has lost all her industrial areas and cultural centres. Warsaw no 
longer exists as the capital of Poland. The Polish Government has 
disintegrated, and no longer shows any sign of life. This means 
that the Polish State and its Government have, in fact, ceased to 
exist. Therefore the Agreements concluded between the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland have ceased to operate. Left to her own devices and 
bereft of leadership, Poland has become a suitable field for all manner 
of hazards and surprises, which may constitute a threat to the 
U.S.S.R. For these reasons the Soviet Government, which hitherto 
has preserved neutrality, cannot any longer observe a neutral attitude 
towards these facts. 

The Soviet Government further cannot view with indifference 
the fact that the kindred Ukrainian and White Ruthenian people, 
who live on Polish territory and who are at the mercy of fate, are 
left defenceless. 

In these circumstances, the Soviet Government has directed the 
High Command of the Red Army to order the troops to cross the 
frontier and to take under their protection the life and property of 
the population of Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia. 

At the same time the Soviet Government proposes to take all 
measures to extricate the Polish people from the unfortunate war into 
which they were dragged by their unwise leaders, and enable them 
to live a peaceful life. 


No. 14 


Communiqué issued on September 17, 1939, by the Polish Embassy 
in London. 


London, September 17, 1939. 

On September 17, at 4 a.m., Soviet troops crossed the frontier 
of Poland at many points and were met immediately with strong 
resistance on the part of the Polish national army. A sharp en- 
counter in particular is being fought near the frontier in the region 
of Molodeczno. 

The pretext which the Soviet Government advance in order to 
justify this flagrant act of direct aggression is that the Polish Gov- 
ernment has ceased to exist, and that it has abandoned the terri- 
tory of Poland, thus leaving the Polish population on territories 
outside the zone of war with Germany without protection. The 
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Polish Government cannot enter into any discussion of the pretext 
which the Soviet Government has invented in order to justify the 
violation of the Polish frontier. 

The Polish Government, responsible to the President of the 
Republic and to the duly elected National Parliament, are function- 
ing on Polish territory and are carrying on the war against the 
German aggressors by all the means in their power. 

By the act of direct aggression committed this morning the 
Soviet Government have flagrantly violated the Polish-Russian Pact 
of Non-Aggression concluded in Moscow on July 25, 1932, in which 
both parties mutually undertook to abstain from all aggressive 
action or from attack against each other. Moreover, on May 5, 1934, 
by the Protocol signed in Moscow, the above Pact of Non-Aggres- 
sion was prolonged until December 31, 1945. 

By the Convention concluded in London on July 3, 1933, Soviet 
Russia and Poland agreed on a definition of aggression, which 
clearly stamped as an act of aggression any encroachment upon 
the territory of one Contracting Party by the armed forces of the 
other and furthermore, that no consideration of a political, military, 
economic, or any other order could in any circumstances sérve as a 
pretext or excuse for committing an act of aggression. 

Therefore, by the act of wanton aggression committed this 
morning, the Soviet Government stands self-condemned as a viola- 
tor of its international obligations, thus contradicting all the moral 
principles upon which Soviet Russia pretended to base her foreign 
policy since her admittance into the League of Nations. 


No. 15 


Communiqué issued in Kuty on September 17, 1939, by the Polish 
Government, protesting against the Soviet aggression. 


The Polish Ambassador in Moscow has refused to accept the 
Note presented to him to-day by the Soviet Government. 

The Polish Government has approved this attitude of their 
Ambassador who has asked the Soviet Government for his passports. 

The Polish Government solemnly protest against the unilateral 
violation of the Non-Aggression Pact by Russia and against the 
invasion of Polish territory at a moment when the whole Polish 
Nation is making a supreme effort to repel the German aggressor, 
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The Polish Government protests against the motives alleged in 
the Note of the Soviet Government because the Polish Government 
are carrying on their normal activities and the Polish Army is suc- 
cessfully resisting the enemy. 


No. 16 


Note of September 18, 1939, presented by the Polish Ambassador 
in Paris to the French Minister of Foreign Affairs.* 


On the instruction of his Government the Polish Ambassador 
has the honor to communicate the following to the Government 
of the French Republic: 

To-day, September 17, 1939, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics committed an aggression against Poland. At dawn large 
Soviet forces crossed the Polish frontier at several points. The 
Polish troops resisted. In view of the superiority of the Soviet 
forces, the Polish troops withdrew, fighting. 

The Polish Government have protested to Moscow, and have 
instructed their Ambassador to demand his passports. The Polish 
Government await from the Allied French Government a categorical 
protest against the aggression committed by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The Polish Government reserve the right to call upon their 
Allies in regard to the obligations devolving upon them by virtuc 
of the treaties in force. 


No. 17 


German-Soviet Communiqué of September 18, 1939, concerning 
military co-operation on Polish territory. 

In order to avoid all kinds of unfounded rumours concerning 
the respective aims of the Soviet and German armies operating in 
Poland the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the German Govern- 
ment declare that the operations of these armies do not involve 
any aim contrary to the interests of Germany and of the U.S.S.R. 
or to the spirit and the letter of the German-Russian pact of non- 

* A similar Note was presented to the British Foreign Office by the 
Polish Ambassador in London. 
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aggression. On the contrary, the aim of these armies is to restore 
peace and order destroyed by the collapse of the Polish State and 
to help the Polish population to reconstruct the conditions of 
their political existence. 


No. 18 


German-Soviet Communiqué of September 22, 1939, on the de- 

marcation line between the German and Soviet military zones. 

The German Government and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics have established a demarcation line between 
the Soviet and the German armies along the course of the river 
Pissa to its confluence with the river Narew; further the river 
Narew to its confluence with the river Bug; then the river Bug 
to its confluence with the river Vistula. 


No. 19 
Soviet-German Agreement signed in Moscow, September 28, 1939. 


The Government of the U.S.S.R. and the German Government, 
following the collapse of the former Polish State, consider it as 
exclusively their own task to restore peace and order in these terri- 
tories and to assure to the peoples inhabiting them a peaceful 
existence which will correspond to their national characteristics. 
With this object in view, they have concluded the following Agree- 
ment: 

ARTICLE | 


The Government of the U.S.S.R. and the German Government 
establish, as the frontier between their respective State interests 
in the territory of the former Polish State, a line which is marked 
on the attached map and which will be given in more detail in a 
supplementary Protocol. 

ARTICLE 2 


Both countries recognize as final the frontier between their 
respective State interests, as set out in Article 1, and will resist 
any interference with this decision on the part of other Powers. 


ARTICLE 3 


The German Government will carry out the necessary State 
reconstruction on the territory west of the line indicated in Article 
1, and the Soviet Government on the territory east of this line. 
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ARTICLE 4 
The Government of the U.S.S.R. and the German Government 
regard the above-mentioned reconstruction as a reliable foundation 
for the future development of friendly relations between their peoples. 


ARTICLE 5 
This agreement is subject to ratification. The exchange of 
instruments of ratification is to take place as soon as possible in 


Berlin. 
The agreement enters into force from the moment of its signa- 
ture. 
Mo .otrov RrpBENTROP 
No. 20 


Polish Government's protest of September 30, 1939, against the 
German-Soviet Agreement of September 28, 1939, presented by 
the Polish Ambassador in London to the British Foreign Office.* 


In face of the flagrant violation of the sacred rights of the Polish 
State and the Polish Nation constituted by the Agreement of Sep- 
tember 28 between Germany and the U.S.S.R., disposing of terri- 
tories of the Polish Republic for the benefit of the two aggressor 
States, in the mame of the Polish Government I make the most 
formal and solemn protest against this machination woven between 
Berlin and Moscow in contempt of all international obligations 
and all human morality. 

Poland will never recognize this act of violence, and strong in 
the justice of her cause she will not cease to struggle for the day 
when, her territory liberated from the invaders, her legitimate rights 
will be established in their entirety. 

By the heroic resistance of her army, by the patriotic sacrifice 
of all her population which has been demonstrated in the heroic 
defence of the capital city of Warsaw, of Lwéw, of Gdynia, of 
Modlin and of so many other towns, the Polish nation has clearly 
proved to the world its steadfast will to live in freedom and independ- 
ence. 

Basing herself on the unanimous sympathy of all the countries 
which respect liberty and good faith in relations between peoples, 





* A similar protest was presented by Polish diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad to the respective Governments to which they were accredited. 
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and confident in’ the steadfast support which is guaranteed her by 
her treaties of alliance, Poland will continue the struggle by all 
means in her power, confident in her future and in ultimate victory. 


No, 21 
Soviet-Lithuanian Agreement signed in Moscow, October 10, 1939. 


With a view to furthering the friendly relations established by 
the Treaty of Peace of July 12, 1920, between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Lithuanian Republic, which are based on the mutual recogni- 
tion of political independence and non-interference in the internal 
affairs of the other State, the Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. on the one part and the President of the Lithuanian 
Republic on the other part: 

Being of the opinion that the treaty of non-aggression and 
peaceful settlement of differences has continued, since it was signed 
on September 28, 1926, to serve as the foundation of their mutual 
relations and. obligations; 

Being convinced moreover that it is in the interests of the two 
Contracting Parties to define the exact conditions of their guarantee 
of mutual security and of a just decision as to sovereignty over the 


city and district of Wilno, which were illegally detached from 
Lithuania by Poland; 

Have deemed it necessary to conclude the present Agreement 
for the restoration of the city and district of Wilno to the Lithuanian 
Republic, as well as a pact of mutual assistance between the U.S.S.R. 
and Lithuania, and for this purpose have appointed their Pleni- 


potentiaries 


Article 1 

In order to strengthen the friendship between the U.S.S.R. and 
Lithuania, the city of Wilno and the district of Wilno are hereby 
returned to the Republic of Lithuania by the U.S.S.R. to be reunited 
with the territory of the State of Lithuania. The boundary between 
the U.S.S.R. and the Republic of Lithuania is demarcated as 
shown in the attached map. This boundary line is to be more 
exactly described in a supplementary Protocol 
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No. 22 


Polish Government's protest of October 18, 1939, against the Soviet- 
Lithuanian Agreement sent to Allied and Neutral Governments 
through Polish diplomatic representatives. 


I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that the Polish 
Government, having learned of the Pact of Mutual Assistance 
signed on October 10, 1939, between the U.S.S.R. and Lithuania, 
have presented a formal protest to the Lithuanian Government against 
the acceptance by the said Government of any territory ceded by the 
U.S.S.R. which does not belong to that Union. 


No. 23 


Polish Government's protest of October 21, 1939, against the holding 

of a plebiscite by the Soviets on Polish territory temporarily occupied 

by the U.S.S.R. sent to Allied and Neutral Governments through 
Polish diplomatic representatives. 


By order of my Government, I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing for your Excellency’s information: 

The Polish Government have just learned that on Polish terri- 
tory temporarily occupied by the U.S.S.R. a plebiscite is to be held 
to ascertain the will of the population on the question of the transfer 
of such territory to the U.S.S.R. 

The Polish Government hereby declare that the holding of 
such a plebiscite in areas under military occupation is contrary to 
International Law. Therefore they will consider such a plebiscite 
as null and void, and in no case will they recognize it as having 


force of law. 


No. 24 


Decree of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. issued in Moscow 

on November 1, 1939, concerning the incorporation of Western 

Ukraine into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its union 
with the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 


The Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
having heard the report of the Authorized Committee of the 
National Assembly of Western Ukraine has decided as follows: 
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1. To comply with the petition of the National Assembly of 
Western Ukraine to incorporate it in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and to unite it with the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

2. To instruct the Presidium of the Supreme Council to fix a 
date for the election of representatives of Western Ukraine to the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 

3. To propose to the Supreme Council of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic the admission of Western Ukraine to the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. 

4- To instruct the Supreme Soviet of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
to submit to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for examination 
a plan for the demarcation of boundaries between the provinces 
and districts on the borders of the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet 
Republic and the White-Ruthenian Socialist Soviet Republic. 


Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 
M. Kauinin. 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 
A. GorkIn. 


No. 25 


Decree of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. issued in Moscow 

on November 2, 1939, concerning the incorporation of Western 

White Ruthenia into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its 
union with the White Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Republic. 


The Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
having heard the report of the Authorized Committee of the 
National Assembly of Western White Ruthenia has decided as 
follows: 

1. To comply with the petition of the National Assembly of 
Western White Ruthenia to incorporate Western White Ruthenia 
into thé Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and to unite it with the 
White Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

2. To instruct the Presidium of the Supreme Council to fix a 
date for the election of representatives of Western White Ruthenia 


to the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 
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3. To propose to the Supreme Council of the White Ruthenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic the admission of Western White Ruthenia 
to the White Ruthenian S.S.R. 

4. To instruct the Supreme Council of the White Ruthenian 
S.S.R. to submit to the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. for ex- 
amination a plan for the demarcation of boundaries between the 
provinces and districts on the borders of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic and the White Ruthenian Soviet Socialist Re- 

blic. 
= Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 
M. Kauinin. 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 
A. Gorkin. 


No. 26 


Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. 

issued in Moscow on November 29, 1939, concerning the acquisi- 

tion of citizenship of the U.S.S.R. by the inhabitants of the 
Western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian S.S.R. 


1. In conformity with the Citizenship of the U.S.S.R. Act 
of August roth, 1938, it is decreed that the following are henceforth 
citizens of the U.S.S.R.: 
a) former Polish citizens who were on the territory of the 
Western districts* of the Ukraine and White Ruthenia when 
these became part of the U.S.S.R. (November 1 and 2, 1939). 

b) persons who arrived in the U.S.S.R. on the basis of the agree- 
ment of November 16, 1939, between the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. and the German Government as well as those who 
arrived as a result of the cession by the U.S.S.R. to Lithuania 
of the city of Wilno and the district* of Wilno in accordance 
with the agreement of October 10, 1939. 

2. Former Polish citizens resident in the Western districts* of 
the Ukraine and White Ruthenia who were not present in the 
territory of these districts* on November 1 and 2, 1939, and do 





* Oblast. 
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not possess Soviet citizenship can acquire the citizenship of the 
U.S.S.R. by the procedure provided in Article 3 of the Citizen- 
ship of the U.S.S.R. Act. 

3. Such persons enumerated in Paragraph 1 of the present 
Decree as were deprived of Soviet citizenship under the Decree 
of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the R.S.F.S.R. of December 15th, 1921 
may acquire citizenship of the U.S.S.R. by the procedure provided 
in Article 3 of the Citizenship of the U.S.S.R. Act. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 
M. Kauinin. 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 
A. Gorkin. 


No. 27 


Polish Government's Protest of February 3, 1940, against the 
conscription of Polish citizens by the Red Army, sent to Allied and 
Neutral Governments through Polish diplomatic representatives. 


By order of my Government I have the honor to submit the 
following for Your Excellency’s information: 

The Soviet authorities have proceeded on the territories of the 
Republic of Poland occupied by the armies of the U.S.S.R. to carry 
out a military census of all men aged from 18 to 50 and of all 
women who have attended nursing courses, and this as a preliminary 
step to their military service. 

Further to its protest against the decision to incorporate the 
above mentioned territories in the U.S.S.R. and having regard 
to the stipulations of international law in force, the Polish Govern- 
ment protests against this new violation of international law and 
custom. 

In drawing attention to the fact that the use of force to compel 
Polish nationals to serve in the army of a State which occupied 
by violence part of the territory of Poland, will entail a large number 


of victims, the Polish Government here and now hold responsible 
therefore the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
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No. 28 


Polish Government's Protest of July 25, 1940, against the annexation 
of the district of Wilno, sent to Allied and Neutral Governments 
through Polish diplomatic representatives. 


By order of my Government | have the honor to submit the 
following for Your Excellency’s information: 

The Government of the U.S.S.R. has proceeded to annex the 
territories of the three Baltic Republics. This annexation also 
includes the territory of Wilno which was already illegally occupied 
by Soviet troops in September 1939 and retroceded to the Lithuanian 
Government in October 1939, and is now reoccupied by Soviet 
troops simultaneously with the Lithuanian territory. 

The Polish Government solemnly protests against this new 
violation of international law by the U.S.S.R. and formally reserves 
all its rights to the territories of the Republic of Poland occupied 
by Soviet troops, whether in September 1939 or recently. This 
act of violence committed by the U.S.S.R. confers upon it no rights 
whatsoever to the territories thus occupied, and the Polish Govern- 
ment reserve the right to claim at the appropriate time reparation 
from the Soviet Government for damages which the Soviet occupa- 
tion has caused or may cause to Poland and Polish nationals. 


Polish Government's Protest of February 21, 1941, against the 
forcing of Soviet citizenship on Polish citizens, sent to Allied and 
Neutral Governments through Polish diplomatic representatives. 


By order of my Government I have the honor to submit the 
following for Your Excellency’s information: 

The Polish Government has recently been informed that the 
Soviet authorities acting now on the Polish territories occupied by 
the U.S.S.R. are proceeding to register the population and are 
forcing Polish citizens, under threat of reprisals, to renounce formally 
their Polish nationality, to cease all activity aimed at the restoration 
of the independence of Poland, and to declare that they will hence- 
forward consider themselves loyal citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

The Polish Government protests against this new and flagrant 
breach of the elementary principles of international law and justice 
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by the U.S.S.R. which, in agreement with the German Reich, 
invaded Polish territory in arms. 

The Polish Government here and now declares that it will 
consider null and void any declaration of the sort indicated above, 
that Polish citizens may be driven to make under duress by Soviet 
authorities. 





ES 


CHAPTER 3 
The Polish-Soviet Agreement of 1941 


Polish-Soviet Agreement signed in Lond-n, July 30, 1941. 


The Government of the Republic of Poland and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have concluded the 
present Agreement and decided as follows: 

1. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
recognizes that the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 relative to terri- 
torial changes in Poland have lost their validity. The Government 
of the Republic of Poland declares that Poland is not bound by any 
Agreement with any third State directed against the U.S.S.R. 

2. Diplomatic relations will be restored between the two Gov- 
ernments upon the signature of this Agreement and an exchange 
of ambassadors will follow immediately. 

3. The two Governments mutually undertake to render one an- 
other aid and support of all kinds in the present war against Hitlerite 
Germany. 

4. The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
expresses its consent to the formation on the territory of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of a Polish Army under a commander 
appointed by the Government of the Republic of Poland, in agree- 
ment with the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. The Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics will be subordinated in operational matters to 
the Supreme Command of the U.S.S.R. on which there will be a 
representative of the Polish Army. All details as to command, 
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organization and employment of this force will be settled in a sub- 
sequent Agreement. 

5. This Agreement will come into force immediately upon its 
signature and without ratification. The present Agreement is drawn 
up in two copies, each of them in the Russian and Polish languages. 
Both texts have equal force. 


ProToco. 


1. As soon as diplomatic relations are re-established the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will grant 
amnesty to all Polish citizens who are at present deprived of their 
freedom on the territory of the U.S.S.R., either as prisoners of war 
or on other adequate grounds. 

2. The present Protocol comes into force simultaneously with 


the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 


WLapysLaw SrIKorsKI I. Matsx1 


No. 31 


Communiqué issued by the British Foreign Office in London, 
July 30, 1941. 


1. An agreement between the Republic of Poland and the 
Soviet Union was signed in the Secretary of State’s room at the 
Foreign Office on July 30. General Sikorski, Polish Prime Min- 
ister, signed for Poland; Mr. Maiski, Soviet Ambassador, signed 
for the Soviet Union. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were present. 

2. The agreement is being published. 

3. After the signature of the agreement, Mr. Eden handed to 
General Sikorski an official Note in the following terms: 

““On the occasion of the signature of the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement of today, I desire to take this opportunity of inform- 
ing you that in conformity with the provision of the agreement 
of mutual assistance between the United Kingdom and Poland 
of the 25th of August 1939, His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom have entered into no undertakings towards 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics which affect the rela- 
tions between that country and Poland. I also desire to assure 
you that His Majesty's Government do not recognize any terri- 
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torial changes which have been effected in Poland since August 
1939." 

General Sikorski handed to Mr. Eden the following reply: 

“The Polish Government take note of your letter dated 
July 30 and desire to express sincere satisfaction at the state- 
ment that His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
do not recognize any territorial changes which have been 
effected in Poland since August 1939. This corresponds with 
the view of the Polish Government which, as they have pre- 
viously informed His Majesty’s Government, have never recog- 
nized any territorial changes effected in Poland since the out- 
break of the war’.” 


No. 32 
Declaration of Friendship and Mutual Assistance signed in Moscow 
on December 4, 1941, by General Sikorski for the Government of 
the Republic of Poland and by Premier Stalin for the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The Government of the Polish Republic and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, animated by the spirit 
of friendly understanding and fighting collaboration, declare: 

1. German Hitlerite imperialism is the worst enemy of man- 
kind—no compromise with it is possible. 

Both States together with Great Britain and other Allies, sup- 
ported by the United States of America, will wage war until com- 
plete victory and final destruction of the German invaders. 

2. Implementing the Treaty concluded on July 30, 1941, 
both Governments will render each other during the war full 
military assistance, and troops of the Republic of Poland located on 
the territory of the Soviet Union will wage war against the German 
brigands shoulder to shoulder with Soviet troops. 

In peace-time their mutual relations will be based on good neigh- 
borly collaboration, friendship and reciprocal honest fulfillment of 
the obligations they have taken upon themselves. 

3. After a victorious war and the appropriate punishment of the 
Hitlerite criminals, it will be the aim of the Allied States to ensure 
a durable and just peace. This can be achieved only through a new 
organization of international relations on the basis of unification of 
the democratic countries in a durable alliance. Respect for inter- 
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national law backed by the collective armed force of the Allied 
States must form the decisive factor in the creation of such an 
organization. Only under this condition can a Europe destroyed 
by German barbarism be restored and a guarantee be created that 
the disaster caused by the Hitlerites will never be repeated. 


For the Government of the By authority of the 
Republic of Poland Government of the Soviet Union 
SrkORSKI STALIN 


= 
CHAPTER 4 
Release of Polish Citizens and Prisoners of War 








No. 33 


Decree of August 12, 1941, by the Presidium of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. granting amnesty to Polish citizens deprived of their 
freedom on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


An amnesty is granted to all Polish citizens on Soviet territory 
at present deprived of their freedom as prisoners of war or on 
other adequate grounds. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 
M. Katinin. 
Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 
A. Gorin. 


No. 34 


Note of October 13th, 1941, from Ambassador Kot to Mr. Vishinsky, 
Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs in Moscow, drawing 
attention to the incomplete fulfillment of Soviet obligations concern- 
ing Polish citizens, under the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 
Moscow, October 13, 1941. 
Mr. Commissar 
Referring to the Note of the Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
the Republic of Poland addressed to the Commissar for Foreign 
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Affairs, No. 30/41 of August 22, 1941, and the Note Verbale of the 
Polish Embassy, No. D. 467/41 of September 27, 1941, I have 
the honor Mr. Commissar to inform you of the following: 

In both the aforesaid Notes, as in my conversation with you, Mr. 
Commissar, I emphasized particularly the need for the fulfillment 
by the Soviet Government of the provisions of the Agreement 
concluded between the Polish Government and the Soviet Govern- 
ment on July 30, 1941, and of the provisions of the Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 
1941, concerning the release of Polish citizens from prisons, labour 
camps and localities of compulsory residence at the earliest possible 
date, at least before the coming winter, during which the departure 
from many of the camps would be most difficult if not altogether 
impossible. The question of release was also brought up by the Polish 
delegation at the two meetings of the Mixed Polish-Soviet Commis- 
sion, when emphasis was laid on the special urgency of this problem. 

During my conversation with you, Mr. Commissar, on Sep- 
tember 20, I received your assurance that the Soviet authorities 
would take care that Polish citizens detained in distant Northern 
regions, where the climate is unsuitable for Poles, were transported 
to more suitable districts before the winter season set in. During 
my conversation on October 7, I quoted figures relating to Polish 
citizens who were still detained in large numbers in camps and 
mentioned the fact that certain categories among them had been 
transferred to very remote Northern regions. In spite of repeated 
Polish requests and the assurances given on behalf of the Soviets, 
this Embassy has not as yet received the list of localities nor the 
exact numbers of Polish citizens released. 

Contrary to the assurances that except for a small number of 
individuals suspected, indicted or convicted of espionage on behalf 
of Germany, whose names and dossiers up to now have not been 
communicated to the Embassy, all Polish citizens had been set 
free and that in a small number of cases only was delay caused by 
purely technical considerations, the Embassy is in possession of 
information that there are still in a number of prisons and camps 
thousands of Polish citizens who were not informed of the Agree- 
ment concluded on July 30, 1941, or were informed that the provi- 
sions of this Agreement and of the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12 did not apply to 
them. 
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By way of example, may I state that Polish citizens are still 
being detained in prison at Saratov, Gorki, Balashov, Tschelabinsk, 
Kizel and in compulsory labour camps in the Primorski Kray in 
the North-Eastern extremity of the Yakut district (near the mouth 
of the Kolyma on the Arctic Ocean), near Aldan, in the region 
of Tomsk, Karaganda, in the mines of Karabash (Tschelabinsk 
district), in the Ivgiel camp (Svierdlovsk district), in the Archangel 
district and in the Republic of Komi, along the railway line under 
construction between Kotlas and Pechora and at other points. 

More detailed information concerning the numbers and condi- 
tion of these Polish citizens is given in the Annex to the present 
Note. As will be seen therefrom the local authorities either did 
not receive detailed orders concerning the treatment of Polish 
citizens after the conclusion of the Agreement of July 30, or, in 
some cases, the local authorities were content to deal with the 
matter in a purely pro forma way (the People’s Commissariat af 
Internal Affairs withdrew police supervision of the 2,000 Polish 
citizens employed in the mines of Karabsh-Voloshynowski-Rudnik, 
but left the persons concerned where they were which actually made 
their position worse than before), or with a partial execution of 
the orders issued. It is to be assumed that various considerations 
have dictated this treatment and in some instances local authorities 
may have desired to secure for themselves virtually unpaid man- 
power, whence the tendency to release sometimes elderly, invalid 
or ailing persons, while the stronger and healthier are retained for 
compulsory labour. 

I have the honor to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to 
another characteristic feature of the conduct of local government 
authorities towards Polish citizens who are released, or who approach 
them with the request for employment or for the assignment of a 
residence. This conduct, without doubt unknown to the Central 
authorities, which should cease in the interests of good relations 
between the Polish and Soviet Governments, consists in informing 
those concerned that the blame for their difficult situation rests with 
the Polish Government and their representatives in the U.S.S.R. 
Naturally Polish nationals are not misled by this, but it arouses 
unnecessary mistrust among the Polish population. 

Information issued abroad by the Polish Government, entirely 
in line with good Polish-Soviet collaboration, is to the effect that 
Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
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been liberated from prisons and camps. I presented to you, on the 
7th of this month, copies of communiqués issued by the Polish 
Telegraph Agency in London and New York. The Polish Govern- 
ment is of the opinion that such official information should corte- 
spond to the real situation of the Polish population in the U.S.S.R. 
In the common interest of both Governments the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement should be fully carried out so that in foreign countries 
no elements unfriendly to this collaboration and hostile to the 
U.S.S.R., should find in the difficult position of the deported Polish 
population a theme for their propaganda. 

The Polish Government could in no case agree that, as a result 
of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, the lot of Polish citizens residing 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should become worse or 
that local authorities should carry out its provisions in a manner 
contrary to the declarations and statements of the representatives of 
the Soviet Government. 

Consequently, in its Note, No. 30/41 of August 22, 1941, the 
Embassy presented a number of proposals forming a logical whole 
with a view to the practical solution of the problem of the Polish 
population in the U.S.S.R., in accordance with the interests of this 
population and of both Governments. The fact that the suggestions 
contained in point 2 were only carried out in part, and that points 
3 and 4 were left completely unfulfilled, has meant that such Polish 
citizens as have been released have not been able to improve their 
living conditions and a large number of them have been forced to 
wander aimlessly and compelled to camp at railway stations or in the 
open air in the localities newly chosen for their residence. In view 
of the approaching winter which in some parts of the Soviet Union 
has already set in, many of them are threatened with death by 
starvation. Their position is rendéred still worse by the fact that 
the local authorities not only refuse to carry out the suggestions of 
the Embassy, but do not even comply with the assurances given by 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs contained in the Aide- 
Mémoire of August 28, 1941, with regard to free railway fares, 
travelling subsidies, subsistence allowances and, most important of 
all, employment for the persons released. 

I also venture to draw your attention, Mr. Commissar, to the 
fact that the organization of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. is not 
progressing in accordance with the letter and the spirit of the Agree- 
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ment of July 30, 1941, or with the intentions of the two Govern- 
ments. 

The Supreme Command of the Polish armed forces in the 
U.S.S.R. has vainly waited four weeks for a decision on the formation 
of further Polish divisions and the designation of the localities in 
which this formation is to take place. In consequence, numerous 
Polish citizens reporting for military service and rallying en masse 
to the Polish Army stream into the two already overcrowded camps, 
which lack the necessary number of tents, adequate food supplies 
and medicines. Thus a situation, harmful alike to the troops and 
to the common cause is being created. The local administrative 
authorities very often do not carry out the instructions issued by the 
central authorities with regard to questions concerning the Polish 
Army and create new additional difficulties, as for instance by de- 
clining to release from prisons and camps all Polish citizens, mili- 
tary and reservists, and in many instances by detaining the more 
physically fit elements, which reduces the military value of the 
units already formed. Moreover, considerable numbers of Polish 
citizens enrolled in the Red Army and subsequently transferred to 
the so-called labor battalions, have not up till now been directed 
to the Polish Army. 

Thus the Polish contribution to the common struggle against 
Germany, contrary to the intentions of the Polish and Soviet Gov- 
ernments and to the unanimous will of the Polish citizens, is being 
weakened to the detriment of the cause of all the Allies. 

In the profound belief that the Soviet Government attaches no 
léss importance than the Polish Government to the development of 
friendly relations between the two States, I have the honor to 
request you, Mr. Commissar, to take measures to put into full effect 
all the proposals contained in the Note of the Embassy of August 
22, and in particular the immediate release from prisons, camps 
and localities of compulsory domicile of all Polish citizens, the 
friendly treatment of those who are unfit for military service and 
the acceleration of the decision concerning the formation of further 
large units of the Polish Army, in accordance with the letter and 
spirit of the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 


Kor. 
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No. 35 


Note of October 15, 1941, from General Wladyslaw Sikorski to 
Ambassador Bogomolov, in London, concerning the failure to release 
a certain number of Polish officers from Soviet prisoner of war camps. 


London, October 15, 1941. 
Excellency, 

May I request Your Excellency to convey to the Soviet Govern- 
ment the assurance that the Polish Government appreciates the good 
will shown by the Soviet Government in carrying out the Polish- 
Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941. However, certain difficulties 
have become apparent which do not seem to have any connection 
with those arising from military operations. Thus the immediate 
release of Polish citizens deprived of their freedom appears necessary 
in view of the approaching winter; as well as means of assuring 
their existence. The fate of several thousand Polish officers who have 
not returned to Poland and who have not been found in Soviet 
military camps, continues to remain uncertain. They are probably 
dispersed in the Northern districts of the U.S.S.R. Their presence in 
Polish Army camps is indispensable. 

May I also request Your Excellency to draw the attention of the 
Soviet Government to the necessity of increasing the aid essential to 
the formation and development of this Army. 

At the same time I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that in view of existing military operations I have issued instructions 
to intensify sabotage and subversive activities by Poles in German 
occupied Poland. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

S1KoRSKI. 


No. 36 
Note of November 14, 1941, from Ambassador A. Bogomolov to 
General Sikorski, in reply to the Note of October 16, 1941. 


London, November 14, 1941. 
Mr. Prime Minister, 
In reply to your Note of October 16, 1941 I am instructed by 
the Soviet Government _to inform you, Mr. Prime Minister, that all 
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Polish citizens to be set free in accordance with the Decree of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 
1941, have been set free, and certain specified categories of those 
released have received material help from the Soviet Authorities 
(free passes for railway and waterway travel, subsistence allowances 
during their journeys, etc.). All Polish citizens released and not 
called up by the Polish Army are given an opportunity to work on 
conditions identical to those enjoyed by Soviet citizens and this 
without any special obligation whatsoever on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

All Polish officers on the territory of the U.S.S.R. have also been 
set free. Your supposition, Mr. Prime Minister, that a large number 
of Polish officers are dispersed throughout the Northern regions of 
the U.S.S.R. is obviously based on inaccurate information. 

Concerning your reference, Mr. Prime Minister, to the necessity 
of further aid from the Soviet Government in respect of the organiza- 
tion of the Polish Army, such aid is unfailingly being given in 
accordance with the Soviet-Polish Military Agreement to grant the 
Government of the Republic of Poland a non-interest bearing loan of 
65 million rubles to meet the expenses of the Polish Army during 
the period ending January 1, 1942. 

The Soviet Government have taken special note of your state- 
ment, Mr. Prime Minister, concerning your instructions for the 
intensification of sabotage and subversive action in German occupied 
Poland. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

Bocomo ov. 


No. 37 


Note of January 28, 1942, from Mr. Raczyrski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Ambassador Bogomolov, concerning the failure to 


set free a number of Polish citizens, and specifically a number of 
Polish officers. 


London, January 28, 1942. 
Mr. Ambassador, 
The Polish Government regrets to have to bring to Your Ex- 
cellency’s notice that, according to information just received, the 
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liberation of Polish citizens detained on the territory of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in labour camps and other places of 
detention has not been completely carried out. In a number of 
cases the local administrative authorities of the Union do not apply 
in full the provisions of the Soviet Decree dated August 12, 1941. 

In this respect I have the honor to mention in particular the 
painful fact, that of all the officers and soldiers registered in the 
prisoner of war camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov, 12 
generals, 94 colonels, 263 majors and about 7800 officers of lesser 
rank have so far not yet been set free. It must be emphasized 
that investigations carried out in Poland and in the Reich, have 
made it possible to establish definitely that these soldiers are not 
at present in occupied Poland, nor in prisoner-of-war camps in 
Germany. 

According to fragmentary information that has reached us, a 
certain number of these prisoners find themselves in extremely hard 
circumstances on Franz Joseph Land, Nova Zembla and on the ter- 
ritory of the Yakut Republic on the banks of the Kolyma river. 

I must add that the question of the fate of Polish citizens, 
civilians and military, has been the subject of several consecutive 
interventions by the Polish Embassy at Kuybyshev, which will soon 
be in a position to submit a new list of names of all these persons to 
the Government of the Union. The same question was also the 
subject of a conversation in Moscow on December 4, 1941, between 
the Polish Prime Minister and the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. During the course of this conversation Gen- 
eral Sikorski was relieved to receive an assurance that the necessary 
instructions would be issued to the competent Soviet authorities 
and that all the prisoners would be set free. 


Referring to the letter and spirit of this conversation and of 
the understandings reached by our two Governments, I have no 
doubt that Your Excellency will share my conviction that the 
efficient and speedy execution of the provisions of the supplementary 
Protocol to the Polish-Soviet Agreement signed in London on July 30, 
1941, concerning the liberation of Polish citizens, imprisoned or 
detained in prisoner of war camps or labour camps, rests on impera- 
tive motives of humanity and justice. Your Excellency will no doubt 
also share the Polish Government's opinion that special importance 
should be attached to the favourable development of our mutual 
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relations, as desired by the political leaders of both our countries 
united in the common struggle against the invader. 

In requesting Your Excellency to be so good as to bring the con- 
tents of this Note to the attention of Your Government, I take 
this occasion to assure Your Excellency of my highest consideration. 


I have the honor to be, etc. 
RaczynskI. 


No. 38 


Note of March 13, 1942, from Ambassador Bogomolov to Mr. 
Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in reply to his Note 
of January 28, 1942. 


London, March 13, 1942. 
Mr. Minister, 

In reply to your Note of January 28, 1942, I have the honor, 
by order of the Soviet Government, to bring the following to your 
notice: 

The Soviet Government cannot agree to the statements contained 
in Your Excellency’s Note. According to these statements the 
liberation of Polish citizens, including officers and soldiers, detained 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R. in labor camps and other places 
of detention, has not been completed, because, it is alleged in 
the Note, the local Soviet authorities have not applied to their 
full extent the provisions of the Decree* of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, concerning 
the amnesty to Polish citizens. 

In the reply by M. V. M. Molotov’s Note of November 8, 1941, 
addressed to M. Kot, and in the Aide-Mémoire of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of November 19, it had already 
been announced that the amnesty to Polish citizens had been strictly 
carried out. An appropriate investigation conducted by competent 
Soviet authorities after the conversation held on December 4, 1941, 
between the Polish Prime Minister, General Sikorski, and the 
Chairman of the People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., J. V. Stalin, 
completely confirmed the above statement; besides the People’s 
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Commissar in the spirit of his Note No. 6 of January 9, 1942, 
addressed to the Embassy of the Republic of Poland, gave additional 
detailed explanations on the carrying out of the amnesty in favour 
of Polish citizens. 

As the Polish officers and soldiers were liberated on the same 
basis as other Polish citizens under the Decree of August 12, 1941, 
all that has been said above applies equally to the Polish officers 
and soldiers. 

As regards the statements contained in Your Excellency’s Note, 
alleging that there are still Polish officers who have not yet been 
set free, and that some of them are on Franz-Joseph and Nova 
Zembla islands, and the banks of the River Kolyma, it must be 
stated that these assertions are without foundation and obviously 
based on inaccurate information. In any case, whenever it is 
learned that there are certain isolated instances of delay in setting 
free Polish citizens, the competent Soviet authorities immediately 
take measures necessary for their release. 

The Soviet Government takes this opportunity to declare that 
it has put into full effect the measures concerning the liberation of 
Polish citizens in accordance with the Supplementary Protocol to the 
Soviet-Polish Agreement of July 30, 1941, and that thus the Soviet 
Government is doing in this respect all that is necessary for the 
future favorable development of Soviet-Polish relations. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

BocoMoLov. 


No. 39 


Communique issued on April 17, 1943, by the Polish Minister of 
National Defence concerning the fate of Polish prisoners of war in 
the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. 


London, April 17, 1943. 

On September 17, 1940, the official organ of the Red Army, the 
Red Star, stated that during the fighting which took place after 
September 17, 1939, 181,000 Polish prisoners of war were taken by 
the Soviets. Of this number about 10,000 were officers of the 
regular army and reserve. 

According to information in possession of the Polish Govern- 
ment, three large camps of Polish prisoners of war were set up in 
the U.S.S.R. in November 1939: 
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1) in Kozielsk, east of Smolensk, 

2) in Starobielsk, near Kharkov, and 

3) in Ostashkov, near Kalinin, where police and military police 

were concentrated. 

At the beginning of 1940 the camp authorities informed the 
prisoners in all three camps, that all camps were about to be 
broken up, that prisoners of war would be allowed to return to 
their families and, allegedly for this purpose, lists of places to which 
individual prisoners wished to go after their release were made. 

At that time there were: 

1) In Kozielsk, about 5,000 men, including some 4,500 officers. 

2) In Starobielsk, about 3,920 men, including 100 civilians; the 

rest were officers of whom some were medical officers. 

3) In Ostashkov, about 6,570 men, including some 380 officers. 

On April 5, 1940, the breaking up of these camps was begun and 
groups of 60 to 300 men were removed from them every few days 
until the middle of May. From Kozielsk they were sent in the 
direction of Smolensk. About 400 people only were moved from 
all the three camps in June 1940 to Griazovetz in the Vologda 
district. 

When after the conclusion of the Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 
1941, and the signing of the Military Agreement of August 14, 
1941, the Polish Government proceeded to form the Polish Army 
in the U.S.S.R., it was expected that the officers from the above 
mentioned camps would form the cadres of senior and junior officers 
of the army in formation. At the end of August 1941 a group of 
Polish officers from Griazovetz arrived to join the Polish units in 
Buzuluk; not one officer however, among those deported in other 
directions from Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov appeared. In 
all therefore about 8,300 officers were missing, not counting another 
7,000 N.C.O.’s, soldiers and civilians, who were in those camps 
when they were broken up. 

Ambassador Kot and General Anders, perturbed by this state of 
affairs, addressed to the competent Soviet authorities inquiries 
and representations about the fate of the Polish officers from the 
above mentioned camps. 


In a conversation with Mr. Vishinsky, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, on October 6, 1941, Ambassador Kot asked what 
had happened to the missing officers. Mr. Vishinsky answered, that 
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all prisoners of war had been freed from the camps and therefore 
they must be at liberty. 

In October and November, in his conversations with Premier 
Stalin, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Vishinsky, the Ambassador on various 
occasions returned to the question of the prisoners of war and in- 
sisted upon being supplied with lists of them, such lists having 
been compiled carefully and in detail by the Soviet Government. 

During his visit to Moscow, Prime Minister Sikorski in a conver- 
sation on December 3, 1941, with Premier Stalin, also intervened for 
the liberation of all Polish prisoners of war, and not having been 
supplied by the Soviet authorities with their lists, he handed to 
Premier Stalin on this occasion an incomplete list of 3,845 Polish 
officers which their former fellow-prisoners had succeeded ‘in com- 
piling. Premier Stalin assured General Sikorski that the amnesty 
was of a general and universal character and affected both military 
and civilians, and that the Soviet Government had freed all Polish 
officers. On March 18, 1942, General Anders handed Premier Stalin 
a supplementary list of 800 officers. Nevertheless not one of the 
officers mentioned in either of these lists has been returned to 
the Polish Army. 

Besides the interventions in Moscow and Kuybyshev, the fate of 
Polish prisoners of war was the subject of several interviews be- 
tween Minister Raczynski and Ambassador Bogomolov. On January 
28, 1942, Minister Raczynski, in the name of the Polish Government, 
handed a Note to Soviet Ambassador Bogomolov, drawing his atten- 
tion once again to the painful fact that many thousand Polish 
ofhcers had still not been found. 

Ambassador Bogomolov informed Minister Raczynski on March 
13, 1943, that in accordance with the Decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, and in 
accordance with the statements of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs of November 8 and 19, 1941, the amnesty had been 
put into full effect, and that it related both to civilians and military. 

On May 19, 1942, Ambassador Kot sent the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs a Memorandum in which he expressed his 
regret at the refusal to supply him with a list of prisoners, and his 
concern as to their fate, emphasizing the high value these officers 
would have in military operations against Germany. 

Neither the Polish Government-nor the Polish Embassy in 


Kuybyshev has ever received an answer as to the whereabouts of the 
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missing officers and other prisoners who had been deported from 
the three camps mentioned above. 

We have become accustomed to the lies of German propaganda 
and we understand the purpose behind its latest revelations. In 
view however of abundant and detailed German information con- 
cerning the discovery of the bodies of many thousands of Polish 
officers near Smolensk, and the categorical statement that they were 
murdered by the Soviet authorities in the spring of 1940, the neces- 
sity has arisen that the mass graves discovered should be investigated 
and the facts alleged verified by a competent international body, 
such as the International Red Cross. The Polish Government has 
therefore approached this institution with a view to their sending a 
delegation to the place where the massacre of the Polish prisoners 
of war is said to have taken place. 


No. 40 


Statement of the Polish Government of April 17, 1943, published 
in London, April 18, 1943, concerning the discovery of graves of 
Polish officers near Smolensk. 


No Pole can help but be deeply shocked by the news, now 
given the widest publicity by the Germans, of the discovery of the 
bodies of the Polish officers missing in the U.S.S.R. in a common 
grave near Smolensk, and of the mass execution of which they were 
victims. 

The Polish Government has instructed their representative in 
Switzerland to request the International Red Cross in Geneva to 
send a delegation to investigate the true state of affairs on the spot. 
It is to be desired that the findings of this protective institution, 
which is to be entrusted with the task of clarifying the matter and 
of establishing responsibility, should be issued without delay. 

At the same time, however, the Polish Government, on 
behalf of the Polish nation, denies to the Germans any right to base 
on a crime they ascribe to others, arguments in their own defence. 
The profoundly hypocritical indignation of German propaganda will 
not succeed in concealing from the world the many cruel and 
reiterated crimes still being perpetrated against the Polish people. 

The Polish Government recalls such facts as the removal of 
Polish officers from prisoner-of-war camps in the Reich and the 
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subsequent shooting of them for political offences alleged to have 
been committed before the war, mass arrests of reserve officers sub- 
sequently deported to concentration camps, to die a slow death,— 
from Cracow and the neighboring district alone 6,000 were de- 
ported in June 1942; the compulsory enlistment in the German 
army of Polish prisoners of war from territories illegally incor- 
porated in the Reich; the forcible conscription of about 200,000 
Poles from the same territories, and the execution of the families of 
those who managed to escape; the massacre of one-and-a-half-million 
people by executions or in concentration camps; the recent imprison- 
ment of 80,000 people of military age, officers and men, and their 
torture and murder in the camps of Maydanek and Tremblinka. 
It is not to enable the Germans to make impudent claims and 
pose as the defenders of Christianity and European civilization, that 
: Poland is making immense sacrifices, fighting and enduring suffering. 
£ The blood of Polish soldiers and Polish citizens, wherever it is shed, 
, cries for atonement before the conscience of the free peoples of the 
. world. The Polish Government condemn all the crimes committed 
f ; against Polish citizens and refuse the right to make political capital 
of such sacrifices, to all who are themselves guilty of such crimes. 





a °’arrsas 38 
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: No. 41 

n Note of April 20, 1943, from Mr. E. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 

c Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 

demanding an explanation of the fate of Polish prisoners missing 

n in the U.S.S.R. 

D 

: London, April 20, 1943. 

. 4 Mr. Ambassador, 

1 ; Foreign telegraph agencies publish a report of the German 
j military authorities concerning the discovery at Kozia Gora near 

’ a Katyn in the vicinity of Smolensk of a mass-grave containing the 

> ‘. bodies of the Polish officers allegedly killed in the spring of 1940. 


: During the first few days 155 bodies were identified among which 
} the body of Major General Mieczyslaw Smorawinski is supposed to 
have been found. 

This report, although emanating from enemy sources, has pro- 
duced profound anxiety not only in Polish public opinion but also 
; throughout the world. 
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In a public statement on April 17, 1943, the Polish Govern- 
ment categorically condemned Germany's attempt to exploit the 
tragedy of Polish prisoners of war in the U.S.S.R. for her own 
political ends. But more than ever the Polish Government un- 
alterably maintains its attitude that the truth about this. case so 
cynically exploited by Hitlerite propaganda must be fully elucidated. 

You are no doubt aware, Mr. Ambassador, that after the conclu- 
sion of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Polish 
Government repeatedly approached the civil and military authorities 
of the U.S.S.R. with requests for information concerning the 
prisoners of war and civilians who were in the camps of Kozielsk 
(East of Smolensk), Starobielsk (near Kharkov) and Ostashkov 
(near Kalinin). 

According to information of the Polish Government there were in 
all at the beginning of 1940, 15,490 Polish citizens, including 8,700 
officers, in the three above mentioned camps. From April 5, 1940, 
until the middle of May, 1940, the Soviet authorities proceeded to 
break up these camps, deporting the inmates in batches every few 
days. Prisoners of the Kozielsk camp were deported in the direction 
of Smolensk, and from all the three camps only 400 men were 
transferred in the last batches, first to the Yukhnovski camp Crail- 
way station Babynino) and subsequently in June 1940, to Griazovetz 
in the Vologda district. 

When after the signing of the Polish-Soviet military agreement 
on August 14, 1943, the Polish Government proceeded with the 
organization of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R., the camp of 
Griazovetz, to which in the meantime military and civilian prisoners 
from other camps had arrived, was also broken up and from the 
above mentioned group of 400 prisoners more than 200 officers 
reported for service in the Polish Army before the end of August 
1941. All the other officers however, who were deported to an 
unknown destination from the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and 
Ostashkov have neither been found nor have they given any sign of 
life. So it became apparent that more than 8,000 officers were missing 
who might have supplied the cadres of senior and junior officers of 
the army in formation and who would have been of inestimable 
value in the military operations against Germany. 

From October 1941, both Ambassador Kot and General Anders, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R., con- 
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em- stantly intervened, both orally and in writing, in the matter of the 
the missing officers. Ambassador Kot discussed this subject with Premier 
wn Stalin, with Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, and 
un- with Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
$0 demanding a list of the prisoners detained in the three camps men- 
ted. tioned above and an explanation as to their fate. During his visit 
clu- to Moscow in December 1941, General Sikorski also intervened in the 
lish above matter in a conversation with Mr. Stalin and on that occasion 
ties handed him a list containing the names of 3,845 Polish officers. On 
the March 18, 1942, General Anders gave Mr. Stalin, Chairman of the 
sk Council of People’s Commissars, a list of 800 officers. On January 
kov 28, 1942, I had the honour to send you, Mr. Ambassador, a Note in 

which I emphasized the anxiety of the Polish Government at the 
- in failure to find many thousands of Polish officers. Lastly, on May 19, 
700 1942, Ambassador Kot sent the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
40, Affairs a Memorandum in which, reverting again to the question 
to of the missing officers, he expressed his regret at the refusal to 
ew supply him with the list of prisoners, and his concern as to their 
ion fate. 
ere I regret the necessity of calling your attention, Mr. Ambassador, 
ail- to the fact that the Polish Government in spite of reiterated requests, 
etz has never received either a list of the prisoners or definite informa- 

tion as to the whereabouts of the missing officers and of other 
nt prisoners deported from the three camps mentioned above. Official, 
he verbal and written statements of the representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
of have been confined to mere assurances that, in accordance with a 
ers Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R., 
he dated August 12, 1941, the amnesty was of a general and universal 
ers character as it included both military and civilian prisoners, and 
ist that the Government of the U.S.S.R. had released all the Polish 
an officers from prisoner of war camps. 
nd I should like to emphasize that the Polish Government, as can 
of be seen from their many representations quoted above, entirely 
ng independently of recent German revelations, has never regarded the 
of question of the missing officers as closed. If, however, as shown by 
le the communiqué of the Soviet Information Bureau of April 15, 

1943, the Government of the U.S.S.R. would seem to be in posses- 
rs, sion of more ample information on this matter than was com- 
n- municated to the representatives of the Polish Government sometime 
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ago, I beg once more to request you, Mr. Ambassador, to communicate 
to the Polish Government detailed and precise information as to 
the fate of the prisoners of war and civilians previously detained in 
the camps of Kozielsk, Starobielsk and Ostashkov. 

Public opinion in Poland and throughout the world has rightly 
been so deeply shocked that only irrefutable facts can outweigh 
the numerous and detailed German statements concerning the dis- 
covery of the bodies of many thousand Polish officers murdered 
near Smolensk in the spring of 1940. 


SUE EEUU oon 
CHAPTER 5 
Organization of the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 


No. 42 


Polish-Soviet Military Agreement signed in Moscow on 
August 14, 1941. 


Mutrrany AcreemMent Between THE Poxiso Hich ComManpD 
AND THE Soviet Hich CoMMAND 


1. The military agreement derives naturally from the political 
agreement of July 30, 1941. 

2. A Polish army will be organized in the shortest possible time 

on the territory of the U.S.S.R., wherefore: 

a) it will form part of the armed forces of the sovereign Re- 
public of Poland, 

b) the soldiers of this army will take the oath of allegiance to 
the Republic of Poland, 

c) it will be destined with the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. 
and other Allied States for the common fight against Germany, 

d) after the end of the war, it will return to Poland, 

e) during the entire period of common operations, it will be 
subordinated operationally to the High Command of the 
U.S.S.R. In respect of organization and personnel it will 
remain under the authority of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Polish Armed Forces, who will coordinate the orders and 
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regulations concerning organization and personnel with the 
High Command of the U.S.S.R. through the Commander of 
the Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 


3. The Commander of the Polish Army on the territory of the 
U.S.S.R. will be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Polish Armed Forces; the candidate for this appointment to be 
approved by the Government of the U.S.S.R. 

4. The Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. will consist 
of units of land forces only. Their strength and number will de- 
pend on manpower, equipment and supplies available. 

5. Conscripts and volunteets, having previously served in the 
Polish Air Force and Navy, will be sent to Great Britain to comple- 
ment the establishments of the respective Polish services already 
existing there. 

6. The formation of Polish units will be carried out in locali- 
ties indicated by the High Command of the U.S.S.R. Officers and 
other ranks will be called from among Polish citizens on the terri- 
tory of the U.S.S.R. by conscription and voluntary enlistment. Draft 
boards will be established with the participation of U.S.S.R. authori- 


ties in localities indicated by them. 


7. Polish units will be moved to the front only after they are 
fully ready for action. In principle they will operate in groups not 
smaller than divisions and will be used in accordance with the opera- 
tional plans of the High Command of the U.S.S.R. 

8. All soldiers of the Polish Army on the territory of the 
U.S.S.R. will be subject to Polish military laws and decrees. 

Polish military courts will be established in the units for dealing 
with military offences and crimes against the establishment, the 
safety, the routine or the discipline of the Polish Army. 

For crimes against the State, soldiers of the Polish Army on the 
territory of the U.S.S.R. will be answerable to the military courts of 
the U.S.S.R. 

9. The organization and war equipment of the Polish units will 
as far as possible correspond to the standards established for the 
Polish Army in Great Britain. 

The colors and insignia of the various services and military rank 
will correspond exactly to those established for the Polish Army in 
Great Britain. 
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10. The pay, rations, maintenance and other materiel problems 
will be in accordance with regulations of the U.S.S.R. 

11. The sick and wounded soldiers of the Polish Army will receive 
treatment in hospitals and sanatoria on an equal basis with the sol- 
diers of the U.S.S.R. and be entitled to pensions and allowances. 

12. Armament, equipment, uniforms, motor transport etc. will 
be provided as far as possible by 

a) the Government of the U.S.S.R. from their own resources, 

b) the Polish Government from supplies granted on the basis of 
the Lend-Lease Act (an Act to promote the defense of the 
United States, approved March 11, 1941). 

In this case, the Government of the U.S.S.R. will extend all 

possible transportation facilities. 

13. Expenditures connected with the organization, equipment 
and maintenance of the Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 
will be met from credits provided by the Government of the U.S.S.R.., 
to be refunded by the Polish Government after the end of the war. 

This problem will be dealt with in a separate financial agree- 
ment. 

14. Liaison will be established by 

1.) a Polish Military Mission attached to the High Command of 
the U.S.S.R., 

2) a Soviet Military Mission attached to the Polish High Com- 
mand in London. 

Liaison officers attached to other commands will be appointed 

by mutual agreement. 

15. All matters and details not covered by this agreement will 
be settled directly between the High Command of the Polish Army 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R. and the corresponding authorities 
of the U.S.S.R. 

16. This agreement is made in two copies, in the Polish and 
Russian languages, both texts are equally valid. 


~ Plenipotentiary of the Polish Plenipotentiary of the High 


High Command. Command of the U.S.S.R. 
Szyszxo Bounusz, A. WasiLewsxiy, 
Brigadier-General. Major General. 


Moscow, August 14, 1941. 
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No. 43 
Message of April 9, 1942, from General Sikorski to Premier Stalin, 


Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, concerning the 
evacuation of part of the Polish Army to Iran, and recruiting in 


the U.S.S.R., delivered to Ambassador Bogomolov on April 13, 1942. 


Gask, April 9, 1942. 

General Sikorski was happy to learn that as a result of conver- 
sations held in Moscow, President Stalin has graciously expressed 
his definite agreement to the evacuation to the Near East of Polish 
soldiers over and above the strength contemplated for the Polish 
Army in the U.S.S.R. Pursuant to this decision about 30,000 men 
have already arrived in Iran. They will immediately be incorporated 
in Polish units and equipped to take part in the struggle carried on 
by Poland, together with the Soviet Union and the other United 
Nations, against Germany. 

General Sikorski hopes that President Stalin agrees in view of 
the probable development of the military situation in the Near East, 
and as this theatre of operations forms an integral part of the front 
on which the Soviet armies are so heroically fighting, that it is most 
desirable to form strong Polish units in this sector. 

General Sikorski has expressed his conviction to the British Gov- 
ernment and to the Government of the United States that it is es- 
sential the Western Powers should undertake offensive action against 
Germany at a time when that country’s principal forces are engaged 
on the Russian front. In particular he emphasized this point of 
view and the necessity of concentrating the main effort in the first 
place against Germany, in his conversations with President Roosevelt, 
who said that he shared these opinions. In further conversations 
with American officials General Sikorski returned to this subject, 
insisting on the necessity of speeding up preparations for an offen- 
sive in Western Europe. 

As Polish Armed Forces stationed on British territory may be 
called upon to take an active part in such an operation, General 
Sikorski attaches great importance to the increase of their effectives 
and fighting strength. 

General Sikorski is happy to find that President Stalin fully ap- 
preciates this necessity. He is thus strengthened in his conviction 
that, in spite of the difficulties that may have arisen, recruiting in 
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the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of Polish citizens for mili- 
tary service, and their evacuation will be resumed and happily com- 
pleted. 

General Sikorski hopes that the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics by carrying out these proposals as well 
as by respecting Polish rights and by a friendly attitude towards 
Polish interests, will enable every Polish citizen capable of bear- 
ings arms to take part under the national flag in the struggle for 
common victory. 


No. 44 


Decision of the Polish Cabinet of April 30, 1942, to leave part of 
the Polish Forces on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 


The Polish Cabinet expresses its approval of the fact that a 
number of Polish soldiers have been evacuated from the U.S.S.R. 
in accordance with the Agreement of December 1941, and hopes 
that the Soviet Government will place no difficulties in the way 
of the further recruiting and evacuation of soldiers and volunteers 
for the Polish Forces, thus enabling the Polish Army fighting for 
the common cause of the Allies to increase its strength. 

The Polish Cabinet reaffirms that it would be in accordance 
with Polish interests and with the policy that found expression in 
the Agreement concluded with the Soviet Government on July 30, 
1941, to leave on Soviet territory part of the Polish Armed Forces 
which would subsequently fight on the Eastern front side by side 
with the Soviet Army. 


No. 45 


Note of May 13, 1942, from Mr. I. Tchitchaiev, Chargé d'Affaires 

of the U.S.S.R., to Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign Af- 

fairs, containing a message from Premier J. Stalin to General Sikorski, 
Polish Prime Minister. 


London, May 13, 1942. 
Mr. Minister, 
In reply to the Message from General Sikorski, Prime Minister 
of the Republic of Poland, to J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the Coun- 
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cil of People’s Commissars of the Union of S.S.R., I have the honor 
to communicate the following through your good offices: 

J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R., having carefully studied General Sikorski’s Mes- 
sage, thanks him for the information concerning his conferences 
with the British Government and with Mr. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, regarding preparations for concerted action against 
Germany and proposals for the participation of Polish armed forces 
in this action. As regards General Sikorski’s proposals for the re- 
sumption of recruiting in the U.S.S.R. of Polish citizens for mili- 
tary service and their evacuation, J. V. Stalin deems it necessary 
to recall the grounds he submitted to General Anders on March 18, 
last, on which the strength of the Polish army was definitely fixed 
at 44,000 men because of circumstances connected with restrictions in 
supplies for units not taking part in fighting. Owing to the fact that 
up to the present moment these circumstances have not changed, it 
is impossible to introduce any change whatever in the strength of 
the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R., as determined last March. J. V. 
Stalin does not doubt that Polish citizens called to their national 
colors will make their contribution to the cause of the common 
struggle against the Hitlerite aggressors. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

TonrrcHalEv. 


No. 46 


Note of June 10, 1942, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the Union of 

Soviet Socialist Republics, concerning further recruiting and evacu- 
ation of Polish Forces from the U.S.S.R. 


London, June 10, 1942. 


Mr. Ambassador, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt from Your Ex- 
cellency of the Message from M. J. Stalin, Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, addressed to General W. Sikorski, Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Poland, which was communicated to 
me on May 13, 1942, by Mr. Tchitchaiev, Counsellor of Embassy. 

In reply to this communication I have the honor to inform 
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Your Excellency that General Sikorski, after having,duly studied 
the contents of the message, has directed me to submit to you cer- 
tain remarks in connection therewith and to request that Your Ex- 
cellency will be pleased to convey them to the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. 

The Polish Government fully appreciates the temporary difficul- 
ties as regards supplies ‘in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and for this reason has not insisted on an increase in the number of 
food rations for the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The object of General Sikorski’s message was not to increase 
the strength of the Polish Army, nor, as would have followed, the 
supplies for the Polish Armed Forces on the territory of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The Polish Government desires to be able to continue on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the recruiting 
of Polish citizens capable of bearing arms, so as to widen the cadres 
of the Polish Army in Britain and in the Near East, and thus to 
give every Polish citizen fit for military duties the opportunity of 
active service in Polish units. 

The Polish Government are ready to undertake temporarily the 
service of supplies for the number of men over and above the 
established strength of 44,000, during their transit through the ter- 
ritory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republi¢s on their way to 
the Southern ports of the Caspian Sea, or, as the case may be, to 
Ashabad and Meshed. For this purpose a reserve of one million 
food rations has been constituted in Teheran and this reserve could 
be placed at the disposal of General Anders without delay in the 
event that evacuation be resumed. 

The Polish Government are determined to use the Polish Armed 
Forces now in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in the Near 
East and in Great Britain, in the struggle for the common cause 
against the common enemy: the Polish Army will thus serve the 
allied cause as a whole. 

The losses recently sustained by the Polish Armed Forces are 
eloquent proof of this determination of the Polish Government; 
these losses include, among others, two* warships sunk while 
escorting a convoy of war materials from Britain to the Union of 





* Three, according to later reports. 
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Soviet Socialist Republics. The part played by the Polish Air Force 
in recent operations is illustrated by the fact that 101 Polish bombers 
took part in the recent raids on Cologne and the Ruhr. 

It is possible that the Polish Army formed in the Near East may 
—after it is equipped and trained—also be used on the front of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in case the military situation 
should so require. Certain units of this army have already taken 
a noteworthy part in the defence of Tobruk, and in fighting in the 
desert. The fact that the Polish Army has not yet fought side by 
side with the Red Army is solely due to the armament difficulties 
experienced by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as well as 
the shipping difficulties that beset Great Britain and the United 
States. 

If the Polish Government insists on the full execution of the 
agreements concluded by it with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, it does so solely in the well understood interest of all. 

The strength of the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was fixed at 96,000 men; besides which 25,000 men were 
to be evacuated to the Near East, exclusive of the 2,000 trained 
sailors and airmen. Thus the total Polish armed forces recruited 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics from Polish citizens was 
to amount to 123,000 soldiers. At present the contemplated strength 
of cadres in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is only 44,000 
men, not counting the 30,000 already evacuated. The Polish Gov- 
ernment is of opinion that in order to arrive at the stipulated num- 
ber of 123,000 men, a complement of 49,000 men should be recruited 
on Soviet territory, and, should it prove impossible to attach it to 
the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—should 
be evacuated to the Near East. 

Referring to his conversations in Moscow with the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, General Sikorski appeals to 
Premier Stalin and asks him to make possible continuation of 
recruiting of Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the evacuation to Iran and Palestine of contingents 
over and above the number of 44,000 soldiers. 

I have the honor to be, etc. RaczyNskI 


No. 47 
Minute of Mr. E. Raczyhski’s conversation on July 2 and July 4, 
1942, with Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under-Secretary of 
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State for Foreign Affairs, concerning the evacuation of the remainder 

of the Polish Army from the U.S.S.R., and the Polish Government's 

Memorandum presented on the occasion of these conversations on 
July 3, 1942. 


London, July 4, 1942. 


On July 2, I visited the Foreign Office at the request of Sir 
Alexander Cadogan, the Permanent Under-Secretary of State, who 
notified me of the contents of a telegram he had received from Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr, British Ambassador in the U.S.S.R. who is at 
present in Moscow. The Ambassador had received from Commis- 
sar Molotov a statement of Premier Stalin, in connection with Mr. 
Churchill's conversation with Mr. Molotov in London when Mr. 
Churchill made a suggestion to transfer part of the Polish Forces 
from Soviet territory to the Middle East. Mr. Stalin now suggests 
that three Polish divisions “well trained, but not yet fully armed” 
be moved to that region. Sir Alexander Cadogan asked me to notify 
him as soon as possible of the Polish Government's decision in this 
matter. He added that the British Government would be satisfied 
with such a solution and would be prepared to take immediate steps 
to receive these Forces and to assure them the necessary equipment. 


I promised Sir Alexander a reply in the shortest possible time. 

On the evening of July 4, I delivered the enclosed Memorandum 
to Sir A. Cadogan. The Memorandum defines the conditions which 
in the opinion of the Polish Government should be fulfilled in the 
event of the Polish divisions leaving Soviet territory. 

Sir Alexander undertook to communicate the contents of the 
Memorandum to the British Ambassador in Moscow and to in- 
struct him to submit the Polish conditions to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Sir Alexander added that he was not aware of the reasons 
for which the Soviet Government had chosen to negotiate with 
us through the intermediary of the British Government, on grounds 
which he was in no position to judge. He thought that at the pres- 
ent stage this method should be maintained until the situation 
cleared in the course of the British Ambassador's introductory ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Molotov. In the light of these negotiations we 
should be able to consider the most suitable steps to be taken next. 
I agreed to such an attitude. 
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MEmMorANDUM 


1. The Polish Government are gratified to be afforded an op- 
portunity to help in the defence of the Near East with the Polish 
troops from Russia. 


2. They are, however, compelled to draw the attention of His 
Majesty’s Government to the duty of the Polish Government to 
assist their citizens in Soviet Russia. The presence of Polish troops 
in Russia has up to now enabled the civilian Poles to obtain the 
necessary means of existence. 


3. Therefore the Polish Government feel they are entitled to 
hope for His Majesty's Government's collaboration in obtaining 
from the Soviet Government the fulfillment of the following request: 

a) After the departure of three Polish divisions from Russia the 
Polish recruiting center shall remain in Russia and recruiting 
of all Polish citizens able to carry arms shall be resumed until 
such time as the complete mobilization of all available men 
shall have been effected. 

b) Auxiliary military services of women and boy-scouts shall 
leave Russia together with the aforesaid three divisions as 
well as the families of the officers and men leaving Russia. 

c) The necessary measures shall be undertaken to begin the 
evacuation from Russia of 50,000 Polish children accom- 
panied by 5,000 mothers or guardians who would be given 
refuge outside Russia through the collaboration of the Briti- 
ish authorities. The Polish Embassy in the Soviet Union 
whilst maintaining fully its protection over Poles remaining 
in the Union on the basis of arrangements now in force, will 
be ‘given the opportunity to cooperate through its appointed 
representatives in this evacuation. President Roosevelt has 
expressed his personal’ interest in the fate of these children 
and has pledged the assistance of American authorities in 
facilitating the withdrawal of a first contingent of 10,000 
from Russia in order to save them from starvation. 

4. Finally, the Polish Government hope for the collaboration of 
His Majesty’s Government in the further search for the Polish off- 
cers missing in Russia. These officers would prove of great service 
in the formation of Polish divisions after the withdrawal of three 
divisions. The matter is urgent as it is only in the short summer 
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months that access is possible to the Northern regions to which these 
officers have presumably been removed. 
London, July 3, 1942. 


No. 48 
Note of August 27, 1942, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Ambassador A. Bogomolov, concerning the con- 
tinuation of recruiting for the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 
London, August 27, 1942. 
Mr. Ambassador, 

The Government of the Republic of Poland has been informed 
by General Anders, Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed 
Forces in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, that the au- 
thorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have adopted 
a negative attitude towards the Polish Government's efforts and 
endeavours to maintain a reserve depot on the territory of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics so as to be able to continue recruiting 
Polish citizens for the Polish Army. 

The authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ex- 
plained their refusal as follows: 

“As the Polish Government does not find it possible to use the 
Polish divisions formed on the territory of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics on the Soviet-German front, the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics cannot allow the formation 
of any Polish units whatsoever nor any recruiting in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

As regards the adoption by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of such an attitude in a matter as im- 
portant to the Polish Government as the problem of carrying on 
recruiting of Polish citizens for the Polish army, I have the honor 
to inform Your Excellency of the following: 

The political Agreement of July 30, 1941, and particularly the 
Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, provided for the organi- 
zation of a Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, by voluntary enlistment and by normal recruit- 
ing. In view of the explicit terms of this Agreement, the Polish 
Government was entitled to expect that the organization of the 
army would not meet with any difficulties from the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and that its executive au- 
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thorities would in the measure of their possibilities extend their 
help to the Polish Embassy and the Polish Army Command in their 
efforts to form an Army of Polish citizens capable of bearing arms 
and willing to fulfill their duty to their country in its Armed 
Forces. Unfortunately actual events have not justified these hopes 
of the Polish Government, and the facts given below will show 
that the authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have 
not lent their support to the development and organization of the 
Polish Army. 

Thus, when in November last, before the recruiting boards 
were set up, and the strength of the Polish Army already amounted 
to 46,000 men, the Military Authorities of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics informed the Polish Command that the strength 
of the Polish Army could not exceed 30,000 men and that the 
establishment and rations for the Army had been limited to that 
number. Although Ambassador Kot immediately intervened with 
Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, this unilateral 
decision was not changed and as a result the Polish Command was 
forced to discharge from the ranks of the Army 16,000 soldiers who 
had enlisted as volunteers. This was the first serious setback that 
hampered the organization of the Polish Army. 

It would have seemed that the problem of the numerical strength 
of the Polish Army was finally and definitely settled in December 
of last year during General Sikorski’s visit to Moscow. General 
Sikorski together with Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, established the numerical strength of the 
Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics at 96,000 
men, exclusive of 25,000 men to be evacuated to the Near East to 
reinforce the Polish units fighting in Libya, and the 2,000 airmen 
and sailors to be evacuated to Great Britain. Thus the total number 
of Polish soldiers to be recruited on the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was to amount to 123,000. 

Hardly had three months elapsed, however, before this decision 
agreed upon by both parties, underwent an unexpected unilateral 
change. Thus in March 1942, the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars informed General Anders, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
that the strength of the Polish Army could not exceed 44,000 men 
and that the surplus over and above that number would be evacu- 
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ated to the Near East. The decision to reduce the strength of the 
Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics from 96,000 
to 44,000 men was a new obstacle to the organization of the Polish 
Army. 

The Polish Government, thus faced with an accomplished fact, 
received this decision with genuine regret. The Polish Government 
had hoped that thanks to the continuation of recruiting for the 
army, that had been promised to General Anders, a considerable 
number of soldiers over and above the established strength of 44,000 
would also be evacuated to the Near East to reinforce the Allied 
armies fighting the enemy. These hopes were openly expressed in 
General Sikorski’s message of April 9, 1942, to the Chairman of 
the Council of People’s Commissars, ‘delivered to Your Excellency 
on April 13; in my Aide-Mémoire of May 1, 1942, to Your Excel- 
lency; in Ambassador Kot’s Note of May 4, to the People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs; and in my Note of June 10, 1942, to 
Your Excellency. I should moreover like to add that in accordance 
with the Declaration made on December 4, 1941, by General Sikor- 
ski and the Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars, 
which established the bases of cooperation between the Polish Army 
and the Soviet Army, and in accordance with the frequent public 
statements made by General Sikorski about the common struggle 
of the Polish Forces and the Armed Forces of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics against the German forces, I stated in my Note 
of June ro, that even those Polish soldiers who had been evacuated 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics would take part, after 
they had been adequately equipped and trained and should the 
necessity arise, in fighting on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, side by side with the soldiers of the Army of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The answer sent by Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs, on May 14, 1942, in reply to Ambassador Kot’s Note 
of May 4, surprised and astonished the Polish Government. The 
reply in question contained a statement that the Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars in his conversation with General 
Anders never touched upon the problem of continued recruiting 
for the Polish Army, and further that the recruiting, supply and 
medical centres of the Polish Army, intended to facilitate the dispatch 
of volunteers to that Army, must also be closed. 
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This decision to reduce the strength of the Polish Army, the re- 
fusal to allow recruiting and voluntary enlistment, already restricted 
by the ban on Polish citizens leaving their places of temporary 
residence and the suspension of railway passes, prove that the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics did not desire 
an increase in the strength of the Polish Army on the territory of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or in the ranks of the Polish 
units fighting in the Near East. 

The negative attitude of the Soviet Government to the further 
development of the Polish forces is also proved by the fact that 
more than 8,000 Polish officers, who in the spring of 1940 were 
interned in the prisoner of war camps of Ostashkov, Starobielsk and 
Kozielsk, are still missing despite frequent interventions by the 
Polish Government, and although incomplete lists of the names 
of these officers were delivered to the Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars by General Sikorski in December, 1941, and 
in March, 1942, by General Anders. 

Taking into consideration all the aforementioned indisputable 
facts concerning the organization of the Polish Army on the ter- 
ritory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, I have the 
honor to inform you, Mr. Ambassador, that the Government of 


the Republic of Poland considers the allegation that the Polish 


Army declines to fight shoulder to shoulder with the Army of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, as entirely unfounded and 
inconsistent with the true state of affairs, and that the Government 
of the Republic of Poland cannot take into cognizance the motives 
alleged for the refusal to allow further recruiting for the Polish 
Army. 

I have the honor to be, etc. RaczynskI. 


No. 49 


Note of October 31, 1942, from Ambassador A. Bogomolov to Mr. 

Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, concerning the or- 

ganization of the Polish Army in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

Mr. Minister, London, October 31, 1942. 


In reply to your Note of August 27, 1942, I have the honor 
to inform you of the following: 
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1) As is known, in accordance with the Polish-Soviet Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, a Military Agreement, was signed on August 14, 
1941, between the High Command of the U.S.S.R. and the High 
Command of the Republic of Poland, with a view to forming on the 
territories of the U.S.S.R. a Polish Army for the prosecution of the 
war against Germany in common with the Soviet armies and those 
of the’other Allied countries. 

To carry out this purpose the representatives of the Soviet and 
Polish High Commands started from the necessity of completing the 
formation of the Polish Army in the shortest possible time, with a 
view—as was emphasized on many occasions by the representatives 
of the Polish High Command, Generals Anders and Szyszko-Bohusz 
—to the earliest possible participation of these units in active warfare. 

Such a plan for the organization of the Polish Army necessitated 
the immediate setting up of recruiting boards and that Polish citizens 
throughout the Soviet Union be at once notified of the formation of 
a Polish Army, and of the possibility as Polish citizens of joining this 
Army as volunteers. 

As is known, all this was undertaken at the time (the end of 
August) with the fullest possible cooperation of the Soviet military 
and local civilian authorities. 

Also, at that time an agreement was reached between the Soviet 
and Polish Commands that the strength of the Polish Army be 
fixed at 30,000 men (two rifle divisions, one reserve regiment, a 
military school for officers, the staff and staff offices), and it was 
decided that the formation of the two rifle divisions and a reserve 
regiment should be completed by October 1, 1941. This date was 
decided upon to meet the desire of the Polish Command for the 
quickest possible organization of a Polish Army. For the same rea- 
son, and in accordance with a proposal of the Polish representative 
(General Anders), it was agreed to send one or the other of these 
divisions to the Soviet-German front as soon as it was ready. 

The Soviet military authorities, acting upon instructions from 
the Soviet Government, cooperated with the Polish Command in 
the fullest possible measure to assist it in the most successful solu- 
tion of all the intricate problems connected with the formation of 
a Polish Army, namely: food supplies, stocks, billeting of military 
units, staffs and the various staff institutions, billeting facilities for 
officers, supplying newly formed units with arms, etc. 
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As regards the method of providing the Polish forces with sup- 
plies, the Soviet Government arranged to ensure that the Polish 
Army should be included within the Red Army supply system, 
which greatly facilitated the whole task of forming the Polish units. 
Thus, food supplies were to be the same as those for the Red Army 
behind the front, until the advance of the Polish units into the 
front line. Forage, fuel, grease, training ammunition, were also is- 
sued in quantities equal to Red Army standards. To this should be 
added that the use by the Polish Army of military barracks, staff bil- 
lets, means of communication, transport, lighting, etc. was paid for 
according to normal rates fixed for the Red Army. 

All these arrangements connected with the formation and main- 
tenance of the Polish Army were financed through a non-interest 
bearing loan of 65 million roubles made by the Soviet Government 
to the Polish Government. This loan fully covered all expenses 
connected with the army until January 1, 1942. In fact the finan- 
cial credit given by the Soviet Government for the organization of 
the army exceeded the amount of the non-interest bearing loan, for 
this loan did not include considerable grants amounting to an addi 
tional 15 million roubles made to the officers corps of the Polish 
military units in formation. 

2) Regardless of the fact that the organization of the Polish 
divisions was not completed within the period originally fixed, by 
October 1 of that year, which indeed could not but create many 
difficulties and adversely affect the further development of the Polish 
Army, the Soviet Government expressed itself fully agreeable to 
the proposal of the Polish Government that the Polish Army be 
increased to the strength of 96,000 men, including officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men. 

As a result, in December 1941, the Soviet Government gave its 
consent to this increase and the Polish Army was to be expanded 
from two divisions to six divisions of 11,000 men each. 

Furthermore the Soviet Government consented that the effectives 
of the schools for officers, the service of supplies, the reserve units 
and complementary units, and the staffs and personnel of the staff 
offices, originally fixed at 3,000, be increased to 30,000. 

In view of this large increase in the strength of the Polish Army, 
the Soviet Government also raised the amount of the loan for the 
maintenance of the Polish Army from 65 million roubles to 300 mil- 
lion roubles, on the same easy terms (non-interest bearing loan, 
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repayment over a period of ten years beginning from the sixth year 
after the end of the war, etc.). 

This increase in the strength of the Polish Army to 96,000, made 
necessary the establishment of a number of complementary services, 
both administrative and economic. All these were set up at the 
time of the transfer of the Polish Army to the Soviet Republics 
of Uzbek, Kirgiz and Kazakstan, as desired by the Polish Command. 

Climatic conditions were the main reason for this transfer to the 
Southern regions of the U.S.S.R., but it was also connected with 
the need for more space than was afforded in the central regions for 
the Polish divisions already organized, and the tens of thousands 
of Polish citizens to be recruited. This necessarily involved a tre- 
mendous amount of work, for camps had to be erected, quarters 
found for the staffs, locations for the military schools, sanitary in- 
stitutions and accommodation for the officers, etc. 

As may be well understood in these circumstances, the execu- 
tion of this programme of more than trebling the size of the Polish 
Army from that contemplated in the original plan (from 30,000 
to 96,000) was fraught with many difficulties as regards organiza- 
tion, transport and materials, these difficulties were particularly com- 
plicated and increased by the barbarous warfare waged on the Soviet 
nation by the German occupants. But all these difficulties were 
overcome and by February-March of 1942, the Polish Army had 
reached a strength of nearly 70,000 men. 

Such an increase in the strength of the Polish Army in a rela- 
tively short period, and the increase by more than four and a half 
times of the expenditure for the maintenance of that army, from 65 
million roubles to 300 million roubles, is ample proof of the Soviet 
Government's interest in the creation of a Polish Army and in assist- 
ing the Polish nation to take its honorable place in the war against 
tne Hitlerite brigands. 

3) However the further development of the Polish Army met 
with certain difficulties caused by such unforeseen circumstances as 
the non-delivery of wheat to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
from the United States and England as a result of the outbreak of 
war in the Pacific Ocean. . 

Since the U.S.S.R. could not receive supplies of foodstuffs it 
became necessary to cut down the quantity distributed to the non- 
fighting divisions of the army, so as to ensure supplies to the fight- 
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ing forces. As the Polish Commander-in-Chief showed no inclina- 
tion to direct any of his divisions to the German-Soviet front, and 
continued to keep the Polish Army well behind the fighting lines, 
the Soviet Government was compelled to treat these units as a 
non-fighting force, and accordingly the decision to cut down the 
rations of non-combatant units was applied to them. 

In view of these circumstances the Soviet Government took the 
following decision as regards the Polish Army: from April 1 of 
that year the number of rations to be reduced to 44,000 and the 
Polish Army over and above these 44,000 to be sent to Iran in 
accordance with the wish of the Polish Government. 

This decision was taken by the Soviet Government on March 
18. Already at the beginning of April about 30,000 Polish men 
and officers left the U.S.S.R. and proceeded immediately, under 
instructions of the Polish Government to Iran. Some three months 
after this evacuation of the Polish military units to Iran, the re- 
maining 44,000 men and officers followed in their footsteps, having 
been sent outside the U.S.S.R. frontiers by the Polish Government 
—to Iran, Syria, Palestine and North Africa. 

Thus the question of the Polish Army's participation together 
with the Soviet Armies in the campaign against Hitlerite Germany 
was removed by the Polish Government from the agenda. The Polish 
Government came to a negative decision on this problem, despite 
its previous assurances and despite the solemn declaration it made 
in this respect on December 4, 1941, that “the army of the Republic 
of Poland which is now on the territory of the Soviet Republic 
will wage war against the German brigands shoulder to shoulder 
with the Soviet armies.” Such a decision by the Polish Government 
was however not unexpected. In spite of the repeated assurances 
of the Polish Commander-in-Chief that he was determined to bring 
his detachments into action as soon as possible, in actual fact the 
date of the despatch of these detachments to the front was con- 
stantly postponed. 

Indeed when the Polish Army was first being organized the 
date for its readiness for action was fixed, as is well known for 
October 1, 1941, and the Polish Command in this connection 
declared it was considered advisable to send individual divisions 
to the front as and when their organization was completed and 
they were ready for action. Though the preparations connected 
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with the different divisions were delayed, even if it were not 
possible to fulfill this cbligation by October 1, it could nevertheless 
have been done later. However, the obligation has not been ful- 
filled, and not once has the Polish Command raised the question 
of sending the organized divisions to the Soviet-German front. 

The Soviet Government did not ‘consider it possible to press 
the Polish Command in this matter, but nearly five months after 
the organization of the Polish military divisions had begun, namely 
in February 1942, the Soviet Government became concerned as to 
when the Polish divisions would begin to fight against the Hitlerites. 
Mention was then made of the 5th Division, which had completed 
its training. At the same time the Soviet Government emphasized 
that it was important, both for political and military reasons, that 
Polish Units which were in readiness should be sent as soon as 
possible to fight against the Germans. When raising this question 
the Soviet Government based itself on the clear and explicit pro- 
visions of the Soviet-Polish Military Agreement concluded on August 
14, 1941, point 7 of which reads as follows: 

“Polish units will be moved to the front only after they are 
fully ready for action. In principle they will operate in groups 
not smaller than divisions, and will be used in accordance 
with the operational plans of the High Command of the 
U.S.S.R.” 

Regardless of this categorical provision of the Military Agree- 
ment, excluding the possibility of any reservation whatsoever or 
refusal as to the propriety of moving to the front separate units 
ready to go into action, the Polish Government adopted an entirely 
different attitude in this matter. In reply to the Soviet Government's 
question, General Anders informed the Soviet Commander-in-Chief 
that he considered it inadvisable and purposeless to send single 
divisions, although the Poles were fighting even in brigades on 
other fronts. 

Incidentally, General Anders gave his promise that the whole 
Polish Army would be ready to take part in the campaign against 
the Germans by June 1 of the present year. Neither by June 1 
nor at a much later date did the Polish Army, or rather the Polish 
Command and the Polish Government show their willingness to 
fight the Germans on the Soviet-German front. Furthermore the 
Polish Government even formally declined to move their units to 


the Soviet-German front on the grounds that “the employment of 
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single divisions would give no result,” that “the possible readiness 
for action of one division does not correspond to our expectations” 
(telegram from General Sikorski of February 7). 

4) While refusing to send its army to the Soviet-German front, 
the Polish Government at the same time obstinately demanded 
the consent of the Soviet Government to carry out on Soviet terri- 
tory supplementary recruiting for the Polish Army. 

However, as not a single Polish detachment had taken part in 
active warfare, the Soviet Government was unable to give its con- 
sent. J. V. Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R., in a message addressed to General Sikorski, and 
V. M. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, in a Note 
of May 14, drew the attention of the Polish Government to these 
circumstances. 

Nevertheless the Polish Government repeated its request to 
carry out supplementary recruiting for the Polish Army amongst 
the Polish citizens residing on Soviet territory. In its Note of 
June 10, however, the Polish Government explicitly stated a pro- 
jected use of the Polish fighting forces organized in the Soviet 
Union, that was nothing else but a refusal to use them on the 
Soviet-German front. 

In reply to this statement, transmitted by Mr. Raczynski, Polish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Bogomolov, Soviet Ambassador 
to the Polish Government in London, the Soviet Government in- 
formed the Polish Government that in view of the fact that in 
spite of agreements between the U.S.S.R. and Poland, the Polish 
Government did not deem it possible to employ the Polish divisions 
organized in the U.S.S.R. on the Soviet-German front, the Soviet 
Government could not permit the further organization of Polish 
units in the U.S.S.R. 

The above facts prove that the Soviet Government used every 
means to ensure a successful organization and development of the 
Polish Army on the territory of the Soviet Union, that the Soviet 
Government made all the necessary arrangements, and supplied all 
the necessary means and facilities for this purpose. 

The agreement of July 30, 1941, and the declaration of De- 
cember 4, 1941, clearly and explicitly defined the aims of the Soviet 
Government and the Polish Government, to unite the forces of 
the Soviet and Polish nations in the common struggle against the 
Hitlerite brigands and occupants, to create a Polish Army imbued 
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with this high ideal and to give it an opportunity to fight shoulder 
to shoulder with the Red Army for the independence of their 
motherland, their homes and their native soil. 

The Soviet Government did everything that was necessary for 
the realization of this aim. The Polish Government took a different 
path. The Polish Government showed no inclination to send their 
divisions—neither the first divisions formed, nor those subsequently 
formed—to the Soviet-German front, they refused to employ the 
Polish Army on this front against the Germans hand in hand with 
the Soviet divisions, and thereby declined to fulfil the obligations 
they had undertaken. Therefore, the Polish Government must 
assume full responsibility for the breach that has occurred in the 
continued organization on Soviet territory of their army from 
among the Polish citizens in the Soviet Union. 


I have the honor to be, etc. 
: BocoMOoLov. 


No. 50 


Note of December 18, 1942, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister 

of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. V. Valkov, Chargé d’Affaires of the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, containing a reply to the Soviet 

Note of October 31, 1942, concerning the organization of the Polish 
Army in the U.S.S.R. 


London, December 18, 1942. 
Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, 

In respect to the negative attitude adopted by the authorities 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with regard to the 
efforts of General Anders to have one reserve depot left on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to continue 
the recruiting of Polish citizens for the Polish Army, I had the 
honor to represent in my Note of August 27, 1942, addressed to 
Ambassador Bogomolov, the consistent and sustained efforts of the 
Polish Government to organize a numerically strong army of 
Polish citizens, fit for military service and anxious to fulfil their 
duty to their motherland in the ranks of the armed forces. To 
recall these continued efforts of the Polish Government I quoted 
in my Note a series of facts and referred to the abundant correspond- 
ence in the matter between the representatives of the Polish Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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I wish to emphasize that in his reply of October 31, 1942, to my 
Note mentioned above, Ambassador Bogomolov neither questioned 
nor denied any of the facts quoted by me. On the contrary, Am- 
bassador Bogomolov, referred in his Note to the decision taken 
on March 18, 1942, to reduce the Polish forces to 44,000 men, a 
decision which, as I had the honor to remark in my Note of 
August 27, 1942, was taken unilaterally by the Soviet Government, 
without any consultation whatsoever with the representatives of 
the Polish Government, and which was contrary to the bilateral 
Polish-Soviet understanding of December 3, 1941, on the formation 
of a Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics of 96,000 men, apart from the evacuation of 25,000 in- 
fantry and 2,000 air and navy personnel. He also emphasized that 
“the further development of the Polish Army met with certain 
difficulties caused by such unforeseen circumstances as the non- 
delivery of wheat to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics from 
the United States and England as a result of the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific Ocean.” So without questioning in any way my state- 
ment concerning the negative attitude of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics with regard to the numerical 
development of the Polish Army, moreover, himself emphasizing 
that the reduction of that Army in March, 1942, was due to the 
outbreak of war in the Pacific Ocean and not to any fault on the 
part of the Polish Government, Ambassador Bogomolov arrives 
at the end of his Note at a conclusion which I completely fail to 
understand, namely, that it is the Polish Government which should 
bear the entire responsibility for the discontinuation of the organi- 
zation of their army from among the Polish citizens living on the 
territories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Before discussing in further detail the various statements made 
by Ambassador Bogomolov in his Note of October 31, 1942, I wish 
first of all to observe that a considerable part of this Note is devoted 
to the enumeration of all measures and facilities granted by the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to make 
possible the creation of a Polish Army. Ambassador Bogomolov 
includes in this list the setting up of recruiting boards, the notify- 
ing of Polish citizens of the organization of a Polish Army, the 
collaboration of Soviet military authorities with the Polish High 
Command for the most satisfactory solution of various problems 


connected with the organization of the Army, viz.: furnishing ap- 
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propriate premises, barracks, food and other supplies, munitions 
for training purposes, etc., as well as a non-interest bearing loan 
originally of 65 million roubles, raised subsequently to 300 million 
roubles, granted to the Polish Government by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to cover the cost of all 
the above mentioned services and deliveries in kind. The Polish 
Government fully appreciated the efforts the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics made to this end, efforts un- 
doubtedly great and complicated in view of the war waged on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—and this is why 
they pressed no demands in this respect. If, however, there were 
serious shortcomings in matters concerning barracks for the army, 
food supplies, fodder for horses, which led to repeated representations 
by General Anders and by General Sikorski on December 3, 1941, in 
his talk with Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, those complaints were not made as a reproach to the 
authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics nor to place 
their efforts in doubt, but to draw their attention to the fact that 
these shortages and failures to deliver supplies must evidently impair 
the rapidity with which the Polish Army could be made ready for 
action. 

In his Note of October 31, 1942, Ambassador Bogomolov men- 
tions that in accordance with the understanding between the Soviet 
and Polish High Commands, the strength of the Polish Army 
was fixed at 30,000 men and that the formation of two Polish 
rifle divisions and of one reserve regiment should have been com- 
pleted by October 1, 1941, and further, that in accordance with 
the proposal made by General Anders it was agreed to send the 
divisions as and when formed to the Soviet-German front without 
delay. 

Ambassador Bogomolov’s assertion that the strength of the 
Polish Army was fixed at 30,000 men is obviously contrary to the 
Polish-Soviet Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, to which 
Ambassador Bogomolov frequently refers in his Note. Article 4, 
of the above mentioned Military Agreement, reads as follows: 

“The Polish Army on the territory of the U.S.S.R. will con- 
sist of units of land forces only. Their strength and number 
will depend on the man-power, equipment and supplies avail- 
able.” 
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As results from the above text, the Military Agreement—that is 
the basic document governing the organization of the Polish atmed 
forces—does not fix any restriction as to the strength, making it de- 
pendent solely on the man-power and equipment available. More- 
over, at the signature of the Military Agreement, the Polish Govern- 
ment deliberately abstained from putting forward any definite figure 
as to the strength of the Army, on the assumption that the Polish 
armed forces fighting against the Germans would include all Polish 
citizens capable of bearing arms and eager to fulfil on the fields of 
battle their duty to their motherland. The Polish Government 
were fully convinced that on the territories of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics a numerically strong Polish Army could be raised 
in view of the man-power available there. These hopes of the 
Polish Government were based on three factors: 

1. The number of Polish citizens, prisoners of war according to 
the figures published in the Red Star, the organ of the Red 
Army, on September 17, 1940 was 181,000 men, including 
12 generals, 58 colonels, 72 lieut. colonels, 5,131 officers of 
lesser rank and 4,096 reserve ofhcers. 

. In the Army of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics there 
were about 100,000 Polish citizens from the classes of 1917, 
1918 and 1919, conscripted on Polish territory in the spring 
months of 1941. 

3. Among those deported from Polish territory, there were con- 
siderable numbers of men of military age, who could join 
the Polish Army in formation, as volunteers or regular 
recruits, according to the provisions of Art. 6 of the Military 
Agreement of August 14, 1941. 

Several months after the conclusion of the Military Agreement, 
to be exact, on December 3, 1941, a bilateral decision was reached 
by General Sikorski and Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, with regard to fixing the strength of the 
Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics. As I mentioned above and in my Note of August 27, 1942, 
the Polish armed forces were to consist of 96,000 men, apart from 
27,000 men evacuated to the Middle East, or a total of 123,000 men. 

As Ambassador Bogomolov in his Note refers to an alleged fixing 
of the strength of the Polish Army at 30,000 men during General 
Anders’s negotiations with the Soviet High Command, this refers 
probably to the so-called Protocol No. 2, of August 19, 1941. I 
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desire to recall in this connection the explanations communicated 
by Ambassador Kot to Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, on November 14, 1941, and on November 
15, 1941, to Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
which were taken into cognizance. Consequently Protocol No. 2 
did not contain any limitation of the strength of the Polish 
Army—as this would have been contrary to Art. 6 of the Mili- 
tary Agreement signed a few days previously—but provided for 
a gradual formation of the Army by stages, according to the 
influx of recruits and the supply of technical equipment, which 
could be delivered to the Polish Army in formation only by the 
authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and without 
which the formation of any armed force whatever was completely 
inconceivable. This Protocol, at the wish of the Polish Command— 
as emphasized by Ambassador Bogomolov in his Note—fixed a short 
time limit, October 1, 1941, for the organization and military 
preparedness of two divisions and one reserve regiment. This 
extraordinarily short period provided for the organization and 
military training of the Army, on the initiative of the Polish 
Command, is irrefutable proof of the eager desire of the Polish 
Army to take part in war operations on the Eastern front at the 
earliest possible date. It is obvious, however, that the problem 
of the military training of two divisions and one reserve regiment 
in a period of six weeks from the date of the signature of the 
Military Agreement has no connection whatsoever with the totally 
different problem of the strength of the Polish Army, as a separately 
organized entity that was to be formed in accordance with the 
Agreement of July 30, 1941, and of the Military Agreement of 
August 14, 1941. Therefore I must consider as wholly unjustified 
the assertion as regards a definite fixing of the strength of the 
Polish Army at 30,000 men during the negotiations with General 
Anders. Equally devoid of all foundation is the attempt to represent 
the understanding of December 3, 1941, which actually for the 
first time fixed the number of divisions to be formed on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the number 
of soldiers to be evacuated, as a concession made to the Polish 
Government. 

In the above mentioned Note, Ambassador Bogomolov tries to 
burden the Polish Government with responsibility for the fact 
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that the two divisions mentioned above did not achieve their military 
preparedness by October 1, 1941, and that these and other divisions 
were also not ready to fight at a later date, and finally he asserts 
that the Polish Government deemed it undesirable to send single 
divisions to the front, and even refused to send their Army to the 
Soviet-German front. 

I wish to draw your attention, Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, to the 
fact that the Government of the U.S.S.R., at the time of the 
conclusion of the Military Agreement with the Polish Government 
were well aware that the Polish Government disposed of con- 
siderable man-power out of which many army divisions could be 
formed, but that on the other hand, they did not possess their 
own armament or munition factories. Therefore Article 12 of the 
Polish-Soviet Military Agreement explicitly provided that “arma- 
ment, equipment, uniforms, motor transport, etc., will be provided 
as far as possible by (a) the Government of the U.S.S.R. from 
their own resources, (b) the Polish Government from supplies 
granted on the basis of the Lend-Lease Act.” 

The first care of the Polish Government when proceeding with 
the creation of the Polish Army was to take measures to fully 
provide the troops with the necessary equipment in the shortest 
possible time. Thanks to the efforts of the Polish Government a few 
weeks after the conclusion of the Military Agreement shipments of 
uniforms for the Polish Army were already despatched from Great 
Britain. General Anders received the first consignment of uniforms 
and boots from Soviet authorities only on October 23, 1941, and up 
to that date the soldiers were in rags, and 40% of them went 
barefoot. During the initial period of the formation of the Army, 
arms were to be supplied by the Government of the U.S.S.R. But 
it was only on October 22, 1941, that Mr. Molotov, People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, notified Ambassador Kot that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics had some difficulties as regards 
armaments and asked whether there was any possibility that the 
Polish Government might obtain armaments from the United States 
and Great Britain. An identical statement with regard to armament 
difficulties was made by Ambassador Bogomolov to General Sikorski 
and myself on October 25, 1941. 

If I mention this matter here it is not with the aim of imparting 
any blame; I merely record facts which show that in spite of the 
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best will on the part of the Polish Government, Polish armed forces 
could not be adequately armed within the period of time originally 
fixed and that the Polish Government cannot assume any responsi- 
bility on that score. 

The Polish Government informed by the representatives of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of the difficulties concerning 
the arming of the Polish Army, immediately approached the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and of the United States with a request 
for arms and equipment. As you are aware, Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, 
the necessity of continuing supplies to the U.S.S.R. on the one 
hand, and the imperative need of massing arms and munitions 
in North Africa on the other, together with complications arising 
from the great length of the journey were responsible for the fact 
that the arms could not be delivered at the dates fixed. 

As a result it was only possible to arm and equip the sth Divi- 
sion of the Polish armed forces on the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and even that division very inadequately 
compared to a Soviet infantry division, so it was in no case ready 
to fight. The division did not possess any of the eighteen 45 
mm anti-tank guns the establishment called for, it had no 76 mm 
anti-aircraft guns (establishment 4), also it did not possess any 
synchronized anti-aircraft machine guns (establishment 18) nor any 
12,7 mm machine-guns (establishment 9). The 5th Infantry Divi- 
sion had not received any 77 mm field guns, although according to 
the establishment it should have had 18, and finally it was without 
munition carriers for 77 mm guns or 104 mm howitzers. As for the 
37 mm anti-aircraft guns, it had only four instead of the six 
called for in the establishment. Finally the 5th Division was also 
very short of equipment: the division had only 10% of motor-cars, 
56% of field kitchens, 80% of two-horse carts, 45% of ambulances, 
60% of one-horse carts and 85% of the horses provided for in the 
establishment. As far as the other divisions were concerned there 
was actually no question of their being armed, as all they had was 
only 200 rifles, a number insufficient even for training purposes, 
so that in order to prevent the soldiers from remaining idle, General 
Anders was obliged to distribute among them part of the firearms 
of the 5th Division. 

When on March 18, 1942, General Anders informed the Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars of this state of affairs 
and simultaneously presented him with a list of arms already re- 
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ceived and an estimate of additional arms required to complete 
the needs of the Polish Army, Premier Stalin said: “You will have 
enough time to organize and to train your Army. We do not press 
you to go to the front. I understand that it will be better for you 
to go to the front when we shall have advanced to the Polish 
frontiers. You should have the honor to be the first to step on 
Polish soil.” 

The facts quoted by me above prove that if neither the Polish 
Army as a whole nor any part of it, such as the 5th Division fre- 
quently mentioned by Ambassador Bogomolov, took part in the 
fighting on the Eastern front, it was not because the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. deemed it impossible to exert pressure on the 
Polish Command, but because no part of this Army was either 
properly trained or adequately armed, consequently, it did not 
meet the explicit and simple requirements set down in Art. 7 of the 
Military Agreement, in the following words: “The Polish units 
will be moved to the front only after they are fully ready for 
action.” 

In his Note Ambassador Bogomolov also refers to the second 
part of this Article, which reads: “In principle they (the Polish 
units) will operate in groups not smaller than divisions and will 
be used in accordance with the operational plans of the High 
Command of the U.S.S.R.,” and at the same time he expresses the 
opinion that the sentence quoted above excludes the possibility 
of any reservation whatever or refusal as to the propriety of moving 
to the front separate units ready to go into action. Although I have 
already had the honor of proving that for lack of armaments none 
of the Polish divisions had reached the stage of full readiness 
for action, and consequently none was in a position to participate 
in the fighting, I now take the liberty of drawing your attention, 
Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, to the fact that the interpretation of this 
part of this Article may be twofold, that is to say, that Polish 
military units not smaller than a division might be or must be 
moved to the front. In order to avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing in the matter and to give to this Article a uniform interpreta- 
tion which would exclude all ambiguity, General Sikorski on August 
23, 1941, instructed General Szyszko-Bohusz to have a further talk 
with the High Command of the Red Army to explain that the 
Polish Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics would operate as a whole under Polish Command and that 
individual Polish divisions would not be sent to the front. Request- 
ing such an interpretation of Article 7, General Sikorski took the 
stand that not only military considerations but the prestige of 
Poland demanded that the Polish Army should operate as a whole 
and have a special sector of the Eastern front entrusted to it under 
a Polish general. He also took into consideration the propaganda 
value that the taking over of a particular sector of the front by 
the Polish Army would have in Poland and in the whole world. 
The throwing up to the front of one Polish division and the splitting 
up of the Polish Army into single units would cause not only 
unfortunate consequences in the organization of the Polish Army, 
but would also have undesirable effects for the U.S.S.R., as far as 
propaganda was concerned. After carrying out his instructions, 
General Szyszko-Bohusz informed General Sikorski on September 
11, 1941, that he had been officially informed, on September 10, 
by the Government of the U.S.S.R., through the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, General Panfilov, that the said Government interpreted 
Article 7 of the Military Agreement in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Polish Government and recognized entirely the 
necessity of using the Polish Army at the front as a homogeneous 
whole. Also in his conversations with the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, General Sikorski made explicit reserva- 
tions against employing individual Polish divisions at the front 
and against splitting the Polish Army into single units which would 
be lost in the immense Red Army. 

I am obliged to take the most emphatic exception to the assertion 
of Ambassador Bogomolov that the Polish Government removed 
from the agenda the question of the participation of the Polish 
Army in the common fight together with the Soviet forces against 
the Germans. The Polish Government were and continue to be 
firmly resolved to respect all Polish-Soviet agreements, the Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, the Military Agreement of August 14, 1941 
and the Polish-Soviet Declaration of December 4, of the same year. 
Evacuation of a part of the Polish Army, agreed upon in the nego- 
tiations between General Sikorski and the Chairman of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, resulted from the necessity of the speediest 
possible arming of the Polish troops so that they might be thrown 
into the battle against Germany. An evacuation of part or even the 
whole of the Polish Army did not exclude a continuation of recruit- 
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ing of Polish citizens fit for military service as clearly provided for 
in the Military Agreement and did not depend on the earlier or 
later participation of the Polish Army in the battles at the front. 
In accordance with the provisions of the above mentioned Agree- 
ment, recruiting should be continued until the man-power resources 
of Polish citizens residing in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
are exhausted. The recruiting was stopped without agreement with 
the Polish Government, in spite of the fact that being informed 
of the difficulties in feeding the troops in the rear of the Army, 
on June 10 of the current year, they made a proposal to the Soviet 
Government to supply food rations for recruits over and above the 
figure of 44,000 pending evacuation to the Middle East. As you are 
well aware, Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, this offer was not accepted by 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the recruiting of Polish citizens 
for the Polish Army was stopped. 

In the final paragraph of his Note of October 31, Ambassador 
Bogomoloy asserts that in my Note of June to of the current year, 
the Polish Government declared themselves in favor of such a use 
of the Polish armed forces formed on the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics that meant nothing else than a refusal to 
use them on the Soviet-German front. Desirous to demonstrate that 
the above assertion can be based only on a misunderstanding, I take 
the liberty of quoting the paragraph of my Note of June 1o, re- 
ferring to the use of the Polish Army on the Eastern front among 
others. I wrote then: “The Polish Government are determined to 
use the Polish Armed Forces now in the U.S.S.R., in the Near East 
or in Great Britain in the struggle for the common cause against 
the common enemy.” Moreover, I did not preclude in the above 
mentioned Note the possibility of the return of evacuated units 
of the Polish Army to the fighting on the Eastern battle-front, as 
shown by the following sentences: “It is possible that the Polish 
Army formed in the Near East may—after it is equipped and 
trained—also be used on the front of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in case the military situation should so require. Certain 
units of this army have already taken a noteworthy part in the 
defence of Tobruk and in the fighting in the desert. The fact 
that the Polish Army has not yet fought side by side with the 
Red Army is solely due to armament difficulties experienced by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as well as to the shipping 
difficulties that beset Great Britain and the United States.” 
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As you see, Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, the excerpts from my Note 
of June 10, quoted above, are perfectly clear and unequivocal and 
they contradict Ambassador Bogomolov’s assertion concerning the 
alleged declaration of the Polish Government against the use on 
the Soviet-German front of Polish armed forces organized on the 
territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. All the facts 
quoted by me above irrefutably testify that the Polish Government, 
attaching great importance to the possibility of forming a Polish 
Army on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
fulfilled with complete loyalty all the obligations they assumed, 
and most zealously spared no efforts to make that Army as strong 
numerically as possible. The Polish Government also did every- 
thing in their power and spared no steps to obtain as soon as 
possible from the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and from the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States the necessary arms and equipment for the Polish 
Army to enable it to take part in the fighting on the Eastern front. 
It is through no fault of the Polish Government that their efforts 
in this direction, owing to a whole series of unforeseen circum- 
stances, did not bring the hoped for results within the time fore- 
seen, as a consequence of which the training of the Army and its 
readiness for action were also delayed. On the other hand, the 
decision to reduce the strength of the Polish Army and to stop 
recruiting for that Army was taken by the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. alone without any attempt at consultation with the Polish 
Government in the matter. Consequently, full responsibility for 
those decisions must be borne solely by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Bearing in mind that the interests of the United Nations in 
the present war against the aggressor States demand that all avail- 
able man-power be utilized to wage a most successful war against 
them, and in view of the fact that many thousands of Polish 
citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics capable of 
bearing arms have not yet been recruited for the Polish armed 
forces, and, moreover, the possibility that when those Polish units 
already organized enter into action in the near future, casualties and 
losses must ensue which will necessitate replacements in the fighting 
ranks,—the Polish Government cannot alter their opinion that the 
continuation of, recruiting for the Polish Army on the territory of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, interrupted several months 
ago, is in the common interest of all Allied Nations. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Transfer to the Polish Army of Poles forcibly conscripted 
by the German Army and subsequently taken 
prisoner by the Red Army. 


No. 51 


Note of January 18, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 

to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, concerning the 

transfer to the Polish Army of Poles, forcibly conscripted by the 
German Army, and now in Soviet Prisoner of War Camps. 


Referring to its Notes D. 713/41 of November 8, 1941, and 
D. 48/42 of January 7, 1942, the Polish Embassy has the honor 
to submit the following for the information of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs: 

In the second half of December, 1941, groups of prisoners of 
war, soldiers of the German Army, passed through Tatishchevo and 
Saratov, among them were many Polish citizens forcibly conscripted 
by the German Army. These prisoners on seeing Polish soldiers 
of the 5th Infantry Division at stations en route asked their country- 
men to report their fate to the Polish authorities and to make 
endeavours to have them set free from prisoner of war camps and 
enrolled in the Polish Army in formation on the territory of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Submitting the above for the information of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, this Embassy has the honor to renew 
its request that instructions be issued with a view to collecting in a 

arate center prisoners of Polish nationality who were forcibly 
mobilized by the German authorities of occupation, and after 
particulars as to their identity, etc., have been investigated and 
their nationality ascertained, make it possible to enlist them in the 
Polish Army. 

Kuybyshev, January 18, 1942. 


No. 52 


Note of January 23, 1942, from the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, refusing special 
treatment to Poles, prisoners of war from the German Army. 
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In reply to the Notes of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
of November 8, 1941, No. 713/41 and January 7, 1942, No. 48/42, 
and of January 18, 1942—No. 164/42, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs has the honor to communicate the following: 

In the Notes mentioned above the Embassy referred to the trans- 
fer to the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. of Polish citizens, prisoners of 
war from the German Army, on the assumption that these prisoners 
surrendered of their own will, supposedly wishing to join the Polish 
Army in formation on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

The People’s Commissariat considers itself obliged to declare, 
that it cannot agree to the Polish Government's proposal and that 
it sees no grounds for adopting any regime for German prisoners 
of war of Polish nationality other than the regime established for 
all German prisoners of war. 

Further to the above, the People’s Commissariat deems it neces- 
sary to inform the Embassy that an overwhelming majority of 
Poles—soldiers in the German Army—were taken prisoner with arms 
in their hands, having actively resisted the Soviet forces, and not 
as a result of voluntary surrender. 

Kuybyshev, January 23rd, 1942. 


No. 53 


Note of February 6, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
containing a reply to the Note of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs of January 23, 1942, and demanding the transfer to 
the Polish Army of Poles, prisoners of war from the German Army. 


In reply to the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs No. 13 of January 23, 1942, the Polish Embassy has the 
honor to submit the following: 

When it approached the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs with the request that Poles be separated from prisoners of 
war, former soldiers in the German Anny, taken prisoner by the 
Red Army, this Embassy was prompted by the following considera- 
tions: 

The conscription of Polish citizens by the German Army con- 
stitutes a flagrant breach of the fundamental rules of international 
law, and should be met, in the common interest of all Allied States, 
not only by condemnation, but also by counter-action both on the 
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part of the Polish Government and on the part of the friendly 
Government of the U.S.S.R. The Germans are endeavoring to 
mobilize every force to combat the Democracies, and spare no effort 
to put at the disposal of the German High Command the greatest 
possible man-power, including even hostile elements. One of the im- 
portant tasks of both our Governments is to counteract this action. 

The Poles, constituting as-they do an element decidedly hostile 
to the Germans, are, as a rule, distributed on conscription by the 
German Army among different units, in small groups or singly so as 
to prevent any organized resistance, as for instance mass desertion 
to the Allied Forces. That the Germans do not trust the Poles 
conscripted by force is illustrated by the fact that Poles are not 
admitted to commissioned and non-commissioned rank in the German 
Army, nor to branches of the service requiring individual action, 
as for instance tanks, air force, signals, but are given auxiliary 
duties in supply columns or in infantry units, where an individual 
soldier surrounded by a mass of Germans would face immediate death 
at their hands should he lay down his arms. 

The Polish Government has, for its part, undertaken appropriate 
steps on the German occupied territory of the Republic of Poland 
to deal with the disastrous results of the conscription of Polish 
citizens by the German Army, issuing secret instructions to Poles to 
surrender to the soldiers of the Red Army at the earliest opportunity. 
The Polish Government intends to extend this action as soon as 
possible. The principle of deserting from the ranks of the German 
Army, encouraged on the territory of the Polish Republic, is not 
fruitless: as best shown by public statements of Soviet authorities. 
Among others, a report in the Comsomol Pravda No. 308 of De- 
cember 30, 1941, fully supports the attitude adopted in the present 
Note, and requires no further comment. (A copy of this report is 
forwarded herewith.) 

Besides, last November the Soviet authorities organized a meet- 
ing of Slav prisoners of war, former soldiers in the German Army, 
at which a resolution accepted by all the Slav nations oppressed by 
Germany was passed. This resolution, signed on behalf of the Poles 
by Kurt Klauzen, a worker from Bydgoszcz and former soldier of the 
106th German Infantry Division, and Ryszard Slibo, from Chorzéw, 
former soldier of the 29th German Infantry Division (Izviestia 
November 29, 1941)—fully corroborated the correctness of this 
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Embassy’s reasoning, submitted to the People’s Commissariat in the 
Notes D. 731/41 of November 8, 1941, D. 48/42 of January 7, 
1942, and D. 164/42 of January 18, 1942. 

In the opinion of the Embassy, to restrict to propaganda in the 
Soviet press the results of this action, aimed at encouraging Poles 
to surrender to the soldiers of the Red Army, is not enough in the 
present period of friendly collaboration between both States, a 
collaboration which aims at the fullest mobilization of every force 
for the fight against the common enemy, and to which expression 
was given in the Moscow Declaration of December 4, 1941. 

At the same time the Polish Embassy has the honour to draw 
the attention of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
to the undesirable consequences which would ensue should in- 
formation reach occupied Poland that Poles conscripted by force 
are treated by the Soviet authorities on being taken prisoner, in the 
same manner as German prisoners-of-war. Information of this kind 
would immediately be utilized by German propaganda not merely 
to hinder the Polish Government's action with regard to desertion 
by Polish citizens, but also endanger the principle of Polish-Soviet 
collaboration on the territory of the Republic of Poland. 

This being the state of affairs, this Embassy has the honor to 
request the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to reconsider 
its hitherto negative attitude to the transfer of Polish prisoners, 
former soldiers in the German Army, to the Polish Army in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, an attitude expressed in the 
Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of January 
23, 1942. 

Kuybyshev, February 6, 1942. 


No. 54 


Note of December 15, 1942, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. V. Valkov, Chargé d’Affaires of the 
U.S.S.R., concerning the transfer to the Polish Army of Poles, 
prisoners of war from the German Army, and the cessation of 
tendentious broadcasts concerning the part played by Poles in the 
German Army. 
Mr. Chargé d’Affaires, London, December 15, 1942. 
Radio stations on the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics have on several occasions recently broadcast news of the 
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mass participation of Poles in the German Army, and even of the 
formation of special Polish units allegedly commanded by Polish 
officers. This information was given in such a form as to create 
the impression that there existed voluntary cooperation between the 
Poles and the German Army against the Red Army. 

At the same time the Polish authorities have had the opportunity 
to ascertain by reports from Poland that many Polish officers and 
other ranks, residing in territories illegally incorporated in the Reich, 
have been forcibly conscripted by the German Army and sent to 
various German fronts. Poles, thus mobilized, have found themselves 
in Fieldmarshal Rommel’s army in Libya, and in German units 
which took part in the fighting at Dieppe. Availing themselves of 
the first opportunity, these men surrendered to Allied units and 
are today in the ranks of the Polish Army, preparing to fight against 
their age-old enemy. 

The Government of the Republic of Poland have therefore 
instructed Ambassador Romer to explain to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics the real reasons for the existence 
of a certain number of Polish soldiers in the German Army. At 
the same time Ambassador Romer has instructions to submit to the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that the 
aforementioned broadcasts throw a false light upon the part played 
in the German Army by the forcibly conscripted Poles, whose only 
desire is to concentrate their efforts against the German oppressor. 

Replying to a verbal intervention by Ambassador Romer, the 
Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Lozovsky, 
stated, that from investigations carried out among individual prisoners, 
the authorities of the U.S.S.R. estimate the number of Polish 
soldiers at three hundred thousand. The Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics possesses information to the effect 
that these soldiers are under strong German supervision. Desiring 
to influence these soldiers by propaganda, the authorities of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have distributed to them appeals 
and proclamations in Polish. 

As can be seen from the statement of Mr. Lozovsky, Deputy 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, anti-German sentiments prevail 
among the soldiers referred to, a fact the Polish Government never 
doubted. 

The lowering of Germany's war potential is indisputably an 
aim common to all the United Nations. Its realization in respect of 
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Polish soldiers conscripted by the German Army against their 
will and contrary to international law ought in the common interest 
to belong primarily to the Polish Government. The success of appeals 
addressed to Polish soldiers in the German Army would beyond 
all doubt be greater if the Polish Government were in a position 
to assure them that on surrendering they would be separated and 
sent to special camps under the care of Polish Authorities and 
would be able subsequently to transfer to the ranks of the Polish 
Army. 

I am deeply convinced that a considerable number of Poles 
forcibly conscripted by the German Army and ordered against their 
will to fight the Allied Armies could already find themselves in the 
ranks of the Polish Army, thus contributing to strengthen the forces 
fighting for the common cause. 

Therefore I should like to express the hope that in view of the 
increasing importance of this problem, the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will take into account the Polish 
Government's suggestion and reconsider the attitude hitherto adopted 
towards Poles who are already Soviet prisoners of war, or may be 
taken as such in the future, and will consider issuing orders to 
the effect that broadcasts on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should cease to interpret the tragic fate of the 
victims of this forcible conscription in a way that may prove a 
source of misapprehension harmful to them. 


I have the honor to be, etc. 
RaczynskI. 


No. 55 


Note of January 11, 1943, from Mr. V. Valkov, Chargé d’Affaires 

of the U.S.S.R., to Mr. E. Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign 

Affairs, containing the refusal of the Government of the U.S.S.R. 

to separate Poles, prisoners of war from the German Army and to 
transfer them to the Polish Army. 


London, January 11, 1943. 
Mr. Minister, 
On behalf of the Government of the U.S.S.R. I have the honor 
to remind you that on the question of German prisoners of war 
of Polish nationality, which is the subject of your Note of December 
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15, 1942, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has already 
had occasion to communicate to you, in the Note of January 23, 
1942, that for reasons indicated in this Note it does not find it 
possible to apply to Poles among German prisoners of war any 
regime other than that established for all German prisoners of war 
in general. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government, as set forth in the 
Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of January 
23, 1942, was confirmed twice: by the People’s Commissariat in 
Kuybyshev and by the Soviet Embassy in London. 

In reply to your Note of December 15, 1942, on the same 
question I have the honor to inform you that the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot see any reason to reconsider their decision. 

In regard to the Soviet radio broadcasts concerning the creation 
of Polish units in the German Army under the command of Polish 
officers, it is necessary to mention that the radio broadcast, the only 
one of its kind to take place in the course of the last two months, 
was based on positive facts. In the above broadcast the undeniable 
fact was recorded of the presence in the German Army of whole 
groups and units, consisting exclusively of Poles under Polish 
commanders whose names were given in the broadcast: Maritime 
Regiment, Colonel Polkowski; Commander of the 4th Company, 
Colonel Rakowski. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

VALKoV. 





a 


CHAPTER 7 
Citizenship of Poles in the U.S.S.R. 


No. 56 


Note of November 10, 1941, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 

to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, concerning con- 

scription by the Red Army, of Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White 
Ruthenian and Jewish origin. 


The Polish Embassy has the honor to submit the following for 
the information of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs: 
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According to information received, the War Commissar for 
Kazakhstan at Alma-Ata, General Shcherbakov issued orders that 
all Polish citizens deported by the Soviet Authorities from occupied 
Polish territory and possessing documents issued to them by these 
authorities, endorsed to the effect that they are of Ukrainian, White 
Ruthenian or Jewish origin are to be enrolled in the Red Army 
if they meet the age and fitness requirements. 

After an intervention by the interested parties and by repre- 
sentative of this Embassy, General Shcherbakov declared that he 
was acting on instructions from the Central Authorities, who are 
alleged to have directed him_.to treat as citizens of the U.S.S.R. all 
citizens of the Republic of Poland of other than Polish origin 
possessing Soviet passports. Among others the following Polish 
citizens, despite protests on their part, were among those con- 
scripted and sent it would seem to the Far East: Aleksander 
Rotstein, Silberspitz and Kotok. 

This same discrimination between Polish citizens according to 
origin or race, devoid of any impartial basis and contrary to the 
provisions of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, is being 
practiced by the military authorities in Alma-Ata, who also explain 
to the Polish citizens reporting to them to settle various formalities 
connected with their enlistment in the Polish Army in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, that they are acting on instructions 
from the Central Authorities. Only Polish citizens of Polish origin 
are given permits to travel to centers where the Polish Army is 
being organized, while Polish citizens of Ukrainian and Jewish 
origin are, it seems, categorically refused permits by the aforemen- 
tioned authorities. 

The Polish Embassy has the honor to request the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs to cause instructions to be given to 
the War Commissar in Kazakhstan to apply impartially to all Polish 
citizens residing in the area under his authority, the principles 
resulting from the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, and 
the Polish-Soviet Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, which 
guarantee the right to serve in the Polish Army in the U.S.S.R. 
to every Polish citizen who is capable of bearing arms. 


Kuybyshev, November 10, 1941. 
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No. 57 


Note of December 1, 1941, from the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs in reply to the Note of the Polish Embassy of 
November 10, 1941, concerning the conscription by the Red Army 
of Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White Ruthenian and Jewish origin. 


In reply to the Note of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
No. D. 740/41 of November 10, 1941, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs has the honor to state the following: 

Referring to the fact of the conscription by the Red Army in 
the Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, as Soviet citizens, of citizens 
of Ukrainian, White Ruthenian and Jewish origin who left the 
territories of Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia, the 
Embassy of the Polish Republic calls in question the existence of a 
legal basis for this order, considering that it is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of the Soviet-Polish Agreement of July 30, 1941 and the 
Soviet-Polish Military Agreement of August 14, 194. 

The People’s Commissariat cannot agree with this point of 
view of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland. No foundation to 
support the point of view expressed in the Note of the Embassy 
of the Republic of Poland, referred to above, can be found in the 
Agreement of July 30, or in the Military Agreement of August 14, 
1941. In accordance with the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of November 29, 1939, all citizens 
of Western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian S.S.R. 
who found themselves on the territory of the said districts on 
November 1 and 2, 1939, respectively, acquired the citizenship of 
the U.S.S.R. in accordance with the Citizenship of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics Act of August 19, 1938. The Soviet 
Government’s readiness to recognize as Polish citizens persons of 
Polish origin, who resided until November 1 and 2, 1939, on the 
aforementioned territory, gives evidence of good will and com- 
pliance on the part of the Soviet Government but can in no 
case serve as a basis for an analogous recognition of the Polish 
citizenship of persons of other origin, in particular those of 
Ukrainian, White Ruthenian or Jewish origin, since the question 
of the frontiers between the U.S.S.R. and Poland has not been 
settled and is subject to settlement in the future. 

With regard to the Polish Embassy’s reference to an order 
issuéd in Alma-Ata by General Shcherbakov, according to the 
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information of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs no order 
was issued calling the aforementioned citizens to the ranks of the 
Red Army, but orders were given to call them up for work behind 
the lines, as is also done in the case of other citizens of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Kuybyshev, December 1, 1941. 


No. 58 


Note of December 9, 1941, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs concerning Polish 
citizenship. 


The Polish Embassy acknowledges receipt of the Note of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of December 1, 1941, and 
has the honor to bring the following to the notice of the People’s 
Commissariat: 

1) Polish legislation is founded on the principle of equality 
before the law of all citizens, regardless of their origin or race. 
The Polish Embassy is also not aware of any Soviet laws which 
would introduce or sanction any discrimination or differentiation 
of this kind. 

The Agreement of July 30, 1941, and the Military Agreement 
of August 14, 1941, do not introduce in any of their provisions 
relative to Polish citizens (amnesty, military service) the notion of 
origin or race, and thus they concern all Polish citizens without 
exception. 

In this state of affairs, this Embassy sees no possibility of chang- 
ing its attitude as expressed in its Note of November 10, 1941, 
which stated that it was contrary both to the Agreement of July 
30, 1941, and the Military Agreement of August 14, 1941, that only 
Polish citizens of Polish origin should be able to enlist in the 
Polish Army, while Polish citizens of Ukrainian, White Ruthenian 
and Jewish origin were enlisted in the Red Army by the War 
Commissariat in Kazakhstan. 

2) The fact of the possession of Polish citizenship by a given 
person is regulated by Polish law, in particular by the Polish 
State Citizenship Act of January 20, 1920. For this reason and for 
the reasons stated above under Paragraph 1, this Embassy has 
the honor to declare that it finds itself unable to take into cognizance 
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the statement included in the Note of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs of December 1, 1941, to the effect that the 
Soviet Government is prepared to recognize as Polish citizens only 
persons of Polish origin from among the persons who found them- 
selves on November 1 and 2, 1939 on the territory of the Republic 
of Poland temporarily occupied by the military forces of the 
Soviet Union. 

3) The Citizenship of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Act of August 19, 1938 cannot be applied to Polish citizens, for its 
introduction on the territory of the Polish Republic occupied by 
the Soviet Union from the latter half of September, 1939, until 
June or July, 1941, would be contrary to the provisions of the 
IVth Hague Convention of 1907. 

4) The Polish Embassy does not connect the matter referred 
to in Note D. 740/41 of November 10, 1941, with the problem 
of Polish-Soviet frontiers. The People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs points out in the Note in question that it does not recognize 
as Polish citizens persons of Ukrainian, White Ruthenian and 
Jewish origin who possessed Polish citizenship before November 1-2, 
1939, “because the problem of the frontiers between the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland has not been settled, and is subject to settlement in 
the future.” The Polish Embassy is bound to state that such a 
thesis is self-contradictory. Maintaining fully the fundamental 
attitude expressed above in Paragraphs 1-3, this Embassy has the 
honor to point out that such a view would be tantamount to a 
unilateral settlement by the Soviet Union at the present time of a 
problem which, in accordance with this same statement of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, is subject to settlement 
in the future. 

Kuybyshev, December 9, 1941. 


No. 59 


Note of January 5, 1942, from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, concerning Polish 
citizenship. 


In reply to the Note of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
No. 902/41 of December 9, 1941, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs has the honor to communicate the following: 
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1. After taking note of the considerations set out in the Note 
of the Embassy of December 9, 1941, on the question of the former 
Polish citizens forming part of the population of Western Ukraine 
and Western White Ruthenia—Ukrainians, White Ruthenians and 
Jews—the People’s Commissariat cannot see any reason to change the 
attitude set forth in its Note of December 1, 1941. 

2. The assertion of the Embassy that the law concerning citizen- 
ship of the U.S.S.R. of August 19, 1938, could not be applied to 
the tegritories of Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia 
in the period between the middle of September 1939 and the mid- 
dle of July 1941, as this would be incompatible with the provisions 
of the [Vth Hague Convention of 1907, is incorrect. The provisions 
of the Vth Hague Convention of 1907, which the Embassy evidently 
has in view, refer to the regime of occupation on enemy territory, 
whereas the assertion of “occupation” in respect to Western Ukraine 
and Western White Ruthenia is, in this case, devoid of all founda- 
tion, alike from the political as from the international point of view, 
because the entrance of the Soviet forces into Western Ukraine 
and Western White Ruthenia in the autumn of 1939 was not an 
occupation but an attachment of the districts mentioned to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as the result of the freely 
expressed will of the population of those districts. 

Kuybyshev, January 5, 1942. 


No. 60 


Note of June 9, 1942, from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R. to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on the 
issuing of Polish passports in the U.S.S.R. 


The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs taking into con- 
sideration that the Polish Embassy and, under the arrangement relat- 
ing to the scope of action of the Delegates of the Embassy 
of the Polish Republic, its Delegates in the Republics and 
Districts of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its represent- 
atives are proceeding to issue Polish national passports, has 
the honor to state that the competent Soviet authorities find it 
indispensable that, to properly order this matter, the Embassy 
should present to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
alphabetical lists of Polish citizens to whom it proposes to issue 
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national passports. These lists, made out separately for each district 
inhabited by Polish citizens, should be presented in four copies 
with a Russian translation attached to accelerate the procedure. 
The lists should include all persons above the age of 16. These 
lists should indicate: 

. Surname, name and father’s name; 

. Year and place of birth; 

, Origin; 

. Religion; 

. Present address in full; 

. Citizenship and place of residence until November 1939; 

. If covered by the Amnesty Decree of the Supreme Council 
of the U.S.S.R. of August 12, 1941, when and where arrested 
and sent out, number of jail delivery certificate, when and by 
what office of the People’s Commissariat of the Interior it was 
issued; 

. If not a permanent inhabitant of Western Ukraine or White 
Ruthenia, when and how arrived on the territory of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

. Whether married or single. If married, place and date of 
marriage; citizenship of husband and wife since the time of 
marriage; 

j. Present and past citizenship and place of residence of parents. 

These lists may be drawn up in descriptive form or in the form 
of questionnaires. 

All objections of competent Soviet authorities to the issue of 
Polish national passports to these or other persons included in the 
lists will be notified by the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
to the Embassy on the return of these lists. 

Persons included in the above mentioned lists to whom the 
competent Soviet authorities raise no objection will receive, on 
presentation of their Polish national passports, permits of residence 
for foreigners, issued by Militia Headquarters of the respective coun- 
ties through the Militia Office of their district or town. 

The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs also has the 
honor to inform the Embassy that it is indispensable to include 
in the above mentioned lists all persons who have already been 
issued with Polish national passports. 


Kuybyshev, January 9, 1942. 
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No. 61 


Note of June 24, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev to the 
People's Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, replying to the Soviet 
Note of June 9, 1942; on the issuing of Polish passports (excerpt). 


Referring to the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs No. 107 of June 9, 1942, the Polish Embassy, on the instruc- 
tion of its Government, has the honor to submit the following for 
the information of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs: 

In accordance with the fundamental principles of international 
law, the Government of the Republic of Poland assert that the 
matter of Polish citizenship rests with them and they do not consider 
it possible that, when verifying lists of Polish citizens demanded 
of the Embassy, the Soviet authorities should decide the citizenship 
of Polish citizens resident on the territory of the Republic of 
Poland and who between 1939-1941 found themselves, as is known, 
not of their free will on the territory of the Soviet Union. 

In particular this attitude of the Polish Government is also in 
accordance with the Agreement concluded on July 30, 1941, between 
the Government of the Republic of Poland and the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . . . The issue of passports 
to Polish citizens is carried out by the Polish Embassy and its rep- 
resentatives under existing Polish laws and regulations. According 
to the Constitution of the Republic of Poland and Polish law, origin, 
religion, race or place of residence within the frontiers of the 
Republic of Poland have no influence on the citizenship of a given 
person. 

Taking into consideration that the aforementioned Note of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs is aimed at imposing a 
procedure in issuing passports, unprecedented in relations between 
sovereign States, the Government of the Polish Republic see no 
possibility of discussing the principles of this question on the 
basis of the suggested procedure. 

Kuybyshev, June 24, 1942. 


No. 62 


Note of January 16, 1943, from the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, 
claiming as Soviet citizens all persons who on November 1-2, 1939, 
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found themselves on Polish territories occupied by the armed forces 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has the honor 
to inform the Embassy of the Polish Republic of the following: 

In connection with the exchange of Notes in the years 1941- 
1942 between the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and the 
Embassy, concerning the citizenship of persons who previously lived 
in the Western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs informed the Embassy on December 1, 1941, that all in- 
habitants of the above-mentioned districts who found themselves 
on the territories of these districts at the time of their entry into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (November 1-2, 1939), had 
acquired Soviet citizenship in accordance with the Decree of the 
Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. dated November 29, 1939, and 
the Citizenship of the U.S.S.R. Act of August 19, 1938. 

In its Note of December 1, 1941, the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs informed the Embassy that the Soviet Govern- 
ment were prepared, by way of exception, to regard as Polish 
citizens persons of Polish origin living in the territories of the 
above-mentioned districts on November 1-2, 1939. The People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs is bound to state that despite 
the good-will of the Soviet Government thus manifested, the Polish 
Government has adopted a negative attitude to the above statement 
of the Soviet Government and has refused to take the appropriate 
steps, putting forward demands contrary to the sovereign rights 
of the Soviet Union in respect to these territories. 

In connection with the above, the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, on instructions. from the Soviet Government, gives 
notice that the statement included in the Note of December 1, 1941, 
regarding the readiness to treat some categories of persons of Polish 
origin on an exceptional basis must be considered as without 
validity and that the question of the possible non-application to such 
persons of the laws governing citizenship of the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics has ceased to exist. 
Kuybyshev, January 16, 1943. 
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No. 63 


Note of January 26, 1943, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., in 

reply to the Note of January 16, 1943, concerning Polish citizenship 
in the Soviet Union. 


London, January 26, 1943. 
Mr. Ambassador, 

In the Note of the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev of December 
9, 1941, the Polish Government notified its refusal to take into 
cognizance the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
affairs of December 1, 1941, in which the Soviet Government 
declared its readiness to exonerate, by way of exception and favor, 
certain categories of persons of Polish origin from the applica- 
tion of the Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of November 29, 1939, as well 
as from the laws which confer upon them the status of citizens of the 
Union. The aforementioned Note of the Polish Embassy pointed 
out that the conferment or withdrawal of Polish citizenship was an 
exclusive and inalienable attribute of the sovereignty of the Polish 
State, whose laws, moreover, make no distinction between the origin, 
race or faith of its citizens. 

Since then a year has passed during which the aforementioned 
categories of Poles residing in the Union have been treated in 
accordance with their status as Polish citizens. However, the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs has informed the Polish 
Embassy in Kuybyshev by its Note No. 12 of January 16, 1943, 
that the Soviet Government considers it necessary to cancel the 
declaration contained in the Note of December 1, 1941, and that 
in consequence the possibility of exonerating from laws governing 
Soviet citizenship the said persons of Polish nationality has now 
ceased to exist. 

Maintaining its point of view in principle on the question of 
citizenship, the Polish Government records with deep regret that the 
Soviet communication of January 16, 1943, is incompatible with the 
spirit of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, and the joint 
Declaration made by both Governments on December 4, 1941. 

These documents were based on the mutual conviction of the two 
Contracting Parties, that the re-establishment between them of nor- 
mal and confident relations in the interest of their cooperation in 
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the present struggle against the common enemy and of their good 
neighborliness after the war, calls for the nullification of a recent 
pact that was contrary to these arrangements. Thus these documents 
leave no room for doubt as to the annulment of the Soviet-German 
Agreements of 1939 and their political and legal consequences. 

I must recall that according to Paragraph 1 of the Supplementary 
Protocol to the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Soviet 
Government undertook to set free all Polish citizens detained on 
Soviet territory for whatsoever reason. On July 30, 1941, there were 
on Soviet territory no other categories of Polish citizens than those 
to whom this status is now denied by the Soviet Government. So it 
was precisely to these persons in their status of Polish citizens, 
that the amnesty applied. It must be emphasized that the point men- 
tioned above which was the subject of laborious negotiations, con- 
stitutes one of the essential clauses of the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

The Polish Government has always refused to recognize the 
validity of the unilateral decisions of the authorities of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, taken when there were no Polish-Soviet 
relations; among them was the decision concerning the forcing of 
citizenship of the Soviet Union upon Polish citizens. It may be 
added that decisions of this kind are incompatible with international 
law as defined by the 1Vth Hague Convention of 1907, and with the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, to which the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics adhered in the Declaration of 
the United Nations, dated January 1, 1942. 

Always desirous for its part to maintain with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics the best of relations, based on the observance of 
all treaties and arrangements existing between the two countries, the 
Polish Government see themselves obliged to insist that the Soviet 
Government grant to all Polish citizens residing in the Soviet Union, 
a treatment in accordance with the spirit and letter of the Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, and the principles of equity and liberty on which 
rests the collaboration of all Powers united in the struggle against 
the common enemy and oppressor. 

I have the honor to be, etc. RAczyYNskKI. 


No. 64 


Note of February 17, 1943, from Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of 
the U.S.S.R., to Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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containing a reply to the Note of January 26, 1943, concerning 
Polish citizenship in the Soviet Union. 
Mr. Minister, London, February 17, 1943. 

With reference to your Note of January 26, 1943, I have the 
honor to inform you that the Soviet Government do not regard it as 
possible to. reconsider the subject of the citizenship of those persons 
who on November 1-2, 1939, found themselves on the territory of 
the western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthenian Soviet 
Socialist Republics, since this matter remains wholly within the 
sovereign rights of the Soviet Union over these territories. 

As to your assertion regarding the incompatibility of the Soviet 
Government's statement of January 16, 1943,* with the spirit of the 
Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 1941, the Declaration of De- 
cember 4, 1941, the [Vth Hague Convention of 1907 and the 
Atlantic Charter of August 14, 1941, such an assertion is devoid of 
all foundation. The Soviet Government also emphatically reject the 
statement of the Polish Government contained in the Note of Janu- 
ary 26, about the alleged forcing of Soviet citizenship upon the 
above-mentioned persons, as entirely unfounded and a distortion of 
the true state of affairs. 

The Soviet Government consider it imperative to recall that 
citizens of the western districts of the Ukrainian and White Ruthe- 
nian Socialist Soviet Republics acquired Soviet citizenship exclusively 
on the strength of the freely voiced will of the population which 
found its expression in the unanimous resolutions adopted by the 
people's assemblies of the districts in question, and the Decree of 
the Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
issued on November 29, 1939, in accordance with these resolutions. 

I have the honor to be, etc. BocoMOoLov. 


No. 65 


Note of March 8, 1943, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, concerning the 
forcing of Soviet citizenship upon Polish citizens. 

The Embassy of the Republic of Poland has the honor to inform 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that reports from a 


* i.e. in the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to 
the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev. 
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number of places in the U.S.S.R. indicate that local Soviet authori- 
ties are employing methods of compulsion described in the Embassy’s 
Note No. 307/21/43 of March 6, 1943. 

In the town of Syzran, district of Kuybyshev, officials of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs are threatening with im- 
prisonment or confinement in labor camps all Polish citizens who 
refuse to accept Soviet passports. Endeavours are also being made 
to persuade those who resist by the argument that “Poland no 
longer exists,” which is flagrantly inconsistent with the obligations 
undertaken by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. Those refusing to accept Soviet citizenship are as a rule 
kept in confinement without food or water until they sign a docu- 
ment agreeing to accept a Soviet passport. 

Similar reports are coming in from the Krasnoyarsky Kray, and 
the Kirov, Kuybyshev and Akmolinsk districts. In the town of 
Kuybyshev three inmates of the Embassy’s Home for Invalids are 
still under detention without food or drink. 

Fragmentary information which has succeeded in reaching the 
Embassy indicates that many hundreds of persons have been affected 
by these arrests. 

The Polish Embassy has the honor to renew its request to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to instruct local authorities 
immediately to abandon the use of force and to set free Polish citi- 
zens who have been deprived of their freedom without committing 
any offence whatsoever. 


Kuybyshev, March 8, 1943. 


No. 66 


Note of March 29, 1943, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R.., 

containing the protest of the Polish Government against the forcing 
of Soviet citizenship upon Polish citizens. 


London, March 29, 1943. 
Mr. Ambassador, 

It has come to the knowledge of the Polish Government that the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on the 
strength of the Notes of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs addressed to the Polish Embassy at Kuybyshev on December 1, 
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1941, and January 16, 1943, and in disregard of the reservations 
expressed by the Polish Government on each occasion, and invoking 
the Decree* of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of November 29, 1939, has 
proceeded to force Soviet citizenship upon Polish citizens who 
find themselves in considerable numbers and not of their will on 
the territories of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In these circumstances the Polish Government deem it necessary 
to declare once more that in the light of the Polish-Soviet Agreement 
of July 30, 1941, which is binding on both parties, they consider the 
principles underlying the attitude of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in this matter as unjustified and 
unfounded, because: 

a) The aforesaid attitude is contrary to Paragraph 1 of the 
Supplementary Protocol to the above-mentioned Agreement of 
July 30, 1941, granting amnesty to all Polish citizens within the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, which bilateral legal in- 
strument cannot be infringed or changed by any unilateral 
Soviet order. 

b) The Decree* on citizenship of the Supreme Council of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of November 29, 19309, 
resulting from the Soviet-German treaties of 1939 referring to 
territorial changes in Poland, and invoking expressis verbis one 
of these treaties, must obviously have lost its validity together 
with these same treaties from the moment of the German 
aggression against the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
June 22, 1941, as recognized by the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in Article 1 of the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

In view of the fact that regardless of the outcome of the present 
conversations in Moscow between the two Governments which seek 
agreement on their attitude in this matter in the spirit of mutual 
friendliness and collaboration that underlies their present rela- 
tions, the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has not agreed to the suspension, at least during the course of the 
conversations in progress, of the execution of its orders in respect of 
Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Polish 
Government find themselves regretfully compelled to lodge a deter 


* Ukase. 
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mined protest against this and to declare that they cannot recognize 
this infringement of the sovereign rights of the Polish State; they 
reserve to themselves the fundamental right to call into question in the 
future all de facto conditions, both as regards general matters and 
those affecting individual citizens, resulting from the aforesaid 
attitude of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics; and the right to claim compensation for any losses sustained 
by Polish citizens in consequence of this attitude. 
I have the honor to be, etc., 
RACZYNSKI. 


No. 67 


Excerpts from the Civil Code of the Russian S.F.S.R. and the 

Ukrainian S.S.R. containing the definition of domicile as interpreted 

by Soviet Law, delivered to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on 
April 2, 1943.* 


Crvm Cope or tue R.S.F.S.R. 
II. Subjects of the law (persons). 


11. A place of domicile is a place where a person remains con- 
stantly or for the greater part of time in connection with his or her 
official employment, or usual occupation, or the presence therein 
of his or her property. 

By the place of domicile of persons under age or in custody is 
meant the place of domicile of their legal representatives (parents, 
adopters, guardians or trustees) (November 14, 1927) (G.U. No. 
115, art. 770). 

Crvm. Cope or tHe Ukrainian S.S.R. 

II. Subjects of the law (persons). 

11. A place of domicile is a place where a person remains con- 
stantly or for the greater part of time in connection with his or her 
official employment, or usual occupation, or the presence therein 
of his or her property. 

By the place of domicile of persons under age or in custody is 
meant the place of domicile of their legal representatives (parents 


or guardians). 





* Cf: Minute of Ambassador Romer’s conversation with Mr. Molotov, 


Document 87. 
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CHAPTER 8 
The Execution of Wiktor Alter and Henryk Ehrlich 


Note of March 8, 1943, from Mr. Raczyhski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
protesting against the execution of W. Alter and H. Ehrlich. 


London, March 8, 1943. 
Mr. Ambassador, 

Excerpts have been published in the American and British press 
of a letter from the Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in Washington addressed to Mr. William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, containing information on the 
execution of Wiktor Alter and Henryk Ehrlich, who were sentenced 
to death by the Soviet authorities on the charge of complicity in 
subversive action against the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics, 
giving assistance to Polish Intelligence and appealing to the Soviet 
army to cease bloodshed and conclude an immediate peace with 
Germany. 

In connection with the above information the Polish Government 
refer to Notes regarding Wiktor Alter and Henryk Ehrlich addressed 
by the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in Kuybyshev to the 
—— Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, and beg to state as follows: 

The Councillor of the capital city of Warsaw, Henryk 
Ehrlich (born in Lublin in 1882), and ex-Councillor and Sheriff 
of the city of Warsaw, Wiktor Alter (born in Mlawa, province of 
Warsaw, in 1890), were released from prison on September 13, 
1941, by the competent authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in accordance with the provisions of the Polish-Soviet 
Agreement of July 30, 1941, and a Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Council of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of 
August 12, 1941, granting amnesty to all Polish citizens domiciled 
and detained in the territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. The fact of their release was communicated to the Embassy 
of the Republic of Poland at Moscow in a Note of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs on September 23, 1941, which clearly 
proves that Messrs. Alter and Ehrlich had been recognized by the 


Soviet authorities as Polish citizens. 
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2. Henryk Ehrlich and Wiktor Alter were widely known and 
distinguished leaders of the Jewish Socialist movement in Poland; 
furthermore Mr. Ehrlich was a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Socialist Labor International, and Mr. Alter a member of the 
Executive Committee of the International of Trade Unions. 

In consideration of his services with the Jewish labor movement 
in Poland, the Polish Government had intended to appoint Mr. 
Ehrlich a member of the National Council, and with this aim in 
view had taken steps to facilitate his journey from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to Great Britain. Mr. Alter was to be 
appointed assistant at the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev in relief 
work for Polish citizens on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

The political and social activities of Messrs. Alter and Ehrlich for 
many years well-known throughout Poland and in international 
labor circles, their patriotism and loyalty as Polish citizens during 
the German invasion of Poland and also in the light of the desola- 
tion caused throughout the Polish nation and the Jewish population 
by that invasion, are absolute guarantees that they could not even 
indirectly have been sympathizers with or tools of any action whatso- 
ever in favor of Germany, and even less so in favor of Hitlerism. 
At the same time the charge that Messrs. Ehrlich and Alter worked 
against the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics at any period 
whatever in conjunction with the alleged Polish Intelligence must 
be firmly rejected as being entirely imaginary and contrary to fact 

On the contrary, it was well known to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that during the period between 
their release from prison and their re-arrest in December 1941, 
Henryk Ehrlich and Wiktor Alter proceeded, with the knowledge 
and consent of the Soviet authorities, to organize in Moscow an 
International Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, the object of which 
was to unite all Jewish masses throughout the world in the war 
effort against Germany and Hitlerism. 

On the strength of the above statement, the Polish Government 
firmly repudiate the motives put forward in the letter of the 
Ambassador of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in Washing- 
ton to Mr. Green and protest against the execution by shooting of 
the Polish citizens Henryk Ehrlich and Wiktor Alter. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 


RaczynskI. 
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No. 69 


Note of March 31, 1943, from Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the 

U.S.S.R., to Mr. E. Raczyrski, Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

in reply to the Note of March 8, 1943, protesting against the 
execution of W. Alter and H. Ehrlich. 


London, March 31, 1943. 
Mr. Minister, 

In reply to your Note of March 8, 1943, I have the honor to 
inform you that the Soviet Government reject the entirely unfounded 
protest of the Polish Government concerning the execution of 
Ehrlich and Alter, sentenced on account of their activities directed 
against the U.S.S.R. at the end of the year 1941, which went so 
far as to appeal to the Soviet armies to cease this bloodshed and to 
conclude an immediate peace with Germany; this at the time of the 
hardest struggle of the Soviet armies against the advancing armies 
of Hitler. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

Bocomo ov. 





- TY ee — 


CHAPTER 9 


Relief Organization for Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. 


No. 70 


Rules regulating the scope of activities of Delegates of the Embass) 
of the Republic of Poland in the U.S.S.R., coordinated as a resu!! 
of negotiations between representatives of the Polish Embassy and 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on December 23, 1941. 


Rutes Governinc tHe Score or Actrivirtes oF DELEGATES 
OF THE 
EmBAssy OF THE REPUBLIC oF PoLAND 


General Provisions. 
1. The Delegates of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in 
the republics and districts (oblasts) where more important con- 
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centrations of Polish citizens exist, are the executive representatives 
of the Embassy authorized to carry out, in close collaboration with 
the Soviet authorities, such duties towards Polish citizens as arise 
from the Agreement of July 30, 1941. 

2. The functions of Embassy Delegates are temporary. They act 
as long as concentrations of Poles exist in a given locality, or until 
they have completed their duty toward Polish citizens, in their 
capacity as Delegates. 


Duties of Embassy Delegates. 
The duties of Embassy Delegates include the following: 


1. To inform the Embassy of the requirements and situation of 
Polish citizens. 

2. To supply Polish citizens with information and guide them 
according to the spirit of the Polish-Soviet Agreement of July 30, 
1941. 

3. To register Polish citizens in a given area, to record their 
movements, their fitness for military service, for work, and their 
professional qualifications; to search for missing members of their 
families and their near relatives. 

4. To cooperate with local Soviet Authorities in directing Polish 
citizens to suitable work in accordance with the labor legislation 
in force in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

5. To exercise due care that Polish citizens unfit for work are 
assured the minimum means of subsistence, by distributing among 
them aid in the form of money or in kind, except in cases where 
the Soviet authorities are obliged to assure them means of livelihood 
in accordance with existing Soviet legislation. 

6. To organize cultural aid for adults and education for youth. 

7. To supply Polish citizens with essential documents (pass- 
ports, certificates, etc.). 

8. To receive, dispatch, store and distribute shipments of aid in 
kind from abroad for the relief of the Polish civilian population. 

9. To seek out representatives for regions or localities where 
Polish citizens are resident. These representatives perform in the 
districts allotted to them the duties provided under Paragraphs 2, 4, 
5, 6 and 7 of the present Regulations, and on instruction of the 
Delegates the duties provided for in Paragraphs 1, 3 and 8. Candi- 
dates for representatives selected by a Delegate are subject to 
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approval by the Embassy. The Delegate exercises direct supervision 
over the activity of the representatives. 

10. In areas where there are no Embassy Delegates, their duties 
are performed by travelling Embassy Delegates. 

Cooperation with Soviet Authorities. 

1. Embassy Delegates, their deputies and travelling Delegates 
are appointed by the Polish Ambassador. Their names are immedi- 
ately notified to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
which on its part notifies their nomination and the character and 
scope of their activity to the Soviet authorities of the given Republic 
or district, instructing them to accord all necessary assistance to the 
Embassy Delegates. 

2. The scope of activity of Embassy Delegates requires their 
close collaboration with the competent officials of the Soviet authori- 
ties in their district, and in particular with the local representatives 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, Oblispolkoms, 
Rayispolkoms, and the district and regional officials of the People’s 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs. The Embassy Delegates shall 
acquaint the local Soviet authorities with the situation and require- 
ments of Polish citizens and settle with them all practical questions 
arising from the situation of the Polish population. 


Note of July 6, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev to the 

People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, protesting against the 

infringement of the diplomatic immunity of the Embassy Delegate 
in Archangel, and against the arrest of his staff. 


The Polish Embassy has the honor to call the following to the 
attention of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs: 

After the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between the 
Polish Government and the Soviet Government as a result of the 
conclusion of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, the “Rules governing 
the scope of activities of Delegates of the Embassy of the Republic 
of Poland” were established by an exchange of Notes, No. 48 of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, of December 23, 1941, 
and No. D. 1078/41 of the Polish Embassy of December 24, 1941. 

On January 23, 1942, during a conversation which aimed at 
establishing in greater detail the legal status of these Delegates, 
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their privileges and rights, their personal security and the immunity 
of their archives, correspondence and offices, Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R. 
stated to Mr. Kot, the Polish Ambassador, that when dealing with 
the problem of Embassy Delegates, the Soviet authorities realized 
it was indispensable to grant them a special position in relation to 
the local authorities, who received instructions to treat the Delegates 
as representatives of a foreign Embassy and as official persons. When 
asked by the Polish Ambassador whether this statement would be 
considered a guarantee that the Delegates would enjoy personal 
immunity, immunity of their archives and official correspondence, 
freedom to organize their offices and to choose their office staff and the 
liberty to travel, the Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars declared that the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs had done all in its power to secure these conditions for 
them, and requested the Ambassador to inform him should any 
difficulties of a local nature arise, adding that these difficulties would 
be removed. 

On July 2, 1942, at about 4 p.m. Mr. Jézef Gruja, Polish 
Embassy Delegate in Archangel, 2nd Secretary of the Polish Em- 
bassy, was obliged to go on official business to Murmansk, leaving 
behind as his deputy in Archangel (in agreement with the local 
authorities) Mr. Waldemar Kuczynski, one of his officials. A few 
hours after the Embassy Delegate had left, three officials of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs accompanied by two 
women employed in the local Inturist Hotel, entered the office of 
the Archangel Delegate, carried out a thorough search and for 
several hours questioned the officials present in the Delegate’s office. 
Finally, according to information received by the Embassy, the 
officials of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs took the 
liberty of removing all the archives and official correspondence of 
the Embassy Delegate in Archangel, his seal and his money, and 
after having arrested the officials of the Delegate’s office, that is to 
say, the acting Embassy Delegate, Waldemar Kuczyaski, the store- 
keeper, Anna Witkowska, the assistant storekeeper, Marjan Pytlak, 
and office-worker Zdzislawa Wojcik, they drove these persons away 
to an unknown destination, leaving with Mr. Kuczynski’s wife pre- 
viously prepared documents concerning the search they had carried 
out. 

In view of the fact, 
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1. That the action described above was taken by officials of the 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs, a considerable number 
of hours before this Embassy was informed, on the night of July 3-4, 
1942, of the unilateral decision of the Soviet authorities that the 
maintenance of an Embassy Delegate in Archangel would serve no 
further purpose because his principal tasks had been carried out— 
this at a time when even from the Soviet authorities’ point of view 
there existed a Polish Embassy Delegate in Archangel who was act- 
ing legally, i.e., in accordance with the Polish-Soviet agreement, 
concluded by Notes exchanged on December 23 and 24, 1941 and 
on January 8 and 9, 1942; 

2. That, in connection with the above, the action taken by the 
officials of the People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs, the entry 
into the office of the legally officiating Polish Embassy Delegate, 
the carrying out of a search therein, the violation of the immunity 
and the carrying away of the archives and official correspondence 
and a seal and money belonging to the Polish Embassy in the 
U.S.S.R., constitute a flagrant violation of the rights enjoyed by 
Polish Embassy Delegates and their offices, expressly guaranteed by 
the Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R.; 

3. That the Polish citizens, acting Delegate Mr. Kuczynski, 
in the temporary absence from Archangel of the Embassy Dele- 
gate, and the three afore-mentioned officials of the Delegate’s 
Office were deprived of their liberty seems all the more unjustified 
as the Soviet authorities had not only failed to raise any objection 
or complaint against the activities of the Office of the Archangel 
Delegate, but even expressed, through the medium of Mr. Novikov 
in his conversation, on March 9, 1942, with Mr. Arlet, 1st Secretary 
of the Embassy, their appreciation of the activities of that office. 

The Polish Embassy is obliged: 

To regard the action taken by the Soviet authorities in Archangel 
as altogether inconsistent with the rules and customs accepted in 
international relations, and as entirely opposed to the principles of 
friendly collaboration, which found their expression in the A 
ment of July 30, 1941, and the Declaration of December 4, 1941; 

To protest against this action of the Soviet authorities; and 

To ask the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to cause: 

1. the immediate release of the officials of the office of the 

Polish Embassy Delegate in Archangel, that is the Polish citi- 
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zens Messrs. W. Kuczynski, M. Pytlak, A. Witkowska and Z. 
Wojcik; 

2. the immediate restoration to Mr. J. Gruja, 2nd Secretary 
of the Polish Embassy, on his return to Archangel, of all the 
archives and official correspondence of the Polish Embassy 
Delegate in Archangel and of the seal and money, constituting 
the property of the Polish Embassy; 

3. that investigations be immediately ordered and that the 
Soviet officials, guilty of taking the action described in this 
Note, be punished. 

Kuybyshev, July 6, 1942. 


No. 72 


Note of July 19, 1942, from Mr. Sokolnicki, Chargé d’ Affaires of the 
Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev, to Mr. A. ]. Vishinsky, Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars, on the unilateral 
decision to close the offices of various Delegates and the arrest of 


Polish Embassy Delegates in the U.S.S.R. 


Kuybyshev, July 19, 1942. 
Mr. Chairman, 

In the course of your conversation with the Polish Ambassador 
on July 8, 1942, when you discussed with him the latest actions 
of the Soviet authorities with regard to the network of local offices 
of Embassy Delegates established in accordance with the corre- 
sponding agreements between this Embassy and the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, reference was made to the unilateral 
decision of the Soviet authorities to close the offices of the Delegates 
in Aldan-Yakutsky, Vladivostok, Archangel, and Saratov; the arrest 
of Mr. M. Zalenski, 1st Secretary of Embassy, acting Embassy Dele- 
gate in Vladivostok; the arrest of the entire staff of the office of the 
Embassy Delegate in Archangel; searches carried out in the offices of 
the Embassy Delegates in Vladivostok and Archangel; the violation 
of the immunity of the Embassy’s archives in the offices of these 
Delegates; the seizure by the local authorities of a number of docu- 
ments, of money and of seals belonging to the Embassy, and the 
closing and sealing of the Embassy’s stores. In the course of this 
conversation the Polish Ambassador asked a question, which I now 
again put to you, that is do the above actions of the Soviet authori- 
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ties denote a change in the policy of the Soviet Government as 
initiated on July 30, 1941, in respect of that portion of the Polish 
population, which as a result of well known events found itself 
forcibly on the territory of the Soviet Union. It is the opinion of the 
Ambassador that if this action on the part of the Soviet Authorities 
was aimed at the destruction of the entire welfare and relief organiza- 
tion for Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R., created with such difficulty 
by this Embassy in agreement with the People’s Commissariat, then 
it would be better to state this clearly instead of creating a fictitious 
situation in which one cannot be certain of the fate either of people 
or of institutions. 

It was to be inferred from your reply, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Soviet Government did not propose to change the attitude that 
it had hitherto adopted towards Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. and 
their relief organization set up by this Embassy, and that general 
conclusions should not be drawn from specific cases based on 
misunderstandings of local officials or resulting possibly from crimi- 
nal actions of individuals. 

During the ten days that have passed since the aforementioned 
conversation took place, this Embassy has been informed of new 
facts, which seem to signify that the organization of Embassy Dele- 
gates on the territory of the U.S.S.R. is actually being closed down; 
this is accompanied by the arrest of those members of this Embassy's 
staff who have been most active in bringing relief to Polish citizens 
in their districts, the seizure by the local authorities of official 
archives and documents of this Embassy, the blocking of this 
Embassy's accounts in branches of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R., 
the closing and sealing by the Soviet authorities of warehouses 
containing relief goods from the Allied States addressed to the 
Embassy of the Republic of Poland in the U.S.S.R. 

Apart from the arrest of Mr. M. Zalenski, 1st Secretary of Em- 
bassy; Mr. Gruja, 2nd Secretary of Embassy and the staff of the Dele- 
gate’s office in Archangel, already the subject of separate diplomatic 
correspondence, I am obliged, Mr. Chairman, to bring the following 
further facts to your notice: 

On July 16, 1942, this Embassy received news of a search having 
been carried out by the local authorities in the office of the Embassy 
Delegate in Barnaul, the arrest of the Embassy Delegate Dr. J. 
Mattoszko and his staff, M. Siedlecki, D. Wajgetner, ]. Kowalewski 
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and K. Bartosz, and of the seizure by these same authorities of the 
archives and seal of the Delegate’s office and the closing of the 
Embassy’s current account in the local branch of the State Bank. 

On July 17, 1942, this Embassy received news of a search having 
been carried out by the local authorities in the office of the Embassy 
Delegate in Samarkand and the arrest of Mr. M. Heitzman, Attaché 
of Embassy, who enjoys diplomatic immunity, and of the Delegate’s 
staff, K. Kazimierczak, F. Kowol, K. Jaroszewski, and F. Mantel. 

On July 18, 1942 this Embassy received news of a search having 
been carried out by the local authorities in the office of the Embassy 
Delegate in Kirov, where is located the greatest clearing warehouse 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R. for goods arriving from Allied States 
for the Polish Embassy in the U.S.S.R. At the same time Mr. A. 
Wisinski, the Embassy Delegate in Kirov whose appointment to 
this post received the approval of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs on June 26, 1942, was arrested, together with his 
staff, T. Slucki, F. Dubrowski, S. Fink and Z. Piotrowski. 

On July 19, 1942, this Embassy received news that the office of 
the Embassy Delegate in Petropavlovsk had been de facto deprived 
of its freedom of action, while stores of relief goods sent to the 
Polish Embassy from Allied States, located at the station of Mam- 
lutka, were closed and sealed by the local authorities. 

On the same day, this Embassy received similar information 
concerning the office of the Embassy Delegate in Syktyvkar, where 
Dr. Winiarczyk, the Embassy Delegate was arrested. 

Further details of the aforementioned steps taken by the Soviet 
Authorities with regard to the local offices of this Embassy are as yet 
unknown to me. I do, however, possess information to the effect 
that telegrams addressed to this Embassy and containing reports on 
these events, are not delivered to this Embassy and that this Em- 
bassy’s telegrams to certain of its Delegates and representatives are 
being intercepted. The dispatches in question included those sent 
by the Ambassador and intercepted and not delivered to Attachés 
of Embassy Ploski and Lickindorf and to Secretaries of Embassy 
Glogowski and Gruja, which contained instructions in accordance 
with the contents of this Embassy's Note to the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, of July 10, 1942, No. D. 2871/42. 
This constitutes a new infringement of diplomatic immunity and 
privileges, established by law and international custom. 
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Though | intend to return to each of the matters just mentioned 
on receipt of more concrete and detailed information, I have, 
perforce, to limit myself at present to protesting against the action 
of the Soviet authorities in closing down the Embassy’s relief 
organization; and to insist that the Delegates and their staffs who 
have been arrested, be immediately set free, and that the archives, 
seals and money belonging to the Embassy be returned. 

At the same time I have to state, that as a consequence of in- 
structions issued by the Soviet Authorities during the last three 
weeks: 

1. Four out of the twenty, that is 20% of the offices of Embassy 
Delegates established in agreement with the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, namely the offices of Embassy Delegates in 
Vladivostok, Archangel, Aldan Yakutsky and Saratov have been 
closed down by unilateral order of the Soviet authorities; 

2. According to information so far received by this Embassy, 
five other offices of this Embassy’s Delegates, namely those in 
Barnaul, Samarkand, Kirov, Petropavlovsk and Syktyvkar are de facio 
no longer able to function because the Soviet authorities have 
arrested most if not all of their staff; 

3. In this way the Soviet authorities have actually paralyzed 
the activity of 45% of all the Embassy Delegates, appointed in 
accordance with a joint agreement between the Embassy and the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, and operating in districts 
where there are at present more than 170,000 Polish citizens, 
according to the as yet incomplete registration figures; 

4. In view of the fact that the ollices of nine Embassy Delegates 
have been prevented from functioning, the issue of food and clothing 
to tens of thousands of Polish citizens, some of them in very difficult 
circumstances, has had to be stopped in the districts served by these 
Delegates. The same applies to the distribution of financial aid to 
Polish citizens, unfit for work. Food, clothing, and medical stores, 
worth millions, and consisting of goods sent to the Polish Embassy 
in the U.S.S.R. from Allied States are left entirely unprotected. 
Further shipments of food, clothing and medical supplies which are 
on their way to the offices of individual Delegates, will no longer 
go to persons duly authorized to receive them. Preventive inoculation 
against typhus will have to be suspended. Homes for orphans and 
the aged, maintained by individual Delegates, will be left without 


suitable care: 
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5. In view of the fact that the relief activities of this Embassy's 
agencies are being formally or actually rendered impossible, the 
responsibility for every consequence of this action rests with the 
Soviet authorities; 

6. In view of the effective stopping, closing and sealing by 
the Soviet authorities of food, clothing and medical stores, collected 
at great expense and effort by the Polish Government, as well as 
by the Governments and peoples of the Allied States, destined 
for Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. and delivered to Soviet ports by 
Polish and Allied sailors, who sacrificed much and risked their lives 
to accomplish this task,—the responsibility for the destruction and 
deterioration of these goods which may ensue, must also rest with the 
Soviet authorities. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 

SOKOLNICKI. 


Note of September 1, 1942, from Mr. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 

concerning the closing of the Delegates’ Offices, and the new 
organization of relief. 


London, September 1, 1942. 


Mr. Ambassador, 

Many weeks have elapsed since the arrest of the Delegates of 
the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, their staffs and representatives. One hundred 
and thirty Polish citizens recognized by the authorities of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics as possessing official status and who, as 
I may state, have in the majority of cases carried out their duties 
of bringing help and relief to their countrymen with sacrifice and 
devotion under difficult conditions, are still in prison. The Polish 
Government has made several interventions on their behalf either 
through your good offices, Mr. Ambassador, or through the Polish 
Embassy in Kuybyshev. All these interventions have so far been 
without result. 

The Polish Government is not, of course, in possession of de- 
tailed information concerning the fate and treatment of those 
imprisoned. From the scarce and of necessity fortuitous information 
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reaching us, it is to be feared, that their fate is particularly hard. 
At the same time the relief organization for Polish citizens in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, only just created with great 
difficulty, has been closed down. 

I need not repeat, for 1 have done so orally and in writing more 
than once, that the Polish Government consider that bringing relief 
to Polish citizens, who, neither of their own fault nor of their own 
will, find themselves on the territory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, is their fundamental right and duty which they 
will not and can not surrender. These citizens, in a foreign country, 
in strange conditions and surroundings, torn away from their homes 
and occupations, deprived of any funds whatever—have become more 
than anyone else the victims of a situation difficult for all, a situa- 
tion caused by war, and therefore in greater need of help than 
others. Moreover, Mr. Ambassador, you are fully aware how difficult 
it was from the very first moment after the conclusion of the 
Agreement of July 30, 1941, to find and agree upon a form of relief 
administration. I shall confine myself to stating that the organization 
finally accepted was the result of prolonged negotiations between 
the Polish Embassy and the authorities of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and that the principle of entrusting specifically 
the responsibility for the entire organization to no one else but 
Embassy Delegates, who were endowed with an official status, and 
Embassy's representatives, was initiated by the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Foreign Affairs, after the authorities of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics had rejected the plan to set up Consulates, to 
restore the activities of the Polish Red Cross or to form Social 
Welfare Committees, chosen by the Polish citizens concerned. Once 
the laborious preparations, which lasted until last February and 
March, were completed, the field organization set up enjoyed com- 
parative freedom from interference during the first period of its 
activity. It is, however, particularly significant, that the moment 
its work commenced to develop, when relief in the form of food, 
clothing and medicine began to reach Polish citizens, the local 
authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics began to show 
distrust of the Delegates, and to place difficulties in the way of the 
Delegates and their staffs. Subsequently, when supplies arrived and 
their distribution started on a large scale, there followed the arrest 
of the Delegates, the seizure of their archives and the closing down 
of all these activities. 
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I desire to state here with all firmness and with that frankness 
which ought to characterize our mutual relations, that the assump- 
tion that the problem of re-establishing the relief organization can 
be separated from the problem of the arrested Delegates would be a 
denial of reality. A re-establishment of the relief and welfare 
organization without the release of all those arrested, and the return 
of the archives, is impossible not only in principle, but also for 
purely practical reasons. The deportation and imprisonment of the 
Delegates and their staffs, i.e., of people enjoying the fullest con- 
fidence of the Polish citizens under their protection, inevitably 
caused uneasiness and confusion in the minds of those citizens. 
Were there no other obstacles, the lack of faith in the probable 
effectiveness of their work and the fear of persecution by the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on grounds in- 
comprehensible to the general public, would make it impossible to 
find persons suitable to manage the work of relief, while their 
predecessors were suffering the torture of imprisonment for precisely 
the same work. 

Far be it from me to criticise or even to judge the administrative 
arrangements and legal principles in force in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. It is an internal affair of your country, in which 
no outsider has the right to mix or interfere. You will, however, 
agree with me, Mr. Ambassador, that the arrangements and prin- 
ciples in question differ in many respects from those accepted in 
other European States, particularly the countries of Central and 
Western Europe or on the American Continent. | am only mention- 
ing this in order to suggest that it is conceivable that some of the 
activities carried on in good faith by the Delegates, and in complete 
accord with Western European conceptions, laws and customs to 
which they were used and among which they had grown up, may 
have come into formal conflict with the more rigorous and unfamiliar 
regulations in force in the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. 

I must, however, categorically reject the allegation of any 
action having been consciously undertaken by the Delegates to the 
detriment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The supposi- 
tion that any of these persons, numbering more than one hundred 
and selected with the utmost care, should have undertaken of their 
own accord and independently, action inconsistent with the line in- 
dicated by the Polish Government, is devoid of any traces of likeli- 
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hood. As regards the general line laid down for the entire field 
relief organization by the Polish central authorities through the 
intermediary of the Polish Embassy, this was exclusively directed at 
the concentration of all the efforts of this organization to assure the 
utmost aid and relief to the Polish citizens dispersed throughout 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Polish Government 
always considered and continues to consider this activity an integral 
and important part of the common struggle against the enemy, who 
has adopted as one of his most cruel but at the same time most 
effective methods of total warfare the biological extermination of 
nations whose love of freedom opposes them to him. It is to this 
struggle, in which Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics stand together, that the Polish Government subordinates all its 
undertakings. 

One of the basic conditions of the victory of our common cause 
is the establishment of relations of confidence and sincere collabo- 
ration between the United Nations. Prompted by this principle the 
Polish Government has endeavored to give the least possible pub- 
licity to the difficulties which it has encountered in protecting the 
welfare of its citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; in 
so doing this Government has trusted that these difficulties will be 
rapidly overcome by mutual good will. The prolongation, however, 
of the period of the forced inactivity of the relief and distribution 
organization has created circumstances which, quite independently of 
the will of the Polish Government, make further silence on this 
subject impossible. The piling up and even partial deterioration 
of «relief goods in stock, received originally from America, and the 
inability to distribute them among those for whom they are intended, 
oblige the Polish Government to warn the institutions donating them 
of the state of affairs created by the arrest of the Delegates. 

News of the stoppage of the distribution of aid to Polish citizens 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has already reached 
Polish territory occupied by the Germans, and is spreading feelings 
of understandable anxiety and bitterness, reflected in reports received 
by the Polish Government from its agencies, political organizations 
and individuals. It would, of course, be entirely contrary to the in- 
tentions of the Polish Government, should this anxiety exercise a 
detrimental effect on the preparedness for action of the people in 
occupied Poland, or should it arouse sentiments likely to impede 
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the development of future good-neighborly relations between Poland 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in conformity with the 
Declaration signed in the Kremlin on Decembet 4, 1941, by General 
Sikorski, Prime Minister of the Polish Government, and Premier 
Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. 

If I insist again, Mr. Ambassador, on the release at the earliest 
possible moment of the arrested Delegates of the Polish Embassy, 
their staffs and representatives, and at the same time express my 
readiness to persuade them to leave the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics as soon as they are released, I do so 
not merely in defense of my imprisoned countrymen and colleagues, 
as is my right and duty; I come forward not merely in the interest 
of those hundreds of thousands of Poles, who from one day to 
another have found themselves deprived of the aid and care which, 
not infrequently, in the present wartime conditions, constituted for 
them the sole means of safeguarding their lives; I address myself to 
you in the name of those supreme interests for which Poland and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are fighting in the ranks of the 
United Nations, and in the name of what I believe to be the common 
aim of both our nations, the laying of foundations for future co- 
operation between our countries, based on good neighborly relations. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

Raczynsk1. 


No. 74 


Note of September 5, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on the release of the 
arrested Embassy Delegates, representatives and staffs. 


With reference to the statement made by Mr. J. Vishinsky, 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R., on July 20, 1942, his personal Note of July 20, 1942, 
Note No. 138 of July 24, 1942, and the Aide-Mémoire of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of July 27, 1942, the Polish Em- 
bassy has the honor to.communicate the following: 

1. This Embassy categorically rejects the allegation contained 
in the Statement of July 20, 1942, that all the arrested Delegates 
of the Embassy, and their staffs, instead of loyally carrying out their 
duties of bringing relief to Polish citizens—were engaged in actions 
hostile to the Soviet Union and in intelligence work. 
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It is impossible that all the Delegates without exception, most 
of the members of their staffs and many of their representatives 
who were continuously and consistently instructed by the Embassy to 
cooperate with the Soviet authorities in accordance with the Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, and the Declaration of December 4, 1941—in 
the spirit of the common struggle against Hitlerite Germany, could 
have at the same time carried on actions hostile to a State allied 
with the Republic of Poland. Most of these persons, and especially 
the Delegates, are well known personally to this Embassy and have 
always shown exceptional ability in social work and devotion to the 
welfare of the Polish population in the U.S.S.R. 

The charges brought against those arrested, lacking any semblance 
of proof, must have been based on some tragic misunderstanding. 
highly injurious to the persons arrested. Indirectly—in view of the 
wholesale and simultaneous arrests—it shatters the entire relief 
organization of the Embassy and in consequence adversely affects, 
both from the moral and the material point of view, all Polish 
citizens residing on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

This Embassy again asks the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to cause the immediate release of all those arrested, and 
asserts that their official activities, carried on in conformity with 
the Rules governing the scope of activity of Embassy Delegates, for 
instance furnishing this Embassy with information concerning the 
requirements and condition of Polish citizens, can in no way provide 
a basis for their being charged with intelligence work in the U.S.S.R. 

2. This Embassy cannot agree with the statement of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs alleging that up to now the activi- 
ties of the Delegates have shown their lack of usefulness. The tre- 
mendous tasks which the Delegates had to perform were in no way 
decreased as the same masses of Polish citizens still remain, requiring 
help and feeling its lack today more than ever. The institution of 
the Embassy Delegates was created out of practical considerations, 
and in future the only really practical solution of the problem of 
relief for Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. must be based on some 
intermediary organization or other to go between the central body— 
the Embassy—and the field representatives working in Polish centers 
dispersed throughout the vast territory of the U.S.S.R. 

3. This Embassy cannot consider as closed the matter of the 
arrest by the Soviet authorities of Secretaries of Embassy Zalenski 
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and Gruja, as well as other Polish diplomats. Avoiding formal 
discussion as to whether the local authorities were or were not 
informed of the diplomatic status of these officials who, in point of 
fact, were well known in the localities where they worked and who 
possessed diplomatic identification cards issued to them by the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, this Embassy wishes to 
state that it has not as yet received appropriate satisfaction either 
for their illegal arrest or for their equally illegal detention in Soviet 
prisons. 

The Embassy wishes also to correct a fundamental inexactitude 
contained in Paragraph 7 of the Personal Note of July 27, 1942, 
stating that this Embassy agreed to deprive of their diplomatic rights 
and privileges, as from July 6, persons with whom Note No. 128 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs was concerned. To 
the proposal contained in Note No. 128 of the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs “that Embassy Delegates occupying diplomatic 
posts, be relieved by the Embassy either of their duties as Embassy 
Delegates or of their diplomatic posts,” this Embassy replied in its 
Note No. 8. D-287/42 of July 10, 1942, protesting against a uni- 
lateral decision in a matter settled by mutual agreement, and 
informing the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of its 
decision to recall from posts as Embassy Delegates persons of diplo- 
matic status, of which decision those concerned were immediately 
informed by telegraph. 

4. The Embassy cannot agree that the return of the official seals, 
archives and money of the Embassy held illegally by the Soviet 
authorities, be made conditional on the completion of whatever kind 
of investigation, and once more requests the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs to return them to this Embassy without further 
delay. 

Kuybyshev, September 5, 1942. 


No. 75 
Aide-Mémoire of Septemver 10, 1942, from the Polish Embassy in 
Kuybyshev to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs concern- 
ing the fate of Polish children in the U.S.S.R. 
Awe-Mémore. 
The fate of Polish children is a subject of special concern to the 
Polish Government which is sparing no effort to provide the best 
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possible conditions to enable them to survive the present war. In 
view of the methods applied by Hitlerite Germany which by mass 
murder, systematic persecution and de-nationalization is endeavor- 
ing to destroy the youth of Poland, every Polish child outside the 
homeland and especially in Allied and friendly countries is of 
priceless value to the future of the Polish nation. 

One of the ways by which the Polish Government is endeavor- 
ing to provide effective relief is the dispatch from abroad of food- 
stuffs and clothing for Polish children. Last year the extent of such 
relief in the U.S.S.R. was quite considerable, but unable as it was to 
satisfy all needs in the past, it will also not be able to satisfy them 
in the future. 

Conditions for effective relief to Polish children in the U.S.S.R. 
were created by the following orders issued by the Soviet authorities 
in agreement with the Polish Embassy: 

1. Granting of special food quotas to Polish citizens, especially 
to non-working members of families Cizhdiventzy) which in practice 
chiefly favored children; 

2. Permission for the Embassy to establish relief institutions in 
the form of orphanages (diet-dom), kindergartens (diet-sad), etc. 

The order granting food quotas for Polish citizens was only 
carried out in part and irregularly by the local Soviet authorities. 
In practice the carrying out of this order varies considerably in 
different districts and generally the izhdiventzy receive no food 
rations at all, or at the best, in kolkhoses, half the bread ration. As 
the average food ration for a working person amounts to 400 grammes 
of bread as well as soup, he is in no position to cive any of this 
ration to other members of his family who are not working. 

On the whole, while the Embassy Delegates were still function- 
ing, the development of orphanages and kindergartens proceeded 
satisfactorily. At present, however, the Embassy is continually re- 
ceiving information that local Soviet authorities are closing the 
orphanages and kindergartens established with <uch creat difficulty, 
and even the soup kitchens, especially in the Kazakh $.S.R. The 
number of children in relief institutions is constantly decreasing in- 
stead of increasing according to needs. 

This being the case the Embassy’s concern for the fate of Polish 
children during the approaching winter is easily understood. Par- 
ents cannot be expected to be able to feed their children from the 
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modest food rations they receive, and it is doubtful whether it will 
be possible to set up new relief institutions for children in view of 
existing conditions. 

In order to save Polish children from the consequences of this 
state of affairs the Embassy deems it necessary— 

1. To develop the present system of orphanages and kindergar- 
tens in the various districts and regions, and to extend the system of 
food quotas to all Polish citizens unfit for work, especially to all 
children. The Embassy is of opinion that it would be especially 
desirable to supplement the existing relief institutions for children 
by setting up in the most suitable places ten or twelve large orphan- 
ages, each to accommodate 1500 to 2000 children. The provision- 
ing and administration of such institutions would be considerably 
easier and more effective. They would remain under the direct con- 
trol of the Embassy which would supply the staff and provide spe- 
cial food for the children from foreign relief consignments. The 
local Soviet authorities would provide suitable premises for these 
institutions and the essential foodstuffs. 

2. Since whatever the efforts of the Embassy and the Soviet 
authorities the proposed measures could not, in existing war con- 
ditions, provide for all Polish children requiring assistance, the 
Embassy renews its suggestion to evacuate a certain number of 
Polish children from the U.S.S.R. to those Allied countries which 
have already declared to the Polish Government their readiness to 
support these children for the duration of the war. If such evacua- 
tion were extended over a long period and consisted of small par- 
ties of ten to fifteen children and guardians at a time, it would not 
require the provision of special transport. The Embassy, on its part, 
would provide food and medical assistance for the children on their 
journey. 

Kuybyshev, September 10, 1942. 


Note of September 16, 1942, from the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on the closing 
of Embassy Agencies. 


In reply to the Note of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland 
of September 5, 1942, the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
has the honor to communicate the following: 
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1. The question of the reasons for the arrests of Embassy Dele- 
gates and local representatives of the Embassy and the closing of 
their offices was exhaustively dealt with in the declaration made by 
Mr. A. J. Vishinsky to Mr. Sokolnicki, Polish Chargé d’Affaires, on 
July 27, and in a series of subsequent conversations between the 
representatives of the People’s Commissariat and the representatives 
of the Embassy, and for this reason the People’s Commissariat sees 
no necessity to return to this question. The People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs can only confirm that, in spite the repeated 
declarations of the Embassy concerning the loyalty to the U.S.S.R. 
of all its delegates and the alleged lack of grounds for their arrest. 
the investigation of their actions now in course provides considerable 
evidence entirely corroborating information in possession of the 
Soviet authorities, as to their intelligence work hostile to the U.S.S.R. 

In view of the reasons stated above, the request of the Embassy 
for the immediate release of the arrested persons cannot be granted, 
as this question can only be decided after the conclusion of the 
investigation and will depend upon its results. 

2. The question of Embassy delegates in the field, raised in 
Paragraph 2 of the Note, was fully exhausted in the Personal Note 
of Mr. A. J. Vishinsky to Mr. Sokolnicki on July 27, 1942, and the 
People’s Commissariat does not see any reason to reconsider its 
point of view in this matter. 

3. The question of the arrest of Messrs. Zalenski, Gruja and oth- 
ers raised by the Embassy in the first part of Paragraph 3 of its 
Note, was also exhaustively dealt with in the Notes of the People’s 
Commissariat No. 130 of July ro, 1942, No. 138 of July 24, 1942. 
and in the Personal Note of Mr. A. J. Vishinsky to Mr. Sokolnicki of 
July 27, 1942. 

As to the question raised in the second part of Paragraph 3 of 
the above mentioned Note of the Embassy, the People’s Commis- 
sariat deems it necessary to make clear that in Paragraph 7 of the 
Note of the People’s Commissariat of July 27, the assent of the 
Embassy was given only to the cessation in future of the state of 
affairs under which diplomatic collaborators of the Embassy, while 
discharging the duties of local Embassy Delegates, retained their 
diplomatic rights and privileges. This viewpoint of the Embassy 
was confirmed in the Note No. D. 2871/42 of July 10, 1942, con- 
cerning Embassy Delegate Mr. Heitzman in whose case the Em- 
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bassy consented not to claim diplomatic immunity for him during 
the period of his activity as Embassy Delegate in Samarkand. 

4. To the question raised in Paragraph 4 of the above men- 
tioned Note, the People’s Commissariat has already given answer 
in the Note of July 27, 1942 and for the time being does not see 
any reason to change its attitude as therein defined. 

Kuybyshev, September 16, 1942. 


Aide-Mémoire of October 16, 1942, handed by Mr. Novikov of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Sokolnicki, Polish 
Chargé d’Affaires, concerning the termination of investigations in 
respect of the arrested members of the staff of the Polish Embassy. 


Investigations in respect of the arrested Polish citizens have now 
been brought to a close. 

The cases of 15 persons, namely: F. A. Meller, G. A. Ochnik, 
G. Malinowski, R. Iliniczowa, J. F. Lubowicki, G. G. Rylko, M. B. 
Ryczak, M. J. Matuszek, B. B. Kon, S. G. Wachtel, F. J. Mantel, 
Z. A. Piotrowski, A. A. Juszkiewicz, G. A. Winczewska, and M. W. 
Nowosad, have been dismissed and orders have been issued to re- 
lease these persons from detention. 

The cases of 16 persons, charged with intelligence work hostile 
to the U.S.S.R., namely: J. J. Mieszkowski, Z. J. Bochniewicz, M. 
S. Sawicz, W. S. Mattoszko, G. S. Zéltowski, A. P. Saraniecki, Z. 
M. Kuczynski, M. T. Twarkowski, B. I. Szwajzer, E. G. Stawinski, 
W. J. Janczuk, W. F. Bugajski, S. A. Winter, F. W. Bednarz, L. M. 
Artamanowa-Pest and W. W. Zarudny—have been referred to the 
courts. 

In respect to the remaining 78 persons, a decision was reached 
at a special meeting of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs whereby these persons compromised by actions hostile to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are subject to deportation from 
the U.S.S.R. 

Kuybyshev, October 16, 1942. 


Note of November 17, 1942, from Mr. E. Raczynski, Polish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
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on the arrests of the Delegates and representatives of the Polish Em- 
bassy in the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Ambassador, London, November 17, 1942. 

I have already had the honor to inform you in my Notes of 
July 11, July 24, and September 1, 1942, and in conversations 
with yourself, that I consider the charges brought against the diplo- 
matic officials of the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in Kuy- 
byshev, its Delegates, representatives and office staffs, to be entirely 
unfounded. The Memorandum, you delivered to me, Mr. Ambassa- 
dor, on October 31, repeats these same charges in a form derogatory 
to the dignity of Polish officials and Polish authorities, to which 
I am obliged to take categorical exception. 

For my part I desire therefore to further state that, fully main- 
taining the attitude previously adopted, I most categorically reject 
the supposition that the distinct instructions of the Polish Govern 
ment along lines of collaboration with the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics in the struggle against the common enemy, were not 
carried out by persons who devoted themselves with much sacrifice 
to the welfare of their fellow citizens dispersed throughout the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and many of whom had al- 
ready had opportunity to give proof of their efficiency and loyalty 
in carrying out duties entrusted to them in other posts. 

After a thorough examination of the matter, for which it is 
indispensable, as already stated in Ambassador Romer’s conversa- 
tion with Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
on October 31, 1942, to have all the documents and archives seized 
from the Embassy Delegates and their representatives by the police 
authorities of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, returned to 
the Embassy of the Republic of Poland in Kuybyshev, I shall reply to 
each of the points raised in the Memorandum you delivered to me. 

At the same time I should like to express my deep conviction, 
that an early settlement of this incident would be desirable in the 
interests of the satisfactory development of mutual relations be 
tween Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
should simultaneously include the resumption of relief work for 
Polish citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
release of those Delegates and representatives who are still under 
arrest. 

I have the honor to be, etc. RACZYNSKI. 


2.00 
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Note of January 23, 1943, from the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev 
to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs on the evacuation 


of Polish children from the U.S.S.R. 


Lhe Embassy of the Republic of Poland has the honor to notify 
the People’s Commissariat tor Foreign Affairs of the following: 

In the course of the conversation he had on September 5, 1942, 
with Mr. Lozovsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Sokolnicki returned once more to the subject of the evacuation 
from the U.S.S.K. of a certain number of children possessing Polish 
citizenship. In compliance with Mr. Lozovsky’s request Mr. Sokol- 
nicki despatched an Aide-Memoire on September 10, 1942, which 
included suggestions for the evacuation of a certain number of Polish 
children in small groups at a time, the whole plan to operate over a 
long period. In reply to this Aide-Mémoire a representative of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs informed a representa- 
tive of the Polish Embassy on September 28, 1942, that the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs had no objection to the evacuation 
of a certain number of orphans possessing Polish citizenship and that 
it awaited concrete information from the Embassy concerning the 
number, destination, and method of evacuation of these children. 

On the basis of this statement, the Polish Embassy advised its 
Government that the decision of the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
was a favorable one. Accordingly the Polish Government approached 
the British Government, which agreed to receive up to 10,000 Polish 
children in India and in British Africa as soon as possible. Orphan 
ages and distribution centers were immediately arranged for in those 
countries as well as in Iran, and preparations were undertaken for 
providing the children with food and medical aid. 

At the same time, in compliance with a request of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the Polish Embassy began to elab 
orate a plan for the evacuation of specified groups of children from 
a number of localities in the U.S.S.R., whereby about 1000 were 
to be evacuated per month during the initial period. 

In the course of a conversation which took place on October 
26, 1942, a representative of the Polish Embassy notified a repre- 
sentative of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs that sev- 
eral groups of children were now ready to leave. Having taken into 
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cognizance this information, the representative of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs requested the Embassy to submit the 
entire evacuation plan, and in particular data concerning the num- 
ber of children and the dates and localities of their departure. As 
a result of this conversation it was definitely settled that owing to 
the difficulties involved in drafting a comprehensive and detailed 
plan within a short time, the Embassy would submit to the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a plan for the first stage of the 
evacuation while the subsequent ones would be communicated to 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs as and when further 
groups were made ready for departure. 

In the course of a conversation which took place on November 
3, 1942 in Moscow, Mr. Molotov, the Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of the People’s Commissars, notified Mr. Romer, the Polish 
Ambassador, that while he did not in principle object to evacuation, 
he considered it expedient that it be carried out as soon as possible. 

When speaking to Mr. Vishinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs on November 12, 1942, Mr. Romer, the Polish 
Ambassador, presented the final plan for the evacuation of 19,000 
children, pointing out that by an extension of the existing relief 
arrangements, 10,000 orphans and semi-orphans could be accommo- 
dated in the orphanages and kindergartens organized by the Em- 
bassy. In view of the above statements made by representatives 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, the reply given 
by the Deputy Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars 
at this conversation that the total evacuation was to be reduced to 
the 600 children who were in Ashabod, or whose names had previ- 
ously been notified to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Af- 
fairs, came as a complete surprise. This statement by the Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars fundamentally 
changed the evacuation plan and rendered useless the preparatory 
work which the Polish Government had undertaken on what ap- 
peared to be firm grounds. Such being the state of affairs, the 
Embassy reported the position to its Government and is awaiting 
appropriate instructions. 

Without determining the final settlement of this problem, on 
November 13, 1942 a representative of the Embassy presented to 
the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a plan for the evacua- 
tion of 600 children. In the course of the conversations which took 
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place on November 27, 1942, December 21, 1942, and January 11, 
1943, representatives of the Polish Embassy provided representa- 
tives ot the People’s Commissariat tor Foreign Affairs with detailed 
information concerning the number of children in Ashabad at the 
respective dates, the number of children en route, details regard- 
ing the groups trom among the children included in the quota ot 
600, who were to leave and the names ot persons who were to act 
as guardians. in the course of each of the atoresaid conversations 
representatives of the Polish Embassy requested the People’s Com- 
mussariat tor Foreign Aftairs to issue suitable instructions to enabie 
the children who had been in the Embassy s orpnanage in Ashabad 
tor some time to leave that town since they were ail included in 
the 600 listed tor evacuation. 

According to intormation in the possession of the Embassy there 
are at present in the orphanage in Ashabad 555 children ready to 
be evacuated; turthermore, the tollowing groups of children are 
ready to leave: 4o in Layshet, Irkutsk district; go in the Zyriensk 
and leguldetz regions ot the Novosibirsk district; 30 in 1omsk, 
Novosibirsk district; 30 in Semipalatynsk; 4o in Syktyvkar, Komi 
A.S.S.R. ihe Embassy has at the same time to state that trom 
September 29, 1942 up to the present day only one group, num- 
bering 61 children has so tar lett Ashabad. 

Since all the details concerning the evacuation of the children 
included in the quota of 600 have already been submitted to the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in an exhaustive form, 
and since it must be considered inadvisable from the point of view 
of hygiene to accumulate too great a number of children in the 
orphanage in Ashabad, the Polish Embassy has the honor to re- 
quest the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to issue final 
instructions which would enable the departure for other countries 
of the children who have in most cases been in Ashabad for sev 
eral months, and of the five groups mentioned above—in all 594 
children. 

Kuybyshev, January 23, 1943. 


No. 80 


Note of March 30, 1943 from Mr. E. Raczynski, Polish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to Mr. A. Bogomolov, Ambassador of the U.S.S.R., 
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protesting against the sovietisation of the relief institutions of the 
Polish Embassy in the US.S.R. 
London, March 30, 1943. 
Mr. Ambassador, 

The Polish Government has received information to the effect 
that the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has proceeded to take over the administration of the relief institu- 
tions (orphanages, homes for inval.ds, etc.) of the Polish Embassy 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The above-mentioned institutions were set up on the strength 
of an agreement between the Polish Embassy and the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics contained in the Note 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of February 12, 
1942. In this Note the Polish Embassy was assured that the afore- 
said institutions would receive food allotments (fondy) from ap 
propriate Soviet organizations, and was encouraged to set up these 
institutions on the understanding that from then on the responsibil 
ity for the welfare of Polish citizens would rest with the Polish 
Embassy. In a verbal statement made by a representative of the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs to a representative of 
the Polish Embassy on September 26, 1942, the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics expressed its consent to the 
further extension of the network of the Embassy's relief institutions. 

In accordance with the above, the Embassy set up on the ter- 
ritory of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, at considerable 
effort and great expense, several hundred relief institutions, and 
supplied them throughout their existence with substantial quanti 
ties of foodstuffs, clothing and medical supplies from abroad, either 
purchased by the Polish Government, or presented as a gift by 
Allied Governments and scores of welfare associations in Allied and 
neutral countries. 

To the surprise of the Polish Government the Soviet authori- 
ties have recently begun to take over the administration of these 
institutions and, | state with regret, the Soviet Government did 
not even deem it necessary to inform the Polish Embassy thereof. 
In taking over the administration of these relief institutions the 
local Soviet authorities are at the same time dismissing some of 
the employees and inmates and are introducing different educa- 
tional methods for those children remaining there. 
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The Polish Government also learned with regret that inde- 
pendently of the outcome of the present conversations in Moscow 
between the two Governments, with a view to reaching an agree- 
ment on their attitude in this matter, in the spirit of mutual friend- 
ship and collaboration underlying their present relations, the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has not agreed 
to the suspension, at least during the course of the conversations 
now in progress, of the execution of its orders in respect of Polish 
citizens in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In such circumstances, the Polish Government find themselves re- 
gretfully compelled to lodge a determined protest against the very 
fact of removing the relief institutions from the administration of 
the Polish Embassy, as well as against the procedure adopted by 
the Soviet authorities in the matter. In the legal and de facto status 
of institutions, functioning on the basis of a bilateral agreement 
between the two Governments and disposing of property belonging 
to the Polish State, no changes could be’ made unless by mutual 
agreement of the two parties. 

At the same time the Polish Government reserve their right to 
demand from the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics the restoration of all property belonging to the Polish 
State or to institutions taken over by Soviet authorities in these 
circumstances, also compensation for all damage and loss already 
sustained, or which may in future be sustained or brought to light in 
connection with the taking over of the Embassy’s relief institutions. 


I have the honor to be, etc. 
RACZYNSKL. 





a 


CHAPTER 10 


Soviet Territorial Claims 


Note of January 9, 1942 from Mr. Kot, Ambassador of the Republic 
of Poland, to Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
on the status of Lwéw as a Polish city. 


Kuybyshev, January 9, 1942. 
Excellency, 
I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s 
Note of January 6, 1942, in which you brought to the notice of 
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all Governments maintaining diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union, the facts concerning the unheard of treatment of the de- 
fenceless civilian population by the German Ammy in the territories 
temporarily occupied by it as a result of recent war operations. 

While fully sharing the Soviet Government's view that respon- 
sibility for these inhuman and barbarous actions of the German 
forces rests with the criminal Hitlerite Government of Germany, I 
have the honor to remark that this responsibility is also shared to a 
large extent by the obedient and zealous executors of that Govern- 
ment’s will, that is to say German ofheers, non-commissioned officers 
and other ranks, and members of the various formations of the Ger- 
man National Socialist Workers Party who take part in the war 
operations and in the administration of the occupied territories. I 
have the honor to recall that in my Note to your Excellency of 
November 27, 1941, I already pointed out the bestial treatment of 
the civilian population on the territories of the Republic of Poland by 
the Germany Army, and I supplied facts as to pogroms and execu- 
tions in Lwéw, Brzesé nad Bugiem, Stanislaw6w, Komarno and 
other localities. 

At the same time I have the honor to draw Your Excellency’s 
attention to the fact, that the inclusion of Lwéw among “other 
Ukrainian cities” in your Note of January 6, 1942, must be the 
result of a misunderstanding, for from the. historical point of view 
and from that of international law, and as far as the ethnological 
constitution of its population is concerned, Lwéw was and remains 
a Polish city. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 
Kor. 


No. 82 


Note of January 17, 1942; from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to the Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev on the status of Lwéw, 
Brzesé and Stanislawoéw. 


With reference to the Personal Note of Mr. Kot, Ambassador 
of the Republic of Poland, of January 9, 1942, the People’s Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs has the honor to present to the Embassy 
the following declaration on behalf of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
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The People’s Commissar deems unjustified the statement by 
the Embassy in the above mentioned Note and in certain other 
documents, in which the towns of Lwéw, Brzes¢, Stanistawow and 
others on the territories of the Ukrainian $.S.R. and the White 
Ruthenian S.S.R. belonging to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, are referred to as cities which are on the “territories of the 
Republic of Poland.” 

While finding it impossible to enter into a discussion on the 
historical and legal bases on which the city of Lwéw or any other 
town on the territories of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the White 
Ruthenian S.S.R. belong to the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the People’s Commissar deems it his duty to inform the Em- 
bassy that in future he will not be able to accept for consideration 
Netes of the Embassy containing declarations of this kind. 

Kuybyshev, January 17, 1942. 


No. 83 


Declaration of the Polish Government of February 25, 1943, con- 
cerning Polish-Soviet relations. 





The Polish Government, at a meeting in London on February 25, 
presided over by General Sikorski, discussed Polish-Soviet relations 
and issued the following declaration: 

The Polish Government affirm that neither before the outbreak 
of this war nor during it has the Polish nation ever agreed to any 
co-operation with the Germans against the Soviet Union. In her 
relations with the U.S.S.R. Poland has not ceased to be ready to 
co-operate with the Soviet Union in the prosecution of the war and 
in maintaining friendly, neighborly relations after the victory. 

The Polish Government repudiate most definitely the malicious 
propaganda which accuses Poland of indirect or direct inimical ten- 
dencies towards Soviet Russia. It is absolutely absurd to suspect 
Poland of intentions to base the eastern boundaries of the Polish 
Republic on the Dnieper and the Black Sea, or to impute to Poland 
any tendencies to move her frontier farther to the east. 

The Polish Government, representing Poland in the bound- 
aries in which Poland, first among the Allied nations, took up the 
fight imposed on her, have, from the moment of the conclusion of 
the Polish-Soviet Treaty of July 30, 1941, maintained the unchange- 
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able attitude that so far as the question of frontiers between Poland 
and Soviet Russia is concerned, the status quo previous to Septem 
ber 1, 1939, is in force; and they consider the undermining of this 
attitude, which is in conformity with the Atlantic Charter, as detri- 
mental to the unity of the Allied nations. 

The Polish Government consider close co-operation and con- 
fidence between all the Allies to be an indispensable factor for vic- 
tory and a permanent peace, and condemn all acts and suggestions 
tending to wreck or weaken the common front of the United 
Nations. . 

The declaration of the Polish Government is fully supported by 
the following resolution passed unanimously by the Polish National 
Council on February 26: 

“The National Council, maintaining, in unanimous agreement 
with the Government, its attitude that the difficulties which exist 
in creating mutual trust in the collaboration between the United 
Nations must be removed, declares that the integrity of the territory 
of the Polish Republic within its frontiers of September 1, 1939, and 
its sovereignty, are inviolable and indivisible. No unilateral acts 
or illegal activities, from any quarter whatever, directed against either 
the territory and sovereignty of the Republic of Poland or the rights 
of its citizens residing in Poland or outside her territorial boundaries, 
can in any way alter this state of affairs.” 


No. 84 
Soviet Declaration of March 1, 1943, in reply to the Polish Govern- 
ment's Declaration of February 25, 1943. 


The Soviet news agency issued on March 1 the following of 
ficial Russian statement replying to the Polish declaration: 

The declaration of the Polish Government in London bears 
witness to the fact that the Polish Government refuses to recognise 
the historic rights of the Ukrainians and Bielo-Russian peoples to 
be united within the national States. 

Continuing to regard as legitimate the aggressive policy of im- 
perialist States, which partitioned among themselves the traditional 
Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian lands, and disregarding the universally 
known fact of the reunion of the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian 
peoples within their national States which has already taken place, 
the Polish Government thus comes out as an advocate of a partition 
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of the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian lands in favour of the policy 
of plundering the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian peoples. 

The leading Soviet circles are of the opinion that the denial 
of the right of the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian peoples of reunion 
with their blood brethren bears witness to an imperialist tendency, 
whereas the references of the Polish Government to the Atlantic 
Charter have no foundation whatever. The Atlantic Charter does 
not entitle anyone to encroach on the national rights of the Ukrain- 
ians and Bielo-Russians, but on the contrary it has its origin in the 
principle of the recognition of the national rights of peoples, in- 
cluding the Ukrainian and the Bielo-Russian peoples. 

Even the well-known British Minister, Lord Curzon, in spite 
of his inimical attitude to the U.S.S.R., realized that Poland can- 
not put forward a claim to the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian lands, 
but the Polish ruling circles still show no understanding in this 
matter. 

The assertion of the Polish ruling circles that Poland until the 
beginning of this war refused to collaborate in any way with Ger- 
many against the Soviet Union does not correspond with reality. 
The whole world knows of the pro-Fascist policy of rapprochement 
with Germany of the Polish Government and its Minister Beck, 
who tried to oppose Poland to the Soviet Union. 

If the present war teaches us something it is above all that the 
Slav peoples must not quarrel among themselves, but must live 
in friendship in order to rid themselves of the danger of the Ger 
man yoke. The Polish ruling circles have learned nothing if they 
put forward claims on the Ukrainian and Bielo-Russian lends and 
thereby cultivate enmity between the Polish people and the peoples 
of the Ukraine and Bielo-Russia. Such a policy of the Polish lead- 
ing circles weakens, in the first place, Poland herself and breaks 
the united front of the Slav peoples in their struggle against Ger- 
man invasion. 

The declaration of the Polish Government bears witness to the 
fact that the present Polish ruling circles do not reflect in this mat 
ter the genuine opinion of the Polish people, whose interests in the 
struggle for the liberation of their country and for the restoration 
of a strong and united Poland are indissolubly linked with the 
strengthening to the utmost of mutual confidence and friendship 
with the brotherly peoples of the Ukraine and Bielo-Russia, as well 
as with the Russian people and the other peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
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No. 35 


Communiqué of the Polish Telegraph Agency of March 5, 1943, 
concerning the Eastern frontiers of Poland and containing a reply 
to the Soviet Declaration of March 1, 1943. 

The Polish Telegraph Agency has been authorized by the Polish 
Government to issue the following reply to the Russian statement: 

Until the conclusion of agreements between the U.S.S.R. and 
the Third Reich concerning the partition of Polish territories, the 
Treaty of Riga and its frontier clauses, approved in 1923 by the 
Conference of Ambassadors and by the United States, were never 
called in question by Russia. The Russo-German agreements were 
cancelled by the Polish-Soviet agreement of July 30, 1941. The 
question of any return to the German-Soviet frontier line of that 
year requires no further comment. 

The so-called “Curzon line” was proposed during hostilities in 
1919-1920 solely as an armistice line and not as a frontier. 

The polling ordered by the Soviet-occupying authorities in East- 
ern Poland in 1939 was contrary to international law. It constitutes 
one of those unilateral acts which are not recognized by the Allied 
nations. Therefore it cannot form a basis for any legal acts, and 
cannot, in particular, deprive Polish citizens of their title to Polish 
citizenship or to relief organized for their benefit by the Polish Gov- 
ernment with the aid of the Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

All German proposals previous to 1939, which were aimed at 
gaining the co-operation of Poland in military action against Rus- 
sia, were repeatedly rejected, and this led finally to a German at- 
tack on Polish territory in September 1939. 

The declaration of the Polish Government of February 25, 1943, 
unanimously supported by the entire Polish nation, was not intended 
to produce controversy which would be so harmful at the present 
moment. It only stated the indisputable Polish rights to these ter- 
ritories, in which the Polish nation will continue to live in harmony 
with its Ukrainian and White Ruthenian fellow-countrymen in ac- 
cordance with the principles proclaimed by the Polish Government. 
The Polish Government, categorically rejecting the absurd insinua- 
tions concerning alleged Polish imperialistic claims in the East, has 
expressed, and continues to express, to the Soviet Government its 
readiness for an understanding based on friendly mutual relations. 
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CHAPTER I11 
The Crisis in Polish-Soviet Relations 


No. 86 


Letter of February 9, 1943 from General Sikorski, Polish Prime 
Minister, to Premier Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, concerning the conference to take place between Premier 


Stalin and Ambassador Romer. 


London, February 9, 1943. 
Mr. President, 

The great victories won by the Red Army over our common 
enemy fill the whole world with admiration. I also wish to con- 
gratulate you most sincerely as Supreme Commander of the Soviet 
armed forces. I never doubted their success, for I always recognized 
their true value. 

I regret that for the moment the forces I command are only 
taking part in this struggle on distant fronts and not by the side 
of your forces on the Eastern front of Europe. Awaited with im- 
patience, the final crushing of Germany is near. It will also bring, 
I am certain, the independence of Poland. Meanwhile she con- 
tinues to offer to the oppressor a heroic resistance that the recent 
offers of the enemy, seeking to win the collaboration of the Polish 
people by promising to give up the reign of terror, fail to weaken. 

Thus the outcome of the war presents itself to us in a reassur- 
ing light. However, I see myself obliged to point out to you the 
increasing concern of the Polish Government and of public opinion 
in Poland at more and more serious difficulties that go up against 
the path of the Polish-Soviet entente inaugurated in 1941 by you, 
Mr. President, and by myself. These difficulties threaten to com- 
promise this entente and to disserve the interests of our two countries 
and of our common cause. They seem neither justified nor in- 
evitable and I continue to believe that if examined by both sides 
in a broad spirit of understanding and of mutual conciliation, they 
can be removed. 

Such at least is the desire of the Polish Government which re- 
mains firmly convinced of the advantages of a policy of rapproche- 
ment and collaboration between Poland and the Soviet Union, as 
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much in view of the prosecution of the war against Germany as 
of future good neighborly relations between our two countries, To 
be acceptable to the Poles, to be. lasting, to be considered in ac- 
cordance with the great principles that are common to all in the 
present struggle, this policy cannot, however, neither because of 
existing conditions nor of the disproportion of forces involved, con- 
sist in the elimination of difficulties that arise by asking Poland 
to abandon any principles or to make unilateral sacrifices. The 
exceptional trials my country has endured and the way she has 
known how to meet them, in the sight of the whole world, entitle 
her—I have no doubt—to special consideration of her interests and 
her aspirations at a time when the war of liberation is entering 
into a decisive phase. 

It is in this spirit that I recently had the opportunity to ex. 
change views with President Roosevelt and with the American 
Government on the subject of the conduct of the war and of the 
steps its conclusion may call for, including the final elimination of 
the German danger, and the task of economic reconstruction of the 
Europe of tomorrow. These same problems are the subjects of 
consultations of the Polish Government with the British Govern- 
ment and of the Governments in London of various European 
countries under German occupation. 

I have not failed to emphasize, on various occasions, that the 
Polish Government would be desirous of examining on the same 
bases the said problems with the Soviet Government, within the 
framework of our mutual relations formed by the Aereement of 
July 30, 1941, and of our joint Declaration of December 4, 1941. 

If you share my point of view in this matter, I shall be obliged 
if you will devote a moment of your precious time to receiving 
Ambassador Romer, who returns to his post after having been in 
touch with his Government and with myself and who, enjoying 
my full and complete confidence, is charged by me to acquaint you 
with the details of my recent negotiations and with the point of 
view of the Polish Government. This interview will also give him 
an Opportunity to speak to you in my name of the Polish-Soviet 
difficulties to which I have alluded in this letter and which seem 
to me to deserve your serious attention. 

I have the honor to be, etc. 


SrKORSKI. 
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No. 87 
Excerpts from the Minutes of the negotiation conducted by Mr. Tad- 


eusz Romer, Polish Ambassador in Moscow, with Premier Stalin and 
Mr. V. Molotov, People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, concerning 
the Polish citizenship of persons deported to the U.S.S.R. and the 
Embassy's relief organization. 
Excerpts From AMBASSADOR ROMER’S CONVERSATION WITH Mr. 
Mo torov, Peorte’s Commissar FOR ForEIGN AFFAIRS, AT THE 
KREMLIN ON FEBRUARY 20, 1943. 


Romer: We find ourselves at present, Mr. Commissar, in a 
historical moment as far as Polish-Soviet relations are concerned. 
The steps we take now will decide the course of those relations 
for many years to come. Bearing this in mind, I think, we ought 
to avoid the discussion of such issues as cannot be settled today 
and which would only strain our relations. On the other hand 
what we should discuss is the problem of relief for the Poles in 
the U.S.S.R. whose fate is causing the Polish Government special 
concern. 

Motorov: The basis of this problem is our Note of January 
16, last, in which the Soviet Government declined to recognize as 
Polish citizens persons who on November 1 and 2, 1939 found 
themselves in the western districts of the Ukraine and White 
Ruthenia. 

Romer: What are the reasons, Mr. Commissar, for this change 
in the attitude of the Soviet Government? 

Motortov: The reasons are explained in the Note. Our good 
will did not meet with an appropriate response from the Polish 
Government. Now we simply confirmed this. 

Romer: Truly, Mr. Commissar, I fail to see any motive for 
this sudden decision which fundamentally changes the problem of 
relief for the Polish population. 

Motorov: Mr. Ambassador, December 1941 went by and so 
did the whole of 1942 and in spite of this the Polish Government 
never accepted the proposals put forward by the Soviet Government. 

Romer: The January Note came unexpectedly at a time when 
negotiations concerning relief for the Poles were well advanced and 
reaching their final stage. I fail to understand what new develop- 
ment occurred to bring about such a decision on the part of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. 
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Mototov: This subject has been discussed not only with you, 
Mr. Ambassador, but also with your predecessor. The problem 
could not have come as a surprise after our Note of December 1, 
1941; on the other hand, however, the attitude of the Polish Gov- 
ernment has remained unchanged ever since. This could not con- 
tinue. 

Romer: This matter is for us of paramount importance. An 
attempt to deprive us of hundreds of thousands of Poles who are in 
the U.S.S.R. not of their own will, and this at a time when the 
population of Poland is being decimated as a result of the atrocities 
committed by the German occupants, is for us a most painful blow 
and cannot but have a serious effect on Polish-Soviet relations. 

Motorov: It is not proper, Mr. Ambassador, to connect this 
problem with that of German persecutions in Poland. The Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. has waited long enough for a reply to the 
proposals it advanced, only by way of exception and good will. 

Romer: I point out that this matter has never been raised be- 
fore in the course of my conversations with you and with Commissar 
Vishinsky. 

Motorov: On the contrary, Mr. Ambassador, during your 
tenure of office, we have received Notes in which our attitude was 
not recognized. 

Romer: Am I to understand, Mr. Commissar, that the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Government to this problem is connected with 
the future Polish-Soviet frontier, or is: it confined to citizenship? 

Mototov: Our Note merely concerns our attitude towards 
citizenship, which in turn is connected with the problem of the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union. 

Romer: I cannot share your attitude with regard to citizen- 
ship, Mr. Commissar. The Government of the U.S.S.R. could not 
unilaterally force Soviet citizenship upon Polish citizens. In our 
eyes, and in the eyes of impartial foreign observers, the matter 
could only have been settled on the basis of an agreement between 
the two Governments concerned. 

Mo torov: No foreign observers will be able to change de- 
cisions taken by the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. with re- 
gard to the incorporation of the territories in question, which took 
place on the basis of a plebiscite in which the people freely ex- 
pressed themselves. 
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Romer: I do not wish to go deeper into the discussion of 
this problem. But I shall make two remarks. First—what you re- 
ferred to as a plebiscite took place within the frontiers set up by 
the Soviet-German treaty, which the Soviet Government later sol 
emnly renounced in the Polish-Soviet Agreement. Second—Soviet 
legislation governing citizenship is contrary to its territorial principle 
as it grants Soviet citizenship not according to domicile, but accord 
ing to where a given person happened to be at a given time. These 
are merely incidental remarks independent of the fundamental at 
titude of my Government to this problem as a whole. 

Motorov: Our Note refers to the Soviet citizenship of per- 
sons who found themselves on the territories in question on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1939. Persons who arrived there subsequent to that 
date are Polish citizens. 

Romer: Does it not then seem unnatural, even from the So- 
viet viewpoint, that persons who have no connection whatever with 
these territories should be considered Soviet citizens against their 
own will? 

Motorov: I do not agree with your view. In accordance with 
Soviet legislation, the Soviet Citizenship Act also applies to persons 
who came to Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia from 
the Western districts of Poland. 

Romer: I want to make it quite clear, Mr. Commissar. Am 
I, therefore, to understand that the relief work to assist our people 
in the U.S.S.R. is to be regarded as at an end? 

Mototov: We examined this problem in our Note of Jan- 
uary 16, 1943. Exceptions were made in respect of persons whom 
we recognize as Polish citizens, that is those who arrived in the 
territories we consider to be Soviet after November 1 and 2, 1939. 

Romer: Practically, one would then be able to count the num- 
ber of Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. on one’s fingers. Do you 
realize, Mr. Commissar, what consequences will result from the ap- 
plication of the Note of January 16, 1943, and in what position 
the Poles in the U.S.S.R. will find themselves? 

Motorov: Their position will not suffer as a result of it, Mr. 
Ambassador. All that was being done for them before, we shall 
continue to do as for our own citizens. 

Romer: Irrespective of the deep and painful impression which 
a decision of this kind would make on the Polish Government and 
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on our people in occupied Poland and abroad, representing as it 
does, in the present extremely hard circurnstances, an entirely un- 
justified attempt to force foreign citizenship upon a considerable 
part of our nation, and this against their will, sentiments and tra- 
ditions which are bound up with the struggle for independence and 
our most sacred ideals, | want again to draw your attention to the 
impression this will make abroad, and especially in the countries 
which collaborated with us in bringing relief to several hundred 
thousand Polish citizens, and who from one day to the next will 
learn to their surprise that these people have ceased to be Poles 
and no longer require their assistance. 

Motortov: As you are aware, Mr. Ambassador, there have been 
for many years considerable number of Poles in the U.S.S.R., Soviet 
citizens and who have never considered themselves treated any 
worse than Soviet citizens of other origins. There was never any 
question of restricting their rights, for our Constitution severely pun- 
ishes all actions contrary to our principle of national equality. But 
as regards the subject referred to by you, Mr. Ambassador, I wish 
once more to state that the entire blame rests with the Polish Gov- 
ernment. Now, as early as 1941, we made a concession and agreed 
not to apply our legislation, showing our good will to recognize Poles 
as Polish citizens. The Polish Government did not appear to be will- 
ing to accept our good will, on the contrary it rejected our proposals. 
We waited a month, two months, a year—and the attitude of the 
Polish Government remained unchanged, nor has it changed since 
your arrival, Mr. Ambassador. Thus, the Polish Government bear 
the entire responsibility for the consequences. 

Romer: I must point out, that the Polish Government neve: 
rejected the Soviet Government's readiness to recognize Poles in 
the U.S.S.R. as Polish citizens, but it could not accept the terms 
on which this readiness was conditional, and in particular it had 
to reject the attempt to distinguish between Polish citizens and di- 
vide them into categories for discriminatory treatment, that is un- 
known to Polish law. I must emphasize once again that this is 
the first time since I am Ambassador in the U.S.S.R. that this 
problem has been raised, and I see no reason for the change made 
by the Note of January 16, 1943 in the previous attitude of the Soviet 
Government. 

Motortov: I have already stated the position of the Soviet 
Government, Mr. Ambassador. It is clear and irrevocable. 
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Romer: The problem is so fundamental and its consequences 
so serious, that I shall have to inform my Government of your decla 
ration, Mr. Commissar, and at the same time refer the matter to 
renewed consideration by ourselves. For the time I only renew m\ 
request that you transmit the letter of Prime Minister General Si 
korski to Premier Stalin and beg him to receive me so that I may 
submit to him the matters I have already referred to and learn 
his views on the difficulties in Polish-Soviet relations 

Mo.xorov: I shall forward the letter, Mr. Ambassador, and 
when I find out about your visit to J. V. Stalin, I shall let you 
know. 


2. Excerprs From AmBassaporn ROMER'S CONVERSATION WITH 
Premier STALIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE CouNCIL OF PEopLE’s Com 
MISSARS, AND Mr. Moxorov, PeopLte’s CoMMissar FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, AT THE KREMLIN DURING THE NIGHT OF FEBRUARY 
26-27, 1943. 


Romer: I should still like to discuss the problem of Polish 
Soviet relations which unfortunately are passing through a crisis. 
causing anxiety. We have just ended a friendly discussion on a 
number of important subjects dealing with military collaboration 
between our countries. But such collaboration can actually bear 
fruit only as and when accompanied by mutual friendly feeling 
First of all in this connection, the fate of Polish citizens in the 
Soviet Union is of special interest to the Polish Government and 
public opinion. The Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, introduced 
new and unexpected elements and implications which have filled 
us with deep concern and which it is my duty to elucidate in this 
conversation with you, Mr. President. 

Sratin: I am listening, please. 

Romer: As a result of the Agreement of July 30, 1941, the 
amnesty proclaimed by the Soviet Government affected a vast num- 
ber of Polish citizens, not excluding national minorities, whose 
Polish citizenship was only called into question on December 1, 
1941, in a note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 
Set free from camps and prisons our citizens began to rally en masse 
to the Polish Army then in formation. With the assistance of the 
Governments of the United States and Great Britain, and of a 
number of social welfare organizations and institutions, the Polish 
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Government organized relief work on a large scale for their families 
and for those who remained at work in their places of exile. The 
need for this relief did not in the least imply a desire to assure 
to the Polish population an existence in any way privileged as 
compared with their surroundings, nor even an allegation, never 
put forward by us, that Polish deportees received worse treatment 
at the hands of the Soviet authorities than the local population. 
Their position was worse for other reasons. They had been deported 
at an hour’s notice and as a rule with no money, clothing or food, 
torn away by force from the surroundings in which they had grown 
up. Frequently they were separated from their families and were 
taken under most difficult circumstances to distant, foreign countries, 
often with extremely severe climates differing greatly from that to 
which they were accustomed. They were settled among an alien 
people whose language and customs were foreign to them, and 
where they lacked the adequate living quarters and vegetable gardens 
at the disposal of the local population. They were made to do work 
of which they had no previous experience, for instance intellectuals 
-were given heavy manual work which they had never done before. 
They were also suffering from disease. For these reasons relief 
in the form of food, clothing and medical supplies was and remains 
an absolute necessity. 

Sratin: Whom do you refer to as the Polish population, Mr. 
Ambassador? The whole Polish population which found itself in 
Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia? 

Romer: According to Polish legislation, I consider as Polish 
citizens all those persons who possessed Polish citizenship in 1939. 
There is a difference of opinion between our two Governments 
on this subject, the more so since, as was made clear by the Soviet 
Note of January 16, 1943, and its interpretation which I heard from 
Commissar Molotov several days ago,—the Soviets extended their 
citizenship to all persons who were in the disputed territories on 
November 1 and 2, 1939, even if they found themselves there quite 
temporarily and by accident and had no connection whatever with 
the place where they were staying. 

Motorov: That is not exact. There is reference in the Note 
to the Citizenship Act which differentiates between permanent and 
temporary residents: the former have become citizens of the Soviet 
Union by virtue of the law, while the citizenship of the latter is 
a matter for individual examination. 
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Romer: The note of January 16, 1943, states quite explicitly 
that all persons present in the disputed territories acquired Soviet 
citizenship. 

Sratin: But at the same time there is reference to the Soviet 
Citizenship Act. 

Romer: May | remark that we have received a number of 
Notes from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs stating 
that all residents in these districts have become Soviet citizens. The 
Polish Embassy in Kuybyshev has even received a written warning 
that intervention on behalf of individual persons will not be con- 
sidered until evidence is produced showing the whereabouts of such 
persons on November 1 and 2, 1939. 

Statin: Distinction is made between those who happened to be 
in those territories and those who lived there permanently. 

Mo torov: Citizens of a number of States could have been there 
at the time, as for example Rumanians, Hungarians, Frenchmen and 
others, but obviously they did not acquire Soviet citizenship on this 
account. Our Constitution provides distinctly for such eventualities, 
which, however, have to be examined individually. 

Romer: This is an entirely new situation to me. I find this 
interpretation, which I hear for the first time, extremely interesting. 
Hitherto, ever since its note of December 1, 1941, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has adhered consistently to the attitude that especially that 
category of Polish citizens who found themselves in the territories 
in question at the time specified acquired Soviet citizenship. 

Statin: Excuse me, Mr. Ambassador, but persons whose pres- 
ence in these territories was merely transitory did not automatically 
acquire Soviet citizenship. 

Romer: I can quote a whole series of concrete cases of the 
attitude hitherto held by the Soviet Government. I do not remember 
them all, but a classical example is that of the two Warsaw city 
councillors, Alter and Ehrlich, who despite our objections and rep- 
resentations were classified as Soviet citizens. 

Motorov: There may have been individual cases. 

Romer: What is then the official Soviet interpretation in this 
matter, Mr. President? All Soviet Notes and statements have in- 
dicated hitherto that in practice all Polish citizens in the U.S.S.R. 
have lost their citizenship. We cannot agree to that. 

Statin: The Polish Government persists in considering as 
Polish citizens all Poles now in the U.S.S.R. That is wrong. Truly, 
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a number of Soviet offices have overstepped their authority in certain 
individual cases, but we must put a stop to extremes. I must more- 
over point out that it also depends on the person concerned what 
citizenship he wishes to choose. Thus everybody must be asked. 
Take, Mr. Ambassador, the example of Wanda Wasilewska, a 
Pole from Warsaw who considers herself a Soviet citizen. The 
people's wishes must be given consideration, one cannot force 
citizenship upon them. There is in our Note a reference to the 
Citizenship Act. I must admit that not all Soviet bureaus have 
always acted along uniform lines and correctly. But not all the 
Poles who lived and were domiciled in Polish territory will be 
Polish citizens. That has to be stopped. There are some who are 


eee eee ee 


Romer: Many Poles, Soviet citizens, have lived in the terri- 
tories of the U.S.S.R. for many years. We do not claim them, 
nor have we ever raised this question. 

Statin: I was thinking of Poles domiciled in the western parts 
of the Ukraine and White Ruthenia. 

Romer: I therefore note, Mr. President, that you recognize 
the will of each person concerned as an important element in 
determining his or her citizenship. On our part we shall gladly 
agree to such a criterion for we have no desire to have citizens who 
do not wish to be Polish citizens. 1 must, however, emphasize that 
a large number of practical issues are bound up with the citizenship 
problem. Of these I will mention the continuation of relief to our 
people and permission for individuals to go abroad without of course 
burdening Soviet railways engaged in war transport. I have in mind 
particularly Polish children and the families still left in the U.S.S.R. 
of soldiers serving in the Polish Army in Great Britain and in the 
Near East, and also families of Polish State officials and welfare 
workers. The fact that they are separated from their bread winners 
can neither be explained nor understood by any one ............. 

Romer: Reverting to the subject of citizenship, in view of 
the practical consequences involved for hundreds of thousands of 
our people and thus also for Polish-Soviet relations, I must insist 
that this be settled not unilaterally but by mutual agreement be- 
tween our two governments. It is unthinkable that a large and 
valuable portion of our Nation be thus abruptly cut off against 
its will from the rest. 
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Statin: If we consider the Ukrainians and White Ruthenians 
as nations, we must recognize that a reunion (vossoyedinienie) 
has taken place between the lands they inhabit and Soviet White 
Ruthenia and Soviet Ukraine. Surely the Ukrainians are not Poles! 
Surely the White Ruthenians are not Poles! We have not joined 
a single Polish province to the Soviet Union. All Polish territories 
have been occupied by the Germans. 

Romer: Since you refer to the plebiscites in our Eastern 
provinces, Mr. President, I must recall that they were carried out 
within the boundaries set up by the German-Soviet agreement which 
was subsequently solemnly repudiated in the Polish-Soviet Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941. 

Sratuy: It was the German attack on the U.S.S.R. which 
rendered the German-Soviet agreement invalid, and especially the 
non-aggression pact. 

Romer: At the time the Soviet Union took our territory we 
were in opposite camps, and we have not recognized any acts of 
violence committed at our expense. Since July 30, 1941, we are 
in the same anti-German camp, which entitles us to expect that 
no changes will be made in the lands that are ours or in our funda- 
mental rights without our agreement. In default of this we must 
maintain the attitude that the former Polish-Soviet frontiers, estab- 


lished by the Treaty of Riga, remain always in force. . . . 


Romer: We must have a friendly discussion on all subjects 
of friction between our two Governments, a friction that is of no 
benefit to either party but only serves Germany. It is in such a 
spirit that the problems connected with relief for Polish citizens 
in the U.S.S.R. and with their departure should be discussed. 

Statin: What problems? 

Romer: This is a historical moment which will decide the 
course of Polish-Soviet relations for many years to come. We must 
approach the decisions it calls for with mutual and full understand- 
ing and good will, excluding for the time being from our discussions 
such matters as cannot now be decided and which, if raised, merely 
lead to friction in Polish-Soviet relations and provoke public con- 
troversies. 

Sratiy: The Soviet Government keeps consistently silent on 
the subject and so should the Polish Government. 
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Romer: It is easier to remain silent when one is acquiring 
something than when one is losing it. As a result of the Soviet 
Note of January 16, 1943, we are threatened with a loss of several 
hundred thousands of our citizens who are all the more important 
to us as we have lost so many at the hands of the Germans. 
Furthermore we are threatened with the loss on Soviet initiative 
of the whole eastern part of our territory. No wonder, then, that 
Polish public opinion is embittered. 

Statin: The territory we have lost is larger than the whole 
of Poland. 

Romer: But the Red Army has already reconquered vast 
regions and will undoubtedly regain everything. And, moreover, 
these territories are only a small part of the Soviet Union. 

Sratin: Mr. Ambassador, after the Red Army has beaten the 
Germans on Russian soil it will enter Polish territory and help to 
chase the Germans out of Poland and then it will immediately 
return these lands to the Polish Government, and then, Mr. Am- 
bassador, will you say that this will be a unilateral action adversely 
affecting good mutual relations? 

Romer: It will not be as bad as that. 

Statin: Mr. Ambassador, we want a strong Poland; we shall 
give you the whole of German-occupied Poland regardless of the 
fact that we are being insulted (niesmotria na to tshto nas rugayut). 
But we can take these insults on our shoulders! 

Romer: Thank you, Mr. President, for these words. I shall 
remember them. And do you agree with me as to the need for 
coming to a mutual agreement regarding the problem of the citizen- 
ship of Poles at present in the U.S.S.R. and of further relief and 
assistance for them from our own resources? 

Statin: There will be Poles who wish to acquire Soviet citizen- 
ship. 

Cetiasiiie We are, of course, referring to citizens other than 
those from Western Ukrainian or Western White Ruthenian terri- 
tories. This problem should furthermore be examined for the pur- 
pose of determining the citizenship of persons whose presence in 
those territories was only temporary. 

Romer: According to what Mr. President has said, the will of 
the persons concerned must be given consideration. Since on the 
strength of an understanding between the two governments it will 
be made possible for such persons to express their wishes quite 
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freely, 1 have no doubt that the atmosphere will be easily and 
smoothly cleared, since all those in whom we are interested will never 
reconcile themselves to the thought of parting with their Polish 
citizenship. 

Srauin: It must nevertheless be carried out in accordance with 
our legislation relating to citizenship. The problem of persons 
serving in the Red Army presents another difhculty. Out of a desire 
to evade further service, they may express their wish to go, say to 
Australia in the capacity of Polish citizens. Desertion might thus 
be facilitated. Apart from the will of the persons concerned, other 
considerations will therefore have to be taken into account. The 
nationality of such people and their origin will have to be looked into. 

Romer: A problem of vital interest to me in this connection 
is that of our children. There are several tens of thousands in the 
Soviet Union and they will be of great value to the future of 
resurrected Poland. From the point of view of bringing to agreement 
our conflicting views on citizenship, we attach great importance 
to the fate of the orphans. We should like to make it possible for 
these orphans to go to other countries where they would find favour- 
able conditions of existence and education and be a minimum 
financial burden to the Polish Government. 

Svatin: In accordance with our legislation this depends on a 
variety of factors. It is difficult to generalize. 

Romer: | think that the problem of citizenship can only be 
resolved by means of a formal, bilateral agreement. 

Srauin: We cannot infringe our laws. 

Motorov: Obviously not. 

Romer: We have seen that in the past Soviet legislation did 
not preclude a large measure of elasticity in its application. | think 
that on such a premise a way would be found to an understanding 
on the basis of mutual good will. 

Statin: If conversations take place then all these problems 
will be cleared up. 

Romer: Do you see any possibility, Mr. President, of such 
negotiations being begun? 

Sratin: If you, Mr. Ambassador, see such a possibility, I 
make no objection. 

Romer: Well, we shall go into this matter further. 

Statin: Thus according to you we have as subjects for our 
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negotiations, the question of propaganda, the question of citizenship 
and the problem of frontiers (vopros o granitzach). 

Romer: No, I understood differently and emphasized that in 
order to improve our relations it would be better to avoid discussing 
frontiers for the time being; on the other hand I suggested that we 
should begin negotiations on the subject of preventing unfriendly 
propaganda on both sides, on the problem of citizenship and its 
practical consequences. 

Sratin: Very well, Mr. Ambassador. 

Motorov: A declaration of the Polish Government was pub- 
lished in London yesterday. Its contents are unfriendly to the Soviet 
Union. 

Statin: The declaration is more than a newspaper reply. It 
is in fact an official statement (eto zayavlenye). Where Soviet 
territory is concerned there is no Soviet Government prepared to 
waive (otkazalsia by) any provisions of our Constitution. And 
the adherence of Western Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia 
to the Soviet Union has been included in the Constitution. 

Romer: On the other hand you will not find a single Pole who 
would deny that Wilno and Lwoéw are Polish. I myself so declare 
it in your presence, Mr. President, with the fullest conviction. 

Sratin: I understand your viewpoint. We also have ours. We 
are quits. Perhaps we should act similarly to the Polish Government 
as regards frontiers and also publish a statement................ 

Romer: In the interest of our common front in the fight against 
Germany which occupies first place in your thoughts and in ours, 
I insist on agreement, by means of Polish-Soviet negotiation, on 
the standpoint and behavior of both parties in the difficult sphere 
of citizenship and the problems arising from it; also for mutual 
cessation of public statements and propaganda unfriendly to one an- 
other. Would you authorize me, Mr. President, to suggest this to my 
Government? 

Statin: You are right, Mr. Ambassador. | congratulate you on 
your good idea. The matter must be examined, we must find out 
whose citizens these people are, each case must be considered. 

Romer: May I count on our being enabled to continue our 
relief work until our negotiations concerning citizenship are con- 
cluded? 
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Srauin: I do not know, Mr. Ambassador, that depends on the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs. 

Romer: It is a vital problem for us. We could thus avoid in 
the event of the suspension of our relief work all consequences which 
might arise in other countries interested in it, such as England and 
America. It would be much better if we could reach an understand- 
ing without intermediaries. 

Sratin: You are right. I cannot promise you anything definite 
in advance, but negotiations can be started. 

Romer: Am I to conduct these negotiations in Moscow with 
Mr. Molotov, the People’s Commissar? 

Sratiy: Yes, do. 

Mo torov: If it is convenient for you, Mr. Ambassador, I am 
at your disposal. 

Romer: I shall report the above to my Government and ask 
for instructions, whereupon I shall take the liberty of communicating 
with Mr. Molotov. In any case, I consider the attitude of the Presi- 
dent as an assurance that the problems under consideration will be 
examined with good will and I hope that the negotiations will lead 


to an understanding which will remove all existing difficulties. 


3. Excerpts FROM AMBASSADOR ROMER’S CONVERSATION WITH Mr. 
Mo orov, Peopie’s ComMissaR FOR ForEIGN AFFAIRS, AT THE 
KrREMLIN ON Marcu 9, 1943. 


Romer: Before entering upon the actual subject of our con- 
versation to-day I regret to have to communicate to you a number 
of events which to my painful surprise have recently occurred in this 
territory. 

The arrests of local representatives of the Embassy continued 
throughout the whole second half of 1942 and increased in number 
in January and February last. In these two months twenty-one 
representatives were arrested whose names, previously, had been 
regularly made known to the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, and who, for the most part, had been confirmed in their 
functions. The Embassy has not, in one single instance, been in- 
formed of these arrests, nor of the reasons thereof. 

The authorities have begun to carry out the instructions con- 
tained in the Note of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
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of January 16 last, concerning citizenship. They are forcing Polish 
citizens to accept Soviet passports. At Kirov, employees at the local 
Embassy warehouse were summoned to take out Soviet passports. 
The vast majority of these employees refused to do so and were 
arrested together with their families. One of our largest warehouses 
serving a wide expanse of territory in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was thus deprived of its staff and immobilized. In this 
connection it must be noted that the fate of shipments of relief 
goods sent from abroad for the Polish population and already under 
way from Archangel has not yet been ascertained. 

A similar procedure was applied at Kirov and Kustanay with 
regard to all Polish citizens living there; the number of those arrested 
in these circumstances already amounts to about two hundred. 

The same principles are applied with regard to families of mem- 
bers of the Polish armed forces now on active service in Great 
Britain and the Near East. Thus the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs refused to allow a group of families of Polish 
military men to leave the Soviet Union, although before my de- 
parture from Kuybyshev, to be precise on December 23, 1942, that 
is to say before the issue of the Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, 
I had received the most formal undertakings from Deputy Commissar 
Vishinsky on behalf of the Soviet Government that the permission 
would be granted. I personally attach great importance to this matter, 
as it gives me the measure of how assurances given to me are carried 
out. 

On the other hand, the Polish citizenship of Mrs. Wolska from 
Warsaw has been questioned; she is the wife of the Embassy Dele- 
gate at Alma-Ata, who was arrested and then expelled from the 
Soviet Union. The same applies to Mrs. Bardecka and to the 
Pajonk family whose bread-winners have been deported abroad by 
the Soviet authorities. The Polish citizenship of Mrs. Eleonora 
Winczewska has been likewise challenged although she is a Polish 
citizen from Warsaw who in 1939 was living as a refugee in Wilno, 
that is to say on territory not within the scope of the Soviet Note 
of January 16, 1943. I must emphasize that Mrs. Winczewska is now 
living at the Embassy with the full consent of the Soviet authorities 
and that she, as well as Mrs. Wolska, is under my protection. 

Throughout the territories of the U.S.S.R., Polish welfare institu- 
tions, such as orphanages, homes for invalids, etc., are being 
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sovietized. The home for invalids and the orphanage at Bolshaya 
Konstantinovka in the Kuybyshev area, organized by the Embassy 
on the basis of a special agreement with the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Affairs, were taken over in the following circumstances. 
On February 22, 1943, a Commission composed of members of 
district and regional authorities arrived on the spot and demanded 
the handing over of the administration of the institution. They 
declared that these proceedings had been agreed to by the Embassy. 
In other similar cases the authorities declared that the Embassy no 
longer existed. 

Subsequently, the whole personnel and the adult inmates of 
the institution were summoned to accept Soviet passports. Terrorized 
and yielding to direct threats twelve old and ailing persons accepted 
the Soviet passports. All the other adults in the institution number- 
ing about thirty, were ousted from the building. Later a school- 
mistress arrived. She is, according to information received, of Volga- 
German origin. Lessons are in Russian only. The children, regard- 
less of nationality, refuse to be taught in Russian and, despite orders 
and threats, they sing religious hymns and national songs in Polish. 

Before I report on these cases to my Government, I should like 
to ask you, Mr. Commissar, whether you have any knowledce of 
these facts and whether they have occurred with the knowledge 
and consent of the Soviet Government? 

Mo torov: I have not heard anything about the facts you men- 
tion, Mr. Ambassador. _I will now reply to your statements, dividing 
my remarks in two parts: 

First: I would advise that the Embassy instruct its representa- 
tives throughout the country to conform to the Note of January 
16, was applied, it is not excluded that local authorities may have 
less misunderstandings because if applied the principles laid down 
in our Note will make it possible to avoid all incidents. 

Second: As regards specific cases in which the Note of January 
16 was applied, it is not excluded that local authorities may have 
carried it out wrongly. For instance, inhabitants of Warsaw do 
not as a matter of law become Soviet citizens. Such cases of a 
faulty interpretation of the Note may have occurred, but they 
were quite accidental. If mistakes were made, they will be rectified. 
I can assure you of this, Mr. Ambassador. On the other hand I must 
request that the Embassy cooperate with us in this matter. 
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Romer: | must remark that the Note of January 16 does not 
say anything about the taking over by Soviet authorities of Em- 
bassy institutions, such as orphanages, homes for invalids, and 
that we were never notified about this. I must further emphasize 
in this connection that the local authorities are taking over property 
owned by the Polish State and I don’t know on what grounds this 
is being done. As for the Note of January 16, it refers exclusively 
to the legal position of persons regarding themselves and also re- 
garded by us as Polish citizens and on whom Soviet citizenship 
is now being forced. 

I must lay special emphasis on the fact that this action is ex- 
ceptionally painful to me and that it cannot fail likewise to affect 
the Polish Government and the Polish people. As you, Mr. Com- 
missar, now appeal to us to cooperate in this matter, I must record 
that the way the Soviet authorities are proceeding excludes such 
Caspetation on Gul geste 527i. Cee TT SOIR 

Romer: On what legal grounds are orphanages and other 
Embassy institutions being taken over by the Soviet administration? 

Mototov: If we establish that Soviet citizens are found there, 
then these institutions become subject to appropriation by the Soviet 
authorities. I desire, Mr. Ambassador, to leave no room for mis- 
understanding in these matters. 

Romer: These institutions and everything belonging to them 
are the property of the Polish State. As far as citizenship is concerned, 
however, from our point of view, these people are Polish citizens 
and, in part, would also seem to remain Polish citizens, even from 
the Soviet viewpoint. The state of affairs thus created is quite 
innstealonlihe (5 2! as%..'nowk Jo BATA AUS FER 

Romer: I am forced to inform my Government about these 
facts. If we are to discuss in a friendly spirit questions relating 
to citizenship, in accordance with what was agreed on in my 
conversation with Marshal Stalin, then I must ask you, Mr. Com- 
missar, what interest can the Soviet Government possibly have in 
arousing Polish public opinion, and also in exciting public opinion 
abroad where these facts will undoubtedly become known. I! 
have precise information showing that the local authorities deal 
with these matters drastically. I think the only reasonable solution 
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corresponding to the spirit of my conversation with Marshal Stalin 
and with you would be the suspension of all steps of this nature 
by the local Soviet authorities, at least for the period of the nego- 
tiations we are to conduct. 


Motorov: The local authorities who received instructions on 
the grounds of the Note of January 16, must put them into opera- 
tion. For these authorities the question is not controversial at all 
and it is their duty to carry out their instructions. The way in 
which this was done may, indeed, have provoked friction. But | 
must assure you, that it is the intention of the Soviet Government 
that conditions of life of the Polish population not only shall not 
suffer any deterioration but on the contrary be improved. 

Romer: I must state once again, that the manner in which 
these instructions are carried out by the local authorities has been 
extremely ruthless, and they are applied to matters that have not been 
agreed upon between us, although the authorities concerned re- 
ferred to an alleged consent of the Embassy. I see no grounds 
whatever for taking over welfare institutions of the Embassy and 
Polish State property assigned to them.................0..05-: 

Romer: tow do you contemplate, Mr. Commissar, the problem 
of further relief aid and of handling shipments from abroad of food. 
clothing and medical supplies, as well as their distribution through 
the Embassy at least to those Polish citizens whose citizenship is 
reearded by both Governments as incontestable? 

Mototov: The Embassy may continue to assist these people. 

Romer: But if difficulties are already now being made? 

Motorov: We shall elucidate this matter in a spirit of collabora- 
tion. 

Romer: It would be better to settle this matter at once. I am 
informed that the activities of the Embassy warehouse at Ashabad 
through which all shipments of relief goods pass on the southern 
route are paralysed, since our chauffeurs are not allowed to drive 
from Ashabad to Badjigiran and the Soviet Embassy in Teheran 
refuses to grant visas valid for several crossings of the frontier to 
sixteen chauffeurs of Iranian nationality who were also to bring 
these goods to Ashabad from Iran. Owing to this, our Ashabad 
warehouse which serves the greater part of the territory of the 
Soviet Union is virtually immobilized. 
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Motorov: It seems to me, Mr. Ambassador, that your views 
as to the complete cessation of relief work in the interests of the 
Polish population are exaggerated. This work can be continued and 
in point of fact is functioning in numerous places. I will have the 
case of Ashabad investigated. 

The main object at present is to ensure that the change over to 
new forms of organization, as regards relief work in aid of the 
Polish population, should not lead to a deterioration of the condition 
of that population. The Soviet Government is also anxious that not 
only its material conditions should not be depressed but that its 
cultural requirements should also be safeguarded. The Soviet au- 
thorities have already received detailed instructions to this effect. . . . 


Romer: And what in your view will be the possibilities of 
distinguishing between the two categories of people, those who 
for both sides are and remain indisputably Polish citizens, and 
those whom the Soviet Government now considers Soviet citizens? 

Motorov: This problem is purely practical. It will be dealt 
with within the scope of our legislation. 

Romer: I have precise information, Mr. Commissar, that 
Polish citizens are being arrested for not accepting Soviet passports 
and I am unable to reconcile this procedure with the stand taken 
by Marshal Stalin in his conversation with me. 

Motorov: You simplify this matter, Mr. Ambassador. The 
moment is difficult. Truly there is friction. If a Pole resists the 
orders of Soviet authorities, we shall deal with that as with a 
Deets QUOD. « oxi nnas coeenke eecarirlcadinte te tells» cnmactell a> 


Romer: In the cases on which we have most detailed reports, 
the Soviet authorities failed to take into account the will of in- 
dividuals. Whereas, during my conversation with Marshal, Stalin, 
the latter laid emphasis on the fact that precisely this factor would 
have to be taken into serious consideration. We, on our part, give 
due attention to this circumstance, and therefore you, Mr. Com- 
missar, will not, for instance, have to deal with any claim on our 
part with regard to the citizenship of Wanda Wasilewska, of whose 
case mention was made. 

Mo torov: Your reference to Marshal Stalin is incorrect. Com- 
rade Stalin spoke of two factors and you, Mr. Ambassador, mention 
only one. Stalin said that one must take into consideration: first, 
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Soviet legislation; and second, the will of the citizen. As to Wanda 
Wasilewska, she voluntarily accepted Soviet citizenship although 
she was born in Warsaw. 

Romer: I very well remember the stand taken by Marshal 
Stalin and I must emphasize that the Soviet authorities only count 
with the one of the two factors which, according to the Marshal, were 
to influence the determination of citizenship, namely, Soviet legisla- 
tion; but they totally ignore the second factor, the will of the 
person concerned. Therefore, even in the light of Marshal Stalin’s 
explanations, the procedure applied by the authorities is unfair and 
unjust. 

Motorov: We will verify all these facts, and I will inform 
you of the outcome. 

Romer: I must now ask you to give me some explanation re- 
garding citizenship laws in force in the Soviet Union and also to 
clear up some points which come to my mind in connection with 
the Note of January 16. : 

Motorov: I am listening. 

Romer: Leaving aside, for the moment, the Polish stand in 
the matter of citizenship, and we know it is opposed to that of the 
Soviets, I would like to be informed, as accurately as possible, 
about Soviet guiding principles, so as to be able to eliminate from 
our further discussion that special category of persons whose Polish 
citizenship is not questioned by the Soviet side. I know from Marshal 
Stalin’s declarations and from your own that such a category of 
persons actually exists according to your views and that it consists 
of individuals who found themselves fortuitously in the contested 
territory on November 1 and 2, 1939. A definition of this category 
of persons, for which I ask, would restrict the field of our con- 
troversial discussion. 

Mo torov: In the Note of January 16, 1943, two laws are men- 
tioned, the Citizenship Law of the U.S.S.R. of August 19, 1938 and 
the Decree of the Supreme Council on citizenship of November 
29, 1939. They govern this matter. I will endeavor to give you 
in writing, shortly, a legal definition of the category of persons 
who do not come under these laws. For the moment I can only 
explain that the persons we regard as Soviet citizens are those who 
resided at the time we have in mind in the territories of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia which entered the Soviet 
Union. In so far as the inhabitants of these territories were not 
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citizens ot a second or a third state—for such persons may have 
been there likewise, for instance Japanese, British, Rumanians or 
other nationals, as I have already mentioned, and insofar as this 
is not understood to include persons who were there fortuitously and 
who consequently after all may not have acquired Soviet citizen- 
ship—these cases must be cleared up individually—persons belonging 
to all remaining categories have become Soviet citizens. As regards 
military families there may be cases, for instance, the wife of a 
member of the Polish armed forces now in Iran may not wish to 
join her husband and desire to retain her Soviet citizenship. When 
such a person acquires Soviet citizenship, the different citizenship 
of her husband cannot constitute an obstacle. Cases bearing on 
citizenship must be dealt with individually. True, persons originat- 
ing from Warsaw, Poznan and other Polish territories are Polish 
citizens, but, as I say, their cases ought to be treated individually, 
for these persons may wish to acquire Soviet citizenship and if they 
acquire can no longer be regarded as Polish citizens. 

Romer: May I request you to send me the text of the Decree 
of the Supreme Council of November 29, 1939?” 

Motorov: Yes, I will send it to you. 

Romer: In the notes of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs of December 1, 1941 and January 16, 1943, the terms 
citizens of the oblasti** of Western Ukraine and Western White 
Ruthenia are used, whereas the Law on Citizenship makes use ex- 
clusively of the terms: Citizens of the Soviet Union and citizen 
of the various Republics forming the Union. How then should 
one understand the term citizen of an oblast which is unknown in 
law? 

Motorov: Mr. Ambassador, all Republics are made up of 
oblasti. Thus, for instance, there can be a citizen of the Kiev oblast 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Romer: The law says nothing about this. I do not think, for 
instance, that there can be any such thing as a citizen of the 
Kuybyshev oblast. 

Motorov: Yes—yes—there can be such a thing as a citizen of 
the Kuybyshev oblast. But in that case he will be a citizen of 
the R.S.F.S.R. and so in all Republics. 


* See Document No. 26. 
** District. 
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Romer: In the Soviet law on citizenship mention is made of 
citizens of the State, and not of a province, therefore, the use of the 
term: citizen of an oblast in both notes of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs is not clear to me, the more so as at 
the time in question, the territories referred to did not form a part 
of the Soviet Union. To whom does the term employed in the 
Notes actually refer? 

Motorov: The Soviet citizens of the oblasti of Western 
Ukraine and of Western White Ruthenia and of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic and of the White Ruthenian Socialist 
Republic were until November 1, 1939 in various legal positions, 
for some were only becoming Soviet citizens while others were 
already citizens. 

Romer: Now, what persons were actually implied in the term 
used in the Notes of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 
which, as we see, causes such a confusion of legal concept. 

Motorov: No law can provide for all practical cases. There 
is no such thing in the world as a perfect law. 

Romer: Has one not to do here, simply with Polish citizens, 
as the inhabitants ot those territories at that time must have been 
considered even by Soviet legislation? 

Mo.orov: You are quite right, we do not deny this. ‘lhe 
population there formerly possessed Polish citizenship. 

Romer: We can theretore stand on the ground that in the light 
of Soviet interpretation, we were dealing with Polish territories 
and Polish citizens. 

Monorov: I do not know what inferences you are making in 
connection with this matter, or what you are aiming at. Not all 
oblasti entered the Soviet Union at the same time. From part of the 
oblasti, the Soviet Union was formed in 1918. Other oblasti belong- 
ing to this Republic were incorporated in 1939. The Ukrainian 
Republic was not erected at one stroke, but step by step. We cannot 
help that. 

Romer: To fix the interpretation of these questions is a matter 
of great practical importance. As has become manifest, it is im- 
possible to decide upon fundamental principles of citizenship, quite 
independently of territorial questions, and the Note of the People’s 
Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of December 1, 1941 is a signal 
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proof of this. It states clearly that the unsolved question of frontiers 
between Poland and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will 
be settled in the future. 

Mo.otov: What does your question aim at, Mr. Ambassador? 

Romer: I merely quote a sentence from the Note of December 
1, 1941, to throw light on the problem of citizenship, in the Soviet 
interpretation. 

Mototov: The question of frontiers will certainly be subject 
to future settlement. We will further discuss this matter. Do you 
perhaps wish to enter into a conversation on this subject now? 

Romer: No, Mr. Commissar, as I already told Marshal Stalin, 
I do not think that it would serve a good purpose for our two govern- 
ments at present, in the interest of an improvement of their 
relations. 

Motorov: The territorial boundary of the Soviet Union as 
confirmed in 1939 by the Supreme Council, is the frontier of the 
Soviet Union; however we shall not decline* to discuss in more 
concrete terms the subject of frontiers. Rectifications are possible. 
I mean a few. In the matter of citizenship I will send you an inter- 
pretation in writing. 

Romer: Thank you. I should prefer, as a means of facilitating 
our further conversations, if you would send me a draft of this 
interpretation first, so that we could still discuss it before it is given 
final form. I should like, in particular, to emphasize that the dis- 
cussion on citizenship which we have had was only of an informa- 
tive nature and that it merely aimed to enlighten me as to the stand- 
point and views of the Soviet Government in this matter, without 
affecting any change in the fundamental viewpoint of the Polish 
Government on this subject. I should like it to be well understood, 
that in asking you these questions, I do not cease to support entirely 
our different viewpoint in this matter. I shall inform my Government 
of the regrettable incidents | communicated to you at the beginning 
of our conversation to-day and shall also advise them of your 
assurance that these facts will be investigated without delay and 
that the result will be made known to me. 

Mo totov: I shall do so immediately after I receive the ex- 
planations. 


* In Russian: “Nie otkazyvayemsia.” 
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Romer: Well, it is always better to clean up all matters in 
an amicable way, to avoid further incidents that can only complicate 
the situation. 

Motorov: I understand. 

Romer: Do you wish to inform me of the date of our next 
interview, Mr. Commissar, or is it more convenient to you for me 


to suggest it? 


Motorov: I am at your service, Mr. Ambassador. 


Excerrts FROM AMBASSADOR ROMER’S CONVERSATION WITH Mp. 
Mo orov, Prorise’s Commissar FOR ForEIGN AFFAIRS, AT THE 
KremMuin oN Marcu 18, 1943. 


Romer: In the course of our last conversation, three days ago 
you promised to send me an explanation in writing concerning the 
manner in which Soviet laws on citizenship are to be interpreted, 
and also on a number of events affecting our interests, which 
occurred in Sovjet territory. 

Mo torov: I must also ask you a question. Did you receive the 
Decree of the Supreme Council of the U.S.S.R. of November 209, 
1939? (The Ambassador nods assent.) I shall now answer your 
question. 

During our last conversation I had not at hand the above Decree. 


On reading it, I saw that the matter of citizenship is quite explicitly 
dealt with. The text refers to inhabitants of the districts of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia. Within the meaning of this 
Decree, therefore, any person who was not an inhabitant of these 
oblasti remains a Polish citizen. The Decree deals with this ques- 
tion quite exhaustively and does not require any further elucidation; 
it says everything there is to say 


Romer: To revert to the written interpretation of Soviet legis- 
lation on citizenship which you promised to give me during our last 
conversation, | again emphasize the great importance | attach to re- 
ceiving it. The Decree actually speaks of inhabitants whereas the 
Soviet Notes of December 1, 1941, and January 16, 1943, mention 
persons who found themselves on the contested territories on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1939. All this is not clear, and consequently the local 
authorities interpret their instructions in a divergent and arbitrary 


fashion. 
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Motorov: There is no intrinsic difference in the texts, although 
different expressions are used. We base ourselves on the Decree. 
| see no need for issuing an interpretation in writing, since obvi- 
ously the term inhabitant is perfectly understandable. We refer 
to permanent inhabitants, residing on this territory. What is it, that 
is not clear in this? 

Romer: Your explanation on this point is valuable to me in 
itself, but the whole matter nevertheless still presents certain doubts. 
[he question is to define the Soviet principle in accordance with 
which permanent residence is established. 

Motorov: There is no one law in the world that could be 
applied to all cases arising from life. However detailed a law, it 
will never decide all possible individual cases. If controversial 
questions arise, we shall be able to discuss them. Personally, I think, 
that the law is quite clear. 

Romer: But the application of the law is relevant, the more 
so as it exposes our citizens to still greater hardships. 

Mo orov: Is it necessary to explain what inhabitant means? 
During our last conversation you did not have the text of the 
Decree. Do you really require additional explanations, although in 
the meantime we sent you the text of the Decree? 

Romer: I propose, Mr. Commissar, to postpone this discussion 
until later, so that the concrete cases I intend to present to you 
may furnish practical illustrations, 

Motorov: Willingly I agree, this will be more appropriate. 

Romer: The facts I have to bring to your notice are very 
painful, because they do not show that the Soviet authorities act 
in a way consistent with the spirit of friendship that ought to be 
the rule between our two governments. I shall divide these facts 
into the following categories: 

First: The forcing of Soviet citizenship about which we already 
have information, fragmentary but sufficient to draw the conclu- 
sion that this is a mass procedure ordered by the central authori- 
ties and applied to the entire Polish population in the U.S.S.R. 
This procedure is carried out on lines of moral and physical com- 
pulsion that arouse my deepest indignation, as being inadmissible in 
relations between Allies and in the midst of a hard war against our 
common enemy. We have proof that Polish citizens, men and women, 
cubjected to this procedure are detained for examination for days 
on end, that they are even deprived of food and drink to break 
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their resistance. Such arguments are made use of for this purpose, 
as statements that there is no longer any Polish Embassy in the 
U.S.S.R., or that Poland no longer exists. Those who resist are 
thrown into prison. Local authorities do not, as a rule, investigate 
the place of origin of a given person, and consequently do not 
respect the differentiation implied in the interpretation of the Soviet 
law on citizenship that I received from Marshal Stalin and from you. 

Second: The taking over by the Soviet authorities, Mr. Com- 
missar, of the relief institutions of the Polish Embassy, a proceeding 
likewise carried out on a mass scale. These institutions—they number 
about 570—were created and operated on the basis of agreements 
between the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs and the Em- 
bassy; they were subordinated exclusively to the latter and had at 
their disposal, in all cases—in larger or smaller measure—Polish 
State property, equipment, supplies of food, clothing and medicines, 
school utensils, etc. On grounds unknown to me and in a totally 
inadmissible manner, the Soviet authorities are taking over these 
institutions and disposing of them and also of Polish property with- 
out the consent of the Embassy, to whom the rightful ownership 
of and control over these objects belongs. They do not even give 
any warning of what they intend to do. As regards the taking over 
the home for invalids and orphanage at Bolshaya Konstantinovka, in 
the Kuybyshev district, under conditions I described to you during 
our last interview, the Embassy has received a Note from the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, dated March 1o, giving 
as justification for all this that no Polish citizens were found there. 
This allegation has no foundation in truth. It was precisely Polish 
citizens refusing to accept Soviet passports who together with the 
manager of the establishment were expelled from it. The citizenship 
of children was obviously decided by higher authorities without any 
investigation, despite opposition put up by the children themselves. 
I am therefore compelled to state once again, that methods of actual 
terrorism were employed by the local authorities, methods wholly 
incompatible with the spirit of Polish-Soviet friendship and col- 
laboration. 

Motorov: Mr. Ambassador, it is very easy to speak about 
friendly understanding in the matter of incidents that have occurred, 
but here I do not see anything of this sort on your part. Your re- 
proaches on this subject are unfounded and out of place. I shall not 
reply to them. 
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I lowever, as regards Polish State property, | already told you the 
last time and I| repeat once more, that all losses will be made good. 

If the Embassy should obstruct our action, the result will be any- 
thing but good. I see that you do not want to get reconciled to our 
standpoint, and the Embassy still continues to follow its old line of 
procedure. This has nothing to do with assurances of friendship. 
I must remark that the Embassy’s attitude towards these problems 
is strange, for it does not issue instructions in accordance with our 
laws. No good can result from this. All this is quite incomprehensible 
to me. 

Romer: Your expostulation, Mr. Commissar, I shall answer 
later when I substantiate my statement with facts. I will now submit 
to your consideration a further series of facts, and, in doing so, I 
would—in connection with point three—emphasize that the Embassy 
has been exposed of late to various vexations and difhculties. Even I, 
personally, have trouble when I speak over the telephone with 
Kuybyshev. Long distance telephone calls of the Embassy are not 
attended to. An ever increasing number of telegrams from outlying 
places are not delivered to the Embassy. Callers leaving the 
Embassy are forced to show their identity papers and are arrested. 
Worse, cases are known in which such persons have been beaten 
up in public. If you so desire, I can give further particulars as well 
as the dates of the incidents. Families of Embassy officials and of 
employees of institutions under it in outlying districts are forced 
to accept Soviet passports. 

(The Ambassador deals at length with the cases of Mrs. Zagérska, 
Mrs. Kasinska, Mrs. Maksymowicz, Mrs. Emchowicz, Mrs. Winczew- 
ska, Mrs. Wolska and of Messrs. Kulyba, Cygler and W6jtowicz, and 
shows that none of the persons involved originated from the contested 
territories or were resident therein.) 

I will now revert to the matter touched on by you, Mr. Com- 
missar, concerning the taking over of relief institutions by the 
Soviet authorities. I am obliged to emphasize, once more, that the 
Embassy never agreed thereto and was not even notified by the 
People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs in this matter, and that 
a policy of accomplished fact is being applied. The institutions 
are closed down before the question of citizenship of the staff and 
inmates has been established. This is not indicative of any good 
will on the part of the Soviet Government. I suggest, on my part, 
that the local authorities discontinue this action at least until our 
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conversations have been brought to a close, as they are intended 
to bring about a friendly settlement of pending difficulties. At the 
present juncture it is difficult to arrive at an understanding. Whilst 
we are discussing questions of principle, things are happening out 
there in the provinces that are apt to change the whole situation. 
The Polish Government cannot be indifferent to these happenings. 

Mo torov: I would like to ask, Mr. Ambassador, at what you 
are actually aiming? We shall verify the individual facts mentioned 
by you. (Molotov repeats this twice.) What more can you wish? 
If you start by not recognizing our laws, then all attempts to achieve 
an understanding will be futile. From the conversations we have 
had hitherto I have gained the impression that you continue un- 
interruptedly to maintain your standpoint of not recognizing the 
Decree of November 29, 1939. 

I will make several remarks: 

First: I have the impression that what you actually have in 
mind is that we should ask each individual inhabitant of Western 
Ukraine and Western White Ruthenia what citizenship he wishes 
to retain. Here I must state that there can be no question of any 
individual citizen, who acquires Soviet citizenship by virtue of the 
Decree declaring his or her consent. That would be contrary to 
Soviet legislation. 

Second: Within the meaning of the Decree the place of birth 
of a given citizen is irrelevant; what is relevant, however, is whether 
that citizen resided in the territory of Western Ukraine and Western 
White Ruthenia. 

Third: I should like to emphasize that if the Embassy hampers 
our action of issuing passports to Soviet citizens in accordance with 
our Decree, and if it induces such persons not to accept Soviet 
passports, then no good will come of it. There will be unnecessary 
incidents. If, however, the Embassy will cooperate with us in a help- 
ful spirit then we shall be able to investigate individual cases very 
carefully and rectify any possible mistakes. You certainly do not 
possess, Mr. Ambassador, general information as to how this whole 
action is being carried out. 

Romer: On the contrary, Mr. Commissar, I have a large num- 
ber of facts affecting not only Embassy officials. I can for instance 
mention the case of Mrs. Sigmund, born and domiciled in Warsaw, 
now residing at Kustanay, a daughter of the well-known writer 


Adolph Nowaczynski. 
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Motorov: We will verify these facts. 

Romer: Persons who know beyond any doubt that even within 
the meaning of the Decree they may retain their Polish citizenship 
and who consequently refuse to accept Soviet passports, are sentenced 
to imprisonment for this in violation of every principle of law. I can 
in this respect refer to the cases of three employees of the Embassy's 
warehouse at Kirov who were sentenced each to two years in prison. 
What I want is that the local authorities should not consider the ques- 
tion of citizenship from different angles, and that we should draw 
practical conclusions from the facts, Mr. Commissar. 

Mo torov: Right! 

Romer: I wish to obtain a precise definition of that special 
category of persons who even from your viewpoint, for all that it 
does not as we know correspond to our own, remain Polish citizens 
within the meaning of the Decree. 

Motorov: I agree with you, Mr. Ambassador, that persons not 
falling within the scope of the Decree may be classed separately 
as Polish citizens. However as Soviet legislation on citizenship is 
questioned on the Polish side, I must remark that our authorities 
will execute the legal enactments that are binding upon them. 
What I am concerned with is that no obstacles, in the nature of a 
demonstration, be placed in the way of these orders. 

Romer: The Embassy never did anything of the sort, but on 
the contrary always advised Polish citizens to loyally obey orders 
of the authorities. On the other hand, our citizens must have the 
possibility of appealing to the superior authorities and also to their 
Embassy, against decisions which they consider legally unjustified. 
I may add that, as bearers of Soviet passports thrust upon them 
by sheer force, they are—under severe penalties—deprived of the 
possibility of applying to the Polish Embassy and that they would 
likewise not be in a position to appeal against the unjust decisions 
of which they may be victims. I am, therefore, first of all anxious 
to make sure that Soviet authorities do not wrongly interpret the rules 
set down by the law. Besides, I should like to point out once more, 
that the local authorities compel the Polish population by various 
means to accept Soviet passports and that they destroy and deride 
their national identity papers, which justifies the terms used by me 
in presenting this matter. I recall that according to the statements 
of Marshal Stalin, the free will of the persons concerned was also 
to be an important factor in deciding the question of citizenship. Do 
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you authorize me to assure my Government that in the future, 
at least pending the termination of our conversations, the method 
of compulsion in the question of citizenship will be abandoned? 

Motorov: I do not agree, Mr. Ambassador, I cannot agree. 
The authorities are carrying out the Soviet law on citizenship, and 
they cannot remain passive in the face of resistance. You refer 
to your conversation with Comrade Stalin and you say, you had the 
impression that he made the matter of citizenship dependent upon 
an expression of will. The case of Wanda Wasilewska was men- 
tioned then, and the question was whether she wished to be a 
Polish or a Soviet citizen. Such individual cases may arise, when 
Polish citizens not falling within the scope of the Decree are con- 
cerned. But it appears, Mr. Ambassador, that you wish that every 
citizen be asked his opinion. 

Romer: I should like to further discuss the category of persons 
of incontestable citizenship. 

Moxorov: We will verify these cases. 

Romer: The local authorities undoubtedly are acquainted with 
a series of successive Soviet legal enactments of various dates, the 
Amnesty Decree, the Note of December 1, 1941, the Note of 
January 16, 1943. The contents of these documents differ in each 
case. This leads to a variety of interpretations and is a source of 
confusion for local authorities, as they do not know how to proceed 
with regard to Polish citizens, and unnecessary incidents arise. In 
my view—quite apart from the conflict of principle existing be- 
tween us—the local authorities ought to receive more precise instruc- 
tions. 

Mo xorov: If local authorities have applied the law wrongly, 
Mr. Ambassador, we shall check these facts. But, I should like to 
remark that the Decree on Citizenship of November 29, 1939, and 
the Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, constitute the basis of action 
by our authorities. 

Romer: I revert to the discussion we had at the beginning of 
our conversation to-day. A more precise definition of the terminology 
used in Soviet legislation as to who is a resident of the contested 
territories will contribute to remove friction and difficulties. 

Mo orov: I do not see any need or necessity to further elaborate 
such a definition. We shall never reach an ideal formula. Every- 
body understands what is meant by inhabitant. It is better to deal 
with these cases individually. 
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Mo.orov: We will verify these facts. 

Romer: Persons who know beyond any doubt that even within 
the meaning of the Decree they may retain their Polish citizenship 
and who consequently refuse to accept Soviet passports, are sentenced 
to imprisonment for this in violation of every principle of law. I can 
in this respect refer to the cases of three employees of the Embassy's 
warehouse at Kirov who were sentenced each to two years in prison. 
What I want is that the local authorities should not consider the ques- 
tion of citizenship from different angles, and that we should draw 
practical conclusions from the facts, Mr. Commissar. 

Mo torov: Right! 

Romer: I wish to obtain a precise definition of that special 
category of persons who even from your viewpoint, for all that it 
does not as we know correspond to our own, remain Polish citizens 
within the meaning of the Decree. 

Motorov: I agree with you, Mr. Ambassador, that persons not 
falling within the scope of the Decree may be classed separately 
as Polish citizens. However as Soviet legislation on citizenship is 
questioned on the Polish side, I must remark that our authorities 
will execute the legal enactments that are binding upon them. 
What I am concerned with is that no obstacles, in the nature of a 
demonstration, be placed in the way of these orders. 

Romer: The Embassy never did anything of the sort, but on 
the contrary always advised Polish citizens to loyally obey orders 
of the authorities. On the other hand, our citizens must have the 
possibility of appealing to the superior authorities and also to their 
Embassy, against decisions which they consider legally unjustified. 
I may add that, as bearers of Soviet passports thrust upon them 
by sheer force, they are—under severe penalties—deprived of the 
possibility of applying to the Polish Embassy and that they would 
likewise not be in a position to appeal against the unjust decisions 
of which they may be victims. I am, therefore, first of all anxious 
to make sure that Soviet authorities do not wrongly interpret the rules 
set down by the law. Besides, I should like to point out once more, 
that the local authorities compel the Polish population by various 
means to accept Soviet passports and that they destroy and deride 
their national identity papers, which justifies the terms used by me 
in presenting this matter. I recall that according to the statements 
of Marshal Stalin, the free will of the persons concerned was also 
to be an important factor in deciding the question of citizenship. Do 
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you authorize me to assure my Government that in the future, 
at least pending the termination of our conversations, the method 
of compulsion in the question of citizenship will be abandoned? 

Motorov: I do not agree, Mr. Ambassador, I cannot agree. 
The authorities are carrying out the Soviet law on citizenship, and 
they cannot remain passive in the face of resistance. You refer 
to your conversation with Comrade Stalin and you say, you had the 
impression that he made the matter of citizenship dependent upon 
an expression of will. The case of Wanda Wasilewska was men- 
tioned then, and the question was whether she wished to be a 
Polish or a Soviet citizen. Such individual cases may arise, when 
Polish citizens not falling within the scope of the Decree are con- 
cerned. But it appears, Mr. Ambassador, that you wish that every 
citizen be asked his opinion. 

Romer: I should like to further discuss the category of persons 
of incontestable citizenship. 

Moxorov: We will verify these cases. 

Romer: The local authorities undoubtedly are acquainted with 
a series of successive Soviet legal enactments of various dates, the 
Amnesty Decree, the Note of December 1, 1941, the Note of 
January 16, 1943. The contents of these documents differ in each 
case. This leads to a variety of interpretations and is a source of 
confusion for local authorities, as they do not know how to proceed 
with regard to Polish citizens, and unnecessary incidents arise. In 
my view—quite apart from the conflict of principle existing be- 
tween us—the local authorities ought to receive more precise instruc- 
tions. 

Mo tortov: If local authorities have applied the law wrongly, 
Mr. Ambassador, we shall check these facts. But, I should like to 
remark that the Decree on Citizenship of November 29, 1939, and 
the Soviet Note of January 16, 1943, constitute the basis of action 
by our authorities. 

Romer: I revert to the discussion we had at the beginning of 
our conversation to-day. A more precise definition of the terminology 
used in Soviet legislation as to who is a resident of the contested 
territories will contribute to remove friction and difhculties. 

Mo orov: I do not see any need or necessity to further elaborate 
such a definition. We shall never reach an ideal formula. Every- 
body understands what is meant by inhabitant. It is better to deal 
with these cases individually. 
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Romer: There can be no question of individual cases since 
the authorities apply the law to all and compel even persons, in- 
contestably Polish citizens in the meaning of Soviet law itself, to 
accept Soviet passports. 

Motorov: These facts must be verified. 

Romer: I am in possession of accurate information. Nine days 
ago you promised to send me an interpretation in writing. The facts 
occurring throughout the country are becoming more numerous and 
causing many unnecessary additional difficulties. 

Motorov: There will be no difficulties: the local authorities 
apply the laws correctly. 


Ronxer: | revert now to the matter of ‘Eealbieny institutions 
and relief establishments taken over by Soviet authorities. Would 
you be willing to authorize me to assure the Polish Government 
that this action will be suspended at least for the duration of the 
conversations now proceeding between us? 

Motortov: The principal consideration by which we are actu- 
ated is that the condition of the Polish population should not be 
impaired. I do not exactly know how far the transfer of these in- 
stitutions to Soviet administration has been accomplished. But I can 
state that the entire property of the Embassy and all the possessions 
of the Polish State will be restored in full or compensation paid. 

Romer: In each of these 570 institutions are objects belonging 
to the Polish State. I make the formal proposal that the action of 
taking over these establishments be stayed until we reach an agree- 
ment. 

Motorov: The interests of the Embassy shall be safeguarded 
in any Case. 

Romer: But here we deal with the infringement of property 
rights and management of these Embassy institutions. 

Motorov: To avoid misunderstandings, let me quote an ex- 
ample: if butter was taken away, the same quantity of butter will 
be returned. 

Romer: Is the Administration of the said institutions being 
changed? 

Mo torov: You will understand that at present a large number 
of persons belonging to the management have turned out to be Soviet 


citizens. 
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Romer: It would appear to be fairer, if the questions them- 
selves were first cleared up and deductions reached later, after this 
has been done. Meantime the institutions should be able to carry 
on as heretofore. Moreover, there are many children there whose 
citizenship has not yet even been verified. 

Motorov: ‘There are institutions where the employees may 
have been ill or unable to fulfill their duties, and others which do 
not function properly. For this reason the Soviet administration was 
bound to intervene and appoint people who will better fulfill their 
tasks. The procedure, Mr. Ambassador, is of no importance, what 
really counts is that the population should not suffer. 

Romer: Only the Embassy could decide who worked well in 
its own institutions. I really do not see any valid grounds on which 
the local authorities can interfere in the matter. And I must further 
remark that the Embassy issues instructions to these institutions, 
supplies them with funds and assistance in kind, and that it is not 
even notified when they pass into other hands. This causes unprece- 
dented and most harmful confusion. 

Motortov: The main thing, Mr. Ambassador, is that the material 
condition of the population should not suffer. 

Romer: Have any instructions been given out by the central 
authorities for these institutions to be taken over? Why were we 
not notified of this in advance? 

Motorov: I repeat once more that the central authorities, act- 
ing on the grounds of the decision of the People’s Commissars of 
January 15, 1943, gave categorical orders to the local authorities 
that the taking over of these institutions by the Soviet Administra- 
tion must not entail any hardship on the population. But I wish to 
emphasize that the Embassy will have very little to say in the matter 
of institutions whose staff and inmates are now for the most part 
Soviet citizens. The majority of these people acquired Soviet citizen- 
ship by virtue of our Note of January 16, 1943. Today is March 18, 
and the whole matter is now about to be closed. 

Romer: How could it happen that the Embassy was not pre- 
viously notified of this decision nor of the orders issued under it 
which do not respect Polish State property? Besides, this is wholly 
contrary to our previous agreements, under which the relief institu- 
tions of the Embassy were called into being. 


Motorov: The authorities have received instructions to the 
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effect that the situation of the Polish population must not suffer 
any deterioration. 

Romer: It is also our concern, and it was precisely thanks to 
the work of the Embassy in the field that the Polish population 
was provided with substantial relief. 

Motorov: The Embassy will not lose a farthing. 

Romer: That matter, in truth, is secondary. But the violation 
of principle is inadmissible. 

Mo torov: Persons who are found to be Soviet citizens must 
obey the orders of the authorities who are—as a matter of fact— 
concerned in not allowing the situation of the population to de- 
teriorate. The authorities have been instructed to see to this, irre- 
spective of the sentiments of individual persons. 

Romer: I must emphasize once more that the taking over, by an 
officially recorded act, of relief institutions belonging to the Embassy 
is illegal and incompatible with their interests, as well as with those 
of persons benefited by them. 

Mototov: What are you aiming at? 

Romer: I want the transfer of these establishments to the Soviet 
Administration to be suspended. I repeat my question whether I 
may assure my Government that this will be done? 

Motortov: I have already told you that the central authorities 
formally ordered the local authorities to take over these institutions. 
Apart from this, these institutions have now become Soviet institu- 
tions, since the persons serving them are now Soviet citizens. The 
inviolability of the property of the Polish State will be safeguarded. 

Romer: How do you contemplate the question of further relief 
in kind now due to arrive, bought or ordered abroad by the Polish 
Government and already shipped with the collaboration of Allied 
Powers, or donated by friendly Governments and welfare institu- 
tions in allied and neutral countries? I am now looking at the 
practical side of the problem. 

Mo ortov: In principle, I regard all assistance as being desirable 
if it serves the interests of the Polish population. I am ready to 
discuss this matter separately. 

Romer: Finally, I would like to ask you, Mr. Commissar, to 
give me an assurance that compulsory methods in the matter of 
citizenship will not be applied. 

Motorov: I regard this demand as unfounded, since our Ad- 
ministration is proceeding in accordance with the instructions. 
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Romer: Then I have no other choice but to appeal to my Gov- 
ernment. And may I count on receiving a written interpretation of 
the term inhabitant, as contained in the Decree of November 29, 
1939? 

Mo torov: I have already answered this question, Mr. Am- 
bassador. =a 

No. 88 
Note of April 25, 1943, from Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, to Mr. Romer, Polish Ambassador in the U.S.S.R., 
severing relations between the Soviet Government and the Polish 
Government. 


Moscow, April 26, 1943. 
Mr. Ambassador, 

On behalf of the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, I have the honor to notify the Polish Government of the 
following: 

The Soviet Government consider the recent behavior of the 
Polish Government with regard to the U.S.S.R. as entirely abnormal, 
and violating all regulations and standards of relations between two 
Allied States. The slanderous campaign hostile to the Soviet 
Union launched by the German Fascists in connection with the 
murder of the Polish officers, which they themselves committed in 
the Smolensk area on territory occupied by German troops, was 
at once taken up by the Polish Government and is being fanned 
in every way by the Polish official press. 

Far from offering a rebuff to the vile Fascist slander of the 
U.S.S.R., the Polish Government did not even find it necessary to 
address to the Soviet Government any inquiry or request for an 
explanation on this subject. 

Having committed a monstrous crime against the Polish officers, 
the Hitlerite authorities are now staging a farcical investigation, 
and for this they have made use of certain Polish pro-Fascist 
elements whom they themselves selected in occupied Poland where 
everything is under Hitler's heel, and where no honest Pole can 
openly have his say. 

For the “investigation,” both the Polish Government and the 
Hitlerite Government invited the International Red Cross, which 
is compelled, in conditions of a terroristic regime, with its gallows 
and mass extermination of the peaceful population, to take’ part 
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in this investigation farce staged by Hitler. Clearly such an “in- 
vestigation,” conducted behind the back of the Soviet Government, 
cannot evoke the confidence of people possessing any degree of 
honesty. 

The fact that the hostile campaign against the Soviet Union 
commenced simultaneously in the German and Polish press, and 
was conducted along the same lines, leaves no doubt as to the 
existence of contact and accord in carrying out this hostile campaign 
between the enemy of the Allies—Hitler—and the Polish Government. 

While the peoples of the Soviet Union bleeding profusely in a 
hard struggle against Hitlerite Germany, are straining every effort 
for the defeat of the common enemy of the Russian and Polish 
peoples, and of all freedom-loving democratic countries, the Polish 
Government, to please Hitler's tyranny, has dealt a treacherous blow 
to the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Government is aware that this hostile campai 
against the Soviet Union is being undertaken by the Polish Govern- 
ment in order to exert pressure upon the Soviet Government by 
making use of the slanderous Hitlerite fake for the purpose of 
wresting from it territorial concessions at the expense of the interests 
of the Soviet Ukraine, Soviet Byelorussia and Soviet Lithuania. 

All these circumstances compel the Soviet Government to recog- 
nize that the present Government of Poland, having slid on the 
path of accord with Hitler’s Government, has actually discontinued 
allied relations with the U.S.S.R., and has adopted a hostile attitude 
towards the Soviet Union. 

On the strength of the above, the Soviet Government has de- 
cided to sever relations with the Polish Government. 

--- Mo torov. 
No. 89 
Note of April 26, 1943, from Mr. Romer, the Polish Ambassador, 
to Mr. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, stating his 
reasons for refusing to accept the Soviet Note severing relations 
between the Government of the U.S.S.R. and the Government 


of Poland. 


Moscow, April 26, 1943. 
Mr. People’s Commissar, 
You were good enough to receive me today at 0.15 a.m. at your 
own invitation and for the purpose of reading to me a Note dated 
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April 25, 1943, signed by yourself and addressed to me, notifying 
me of the decision of the Soviet Government to sever relations 
with the Polish Government. Upon hearing the text of the Note, I 
declared that there was nothing I could do but accept with regret 
the news of this decision of the Soviet Government, which will be 
held fully and exclusively responsible for this step. At the same 
time, however, | most emphatically refused to be a party to the 
motives and conclusions set forth in the Note that was read to me, 
and which ascribed to the Polish Government in an inadmissible 
form, conduct and intentions entirely inconsistent with the facts, 
thus making it impossible for me to accept your Note. I stated, 
moreover, that contrary to the allegations contained in the Note, the 
Polish Government had striven for close on two years to obtain 
from the Soviet Government information concerning the fate of the 
missing Polish officers, and had as recently as the 20 inst. returned 
to this matter in a Note to Ambassador Bogomolov. 

Since despite my refusal to accept the Note, I received it later 
at my hotel in a sealed envelope of the People’s Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs, I have the honor to return it herewith in con- 
formity with my attitude as set forth above. 

I have the honor to be 

Romer. 


No. 90 


Statement of the Polish Government of April 28, 1943, concerning 
the decision of the Soviet Government to sever relations with the 
Polish Government. 


The following statement was issued on April 28, 1943, by the 
Polish Government in London:— 

The Polish Government emphatically declare that their policy 
aiming at a mutual friendly understanding between Poland and 
Soviet Russia on the basis of the integrity and full sovereignty 
of the Republic of Poland was and continues to be fully supported 
by the Polish nation. 

Conscious of their responsibility towards their own nation and 
towards the Allies, whose unity and solidarity the Polish Govern- 
ment consider to be the cornerstone of future victory, they were the 
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first to approach the Soviet Government with a proposal for an 
understanding, in spite of the many tragic events that had taken 
place from the moment of the entry of the Soviet Armies on the 
territory of the Republic, that is from the day of September 17, 1939. 

Having settled their relations with Soviet Russia by the Agree- 
ment of July 30, 1941, and by the Declaration of December 4, 1941, 
the Polish Government have strictly discharged their obligations. 

Acting in close union with their Government, the Polish nation, 
making unheard of sacrifices, fights unswervingly in Poland and 
abroad against the German invader. It produced no traitor Quisling 
and accepted no collaboration with Germany. In the light of facts 
known throughout the world, the Polish nation and the Polish 
Government have no need to defend themselves from any charge of 
contact or understanding with Hitler. 

In a public statement of April 17, 1943, the Polish Government 
categorically denied to Germany the right to abuse the tragedy 
of Polish officers for her own perfidious aims. They unhesitatingly 
denounced the effort of Nazi propaganda to create mistrust between 
the Allies. About the same time a Note was sent to the Soviet 
Ambassador accredited to the Polish Government asking once again 
for information which would help to elucidate the fate of the 
missing officers. 

The Polish nation and the Polish Government look to the 
future. They appeal in the name of the unity of the Allies and 
of elementary human principles for the release from the U.S.S.R. 
of the thousands of families of soldiers of the Polish Armed Forces, 
engaged in the fight or preparing in Great Britain and the Middle 
East to take their part in the fight, tens of thousands of Polish 
orphans and children for the education of whom they would take 
full responsibility and who now, in view of the German mass 
slaughter, are particularly precious to the Polish people. The Polish 
Army, in waging the war against Germany needs as reinforcements 
all Polish men able to fight who now find themselves on Soviet soil. 
The Polish Government appeal for their release. They reserve their 
right to plead the cause of all these persons before the world. 
Finally, the Polish Government appeal for the continuation of relief 
for the mass of Polish citizens who remain in Russia. 

In defending the integrity of the Republic of Poland, which 
accepted the war with the Third Reich, the Polish Government never 
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claimed and do not claim, in accordance with their statement of 
February 25, 1943, any Soviet territories. 

It is and will be the duty of every Polish Government to defend 
the rights of Poland and of Polish citizens. The principles for which 
the United Nations fight, and the strengthening by all means of 
their solidarity in this struggle against the common enemy, remain 


the unchanging bases of the policy of the Polish Government. 
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